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PAVILION 
FAMILY 
HAR TFORD,CONN. 3 

Tuts Scuoot is situated in the suburbs of the city, occupying a commanding, healthy position, and sur- 
rounded by shade trees and play-grounds. The course of instruction is thorough and practical. 

A constant effort will be made in the family intercourse to improve the habits and manners of the pupils, 
and to throw around them a moral and religious influence, which may lay a foundation for correct and well- 
established principles of future conduct. | 

The number of boys is limited to fifteen—those between the aces of seven and fourteen preferred—and 
none of known viscious habits will be received or retained: in the school. 

Pupils are expected to furnish their own towels, napkin and ring; and also, their own silver fork and 
spoon. 
All their clothing should be diavked with their initials or full name, and an entice list of all articles 
should be made out and sent with each pupil. 

The School has two Sessions in a year, the first commencing the second Thursday of May and continuing 
twenty weeks; the second commencing the second Thursday in November and continuing twenty-one weeks. 
Two one of five weeks, the of six. 


TERMS: 


For lie, Studies, Latin and Greek Languages, and Board, including washing, fuel and lights, 


annum, - : - - - : - - ry 5,0. 00 
xTRAs.— Trench, Italian, Spanish, and Phonography, each; $25.00 
« Drawing, $16. 00. Music, $40.00, not including use of instrument. | 


Books and Stationery furnished at city prices. = 
No allowance made for absence except in case of protracted illnéss. 
Bills payable semi-annually i in advance. — Interest: charged on delayed payments. 


Rev. I. BIRD, 
April, 1861. JAS. BIRD, M. A., 
REFERENCES: 
Rev. JOEL HAWES, D. D., Hartford. ' Rey. WILLIAM A. HALLOCK, D. D. New York. 


Hon. THOMAS 8S. WILLIAMS, R HOWE, Esq., 


THOMAS SMITH, Ese. 3 WILLI AMS, Esq., 
Rev. - ANDE RSON, D. D., Boston, Mass. | i R. DUNHAM, Esa., as 
Rev. FITCH, D. D., New Haven: | J. B. HUTCHINSON, Eso., 
Pror. BCSILLIMAN. W. J. F. DAILEY, Esq., 
JAS. B. PINNEO, Newark, N. J. : 
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BIBLE-HOUSE BUILI 


REACHING and teaching and Bible 
\ distributipn have always been prom- 


inent departments of foreign mis- 


sionary work in any needy land. Bi- 
ble translating and Bible making have been 
more dependent on,and more promoted by, 
faithful and devoted foreign missionaries 


By REV. H. CL 


than by an 


and all workers in Christian 


and civilized lands. 


Hence, any memories 


of missionaries 


necessarily include the 


_ workers in Bible making. 


At the present time, and so for a genera-— 


* tion past, perhaps the finest and most im- 
- posing business building in Constantinople, 
», even in comparison with all the stately and 
noble structures of the metropolis of the 
Turkish Empire, is the Bible House, that 
was built through the loving labors of an 
\ American missionary, aided by the contri- 
* \butions of American and native Christians. 
And thus, at that Christian and missionary 
entre in the Lev4nt, 
Day unto day uttereth speech, : 


And night unto night showeth knowledge. . . 


. Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
. The founding of that building, and the 
ork of the devoted man who put his life 
to it, are among my precious memories, 
In 1847, Isaac G. Bliss, of Springfield, 
i tass., went out as a missionary of the 
_merican Board to Ezroom, in Eastern 
urkey, and he was one of the first in open- 
{ ~ up the valley of the Euphrates to mis- 
mary influence. Hard and tireless work 
fuis field broke down his health, and in 


i. After his resignation as a missionary 


4 


REV. ISAAC G: BLISS... THE AMER 


the American Board, he was invited to go to Constanti- 
‘ople as the representative of the American Bible Societ 
athe Levant. He accepted the position and entered wit 
‘nthusiasm on his new mission. The work was not yet 


f 
| 52 he was compelled to return to Amer- 


co-work with and aid them. 


organized or systematized, and he set himself to the bringing 
of order out oF ation, His field included Greece, Egypt, 
syria, Mesopotamia and Persia. He sought to become 
familiar with all the missionaries in all his field, and thus to 


Dr. Bliss was a charming letter-writer, and he had the 
quick perception and warm sympathy that enabled him to 
Say just what should be said to each person to whom he 


wrote or spoke. This gave him power with all in his great 
field. As Constantinople was the port at which all the mis- 
sionaries landed before going to any station in his field, and 
-as the annual meetings of those missionaries were for many » 


years held there, and as he ke 
all, his personal influence with 
over, he was ever a missionary 
a Bible distributor, and his pow 


‘Turkish Empire. But the cra 


quarters that he had were insuf 
and he conceived the idea of h 
stantinople corresponding with 
securing of that-he set himself. 
said that he might have such a 
money for it. Therefore, in 1! 
States to plead with Chnistians 
A Hartford pastor called wit] 
arishioners to see if he would 
ouse at Constantinople. As 
elegantly-furnished parlor, the 
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CLAY. TRUMBULL 


527, 


_ “Ican’t give to this thing. I have too 

many calls in every direction. This cause 
doesn’t appeal to me.” 
Dr. Bhss looked up admiringly at th 

_ rich paintings on the wall, and said quiet- ~ 
ly, pointing to one of them: 3 

“That is a beautiful picture. I wish some 

of my people could see it. There was a 

pots woman in my field. She had been 

rought to Christ by the missionaries, 
and she wanted to have the knowledge of 
Christ extended to others. Her home 
'|° ‘was a little hut or hovel with the bare 
ound for a floor. She had no bed or 
urniture or furnishing of any sort. Her 
only cooking or table utensil was a brass 
dish or basin, in which she cooked and 
from which she ateanddrank. She heard 
I was trying to get money to builda Bible 
House, and she longed to have a shafe in 
the undertaking. But that brass dish was 
her only worldly possession. So she 
scoured that up .-clean and bright and, 
- brought it to me, asking if the price would 
help me, as it was all she had. I took it, 
and thanked her. I sold the dish fora 
trifle, and the proceeds are part of my 
building fund. I think a blessing came 
with it. And that’s the sort of helpers 
that I have in my field.” 

The rich man listened and looked. ‘The 
tears stoed in his eyes as the story struck 
home. He fumbled in his pocket, took 
out his pocketbook, and taking a roll of 


MERICAN BIBLE HOUSE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


e kept ever open house for them 
vith them was very great. More- 
lary work@f with them, as well as 
power for gocd was felt in all the 
> cramped and unhealthy official 
insufficient for his extensive work, 
of having a Bible House in Con- 
vith that in New York, and to.the 
self. The American Bible Society 
ch a building if he would raise the 
in 1866, he came to the United 
‘lans for the necessary funds. 

| with Dr. Bliss on one of his rich 
ould have a share in the new Bible 


As they talked in the rich man’s 


the rich man said positively : 


bank notes he handed them to Dr. Bliss, 
saying: “There are a hundred dollars [ 
want to give you. I wish it was more.” < 
That donation went into the Building 


. Fund, but whether it is set down to the credit of the nch. 


Christian in Hartford or to the credit of the poor Chnistian 
in Constantinople, the Lord knows. ; | 
Dr. Bliss spent his strength and his life in this way. In 
1872 the new Bible House was finished. Dr. Bliss then came 
to the United States and secured the transfer of the printing 
and making of Bibles for the East from New York to — 
rout, for which great, multitudes will ever praise him. e 
died in the mission field, and was buried in 1889, at Assiout, 
in Upper Egypt, at an outpost of his immediate field of labor, 
from which point he had been desirous of pushing on his 
Bible work into the heart of Darkest Africa. But the Con- 
stantinople Bible House stands as a monument to good Dr. 
Bliss, while its glad rays stream out as a light to the Gentiles, 
in the land of the Crescent and of the shadow of death. 
*Copyright, 1902, by H. Clay Trumbull : 
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HE CHRISTIAN HERAL2} is published weekly. 


Subscription price, $1.50 4 year, in advance, 


Remittances should always be made in the safest man- 
ner available to the remitter. Register cash.remittances. 


Foreign Postage.—For each copy to be mailed outside Ext 
the U.S., Canada, and Mexico, add one dollar a year, | 


Change of Date.—It takes at least two weeks to change Cha 
the date,-after your subscription is renewed. 


Peace in South Africa 


OY at the termination of the war in South Africa is 


expressed by both Boer and Briton. Gen. Louis 
Botha’s declaration that the day on which the peace 
conditions were signed was the happiest day he had 
seen in many years, was paralleled by King Edward’s 


statement that he was overjoyed at the conclusion of 


hostilities. The fraternization of the Boer Delegates 
with the British negotiators 


to respect oné another as enemies, become friends when 
an agreement is reached. 
The terms of settlement reflect credit on both sides. 
The Boers might, had they chosen, have prolonged 
their guerilla warfare for-another year or two, keeping 
the country in turmoil, harassing their foes and increas- 
ing the loss in life and property ; but they showed their 
patriotism as well as their wisdom by formally and def- 
‘initely laying down their arms. The British on their 
side showed magnanimity worthy of a great nation. As 
will be seen by the terms of peace which are summarized 
on another page of this journal, the Boers will’ be able 
to.resuthe occupation of their farms at once, and 
will receive from the British Government substantial 
aid in beginning life anew. They have the prospect, 


new order of things. Every reasonable demand that 
they made. appears to have been conceded, and there 


happy and prosperous under British rule as they were 
under that of Mr. Krueger. 


Britain, and the fearful loss of life which has been 


after the settlement was © 
signed, shows How quickly brave men who have learned 


too, of sharing in the government of the country, so 
soon as they have demonstrated their loyalty to the. 
appears to be no reason why they should not be as | 


Considering the enormous © 
cost in money that the war has entailed on Great 


important result, so far as Christi 
cerned, of the famine. Of these, 
were taken by American mission 
thousand were taken by the Marath 
Board. The only considerable po 
port is assured, is the large nur 
through THE CHRISTIAN HERALI 
city of Ahmednagar, are responsil 
ment of the physical condition of tl 
marvelous. Of the 175 girls, only 
they receive such careful nurtur 
never knew what a needle was ha 
that they are new teaching the y 
Every older girl has a younger gir! 
whom she shall specially care, to sé 
and obedient, and to look after | 
gets some schooling. Some girls 
one year they have gone through t. 
girls require three years. 

The principal industry is rug we 
can already nearly earn their own 
November, forty-five of the olde 


admitted into the First -Church 


The examination which they pas 
Committee was unusually satisfé 
March, 123 girls, and. seventy-thre 


. were received into the First Chur 


sight of those boys. and girls cot 
Lord Jesus Christ was most inspi 
promising boys will. be trained to I 
In the Ahmednagar District, wl 
888,000 in 1891, the census showec 
population had diminished:52,000, 
plague; but the Indian Christian > 
300 per cent., from 6,334 to 20,764. 
Our best thanks to the unknow 


-and men and women who regularly 


Dr. Klopsch, for this ‘most encour: 
phans of India. . 
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hristian missionaries are con- 
1ese, about sixteen thousand 
ssionaries, and.of these three 
arathi Mission of the American 
e portion of these whose sup- 
number who are supported 
RALD. My wife and I, in the 
onsible for 377. The improve- 
of these children is something 
only four have died, because 
irture. Girls whose mothers 
s have learned to sew so well 
he younger girls how to sew. 
r girl to be her little sister, for 
to see that she is tidy, prompt, 
ter her generally. Every girl 
yirls have done so well that in 
igh the studies for which most 


g weaving. Some. of the girls 
own support. On the 23d of 
oldest girls of our 175 were 
urch on confession of- faith. 
‘ passed before the Standing 
atisfactory. On the 16th of 
-three boys, in our own Care, 
Church as catechumens. The 
; confessing their faith in the 
inspiring. Some of the most 
1 to be Christian workers. 

*t, Which had a population of 
owed that ten years later the 
000, on account of famine and 
tian community had increased 
764. The Kingdom is coming! 
<nown faithful boys and girls, 
arly send their quota, through 


couraging work among the or-: 


4444 


canting; and canting is the worst form of hypoerisy it 


.ing that when two Christian people talk, God 


_and growl. They are full of suspicions, 


Living ‘Religion 


wy 


From TALM/ 


—THE RELIGION OF Jesus Christ is some ing te ‘alk 


about with a glad heart. It is brighterthan th waters, : 
more cheerful than the sunshine. Do not go ound eros 


ing about your relen, when you ought tob singing ito, 
talking it in cheerful-tones of voice. How ofté . it us thoi we? 


find men whose lives. are “ttterly inconsistent. whe at: 
to talk religion, and always make a failure of it. We mo 


live religion, or we cannot talk it. If a manis ¢ ank: 


cross, and uncongenial, and hard in his deal. 2°, anc 4 
begins to talk about Christ and heaven, everviiody « 


pelled by it. Yet I have sometimes heard su’. 
whining tones, are miserable sinners;” “Tie bi 


you ;” “The. Lord have mercy on you;” thein conversti 
interlarded with such. expressions, which méai nething | 


have really felt the religion of Christ in our 9 29s. | 
talk it, and talk it with illuminated countenan” . 


attention, and writes down what they say: “T) 1en they ths 


feared the Lord spake often one to another; #4 te Lor’ 


hearkened and heard it, and a book of remembrance was, 


written. 


Watchdogs in Church 


—THERE ARE in every community and in every ¢hu 
watchdogs who feel called upon to keep their on : 


this man’is not dishonest, if that man is not unclean, f 


is not something wrong about the other man. They are 


always smell carrion. 


They are §°!-appoint> 


always the first to hear of anything wrong. Vultures are , 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1, VOLUNTARY. _ 
2. ANTHEM—« The earth is the Lord’s.”. 


3. READING OF SCRIPTURES. 
Rev. O. P. ALLEN, of Harpeot, Tuckey. 


4, INVOCATION. 
Rev. F. A. WARFIELD, of Brockton. 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 
Rev. Wa. M. Tayer. (Tune Chant.) 


The orient waits for morning light, 
To set its darkened lands aglow; 

To turn to day its starless night, 
The master bids his herald go. 


Home, with its tender ties of love, ; 
Entreats the youthful one to stay ; 

But Christ and Angels from above 
Bid her arise, and haste away. 


*Tis better, Lord, with Thee to go, 
Where sin and darkness reign afar, - 

Than stay at home with those we know 

And love, without Thy guiding star. 


_ With Thee to live is life divine, 
In Western home, or Eastern wild; : | | 
Better than live for self, and shine, 
To toil abroad, and be Thy chiid. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


\ 


PRESENTATION OF 1: “ANDIDATE. 


G..-E. Lovejoy, Pastor. 
RESPONSE. 
Rev. N. G. Crark, D. D., Foreign Secretary of the American Board. 
PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 


Rev. E. K. ALDEN, D. I)., Home Secretary of the American Board. 


ANTHEM—« Now be the Gospel banner in every land unfurled.” 


ADDRESS. 
Miss MARY L. DANIELS. 
SOLO—“* If I were a voice.” 


Mrs. TIARMON. 


ADDRESS. | 
Rev. J. K. Browne, of Elarpoot. 


-HYMN-—Blest be the tie that binds, No. 847, Songs for the Sanctuary. 


(Tune Denuts.) 


BENEDICTION. 
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First Congregational Church, 


FRANKLIN. MASS. 


ON 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 1885, 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 


DEPARTURE OF MISS MARY DANIELS, MISSIONARY OF 
THE AMERICAN BOARD, TO HARPOOT, 
TURKEY. 
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Sapte 8 1828 


In 1656 candidate ssionary service, writings vo 
the Seer etary ef the American Roard said, shod Like join 
thet wissien #here am mest needed and epn be mest useful in 
answer be question he added, "Io repart hardship, ond 
as FO sone inthe mi 10n work. 
pot loge sighs of this fact in efferine myscif to the work,’ 
but with Christ ve help me, I hope to boar ch earful hy whatever he 
shal | allot mes?  Thet some year this eandidate h aomission- 
ary on whe Oth. of. January, 1857 sailed with his wife for Smyrna 
designated to whet was then ‘orewn es vhe’Nerth Armenian Mission,*- 
they arrived Smyrna or ond of Yareh mac procecded ab once: to 
Sons tanvinople, and on the dist of July ef the same vaar 
reached Varped:, in heart of Koordistans» On the Lith 
1496, this sane deyeved mission aryand bis wifes left Hare 
peor, reaching ti: sheres of the haneland on vhe cf June, and 
On the Lith of. Sunday mornins, the last voyare was taken, 
ehe fieeds ber ween nore vhe taurdships, suffere 


ings and perils of the thirtyvenine jears-of deveved missionary ser- 


t ¥ 


vies.were left hehind,.and tha veary pain-raeked body was at reste 
This is the brief eu,line of whe ef Rev. “resby 


Whealer, pionser missiemey, avanvelisi, sducaver and eaneral 
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whom we follow to-day lest ‘oarthly restin- pluses ©The con- 


Born an’ Hampden, Maine, Septe 3, 1823, Wheekor'’s lifes 
was spent in that state-until he out for the caste: He 
graduated from Bowloin Coll 1847 and from Rangor Theolo,i cal 
Seminary in 185). He was ordained in Warren, Maine, In. 1852 


where he served as pastor for four years, résienire his charge in 
1954 for the larrer enviae abroad. In phe Mission field he was a 
cenoral mi ssionary enpared in all the viried forms of missiomry 
work. In 1878 he seoured funds in this eountry for build ines 
and partial endowment of Ruphrates Coll 200.. Since that time he 
hes wen closely identified with this institution of srowine 
fluence and power, and in whose fourdations and walls he built his 
very life, holding the of President until inereasinz in= 

f imities al 1 od him to withigaw from the active mmasement of 
tha school; but, unmbil the day of wis hone, “he lost no in-. 
Lerest in the success of the pret, work che Coblere represents, 


Por thirty-seven yoars Vr, and “heelsr, Mr. and Allon, 


and Mre. Rarmim-have been associated torether in the work of 


Harpoot station, They hove sean the work prow from five licensed 

preachors and nina helpers TO twenty-six Ore snized churches, with 

over 2000 members, an 4 ag a workine fores 150 native pastors, 


Sraach ars and with 4 500 pupils maser at isin inst 


In all that work the wmilies hate boon elosoly und 


intimately eonnacted. The first, breek in the is now made@- 
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as| we bear its,oldost momber his silont resting pl eon- 
offi cient united service ef families at one 
station for a period of thirtyeaaven years is a fact wa 
uni que in missien history. 

Let us y glance at: faw of leading fasts ‘ohare 
acLaristies in the Lifa and chwraeber of our homred tnd revared 
melee hro: wher, futhar, fridnd, ab we may Learn the 
and eateh the inspiration tha, Look him Prom his yori sh in 
the quiet: sorcnlivy of “aine® rural homes, ad him far across 


the saus, enlarged his hife ic make it toueh with vitel fores a. 


hindred times wan thousart other lives, orepared him thers to face . 


unflinehingly the unrecordad horrors of Vurkav's darkest, nirsht,end 


uhen rat un unod him to this dali ohtful, pesceful te breuihe away 


his well spent lifa, Put tha life is net breathe 


+ 
~ 


ar 
bullt institutions thet ablde, and other lives both in this 
lend amid Armenia’s 
worklins out the plan 


‘ 


TO Vs HO more, 


Tt is iptarest in: thar Ur, Whoeler 
wiesionary seal to his mether whe regnlerly tock hie te the 
sioner: wher mere lad whe only ebiln there, whera ho 
ezriy th eonceptien ef the Co for the world. Ine 


to wy mother thet am a Christian «rc a min ist Pr, anG am ROCUL 


became foreipn miscionarr’. That, moth memory wes always 
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«Por four years he waited te make provision for her 


before leaving ar in response to the from abroad, 


massa of that senior Wan ali my SOM GGG 
agying 1S & eouid guah & s 
gon } ~o he mis 
gon TakL LO be A 
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ensther in nearly Svory copartmen® ef she oni cal 
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inary and Ruphretes Collecs, te the last & 
of thé Cogpel whose bond ‘survent He was. 

Hie ansrpy was. almost Uecisionr an wars 
elwavs eleossly cermected in the hist: rv of his } i Pa, Pha Yorkish: 
proverb, “Never do to-day what you dan put off fil) to-morrow’) ad 
ne charms. for him, | Solbearnos in tha miesion werk fraquentl ¥ > 
nions made and exéeuted for them while whey wera disenen- 
ine qnestion. | Tf there is won that, charactarizes his 
life, it is t%e word  Residity ef thoveht, an elmost in- 
tuitive prasp of cenelesions and the inna diate eurrying out-of the 
marked his whole life in rela. 

His sercena! ware positive ond in most cases hee 
gama him a of orineiple. Hea gould net sserifies prin- 
ciple for anythins, ne matter her pain it eost him; he was 
ready stand for what he sineerely eg right thea he 
spood alone areinet the antire of the missin, 

With all his end enerry he had a as tender 
sympathetic ne a These who in ai sbrass have to 
Wim - and they are mem y - ulways tastify to his qailekly reanensive 
This aharneteristic was markedly Aovalenead wowing the 
last ef his own severe suffering. At, times his prenvest 
pain to de caused be tha fear that. he harden 
“theee whe were serine for hin.  Byven to the J.st ha was tencerly 


phoughtful of others and marveallously foryotful ef self, 
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With the verist ics Dr. whael: WAS from she 


first « positive forces anc powor an vhe missionary 


the Arrenian 


Pras 16h} 


ng 
languase wi th che nergy what he aurriod inte all. 
it, with fh: wney and power Lr preachire Coscal 


Craat herihes erof oundly meved by his voworful. 


‘of the truth. lon anc eonyersion f oLlowed. 


~ 


st of tne | of phe oot, field, whe during the. 


sagt fay months have put en the martyr'’s erown, ware io to Carist 


hy and toeday with. him, with hunireds ef their ow 


eourtrymen, ~ney unite san to the Larb that was slain. 


Wheeler was the ehanpion of self-suppert in missi¢n work. 


heli aved 


eay for their 


at the pe 301 la should supper, their om institutions, 


eloarly Lha oniy eorrest principle mi S810) ms id 


carmmanently established that. ha pain by its applica- 


ebure! ag tha orom of his ¢fforts. clan @f mission 


work aarly advocated by him has extended from 


of the 


missions of Our touard up by 


rissionary Largely his hook “fan Years on the 


Fuphrates” and is now a recegnizec of substane 


tial miasion srowt} 
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was the garmoest advocate of Christian advneation, insisting 


& L 


at, Lhe of . know how to Y ths ef Cod in oydar 


to he an invelli,;ent anc etable and that an aducated 


navive minisury 25 ace amtial to the future prosress of the werk. 
Barly insisting gimplg village sehools ho tale the foundation 


Ey OF,AG. monians can NG Writs OF 


j 
M.vimt toon “na s+ “Se Tea Wi | thar 
ha liftiad hy the. power of Christzan (Pom 3 
as 
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Ris elosiny months at tiarpees were ad ones indesa. Iv 


been 114 hope of his Life wiat in his by 


with many whe had bean had ve by his 


whe shedew of nollape whigh ent ereebed, oyare 


looking the bread Buphrates plain with churches ane falied 


with: Thrigt ian Yer fair seme ©: 


in Armenia. Lass fall Hefers 


; which had been agpablished chuire es sehocls. has 
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firat to roaeh him in his dire yrs 
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oF European Turkey Mission 


tok 


1, Annual Meeting, 1892 9 


Re "Missionary News from Bulgaria" | 10 


January and April 1885 


We. H. Belden 


Stations 


Sketeh of Samokov Station 13 


First Annual Report of Industrial 


Depts ‘of American Collegiate 


. 


1) Rooms, in ameriean Kindergarten 15 


3., Letter re American Board Policy 
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Points Picked 


FROM THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EUROPEAN TURKEY MISSION. 
Samokov, Bulgaria, Apr. 12-19, 1892. 


‘he Meeting was large, being attended by 10 of the 11 Missionaries on the 
field, together with 6 missionaries’ wives and 8 single ladies. The absent mis- 


sionary was Father Elias Riggs, D. D. who has behind kim 60 years of service — 


in Greece, Smyrna, and Constantinopole, having visited America once since 1882. 
Supt. @. 8. Davis, D. D. and Rev. E. F. Lounsbury from the Bulgarian M. E. 
Mission north of the Balkans were present. So was the Treasurer of the four 


Missions in Turkey, Mr. W. W. Peet, who acted as fraternal delegate ‘from the 


Western Turkey Mission. Rev. A. S. Tsanoff represented the Bulgarian Evan- 
galical Society.. Several of the older missionaries speak of it as one of the most 


spiritual, progressive, aggressive, hopeful and united mectings which they have 


wrote that be read a recent issue 20 times to different people : another says that the . 


attended It is rema,kable that no motion actually brought to a vote was lost, while 
most of the motions passed unanimously. | 
: ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES 

The “tabular viow”’ shews 117 accessions to our 12 churches on profession 
as against ''2 for the previous year, and’a total membership of 940 as against 
827 for the previous year. This is an increase of one seventh. 

THE PRESS. | 

‘The weekly Zornitza (“Morning Star”) is published in Constantinople in 
order to reach the Macedonian part of our field, since papers printed in Bul- 
garia are not allowed to circulate in Turkish Territory. The monthly Zornitza 
is a children’s paper. The weekly has about 1500 subscribers and the monthly 
nexrly 1800. A majority of the subscribers ar2 not Protestants. Bulgarian 
papers are few and each copy is read by or to many people. One subscriber 


one copy taken in their village is read by 60 people. ‘The subscriptions to the 
weekly Zornitza dropped off 11 last year.. This is because the National Church 
staried an official organ, the “News” at Constantinople to counteract the Zornitza. 
Every priest is compelled to take the “Mews”, while thousands of copies are 


scattered free. ‘To hold our paying subscribers so well, despite this, is to ga i 
The ciredhation of the monthly has increased 98 copies. 


_. The Bulgarian, Evangelical Society, managed wholly by the ‘cies eine 


publishes 
This has 1300 


yseribers. 


ukstantial monthly magretne, the “Home Friend’, at Sophia. 


Last January the Temperance Societies of Philippopolis started a monthly 
sheet ealled “Temperance.” Before reaching its third issue the edition had to 
be increased from J000 to 1500, white the first and second issues had to be 
reprinted. A dealer in soda water orderd 80 subscriptions in order to help his business! 

At Samokoy F, L. Kingsbury, M. D. publishes the monthly Datovodeetel (“Child's 


Leader’) with 600 subscribers® 


Thus the Evangelical periodicals ‘have an aggregate subscription list of 6700. 


. which we may. ai end in making our estimates for the coming calendar year. 
If this is insufficient_for our wants we are to make out a “Contingent list,” 
placing on it, in order of their importance, those items greatly needed. The 


Board will grant as many of these as the gifts from the Churches will warrant, 


oy above the. regular estimates.— This year our Basis of Estimates was # 23000. 


FAR WILL.-IT REACH ? 


in 1893 this $2000 wl pay the salaries of 15 missionaries—9 married. men (one of 
them for half the year). 
of ‘the Zornitza, hook 

_ 60 for missionary tours among three million, ‘people, scattared dyer -about 60,000 
“miles of territory: will. pay 
will runa Collegiate and TKeol. Institute with 64 students and two-Girls’ Board- 


1 single man and 5 single ladies : will aid in the publication 
tracts, ete. to the extent of $2565. 20: will furnish S686. 


arts of the salaries of native: preachers: 


ing Schools with 77 and. 37 students respectively (Think of it, American Colleges !) 


. eis these littie items ‘are taken out there will remain $88 for colportage ; $52.18 
fe... for postage cnet on-ptivate matter), and $435. 60 for items not easily classified. 


“CONTINGENTS.” 
But plan and pray. over it as we might, $23000 not he made 


to de the work which the American: -churelies | want done in this Mission. For 
| example, we just had to put the w hole body at. our 16 Bible Women (among our 
most useful workers) on the list of contigents for work among women, cared for 
by the Women’s Boards of America. So i:em-after item was added, to “piece 
here and there and yonder, until the. eeneral contingent list contained 22 


of them calling for $6779. 52, while that: for women’s work also footed up 22 items 


calling for $1937.60. Thus our two contingent lists ask for $8707.12 above the 


23UU) guaranteed us. 
SOME BRETHEREN FEARED 


_ that the size of the contingent list might frighten the Prudential Committee, but on 


the whole it seemed best to the Mission to make known those sums which we all | 

feel are urgently needed if the prevailing thought of this meeting, viz. Push 

the work, is to be coined into action. As the chairpian said; “The items which 

are near the bottum ave there simply because there was no more room at the top.” 
WILL YOU PEEP 


through the doors opening all about us, outside some of which we must remain 


unless all the contingents are granted? We have already mentioned $211.20 need- 


‘ed for another teacher in the Coll. and Theol. Inst. so that the missionaries may 
‘preach more. We also spoke of the $220 necessary for half the expense of an 
Albanian monthly: periodical. Beside these items 


THE ONLY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS © 


to have xan in Albania since Abraham’s. time. was. crowded out of 


regular estimates, and the $132 it asks were placed on the Women’s “ontigents. 
MOREOVER THE IRON IS HOT ° 

and ready to strike at Kortcha, Albania. The people propose to raise $264- to 
meet two thirds of the cost of a building for church and school. [f the Amer-— 
ican churches do not give ‘them the remaining third—$132 asked in contingents- 

may not the iron cool and require harder or in the future to shape it to 
the Gespel pattern? = 
1892 WITHOUT DEBT 

the Collegiate & Theol. Institute must probably drop one teacher and its sinallest 
eless next fall. But - 1893 we had to_pyt 
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- Supt. G. S. Davis, D. D. and Rev. E. F. Lounsbury from the Bulgarian M. E. 


Points Picked 


FROM THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EUROPEAN TURKEY MISSION. 
- Samokov, Bulgaria, Apr. 12-19, 1892. 


‘The Meeting was large, being attended by 10 of the 11 Missionaries on the 
field, together with 6 missionaries’ wives and 8 single ladies. The absent mis-_ 
sionary was Father Elias Riggs, D. D. who has behind him 60 years of service 
in Greece, Smyrna, and Constantinopole, having visited. America once since 1882. 


‘Mission north of the Balkans: were present. So was the Treasurer of the four 
Missions in Turkey, Mr. W. W. Peet, who acted as fraternal delegate ‘from the 
‘Western Turkey Mission. Rev. A. S. Tsanoff represented the Bulgarian #van- 
gelical Society. Several of the older missionaries speak of it as one of the-most 
spiritual, progressive, aggressive, hopeful and united mectings which they have 
attended It is rema,kable that no motion aetually brought to a vote was lost, while 
most ef the motions passed unanimously. 
ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES | 
The “tabular’ view’ shews 117 accessions to our ¥2- churches on_ profession 


, as against 72 for the previous year, and a total membership of 940 as against 


827 for the previous year. ‘This is an inerease of one seventh. — 

THE PRKSS. 
The weekly Zornitza (“Morning Star?) is published in Constantinople in 
order to reach the Macedonian part of our field, since papers printed in Bul- 
garia are not allowed to circulate in Turkish Territory. The monthly Zornitza 
is a children’s paper. The weekly has about 1500 subscribers and the monthly 
nexrly 1°00, A majority of the subscribers ar? not Protestants. Bulgarian 
papers are few and each copy is read by or to many people. One subscriber 
wrote that be read a recent issue 20 times to different people : another says that the 


_ one copy taken in their village is read by 60 people. ‘The subscriptions to the 


weekly Zornitza dropped off 11 last year. This is because the National Church 
staried an official organ, the “News’’ at Constantinople to counteract the Zornitca. 
Every priest is compelled to take the “Mews”, while thousands of copies are 
scattered free. I'o hold our paying subscribers so well, despite this, is to ga i 
The circulation of the monthly has increased 98 copies. | 
_ The Bulgarian Evangelical Society, managed wholly by the native bretheren, 
publishes a .substantial monthly magazine, the “Home Friend”. at Sophia. 
This has 1800 subscribers. 
Last January the Temperance Societies of Philippopolis started a monthly 
sheet called “Temperance.” Before reaching its third issue the edition had to 
be increased from J000 to 1500, white the first-and second issues had to be 
reprinted. A dealer in soda water orderd 80 subscriptions in order to help his business! 
At Samokov F. L. Kingsbury, M. D. publishes the monthly Datovodeetel (“Child’s 


Thus the Evangelival periodicals have an aggregate subscription list of 6700, A 


the Institute. Unless it gets this it may- be compelled to refuse an entering class 
in the autumn of 1893, which would tend to discredit it with the people and 
possibly would give the government an excuse for meddling and making trouble 
cours? to which it seems inclined. 

“A MAN OF MACEDONIA” 


Seres and the Bulgarian colporter, unite in urging our mission “to 
locate an American at Seres to work for the Bulgarians of that region. 


or. rather two. men, viz. the Evangelical) preacher to the Greeks in 


Missionaries who have toured among tkem say that the villages about there are 


unusually responsive to the Gospel. The second item on the contingent list asks 
for. $211. 20 to give them a native preacher. Is this more than ought tobe done 
for them? 
A BULGARIAN EVANGELIST. . 
In the Philippopolis field we propose to try the important experiment of putting 
a native preacher—a fit man—now in an unpromising place, immediately under 
Bro. Marsh’s direction, to be sent about as he thinks best. It is hoped that he 
may hold protracted revival meetings with local pastors, as well as open work 
at points now untouched—such as Bourgas, the important Black Sea port. This 
can be done if the American churches will . give the $52. 80 put in the con- 
tingents to eke out his salary to $316. 80 (he has a family), and the $88. 
asked for his travelling expenses, si. | | 
Ae “OUR BUILDING IS TOO SMALL” 
is the encouraging word (confirmed by missionaries from there) sent ina letcor 
ta our meeting from the Philippopolis church. ‘They have staried a subseri; tion 


will as at reacued Pou. propose UU 
to have the $2,200 asked from America assigned even the 
lowly place at the very. foot of the contingent bats a 

OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES 
the world and preaching the Gospel to every creature 
We think that the successful prosecution of the enter- 
here embarked requires all the money we have asked. We 
s. Complaining is foreign to the spirit of this 
in strong hope that “our God will supply 


are “going into all t 
through us, their agents. 
prise in which they liave | 
must act, however, as they authorize u 
meeting. We shall give ourselves to prayer, 


all our need. APTER THIRTY THREE YEARS 


of persistent and often wearisome labor, amid the fiercest 
which you. Christian Bretheren in America, have established a dy er 
show a membership of nearly 1,000. At last year's rate 0 

uadruple in the next decade. is bringing us out of Egypt 
sine and his stretched out arm. Who dares stand still or fall back? Help us 


ayer *h you, not lessthan by other means. | 
Compiled by Edward B. Haskell. 


Wiil personal friends who receive this kindly ‘ regard i as & private eet 
showing that they are not forgotten in this distant land? The study of the ce 
guage dewands so much time that little can be spared for the host of letters which 

lag 


it would be a joy to write. Very sincerly yours, B. BH 


Printed by Students. Industrial Dept. Press, 
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MISSIONARY NEWS FROM 


‘MISSIONARY NEWS” wishes 
occasionally, as reasons shall call 
und circumstances allow, to visit 
ubose who love the work of. Christ 


aud feel a special interest in this | 


land. Its aim is chiefly that earnest 
prayer may be offered for this peo- 


ple and the christ'an work among. 


them. The overturnings ch 
have already taken place in the o- 
litical world have wrought a great 
change in the character of the peo- 
ale. Many are restless under res- 
traint, selfishly seeking office, and 


hy Th formality and of 


the ehurch—e: alied christian—be- 


Inv d¥iven to practical if not 


vowed infidelity. The only hope for 
them is in a vital christianity. God 
has begun a work, and the  pro- 
has been exceedingly encour- 
ating’ The Bible and other chris- 


tian books, tractsand papers. church=_ 


ex, preachers, schools and other 
cliristian workers and avencies, are 
exerting a wide influence. 
need is for an immed'ate forward 
movement all along the line. We 


plead for your aid ut the throne of 
ana every other Way 


CONFERENCE GATHERING AT 
SAMOKOV. 


Anew impulse was given to 
christian work by a recent confer- 
ence of the workers connected with 
this station, held here for three 
days. Over twenty were present, 
most ef wnom shared in the discus- 
gens, and the Spirit ef God drew 
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our hearts nearer to the Savior, and 
to one-fhother, filling us with new 
views 
sibility of the work in which we are 
sharers. It was good to be here. 

After the morning prayer meet- 
ings, questions relating to the pas- 
toral work, to the work of Bilve 
women, and to systematic giving, 
were freely discussed. Each point 
seemed to come home with new 
power to many, and most have re- 
turned to theirdabors with new re- 
solutions and new consecration to 
Him: who had cailed theni to His 
serv.ce. The work of the Bible 
women Is being-carried on with 
new. energy, and the truth is pei- 
nieating luany hones before un- 
reached. 

The ‘idea. of 
regularity 


giving to the Lord 
as God has prospered 


them, has made vreat progress dur-- 


Ing the past year. In Samokov, by 
the envelope system, over 120 per- 


sons have given special pledges 


known only to themselves and to 
the pastor, 
of the past year have been over 
6600 piastres (242 dols.), or more 
than two and a half times the sum 
contributed during the previous 15 
mouths. Similar results of the same. 
plan have greatly rejoiced the friends 
in Sophia. 
ere touched our hearts:—During 


the building of their church a broth- - 


er freciy gave his time to the work, 
tothe neglect of his own business. 
His wife “often complained to hit: 
that the 
unhoed crops, hut he only replied, 


of the value and the respon- 


A report from Kaijud- 


weeds would destroy 


10 


and the contributions . . 
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“If God give not the rain there will 
he-no corn.” The. actual result was 
that the crops neglected for God's 
work were double their usual quan- 
tity. Itis proposed to hold these con- 
ferences semi-annually, at each sta- 
tion. Atthe close of the conference, 
Mr. Tsanoff, a teacher in the Insti- 
tute, and Mr. Guroff, a graduate, 
were examined and licensed to the 
work of the Gospel ministry. The 
examinations were well sustained, 
and our hearts are rejoiced at the 
increase of Jaborers. 


PERSECUTION. 
Keclesiastical influences have of 
late excited the more ignorant class- 
es to active opposition to christian 
work. From Stope (85 miles W. of 


Samokov) nine persons, including 


a missionary, have at different times 
heen violently driven away by the 
government. officials and people. 

Similar efforts were made in 
Perdope (55 miles N.W. of Sam- 
but the Bulgarian preacher, 
Mr. Palamidotf, boldly claimed his 
rights under the National Constitu- 
tion, and by his prompt appeal to 


higher of fiei al, who was fortu- 


nately in a town near at hand, he 
was enabled to hold his ground. In 
hoth cases, religious freedom has 
heen secured, and persecution has 
ouly served to awaken a wider in- 
terest in the truth. 


AMONG THE BRIGANDS. 
Mr G. Kirias, an Albanian, who 
recently graduated at the Institute 
here and had devoted himself to 
christian work among his people in 


_. Monastir, was while trav eling taken 


hy the brig igands, who required of his 
friends a ransom of over 2000 dols., 
which they are wholly unable to pay. 


The last reports from him were. 


that his feet were bad'y swollen. The 
pasha of Monastir hopes to captag | 
the robbers in one or two monthis |! 


‘SOPHIA. 
The present is a time of deep 


interest for the christian work in 
Sophia. A few months since, Rey. 
J. N. Matincheff, M. D., began 


preaching to an atready 
congregation, which was then: xt 
once largely increased. Members 
of different churches have ga‘h- 
ered here, and for some time haye 
heen talking of a separate orean- 
ization. Last. Sabbath. (Jan. 
a church was formed, a couneil 
called last week having examined 
11 *hew members and received 
others bringing letters. In this 
church of 20 members (2 mates | 
and 8 females) there is an en- 
couraging degree of energy, wis- 
dom and christian spirit. The 
funds are nearly raised for a muth 
needed church edifice. For some 
years, the Bulgarian Evangeli¢al 
Society has assumed the respoa- 
sibility of the work in Sophia. This 
7th church organized in our field 
has a very promising future. 


TO DONORS, THANKS. 


~ We wish to return hearty thanks 
to donors in America and to the 


Turkish Missions Aid Society of 
London. who have furnished nieays 


to purchase the type and mater'- 
iis to Commence this paper. We 
hope it will be issued at least four 
times a year. We expect that a sim- 
ar issue in Bulgarian will visit evan- 
velical chr istians in this landand aid 
in building them up in a pure faith 
and in binding their hearts togethe 
in christian love. 


Communications may be addressed t 
James I. Clarke, Samokoy, Bulgaria 
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SAMOKOV, BULGARIA, APR. 30, 1885. 


| [No. 2. 


BULGARIAN EVANGELICAL 
SOCIETY. 


~The Bulgarian Evangelical Soci- 
ety is the most important native 
christian agency in the Bulgarian 
nation. Its annual meeting Just held 


nia, was a live and valuable gath- 


) ering, and it seems best to use 


this number of the “News” in 
reporting this Society’s work. 

-~ The Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. J. J. Sitchaneff, has kindly 
prepared a sketch of its origin and 
plans which we gladly give our 
readers. He might have gone still 
further back to the time when 
most of its founders were mem- 


bers of the mission school, wherq 


- they began to contribute for chris- 
tian work in China, Africa, Spain, 
and for the Morning Star, and so 
learned to take an interest in and 


pray for the work of Christ in all '| 


lands. 


~The idea of forming a Society 


for the promotion of Evangelical 


truth among the Bu!garian people 
was realized in 1875, when some 
native Evangelicdl. christians met 
to consider the possibility of their 
engaging in such work. After 
much prayer and reflection the So- 
 Clety was organized, having for its 
object the dissemination of true re- 
ligion and sound morality. For 
the attainment of this object, sev- 
eral books and tracts of a religious 
nature, translated from English, 
have been published and sold at a 
low price. This year two new 


‘(April 9—13) in Bansko, Macedo-— 


books are to be published, viz., 
“Religion in Everyday Life,” and 
Hopkins’s ‘Outline Study of Man.” 

The Society has especially 
rected its efforts to Sophia and its 
district. A bookstore, selling 
Scriptures and other useful litera- 
ture, has been at work for years 
in one of the busiest parts of the 
growing city. A colporteur has 
been employed to visit the villages 
and neighboring towns. The Soci- 
ety aids in supporting a regular 
preacher in Sophia. We are glad 
to report that the prospects for the 
work in the capital of Bulgaria are 
very hopeful. The number of those 
eager to hear the words of life is 


constantly increasing. On Sundays, 


the little chapel is packed full long 
before the service begins. 
and not a few of high rank, have 
been obliged to go away without 
being able to find seats. The need 
of a more spacious building is ur- 
gent, but our means being too lim- 
ited, we do not feel able to help the 
congregation in that line. On the 
12th of last February an Evangeli- 
cal church was organized in Sophia 
having for its acting pastor the 
Rev. J. N. Matincheff, M. D. 

The Society’s Annual Meeting, . 
which takes place carly in Spring, 
has always been a season of en- 
couragement to the members and 
native workers. The time is spent 
in devotional exercises, in address- 
es on different religious topics, . 
and in listening to oral reports 
from the preachers about their la- 
bors during the past year. 

The Society has been very much 
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encouraged in its work by the 
moral and material support of the 
Missionaries of the Ameriean 
Board, with whom it has worked 
in full +harmony. 


The present state of the Bul-- 
garian, people is a very critical 


one... With the dawn of political 
liberty, corruption, infidelity and 
intemperance are making large 
strides, and there are no Teacting 
influences capable of stopping their 
progress. In fact, the absolute 
inactivity of the religious leaders 
makes the intelligent class of the 
people look with ‘indifferense upon 
any. religion. The question now Is, 
will Buleari lt réveive the oe or 
infidelity ? 


The doors aré wide open to | 


the message of salvation thtouzh 
Jesus and Him cracified, hut our 
efforts are feelle— We hove and 
pray that the day will soon come 
when the Society, through God’s 
blessing, will be a great power for 
the spiritual rezcneration of the dif- 
ferent natioaatities in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

We desire to express our Yearty 
thanks and gratitude to all christian 
fren.ls in Bagland and Aimer.ea, 
who <irecty or indirectly have 
helped the b essed work of the Lord 
in our country. 

J.J. 8. 


MERLING IN: BANSWO. 
Bansko is a large, thr ifty Villaze 
in the North East corner of Mace- 
donia, some 0) miles South of Sam- 
okov. . It is finely situated in the 
_Raz.og, a fertile and well-irrigated 
plain dipping heavily towards the 
North, large enouzh to acco nimodate 


several tow is. Bansko has a pure- . 


ly Bulg arian popuiation of over 600 
souls, ‘Its houses are very sub- 
stantially built of stone and ce- 
ment, the frame-work exposed to 
view, two-storied, with projecting — 
roofs covered with red tiles. These 
cottages, with their little windows, 
have an Alpine appearance, which 
is enhanced by the snowy peaks of - 
the Perim and Rilo ranges which |: 
tower up on e ther hand. rene, 

The fertile soil of the Razlog was” 
the first to bear Evangelical fruit, & 
Church being orvanized in Bansko 
in Aug. ’71. The Protestant com- 
mun! ity now numbers over 100 
males, and has succeeded in breas- 
ing down all opposition to tie free 
spread of the Gospel in ie entre 
section. 


The recent meetin xr is the first 
that the Soviety has held: ia Bin- 
sko, or indeed in Maeedonia. The 


locality is thrifty and attractive, 
but exceedingly difiicult of access. 


No carriave roid pénetrates these 
wild mountains, transportation. be- - 
ing done with pack-horses. More 
than this, ‘the rezioa is usauly ins 
fested with robbers, andl 
and luzgaze are liable to a most 
searchin exa dination by the 
erument authorities on ebher sido 
the boundary lines separating 
edonia from Bulgaria oa the Norih 


- and Roumetia on the South. 


Another obstagie in oar path was 
the dee» snow which blocked up 


‘the direct pass fron Samoxov 0- 


ver the Rilo mountains, thus me- 
cessitating a three days journey, 
two by taliva and oue by horse. 
It was a very picturesqte caray in 
that threaded the difticult an 
somewhat hazardous mouniain path 
between Jumaya and Bansko, 
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the hills resounded with me odies 


familar to the reader, as some of — 


the delegates voiced their confi- 
dence in Him who was guiding 
us in such safety. 

On Thursday morning the So- 
cety met in the beautiful audience 
room of the new'y-finished ¢church- 
building, and after an openin ser- 
Vice of prayer, a paper was read 
on The best method of studying 
the Bible, folowed by a genet ral 


discussion of the same top’¢. 
this manner, during the sessions. 


of the meeting, six topics: were dis- 
cussed, including’. 1The Sunday 
School, Systematic Benevolence, 


Christian Un on, JANE of the slow 


progress of the  Gospe! n this land, 


and Villace These discussions 
aroused prea! rest, end were 
Ces ed henefit: the large 
dience "ASS as we! as to 
ther the direct interests of the So- 


ceiy. The last topic was treated 
In anes “ally spirited manner, 
and -was keenly enjoyed. by the 
composed chiefly of v'l- 
lagers. The speakers suggested 
many improvements in village life, 
reating to the home, dress, food, 


etc. Not only the apt and witty 


remarks of the speakers, but the 
many examples observab'e through- 


out our fie'd—espeea ly in Bansko 


itself—of village homes renovated 
by the Gospel, “show that true reli- 
gon cares for physical and social 
as weil as sp Tituat well-being, 

At one of the business niect! ngs, 
Var'ous artic’es of handiwork made 
and resented to the Society by 
those who could not give money 
but yet wanted to help on the good 
wok, were sod at auction. Here 


was a rare opportunity to buy 


? 


quaintiy embro de: ed towels, a- 
}Tous, napkins and socks, heavy 
woolen lugs wove. in tasteful 
Ors, neat centie table, and other 
things. The money thus realized 
made a very sensible addition to 
the funds of the Society. 

To illustrate the fraternal spirit 
of codperation between the Soc:ety 
and the Missionaries, it may be 
mentioned that dele. a‘es were cho- 
sen to represent the Society in the 
coming Annual Meetings of the 
Bulgari ian Migsions of the American 
and Methodist Boards, and two ex- 
aminers were appointed to attend 
the examinations of the American 
Schools in Samokov ; while a Mis- 


> = 


sioniry was elected a ‘member of the 
cat on Committee of the Soci-. 

‘The aucdences In Ransk were 
larze and at ent ve throughout. 
Sunday, when the, impressive Ded- 
ication and Communion 
were hela. ovér GOO were crowded 
the reom, inciudine seme who 
Phad never before attended an Evan- 
It was a vreat riv- 
ilewe to jook into those hundreds 
of eager faces, and to feel the im- 
petus ‘already acquired by the Gos- 
pel im this land. 

The tide of one of the officers 
of the Society recalis the Apost’e’s 
exhortation “not slothful in busi- 
ness;’’ it is—‘‘ Leader in Work” 
Our hope is that the sprit which 
must animate the holder of th’s 
important position may perma- 
nently characterize the entire So- 
ciety, so that it shall become the 
recogn zed and successtul Leader 


in Christian Work throughout 
the entre worl ld. 
W. W.8 
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GATHERED ITEMS OF BANSKO 
MEETING. | 
For weeks before, and up to the last 
moment, much doubt was felt about the 
hoiding of the meeting, on account of 
the suspicicns of the ‘lurks and because 
vf an expected insurrection. | ‘This 
vented a fuller attendance from outside 
of Macedonia. God, however, had pre- 
pared the way. Turkish officials en the 
road and In the vicimty of Bansko (in 


which place no Turkish family lives) 
showed a full confidence in and cordial- | 


iiy towards all those attending tue meeting. 
Sixteen years ago, {wo missionaries and 
a helper were violently driven from Ban- 
sko; but the mustard seed had been sown, 
and now some of the bitterest opposers 


of that time were present at the gather- ~ 


ings and seemed deeply interested. 
Turkish confidence in Profestants’ is 
shown in various ways. 
entering their homes are ready to take 
the statements of the owners as to their 


taxable property, while in other houses | 
2 thorough search for goods is often made. 


Officials of their own accord spoke of the 
superior neatness in the homes of the 
Protestants. 

From the surrounding villages, 3 to 4 
miles distant, many eume and went dai- 


ly on foot, sometimes in the rain, the’ 


tvomen often carrying their babes on 


their backs. [t was to many of them thef 


great occasion of a life-time. 

The tasteful chureh is a monument to 
the earnest effor's and personal labor of 
Pastor Viaef. He superintended ili the 
work and workmen, himself toiled ‘as a 
day laborer. preparing wueh of the stone; 


cost. He also vath- 
ered in the needed fnnds from bis own 
‘people in sums of 25 cts. ‘o 18 dels., 
starting with but abou’ 100° dols., but 


setting in all over 400 diols. of 


abou 50 were from outside. Taough the 
amouat seemed great to his people, they 
were surprised in the end that they “had 
not felt the giving.” It has been_to the 
Chareh a good step in seif-deptnide 

Preacher Anastasof, of Struimitsa, gave 
a thrilling talk of 20 mifutes of the per- 
secutions in that plage fwaich have, re- 


sulted in increasing the number of ear- 


pre- 


Tax assessors - 


eX pen se 


‘ern here, and. 


nest followers there. Tue opposers vainly 


gorgit evidence against him, and he was 
‘brought before the governor, in the pres- 


ence of the accusing bishop, and asked 
why he lad gone to preach in another 
Village. He replied, “Because Jesus 
Christ sent me.” Tne bishop replied, 
“Jesus Christ does not govern here, but 
the Sultan.” He answered, to the xzov- 
ernor, “I beg your Excellency to iotice 
that I claim that Jesus Curist does zov- 
regret that, the bishop 
icnores For this ans.ver, 
and because it was claimed that ie went 
to the village with seditious inten’, he 
was immediately sent a prisoner to Sal- 


onica, but was soon released waen the 


ease was made known to tue higher of- 
ficials. Galib Pasha of Salonica had been 
acquainted with missionaries in Asia Mi- 


nor, and so was more inelined to listen — 


favorably to those engaged in the same 
work. 
The Meeting this year has been spe- 
cially spiritual, having less of eloqu-nce 
but more of practical value than some 
others. The Spirit of God seemed to be 
with us.: The next Annual Meeting will 
be in Sophia, the capital of Bulgaria. 


For weeks we had no news of our Al- 
banian brother, Mr. Kirias. who has been 
among the robbers, and we feared that 
w- suould hear of his grea‘er suiferings 
and death. A telegram just receiyed an- 
nounces fis safe arrival in Monastir. 


A Bale rian monthly, “Religiozni No- 
vini.”” is issued fromm our press, edived by 
Mr. A. S. 'I'sanof, tor the circulation of “‘re- 
lixious news” amone cur Bulgarian friends, 
aud is meeting wo! well-merited success. 


We hope to make our sueet of value to 
those specially interested in the Bulgs- 
rian work and others. We think ifs 
friends w.ll wisi to pay at least expenses 
paid out for the paper. We therctore 


put tue subserijtion price for 4 issu:s or 
more per vear as follows: Single su- 


scription, 25 cents; 3 copies ‘o one ad- 


dress, 50 cen s; 8 copies or more a‘ the 
rateot 8 copies tor 1 dollar. Taes> terms. 
include postage. Subscriptions may be 
sent to W. P. Clarke, Box 710, Am‘erst, 
Mass. All other communic: ions to Key. 
J. F. Clarke, Samokov, Bulg vria. 


Peet 


byangelical Scuvoi Press, Samokov. 


| 
| 
was an efficient carpenter and made be | 
rulpit, thus saving Myli the | 


Permit me to. make a’ 
some statements involving 
in your item ‘‘ Lecture on 
published Oct. 21, 1885. 


It is there said that ‘‘thro’ the in 


strumentality of Mr. Belden, Mr. Va- 
tralsky came t> this country,” «ce. 

I have never been instrumental in 
the coming of any Bulgarian to this 
country, and it is more than probable 
that I never shall. It is a settled prin- 
ciple of the ‘‘American Board,” the 
foreign missionary society under which 
I served in Bulgaria and Constantino- 
ple, never to encourge any individuals 
of the several races to whom they send 
missionaries, to come to this country. 
The Board has for its aim the teaching 
of evangelical Cliixtianity to tliese 
races, and strives to raise up a native 
ministry upon their own soil, in the 
hope that the Americans may, at so 
early a date as may be possible, witl.- 
draw altogether after doing their broth. 
erly work and leave the people, possess- 
ed of true religion, to their own use 
and development of it without foreign 
embarrassments.. To raise up this na- 
tive ministry, the Board has been at 
great expense to establish schools pre- 
cisely adapted to the needs of the na- 
tive students; schools which afford 
them such a course as, in the nature of 
things, no school in this country can 
equal for the needs of such students. 
Having done this from a consecrated 
uffection for the whole people, and in 
the exercise of a wisdom approved by 
the experience of more than half a cen- 
tury, the Board cam t-but deprecate 
and to the fullest of its opportunities 
discourage, the coming hither of 
Bulgarians, Armenians, or others who 
have become somewhat : acquainted with 
prospered America through the Board’s 
missionaries. 


With this fixed poliey of the Aieget. 
ean Board I have the heartiest sym- 
pathy, and I endeavor to aid it, by 
every means -in my power. Having 
been a missionary in Bulgaria (though 
only for a limited time), and an in- 
structor in the theological school of the 
Board there, I have seen with my own 
eyes the folly, unhappily an exceedingiy 
common one, of what is known to our 
missionaries in Turkey as ‘‘the Eng. 
lish [American] fever.” And it is 


to my house 
friend; but there are limits of assist-_ 


Buigart 


of any one but themselves. All the 
Bulgarians of whom I know, as now in 


the United States (about 30) have come 


of their own motion ; will probably stay 
afew years, not so much for profit 


pecuniarily as for study, and will re-., 
“turn ; some of them to assis€in our 


missions ; but hardly any, perhaps none 
of them, very much. the better fitted by 
their visit here for the evangelical work. 
They come with motives which they 
can reconcile to their own consciences, 
and which in some cases are worthy of 
commendation ; and the motive of hu- 


manity is never dishonored by any of’ 


the American Board or its friends in 
giving them friendly aid. The Bul- 
garians are a noble race, with a grand 
history. I wish it was better known 
in my country, that they might be 
more esteemed, and the American and 
Methodist Boards’ efforts for their 
spiritual uplifting more heartily sec- 
onded. But their edueation, for that 
end, 
than it can be here; and no one who 
knows them ever encourages them— 
others of course do not—to come to 
Americi What should be done for 
them when, o. their own motion, they 
appear on our shores, must be deter- 
mined in each individual case by the 
exigencies of it. 
very interestiug foreign country, they 
may very wisely be welcomed, on the 
same footing with others on 
subjects. 

I wish particularly to say in closing 
this long that Mr. 
Vatralsky to whom reference has been 
inale, came to America altogether 
upon his own responsibility, it was 
nevertheless, under circumstances 
wholly exceptional, with such letters 
from my former associates in his own 
land as justiffed on my part excep- 
tional assistance when he had sought 
me out here. No Bulgarian could 
and not find a 


similar 


note, 


ance beyond which I cannot, because 
of my convictions deseribed above, 
feel ready to go; and in two instanees 
at least, I have directly refused to do 


So. 
W. H. Betpen. 


not come over tor sO far as have- 
ever known, at the invitation or effort 


is better provided for at home 


As ‘leetuvers on a: 


y me, 
lgaria,”’ 

‘ 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


. SKETCH OF SAMOKOV STATION. 
BY REV. H. C. HASKELL, D.D. 


SAMOKOV is a small city, some thirty-five miles south- southeast of Sophia, the 
capital of the principality of Bulgaria. Its location is very healthful — for which 


reason it was chosen as the mission station of this secfidn in place of Sophia, which ° 


was occupied in thatapaeity from 1862 to 1867. ‘The city is in a valley, some 
3,000 feet atfove the sea-levelNand is noted for its clear sparkling water. It 1s 
on theforth side of the Rila ax nodope Mountains, which are piled up 
: grandly against its 
southern sky. 

INHABITANTS. — Since 
the country kecame free 
from Turkish rulé near- 
ly all the Turks have 
left the city ; some fifty 
persons only remaining 
out of goo families. 
There are about 1,300 
Jews here, through 
whose hands the larger 
part of the merchandise 
of the city-passes. The 
rest of the population, 
said to be 9,oco in all, 
_are Bulgarians. 

MissioN) WORK AND 
‘WorKErRS. — The city 
was occupied 48 a mis- 
sion- station in July, 
1869, when Rev. Messrs. 


their wives, had 
been studying the lan- 
guage the previous year 
in Philippopolis, re- 
moved here, and one dwelling-house was bought by the Board. Mr. Page 
remained here till 1874, and Mr. Locke till 1886. One faithful native brother, 
with his family, had been enduring persecution here, including a dozen or more 
anathemas, since 1862. ‘These missionaries, with a Bulgarian helper, -com- 
menced preaching services at once in one of their houses. In the summer of 
1871, at the first annual meeting of this mission after its separation from the 
Western Turkey Mission, the Girls’ Boarding School, with its teachers, Misses 
Maltbie and Beach, was removed to this city from Eski Zagra. Here it has 
prospered and been a blessing to the nation up to the present time. 

In November, i Rey, J. F. Clarke and family, who had worked in Bethe 


VILLAGERS NEAR SAMOKOV.. 


Locke and Page, with 
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Sketch of Samokov Station. 


popolis for eleven years, returned from a visit to America, and were stationed in 
this city, where they are still working. Mrs. V. A. Mumford was connected with 
the Girls’ Boarding School in 1872, Miss Beach having been obliged to leave 
on account of poor health. Mrs. Mumford left the mission in 1877. 

In the fall of 1872 the school for young men, which had been conducted for 
several years in Philippopolis and for one year in Eski Zagra, was reopened: here. 
This has developed into the Collegiate and Theological Institute, with its two 
fine, large buildings, its seven years’ course of study, and its seventy students in | 
the last school year. The cut on the next page shows the main building of 
the Institute, which was erected in 1879, and for eleven years has served manifold 
purposes, furnishing recitation-rooms and dormitory, with kitchen and dining- 
room in the basement. .Last year a building of brick and stone was put up near 
this, containing many conveniences. 

Rev. J. H. House, p.p., removed to Samokov from Eski Zagra in 1874. Here 
he remained, giving his time largely to the Collegiate and Theological Institute, 
till the spring of 1891, when he was called to Constantinople to take charge tem- 
porarily of the mission paper, the Zornifza. Rev. W. H. Belden came to this. 
station in 1880, but returned to America in 1881. Dr. F, L. Kingsbury and wife, 
with Miss S. E. Graves, arrived here in 1881. ‘The latter was compelled to leave 
the work on account of ill-health, but Dr. Kingsbury is still engaged in teaching, 
"and “healing all manner of disease among the people.” Rev. W. W. Sleeper and 
wife came to Bulgaria in 1882, and he did efficient work as pastor, teacher, and 
organizer of the printing-office connected with the Institute, till his return to 
America in 1887. Rev. H. C. Haskell and wife, after a long absence from the 
mission, returned to the work at this station in November, 1887. Their daughter, 
Miss Mary M. Haskell, joined the station in November, 1890. Rev. W. P. 
Clarke, son of Rev. J. F. Clarke, returned from America as a worker to this field 
in July, 1891. 

CHURCH ORGANIZATION. — In November, 1872, thirty persons from this city 
and some out-stations near it were received to membership in the Bansko Church, 
which had been organized in the summer of 1871. In September, 1880, the Bul- 
garian Evangelical Church in this city was organized, and in October following 
its new building, the first of the kind in the Principality, was dedicated. It seats 
400 persons, and though plain and greatly needing an “annex” for the use of the 
Sunday-school and prayer-meetings, is yet a satisfactory church home. ‘The 
greater part of the preaching at the station has been done by the missionaries, 
gh for some fourteen years past one of the teachers in the Institute — a 
icensed preacher — has taken turns with them. 

Our-sTaTions. — The village of Bansko, in Northern Macedonia, some forty- 
five milés over the mountains south of this city, has been its mogf flourishing out- 
tation. It isa neat, thrifty village of nearly 5,000 people, all Bulgarians. It was 
_ first visited by a missionary in 1867, and the first evangelical church among the 
Bulgarians was organized here in 1871. This church has grown till its present 
membership — of ,;whom a part are from the neighboring places —is about 200. 
Four or five other villages in its vicinity are centres of Christian work ; every one 
with a nucleus of church members. | 
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Sketch of Samokov Station. 


Sophia, the capital of the Principality, which was described in the A/issionary 
r Herald for January, 1889, is under the general supervision of this station. Its 
, plain but well-built brick church, its goodly audiences, and its heroic efforts in 
the line of self-support give it a warm place in the sympathies of those interested 
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THE COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT SAMOKOV. 


in the evangelizing of Bulgaria. Bania, Kostenets, and Ichtiman, large villages 
from four to six hours’ ride distant on the east, and Dubnitza, six hours west of 
us, are centres of work, supplied in part by theological students in the Institute. 
The picture on a previous page shows two young villagers, wearing the dress 
most common to the country people in the vicinity of Samokov. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
SAMOKOV, 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGIATE 
AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE SAMOKOV. 


We wish to express our hearty thanks to those of our friends 
who have responded to our appeal made through Rev. Dr. Kings- 
bury and who have kindly assisted in making up the $970 (200 
Pounds Sterling) whieh have been ra’sed in order that the Manual 
Labor Department of our Institute might be placed on a better basis. 
This sum is all too small for the many calls which are , already 
pressing upon us, but by its aid an insufficient but better supply 
of tools has been purchased and we are rejoiced in the hope of 
soon entering the first instalment of our work shop. The students 
are working in earnest upon the building and we expect t to have 
it enclosed before the winter sets in. 

The financial statement of this Department of our institaiién 
speaks for itself. A careful examination of the accounts shows — 
that if we reckon the work of the beneficiaries as a gift to the 
Wood Work Divisign then the Manual Labor Department, comes 
out of its first ycaf with a nett surplus of $4.80 (1 Pound Sterling). 
We can hardly hppe to make the Department a paying institu- 
tion, and yet we fipd ourselves encouraged by this first Annual State- 
ment. Some 36 \students were assisted during the last year by 
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the work afforded them jn this Department. Some of these students 
could not have finished the year without such help. Our conviction 
grows stronger and stronger that this is the true way to deal with 
the vexed question of how to help poor students on Missionary 
eround. We wish it could be so arranged that those who go 
to America should be helped in the same general way only. If 
we leave aside pecuniary aid, we still have the great benefits 
of bodily vigor, skill, industrious habits, manliness, and _ self- 
respect conferred upon the students. We regard the aid to the 
moral character of the school as immense. Temptation always 
assails with greatest force the unemployed. Inducements to way- 
wardness are diminished, discipline is more easily maintained, and 
last but not least the future of many of the boys will be secured. 
The world is always open for skilled, industrious, and moral men. 
The school is more prosperous than ever. The number of the 
students has increased by one third, and poor boys are enable to 
come to the school who otherwise could not enter. The Freshman 
class numbers 19, the largest number ever received. When we 
remember that. this school stands almost alone in its Christian 
einfluence in Bulgaria, that many or most of the national schools are 
centers of infidelity and evil influences, we are persuaded that 
this school. has a great .and important mission in building 
up Christian character in the students: who come to it. And 
when we add that this Christian character here as every-— 
where needs to be strengthened in the direction of manliness, | 
self-respect and self-help, we believe that we may coufidently ap; 
peal’ to our friends to sustain us in our special efforts to found 
an Industrial Department. And we hope that those who have as- 
sisted us, and thus had a share in: this work will be éncouraged 
by this our First Annual Report, and we shall be disappointed 
‘if some do not feel that they cannot do better than to invest some- 
thing more in this Institution. We wish to return the $264 (54'/, 
Pounds Stg) voted by the Trustees trom the Furnishing Fund, because 
it is now much needed there. We believe in the fuiure of this — 

Institution, and in the important influence upon this nation which 
it is destined to have. And we hope to persuade many that there 


can be no better investment ot conseerated means than in building 
it 
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BALANCE SHEET. 


1886-7. 
Printing Division. Wood-work Division. 
Expenses : Expenses : | 
Cost of Printing Presses © § 119.42 | Lumber and materials $ 276 32 
117.35 | Cost of Tools 136.36 
« Apparatus and Furniture 29.04] . Ha:dware & Castings 24.25) 
ev“ “Paper, Cards ete. 175.25 | Work of. students ‘211.20 
Work of pupils 169.88 | Sundry expenses 
« Sundry expenses 22.48 00 
| Receipts: | 
Receipts: | Grant from Trustees 2654.00 
For jobs cash rec'd 455.64 | Cash from Sales. & work , 208.165 
, sale of paper 5.72 | Aid from Printing Dept. 85.36 
Gift from Miss Stone 14.30 | Gift from Rev. R. Thomson . 22.00 
» Chelsea for press 110.00 | Bal. due Station Treas. 97.68 
America for type 10.00 
Bal. due Stat. Treas. from Dept. 37,76 ee 
Total] $33.42 | Liabilties: 2. 
Liabilities: To Trustees 264.00 
To Station Treasurer. 37.76 | Station Treas. 
Bulg. Ev. Soe. 4.40 361.68 
Total 42-16 | Assets 
Assets: | Tools cost ss above 136.36 
Value of Presses 132.00 ; Lumber &e. Estimated | 188.10 
Furniture, &e. 57.51 | Fnrniture unsold 37.40 
Stock of Paper and cards 154.44 | —— 
Total Assets 8 Excess of Assets 0.18 
. *Work of Beneficiaries is not counted 
in this sum. It amounts to 117.61: 
| It is counted as a gift to the Dept. as 
it is not paid the students in money. 


I have requested Rev. Dr. House to print the above report of the Industrial 
Department of the American Collegiate and Theological Institute in Samokov 
Bulgaria. While we desire especially to avoid trenching on the regular contri- 
butions to the American Board, we would urge special contributious to this ob- 
ject. Kvery such contribution, no matter how small, will be gratefully received 
and wiil be invested in this Industrial School so as to be of permanent value. 


- Such contributions may be sent to Mr L. S. Ward. No. 1, Somerset St. Boston 


Mass.; to The Rev. TT. W. Brown, M. A. 32, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 
Chiswick, London, England; to Mr. W. W. Peet, Bible House. Constantinople 
‘Turkey, or to the undersigned at Samokov, Bulgaria. Such contributions should 
be distinctly made “For Industrial School, Samokov, Bulgaria.“ We especially 


desire to secure $6000, of which nearly $1000 is in our hands. In addition to — 


cash we solicit contributions in the form of foot or power machinery or Car-. 


penters’ tools. 


FRED, L. KINGSBURY. 


Sec’y. Board of Trustees, American Collegiate 
and Theolog. Institute. 


Samokoy, Bulgaria. 
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LOCATION OF ROOMS 


THE AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


1. 1. 1. Laree Kindergarten oom. 
2. 
3 Kast Corridor reaching to Ottice (19) at West. : 
4. Children’s Cloak Room. west of. which is Water Closet, 
then Main Stairway: Back Stairway up and down; 
Intranee from Belchetf Street. (20): and, in North- 
: West) corner. Janitor’s Room (21), now used by 


the cook end lier fannly. 
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5.6.7.8. Rented rooms in Second Storey. West of 6 and part 
9.10.11. 5 hall opening to all rooms except Kitchen, 
with Dining Room (10) at the. West. West of the 
rest of 5, on the north side of the Hall, is the Bath 
Room; then Main Stairway; Back Stairway up and 
down; and the Kitchen (11) over Belcheff Street. 
East of the North end of the Kitchen is the Pantry, 
over the driveway to the yard. | | 


12. Miss Sichanoff’s Room, opening into a large Hall which 
has doors:to all rooms except Kitchen, Pantry, and 
my Bed Room, and is used as Dining Room. North 
of this Hall are Bath Room (with irom reservoir), 
Kitchen, Back Stairway, and, at the North-West 
corner over Belcheff Street, my Sleeping Room, 
Kast of the North part of which is the Pantry. 

13. Miss Clarke’s Sleeping Room. 


14. Now Guest Room of my oldest son ’s wite and son from 
Boston. 


15. Storage Room and room of a little helping-girl, Eliza- 
beth, named for Miss Clarke. 
16. Student Teachers’ Room. 
17. My Study. 
18. My Sleeping Room. 
19. Office of Miss Clarke. | 
20. Entrance on Belcheff Street. 
21. Janitor’s or Cook’s Room. 
22. Room of Tenant’s Servants. 
23. Wood Room. 
24. Family Room of Janitor or Cook. 


Several of these rooms can be seen only on a_photo- 
graph taken from the South-West. 


. 
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Under 1.-is a large Storage Cellar,.. 
- Under 2. is a large room (22) wth floor, water-faucet, 
and waste-pipe, available ‘for a kitchen, It is a for the maid- 
servants of the tenants. 
nder Office (19). Wood. Hoon (23). , 
Under entrance from Belcheff Street is a cistern. 
Under Janitor’s or -Cook’s Room. is a Room for the 
Under the Main Stairway 1s the Heating Apparatus. 
Under 4. is. the Laundry, with hot and cold water. 
All these rooms open into corridors: under those in the 
first storey. 
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1861 


‘Miscellaneous Printed Matter 


Letter from Deacon loses 


1876 - Sermon on Tithes, by Blind Hohannes 


1878 - Appeal to Christian Public of Great Britain 


The Gospel in Asia Minor 


1879 
” ~ Special Prayer Requested for Our 
Missionaries in Turkey 
1881 - Another Familiar Letter from Central 


Turkey - T. D. Christie 


1882 - Bible Reading Among Armenians - 


Josephine L. Coffing AN 
1883 - The Leaflet on "The Armenian Conflict” C. Hamlin 
188 ~ Americans in Philadelphia Press 


1886 - - Private } Memorandum on Schools 


1892 - American Rights in Turkey 


1894 or later - Proposed Work for the Blind in - 


Turkey 
1896, - Message from U Se President to Senate 
re treatment by Turkish Government of 


Armenians naturalized Use Gs 


-86 Laura B. Chamberlin: Leaves from her 


Scrapbook of her Printed Letters and Articles 
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19 
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21 


228 

24 
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26 


155-177. 
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LETTER FROM DEA. 


OroomIAH, GEOG TAPA, 
_ Nisan [April] of the English, 9, 1861. 


‘Dear Parents IN Curist, Mr. AND Mrs. Perkins, Dr. AnD Mrs. WriGuHt, 
AND Miss FIskK: | 


I have a great matter of joy to write to you, but excuse me for writing one letter 
to you all five. I wished to write each one of you separately, but on account of the 
weakness of my eyes, and on account of the work of God in my village, and visiting 
the families from house to house, to converse and pray with them (and I also seek out 
all who do not come to church on the Sabbath, and take down their names); thus I 
am so busy, through God’s race, that it was impossible that I should be able to write 
to you individually. I am also copying a lexicon for Mr. Labaree, and, therefore, I 
hope you will be pleased to excuse me, all five of you. | 


On Sabbath day, the last Sabbath of the English March, in the afternoon, priest 


Yohannan (John) was PROP, in his turn, about the monthly collection, (which 
was becoming very small,) that it was a shame; and how much better it would be to 
take up more than they had been accustomed to do; that, if it were possible, there 
should be a double collection, that a preacher might be sent to the mountains to preach 
the blessed gospel to that part of our poor people. Suddenly, there were whisperings, 
a little on this side, and a little on that side. Priest Yohannan desired them to keep. 
still, that there should not be whispering. But God was working in the hear‘s of the 
great and the small assembled in the church. Suddenly, one exclaimed, “ I will give 
one tomon ” [$2.25]; another, “I will give a tomon and a half;” another, “ I will give 
half a tomon;” another, ‘“ Twenty-five cents;” another, “Three tomons;” another, 
‘Four tomons;” one, “A load of wheat,” or, “ Half a load of wheat,” or, “‘ One meas- 
ure,” or “ Three measures.” Others promised four half bushels of raisins, or eight, 
or one, or three. The women also. One of them gave a monet (a Russian dollar) ; 
another three quarters of a dollar; another, one quarter; another, two quarters, or 
one quarter. And others their embroidered headdresses. And others, their jewels, 
and their rings and trappings. And others, one tenth of the products of their vine- 
yards, or of the products of their clover fields; and others, one fourth of their har- 
vest, or one fifth, or one sixth; or, one half of the raisins they now had in their houses. 
Another woman gave four pounds of butter, from a poor cow she had. And one 
poor man, who with difficulty finds millet for'the necessity of his family, who was there 
on that Sabbath, said, “I have a new mat which I have worked myself; I will give it.” 
~ On Monday he took it on his shoulder, and brought it, and committed it to me. Another, 
who had come to meeting on the same Sabbath, gave the fruit of fifteen ridges of his 
vineyard; and another, one tope [12 English yards] of cotton cloth. And so they 
went on giving in these various ways, that in the coming autumn, when their fruits are 
turned out, they may fulfil their vows. And some of them (those who have the 
means on hand) now give what they pledged. A lay brother who is very poor, who 
even in these days was asking something from the brethren for the necessities of his 
family, or a certificate of his need, to have on hand, that he might go to brethren of 
other villages and beg something, was so much affected that he pledged two shillings 
with good-will and joy of heart. 
Many of" the brethren spoke, stirring up and inciting those who were in the church. 


Mar Elias. a bishop 80 years old. spoke: also priest Yohannan, the elder, priest Yo- 


hannan, the younger, Yonan, and others. Between the speeches there were prayers. 
There were still men and women making pledges; and others that made pledges a 
second time. 

I will here write for you some of the words that were spoken by a few of them; for 
I cannot write all; a great deal of time would be required. But I will write these, 
which will suffice as a specimen. One brother of the Sabbath school arose on his feet, 
and pledged a monet (Russian dollar) added to the two (he had given) on his own ac- 
count, in behalf of his two little sons, whom he had asked of the Lord, which made 
three dollars.. And, again, after his mother had pledged an embroidered garment for 
the face, he rose and said, ‘*‘ My mother, don’t be afraid ; pledge more, it 1s for the Lord. 
Remember Mary, who poured out the very precious oitment upon the head of our 
Saviour,” &e. 


Another brother rose and said, “Two mén were discussing together about the ex- 


pense of some undertaking, the building of a church in Jerusalem, or something, I do | 
not quite remember about what. One of them said, ‘I will give two hundred tomons.’ — 


The other said, ‘I, also, will give two hundred tomons.’ Then the first one increased, 
and the other in lke manner. The first one went up to five hundred tomons, and al- 
together it became a thousand tomons.” So he talked to incite the Christians, saying 
that their givings are not for a worldly object, like that of those men, but it is for the 
Lord, and the setting up of his kingdom and his gospel in our village, and among our 
poor people, &c. 


ness) rose and said: “ My brethren, I have a word. Our father Abraham and his 


ishable pearls of this empty world. And all their heavy burdens of debt were lighter 
than a quill or the feather of a flying bird; and all their circumstances of trial and 
annoyance were turned to rest and ease; and oppressions and extortions were cast 
aside, before the blessed feet of Jehovah, in the name of his Son Emanuel. Why not? 

Shall it not be said, ‘“‘ Come ye people! come ye nations! together let us praise th, 
Lord ; for the Lord God is to be exalted and honored and magnified from everlasting \ 


to everlasting.” 


In the evening, at meeting-time, the men and the women assembled. Some of them 
brought in their hands embroidered head-garments and ornaments. One of them 
brought a silvered border (the kind which is sewed on the garments of. the females for 
the bosom), its price being a tomon, or perhaps more. Others, who were not at meet- 
ing in the church, came in the evening with pledges in their mouths, one saying, “I 
will ee a tomon,” etc.; and another, while in his house, had said, “ I will give a load 
of wheat (five bubhels from my own threshing-floor, as soon as the harvest is out.” 
And when I met him I wrote him down for the load of wheat. Said I, “It is obliga- 
tory” [on your neck.] “ Yes,” he cheerfully answered, “ yes, of course.” On that 
evening Yonan conducted the meeting. It was a very delightful time. Sleep depart- 
ed from our eyes that night, from joy and thanksgiving to the Lord, for the great work 
he has done in the midst of us, when we were not looking for all these things that 
have come to pass. 

On the first Monday of the month of Nisan (April), in the morning, we went to the 
city to meeting. Many of the teachers and brethren and friends were assembled as 
usual (at monthly concert), and many of them inquired about the work which God 


had done in Geog Tapa, and they marvelled and also rejoiced. The bell rung in the 


afternoon, and we went to the large chapel. Mr. Coan conducted the meeting, and 
afterward invited us to speak. Priest Yohannan, my uncle, spoke ; afterwards I spoke ; 
and after me Yonan; also other brethren from our village, and those who preach in 
other villages. Here also the glorious finger of the Creator wrought very great and 
wonderful works. (Embroidered garments of the women and their ornaments, ete. 
[those given at Geog Tapa] were exhibited to the whole assembly by John.) Pledgers 
began to pledge money and things. ‘The same brethren from our village, who labor in 
other villages, increased and increased; also other brethren from the villages of the coun- 
try; also of the laymen who were there. Here also, amid their pledges to give, there were 
addresses and prayers. And the amount of giving was after the manner I have de- 
scribed in our village ; but many others pledged more. One who at first pledged fifteen 
tomons, again promised all the fruit of one of his vineyards. And after a few minutes 
he rose and said: “ The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the three are one God. 
The fifteen tomons to the Father; the fruit of the vineyard to the Son; and a load of 
flour to the Holy Spirit.” And others, from four tomons to five, and even up to eight, 
each one. And others one tenth of all their produce, one fourth, one fifth, one sixth, 
and soon. And one of the Nestorians first pledged a watch, and afterwards thirty to- 
mons, so that it should be as the price of a robe for the bride (the church of Christ). 

I cannot describe or write the pleasant and joyful speeches, or about the joy of . 
the dear missionaries who were there. Both the gentlemen and the ladies partici- 
pated in this giving, with great joy. Here, also, we remained in the chapel perhaps 
four hours. Oh, what a delightful time it was! The girls of the Female Seminary 
also gave. 

Again, in the evening, there was a meeting. Mr. Ambrose Gnducted it. There ~ 
were many prayers and addresses. On Tuesday, the 2d of April, our Father in 
heaven caused to fall rain and snow; we could not scatter; many of the brethren 
remained in the city, and those other teachers, from the district of Barandooz, came 
down from Seir, and heard these tidings. They marvelled and rejoiced. In the | 
evening, again, there was a meeting. Mr. Ambrose again conducted it. There were 
many prayers and addresses, and those brethren from Barandooz now made pledges 
in great love and promptness: and many others, for a second and: third time, made 
pledges. There is one, who isa joiner, who promised to give one month of joiner 
work. On Wednesday, the 3d of Nisan, the missionaries from Seir came down, very 
joyful. Mr. Cochran met some of them, and said, “ Your faces are very happy,” &c. 
So was his. 

On the Sabbath, the 7th of April, our Sabbath-school assemblage was very large, 
and in the afternoon of the same, I preached, in my turn, from these words: “ Set 
your affections on things above.” Col. ili. 2. Again, men and women pledged to 
give something for the Lord. Malek Aga Bey pledged, as a second offering, half the 
raisins he now has in his house. In the evening many came to meeting. This, also, 
was a very delightful day. | : 

On the 8th of April, 1 heard, in the seminary in the city, that there were collec- 
tions there again on Sunday, the 7th of April. Mar Yohannan pledged thirty tomons. 


| In the village of Vazerova, also, about twenty tomons were collected, as I under- 
Another brother (one who had not been able to speak in church from his bashful-— 
_of Charbash, on the 4th of April, were very eager to make pledges; but I have not 


wife Sarah were aged. In their old age God gave to them one only son; but again, | 


God demanded of Abraham that he should slay him for a sacrifice; and he listened, 
and did as God willed. But the same Abraham was mindful of the covenant of God, that 


his seed should be as the starsin the heavens and as the sand on the seashore. So he be-- 


lieved, and so he received. We also, my brethren, though we are very poor, and 
are under the burden of the oppression and extortion of the Mohammedans, yet let 
us cae bravely of our poverty, and we shall receive of the Lord according to our 
7 

* My brother George got up and said: “Ye women ! When Moses was building the tab- 


ernacle, he asked of the Israelites the expenditures, and they brought them. The women | 


also engaged zealously in the matter, and brought the brass on the backs of their mirrors, 
ete. If you will make your garments a little narrower, or diminish the tinsel bottoms, 
it will be very easy for you to give for the Lord,” &c. After a little time he spake again : 
“Wake up! Behold the musicians are giving for the Lord! ,On their wealth (their 
drums and their pipes) is written, “‘ Holiness to the Lord!” Here was brought to 
remembrance a sermon of Mr. Perkins, which he preached in our village to the Sab- 
bath schools. ‘In that day holiness to the Lord shall be written on the bells-of their 
horses,” &c. (because those volunteers, the owners of the camels, who were going to 
carry raisins which I had bought to Erivan, were detained on the Sabbath day, and 
not allowed to start when they were all ready to put on their loads). Perhaps you 
will remember it, my dear Mr. Perkins. } 

To sum up, there were many addresses ; they remained long’in the church, perhaps 
more than three hours, when we went out, and saw all the faces of the men and 
women changed to joy and gladness, and their color and countenance like roses and 
open blossoms ; the depth of their poverty and low estate seemed like a pleasant val- 
ley of flowers, and full of fatness and spiritual enjoyment, and in the midst thereof all 
precious hid treasures laid open, more precious than gold and silver and all the per- 


* Dr. Perkins has sent to the Missionary House this letter of Deacon Moses (which he has had the kindness to translate), to the end that others may share with him the joy afforded b 
g what the Lord has been pleased to de in Persia, that the same * 


ze may possibly occur to Christians in the United States, after hearin 


possibility of closing the present financial year with a heavy debt 


ir I nll en will greatly rejoice, in view 
mony our people; and tifdt you wii 


‘write to you these pleasant tidings. 
these delightful days, the like of which I have never seen. 


stood, and the people of Degala have made pledges of a collection; also, the people 


heard since whether collections were made there on the 7th of Nisan or not. 

Yesterday, priest Abraham came from Ardishai.. He says there had been a collec- 
tion there of thirteen tomons, from the readers there, and he says there are many 
others still, who will give. Also the people of Takky will make collections on the 
coming Sabbaths. 

My dear friends, the Lord does not permit that your toils and pains here shall be in 
vain; and the toils and pains of the missionaries now here... He has heard. the. 
prayers of your missionaries, and of all the Christians there in America, and of us 
also, poor, weak Nestorians. The Lord magnifies his work, and advances it here 
more.and more, and in all the eastern countries, and throughout the world. 

My dear fathers, — Mr. Perkins and Dr. Wright, —excuse me that I have not 
written to you till now. I cannot forget you, nor your good that you have done for 
me from the days of my childhood tll the last. Peace to you, dear friends. | 

of thes 


I had never rejoiced sof¥much as I rejoice in 
ll is from the Lord. 
Let millions praise him. I pray that this matter of giving may still increase and 
advance. 

My family, and all the people of my house join me in much love to you and your 
children. We are much pleased with the new missionaries. They are very pleasant. 
We thank them and those who sent them. | | 

The amount of collections in our village is about seventy tomons, — perhaps more, 
hones the tithes of the produce, and the ornaments, and the garments, &e. But the 
amount of the collections in the city I do not well know. : I think it may be 300 
tomons or more, besides the seminaries, &c. 


Your loving friend, 


MOSES, 


its 
grace of God ” bestowed upon our churches, WOuld keep the Board frown 
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Kerman on Withes. 


Biinp Howannes, of Shepik, Eastern Turkey. 


[Blind Hohannes, (John, sometimcs called 
“John Concordance,” because of his great know]- 
edge of the Scriptures) graduated some years ago 
from the Theological Seminary at Harpoot, East- 
ern Turkey, and was afterwards stationed as 
preacher at Shepik, a small and very poor village 
not far from Arabkir. There he exerted a most 
happy influence, and there he first preached. his 
sermon on tithes. Miss West, who heard him 
preach afterwards on the subject at Harpoot, sent 
an abstract of the discourse for the Missionary 
Herald, where it was published in October, 1868. : 
It was reprinted in the Christian Work, a stand- 
ard English publication, with the suggestion that 
it should be circulated by hundreds of thousands 
among Christians of England, was translated into 
Welch, has been repeated in India, and China, 
and Africa, exciting no little interest, and is now 
issued in a convenient form for circulation, in con- 
sequence of a recent call for copies. 


/ / 
| 


West *‘temarks: ‘It is difficult ist jus- 


tice to a scene and a sermon’ so unique. When 
the sightless man was led up into the pulpit, his 
appearance was anything but attractive; but he 


had a message from the Lord of Hosts, and well . 
did he deliver it.” “The blindness of the preacher 


added to the impression. Saying, ‘ We will read’ 
such a chapter, or hymn, he would repeat the 
same, word for word; and when he called upon 


the people to read, it was for their sake rather 


than his own.” 


The preacher commerjced his discourse by 
repeating that striking \passage in Malachi: 
“Will a man vob God? Wet ye have robbed 
me :. but ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? 


In tithes and offerings,” etc. He then, in few 


words, told us that he proposed to show from the 
Word of God, that the giving of a tenth to the 
Lord was a primitive institution, attended with 
great benefits and blessings to the givers, and 
perpetuated and enforced under the ew dispensa- 
tion no less than the old. | : 
“Open your Bibles,” he said, “at the 14th 
chapter of Genesis, and let some one read the 
18th and 2oth verses.” Bibles were instantly 
opened all over the house, and the passage read, 
in clear tones, by one of the congregation. 


~ 
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“Abraham gave tithes to Melchizedek,” said 
the preacher, “more than four hundred years 
before the giving of the law to Moses : — Abra- 


ham, ‘the father of the faithful,’ whose children | 


the Jews gloried in being,— Abraham, whom 
even Moslems honor and call ‘ the blessed.’” 
‘Now turn tothe 28th chapter and read the 
2oth, 21st, and 22d verses.” Jacob’s vow was 
read, concluding with the words: “And of all 


that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the 


tenth to thee.” He then rapidly drew the con- 
trast between Jacob’s goimg to Padan-aram — 
alone, and in utter destitution —and the return, 
with his flocks and herds, and camels, men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants; for the man had in- 
creased exceedingly, in spite of the covetousness 
of Laban. . “And now,” he said, ‘open at the 
27th of Leviticus, and read the 30th verse. ‘And 
all the ¢#the of the land zs the Lord’s,’”’ repeated 
the preacher: ‘‘nine-tenths for yourselves, but 
one-tenth ‘is holy unto the Lord.’ Open at 
Numbers 18th, and read the 2oth, 21st, 26th, 28th 
and 29th verses.” This was done, and then Ho- 
hannes briefly commented upon each verse. He 
said the Levites, who ministered in the house of 


the Lord, were to have no part or inheritance in | 
the /and, for the “thes of the people were to be © 


their inheritance ; and of these tithes, they were 


| 


- 


to offer a tenth to the Lord, “even of all the dest 
thereof!” “Read Deut. 14th, 22d; and 26th, 
12th. See the abundant provision made, not 
only for the Levites, but also for the ‘stranger, 
the fatherless and the widow.’ Read also 2d 


| Chron. 31: 4-10, where the people are described 
as obeying the command of God, and bringing in 


‘abundantly’ of the ‘increase of the land.’ And 
the chief priest answered king Hezekiah, when 
he questioned him concerning the ‘eaps,’— 


‘Since the people began to bring the offerings 


into the house of the Lord, we have had enough 
to eat, and have left plenty ; for the Lord hath 
blessed his people ; and that which is left is this 
great store.’ 

“ Now read Nehemiah 13: roth, 13th, and 14th 
verses. Mark the contrast! The people no longer 
gave tithes ;——the house of the Lord was dese- 
crated, and the Levites had forsaken their sacred 
ottice, and ‘fled, every one to Ais own FIELD!’ 
And now,” said the preacher, ‘‘ we will turn to the 
new dispensation. Open at the 23d of Matthew 
and read the 23d verse: ‘These ought ye to have 
done, and sof to leave the other undone,’ are our 
blessed Saviour’s words to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. Ye do well to pay ¢ithes,—it is your duty, 


— but ye ought also to do judgment, mercy and - 
faith, Now turn to Luke 18: 42. ‘Wo unto 
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you Pharisees, for ye tithe . . . all manner of 


herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of 


God: these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.’ Read Luke 3: 7-12. ‘Bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance,’”’ repeated the 
preacher. ‘John the Baptist was a connecting 


link between the Jewish and the Gospel dispen- 


sations, and he spake as he was moved by the 
Spirit of God, —‘ Now also is the axe laid at the 
root.of the tree.’ What tree? It was nothing 
less than the tree —the root—of se/f and se/fish- 
ness! What this good fruit is he tells us in the 


Ith verse: ‘He that hath two coats, let him im- 


part to him that hath none; and he that hath 
meat (food), let him do likewise.’ Where now 
remains the ?”? he exclaimed. ‘Under the 
new dispensation, not one tenth merely, but one 
HALF is required!” (At this announcement there 


was ati evident sensation in the audience; many 


a face lighted up with a smile, as the electric cur- 
rent shot through the assembly). : 

The preacher continued: ‘ Read now the 6th 
of Luke, 38th verse. ‘Give, and it shall be given 
unto you.’ ve, and you shall have the where- 
withal to give! Shut your hand and your heart, 


and you shut the windows of heaven; you keep’ 


back the blessing of God. See what Christ says 
in Luke £2: 33. ‘Sell that ye have and give 


by 


alms,’ &c., which means — consider yourselves as 
stewards of God’s grace on the earth; seeking 
your inheritance in the world to come. You are 
to set light store by your earthly possessions, and 
lay up treasure in heaven, Nowread Luke 14: 
$3," Slowly and solemnly the preacher repeated 
the words of the Master,—‘‘‘ So likewise, whoso- 
ever he be of: you that forsaketh not ALL that he 
hath, he CANNoT be my disciple!’ Ah, my 
brethren,” he said, ‘‘it is not merely a Zezth, or 


even a half of our worldly possessions that Christ 


claims, z¢ zs our ALL! Think upon the meaning 
of those words, Jt is thus He speaks to you: 
‘If you wish to be my disciple, you must cozzet 
the cost! You cannot serve fo masters. You 
must give up everything that the children of this 
world seek after. You must hold yourselves a/oof 
from your earthly possessions, (the Armenian 
version of the text quoted from Luke 14: 33), 
holding to them /oose/y, setting your affections on 
things above. Your comfort, pleasure, honor, 
ease, yea, your very /ife, you must esteem as z0th- 
ing in comparison with my service! And in thus 
losing a// you will find ALL, and that forever.’ 
“Open your Bibles at Matthew 19: 29, and 
Mark 10: 29. and the glorious promise to those 
who truly ‘forsake all’ for Christ and his cause. 
See,” exclaimed Hohannes, after solemnly repeat- 


$ 
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ing the passage, ‘“‘see how rich the reward! A 
hundred-fold in this life, and 2fe everlasting 
beside ! Now open at Luke roth, read from the 
2d to the roth verse. Note the words of Zac- 
cheus: ‘The half of my goods I give to the poor’ 
—and mark the answer of our Saviour. But 
what say you? Is salvation to be bought with 
money? ‘We all know that itis ‘without money, 
without price.’ Why then this blessing upon 
Zaccheus?”’ ‘* Because,’”? answered one of the. 
congregation, “the giving was the fruit of his 
faith!” “Yes,” rejoined the preacher, ‘ Zac- 
cheus brought forth fruit worthy of true repent- 
ance, and immediately received the promised 
blessing. 

“ Now let me tell you a story. When I was in 
the class in sermonizing, in the seminary, our 
teacher was very anxious that we who were soon 
to go forth as preachers, and perhaps become pas- 
tors, should work upon right principles ; and he 
often talked to us of our duty, as leaders, to teach 
the people to do for themselves. He sometimes 
told us of places where much money (of the 
Board) had been expended by missionaries, and 
little real good accomplished, because the people 
had not been taught to give for Christ’s cause. 
‘In one little village,’ he said, ‘40,000 piasters of 
the Board’s money was spent, the people giving 
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only 50 piasters during thirteen years! And the 
work in that place amounts to nothing, to-day, in 


consequence of this unwise course.’ 


“It so happened, that when my course of study 
was finished, I was appointed to that village. It 
was the last place I should have chosen. I had 
no desire to go to that field, but God had so 
ordered, and I went. The missionaries told me 


that my wages would be 1,500 piasters per year,* 


of which the people were to raise 600 piasters ; 
and before I left, one of them took me aside, and 
counselled me to make it as easy for the people as 
possible, by eating at their houses, etc., etc., be- 
cause it would come hard to them at first to do so 
much. - Soon after I went there, a neighboring 
pastor came over to the village, and we helda 
meeting with the brethren. We talked about my 


support, and it seemed that they had, with much 


difficulty, subscribed 500 piasters per year. I told 
them the missionaries had said they would raise 
600. ‘Never!’ they exclaimed, ‘we cannot raise 
another fara!’ And pastor M. said it was im- 
possible—they were too poor. ‘Where then 
shall I get my other hundred?’ I asked. ‘We 
will help you from our place,’ he answered. 

“But my mind was not at rest. That night I 


thought much on the subject. I said to myself — 


* $60. ‘The piaster is about four eents. 
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‘Suppose the American Board should some day 
withdraw its support from this and other feeble 
churches, what will become of them?’ And I 
prayed: ‘O, Thou who knowest all things, and 
with whom are all plans, show thy ignorant ser- 
vant how thy kingdom can best be established in 
this land.’ And it seemed to me that a voice said, 
in my soul— ‘It can be done, dy giving one in 
every ten!’ When I thought it over, it occurred 
to me to test it first in my own case... One tenth 


of my 1,500 per year would be 150 piasters. / No!’ 


I said, ‘I can’t give as much as that; I Shoute 


’ suffer for it.’ But when I came to take it out of 


every month’s allowance it did not seem so much. 
‘One tenth of my 125 per month, will be 12 1-2 
piasters ; 7 can doit,’ I said, ‘and JZ wi//, even if 
I do have to pinch a little?’ + It happened that 
pastor visited us about that time, and I laid 
the subject before him, ‘It can be done,’ he said, 
‘and it must be. I will give a tenth of my salary.’ 
And so said preacher , who also came over. | 

‘Well, then,’ I said, ‘do you think it will do for - 
me to lay it before the brethren?’ ‘ Yes,’ they 
replied, ‘it 1s the best thing you can do.’ So I 
prepared myself and preached. to the people on 
the next Sabbath. The Lord blessed his own 
word. They accepted it, and came together to be 


t Hohannes had no family to support. 
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‘written’ for their tithes. When we made a 


rough estimate it appeared that their ¢exths would 
amount to more than my entire salary! ‘ Why, 
how is this?’ they all said; ‘it was so hard be- 
fore, but now it comes very easy, and is truly 


pleasant.’ 


‘“ Now, to show you how God blessed that little 


_ flock, I will mention one case. There was one of 
the brethren who had a vegetable garden, which 


the Turkish official, in writing down the taxes, 
had estimated at goo piasters (for that year’s 
produce), taxing him go piasters. Others said it * 
was too much ; it would not produce that amount. 
But mark the fulfillment of the promise in Mal- 
achi iii: 10. That brother sold 3.000 piasters 
worth of vegetables, besides what was eaten by a 
household of 32 persons, and given away — 
amounting to full 3,000 more. Others were also 
blessed, and all acknowledged that they had never 
known a year of such prosperity. The people not 
only supported their preacher and school-teacher, 
but also paid over 2,000 piasters for other pur- 
poses.” | | 

The preacher was about to close his discourse, 
when a member of the congregation arose, and 
asked permission to say a few words.—‘“‘I have 
learned,” he said, “ from one of the missionaries, 
another truth which has great weight in this giv- 
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ing of one tenth of our income to the Lord. Un- 
der the old dispensation, the Jews were only 
required to care for their own nation, but under 
the new dispensation the command is, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature!’ Therefore a ¢enth is not enough for 
Christians to give.” To this the preacher re- 
sponded: “A ¢enth is the very least that a disci- 
ple of Christ can give. Over and above that, he 
should give as God prospers him.” ‘‘ And now,” 
he added, ‘“‘let us seek the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
that we, and all our offerings, may find acceptance 


before God.” 


_ My gracious Lord, I own thy right 
To every service I can pay, 
And count it my supreme delight, 
To hear thy dictates and obey. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all! | 


/ 


“For ye know the grace of our Lord ] 
Christ, that though He was rich, yet for 
sakes he became poor, that ye through His 
erty might be rich.” 
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ASIA MINOR. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


For many years British Christians have been accustomed from time to time to 
contribute generously in aid of the work which American Missionaries have been prosecuting in 
the Turkish Empire. Of very great value also has been the influence of the British Ministers 
resident at Constantinople. Lorp Srratrorp pE Repcwirre, especially, is held in grateful 
remembrance by Missionaries in Turkey, and by friends of Missions: in the United States, for 
his wise counsels and moral support in times of danger and persecution. Under present circumstances, 
in view of the new relations between Great Britain and Turkey, and the increased facilities which 
it is hoped may result therefrom for the prosecution of efforts for the moral and social elevation 
of the various nationalities of the Turkish Empire, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions desire to present a kindly Appeal to Christians generally in Great Britain for 
increased aid to their work in Turkey, and particularly to that in Asia Minor, where many of 
their stations are located. Much has been already accomplished there. American Missionaries 
have become thoroughly acquainted with the character and wants of the different populations. 
In co-operation with the British and Foreign, and American Bible Societies, and assisted at times 
by English scholars, they have translated the Scriptures into the Arabic, Armenian, Bulgarian, and 
Turkish languages. With the aid also of the Tract Societies of the two countries they have 
created an educational and religious literature in these different languages amounting to over three _ 
hundred million pages. They have organized nearly one hundred churches as centres of light and 
Christian influence. They have established schools of various grades—common schools, boarding 
schools, seminaries, and colleges—in hundreds of towns and cities. These schools have been 
attended by tens of thousands of youth of both sexes, where education was before practically 
unknown; and have indirectly affected the thoughts and lives of many tens of thousands more. 
In view, therefore, of work already accomplished, and of the new facilities whicli;—as above 
intimated, may be hoped for in the future, may they not ask. their Christian brethren in Great . 

¢ _ Britain to co-operate with them more largely than they have done heretofore? What is needed 
is, not the establishing in Turkey of new, separate, or rival organizations— this we should regard 

as a serious disaster—but simply the supplementing of work in progress, turning to account the 

wisdom,- experience, and established reputation of those now in the field. 


The standing of American Missionaries is so well known in Great Britain that we 
_ believe no argument is needed to show their fitness to act as the almoners of English bounty. 
It is enough to refer to the very high estimate repeatedly given of them by ~D STRATFORD 
pE Repevirre, the of SHarrespury, Sir A. H. Layarp, and many others. “A vigorous 
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prosecution of the evangelistic and educational work which the Missionaries have commenced in 
the various provinces of Asia Minor is of vital importance to prepare the people there rightly 
to appreciate and rightly to use any new civil and political privileges which may be secured for 
them. ‘The different nationalities need to be taught, as they will be by the preaching of the 
Gospel, to respect the rights of others as well as to claim their own. Young men, Moslems and 
Christians, need to be prepared by a liberal education, under the highest moral influences, to fill 
important offices in a reformed administration of Government. It is believed that the present 
is emphatically a time to put forth new -efforts to develop the intellectual and moral life of all 
classes in that extended territory, and thus break the power, not only of the doctrines of Islam, 
but of the hardly less debasing errors and. superstitions of a corrupted Christianity. Anything 
accomplished in this direction will have its influence upon the general prosperity of the land. 
It will tend to secure the earliest development of the rich agricultural and mineral resources of 
the country. It will awaken a spirit of enterprise and a desire for improvement that will open 
new avenues to British commerce. So that whatever aid may be rendered from Great Britain — 
to the Missionary work in Asia Minor will be not only a work of high benevolence, securing the 
love and gratitude of the people there, but will bring its material reward to the benefactors. It 


will, moreover, help to restore a portion of the globe, rich in historical associations, to an honoured 
place in the civilized world. 


The rising Evangelical communities in Asia Minormare putting forth most commendable 
efforts to support their own institutions, and to extend the influence of the Gospel all about 
them; but the need of assistance is only too obvious for a people suffering—to almgst the last 
degree—from the oppressive taxation of many years, from recent faming, from the burdens of 
the late war, and from the utter stagnation of all forms of business, to say noffiing’ of the ignorance 
ind superstition: which have long suppressed enterprise and efforts for impyovement. Assistance 
is needed especially for colleges and higher institutions of learning; for the ‘erection of plain yet 
commodious houses of worship; and to aid temporarily in the support of teachers and. native 
preachers, of whom not less than two hundred are prepared to labour at once among the Moslems 
in their own language. For these various objects a large sum is needed. Even £100 ,000 sterling 
could wisely be expended during the next two or three years on the more than three Leaeeil places 


in which evangelical and educational efforts are now in progress in Asiatic Turkey under the 
direction of iby American Board. 


With the help thus afforded in this time of special need, it may be hoped that the 
people will be encouraged to make a fresh start on the high road to self support. Since 
indiscriminate charity would be injurious to the peuple, it is of the utmost importance that any 
aid given should be wisely proportioned to the need of the. various localities; and it is believed 


_ that experienced Missionaries on the ground. are best fitted to make the pruper distribution of 
any Funds that may be received. 


This Appeal is made to meet a temporary emergency, but not to trench upon other 
| forms of Christian benevolence. The American Board will continue its work as heretofure, but 
further aid is needed in behalf of a long-oppressed people now awakening to new life and hope, 
and brought into. special palations to Great Britain. Whatever differences of opinion may prevail 
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in regard to ‘questions of political changes and reforms in Turkey, surely there can be none in 
regard to the importance of securing the largest scope and the earliest success to those intellectual 


and moral forces already introduced which have so vital a connection with the spiritual and. social 
regeneration of the millions of that Empire. 
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Contributions to the onnaid Fund may be made to Messrs. Barina Bros. & Co., 
Bankers, No. 8, Bishopsgate-st. Within, London, by whom all moneys received will be put to the 
credit of the Board without charge, and disbursed under its direction and through its Missionaries. 


In behalf of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 


ALPHEUS HARDY, Chairnian ‘Ex. Com. 


| N. G. CLARK, Foreign Secretary. 
Lonpvon, Nov. 20, 1878. 


a The undersigned have given sinis signatures commending the objects of the above ae 
to the British Public, and asking for them a amet and cordial support :— 


THE EARL OF ‘SHAFTESBURY, 
LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
LORD KINNAIRD, 
LORD LAWRENCE, 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
SIR WILLIAM MUIR, 
WILLIAM E. BAXTER, m.r., | 
THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
HORATIUS BONAR, v.., 
S. MANNING, LL.p. 
HENRY WRIGHT, Esc., 
HUGH M. MATHESON, Ese. 
THE REV. G. D. CULLEN, 
HENRY ALLON, p.p., 
DONALD FRASER, 
REV. WILLIAM WRIGHT, s.a., 


Persons receiving this Appeal are respectfully requested to make its contents known as 
widely as possible; and, when convenient, to secure united contributions for the proposed Fund. 
Further information may be obtained of the Rev. KEpwarp G. Porrer, 48" lorrington Square, 
London, W.C., by whom public acknowledgment of receipts will be made through the Press. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR — 
FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


The Gospel in Asia Minor. | 


The following statistics will show the extent of 
the Missionary Work -now in progress in ASIA 
MINoR under the direction of the American ’ 
Board, and the opportunities for enlarged effort ’ 
in that work. 


THE FIELD. 


Missionaries have occupied as centers of labor, 
Constantinople, Nicomedia, Broosa, Smyrna, 
Manisa, Marsovan, Sivas, Tocat, Yozgat, Cesarea, 
Trebizond, Erzroom, Bitlis, Van, Arabkir, Har- 
poot, Diarbekir, Mardin, Mosul, Tarsus, Adana, 
Marash, Aintab, Aleppo, Oorfa, and Antioch. 
Connected with most of these central stations, 
and within a radius of a hundred miles of each, 
are numerous out-stations in which schools have 
been established, and in which the Gospel is regu- 
larly preached , by educated natives. The four 
stations in Eastern Turkey, for example, are sur- 
rounded by 120 out-stations—Harpoot alone by : i 
sixty-seven, in which twenty-one churches have 
been organized. 
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MISSIONARY FORCE. 


The whole number of missionaries from the 
first has amounted to 384. The number now in 
this part of the Turkish field is 116, including 41 
ordained missionaries with their wives, and 28 
Christian women specially devoted to labors in 
behalf of their sex. | 

CHURCHES. 


‘The number of evangelical churches already 
organized is eighty-nine, having nearly 6,000 — 
communicants. The average attendance at places 
of worship is about 25,000, and very commenda- 
ble efforts are made by the people to maintain 
their schools and churches, nearly one half of 
which are self-supporting. Their contributions 
to various objects of Christian benevolence dur- 
ing the past year, despite the distress of the 
times, amounted to not far from $19,000. | : 


SCHOOLS. 


The three Colleges, the outgrowth of mission- 
ary work, Robert College at Constantinople, Cen- 
tral Turkey College at Aintab, Armenia College 
at Harpoot; four Theological Seminaries, Mar- 
sovan (Armenian, Greek, and Turkish) ; Har- 
poot (Armenian and Turkish) ; Mardin (Arabic); 
and Marash (Turkish); twelve Seminaries and 
High Schools for Girls (viz., the Home at Con- 
stantinople, the Seminaries at Marsovan, Harpoot, 
Mardin and Aintab; and the High Schools at 

- Bardezag, Broosa, Manisa, Sivas, Cesarea, Bitlis 


Sent from Missionary Rooms, Boston, Novem- 
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and Marash), have in all an attendance of over 
800 students, taught in the English, Armenian, 
Turkish, and Arabic languages. The common 

schools have an attendance of about 10,000 pu- 
pils. Normal schools have been established at 
Broosa, Harpoot and Aintab. High schools have 
also been established at several points by native 
communities. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


An educational and religious literature, amount- | 


ing to over three hundred million pages, has 
been developed in the different languages to meet 
the growing interest in education, and to provide 
for the Christian nurture of the people. Besides 
the Scriptures in the various languages, and text 
books for the schools, many valuable works on 
Christian Doctrine and the evidences of Chris- 


tianity have been published. Next to the Scrip- 


tures, the newspaper press is perhaps the most 
important agency in molding the popular mind 
throughout the Empire—the circulation amount- 
‘ing now to about 8,009 copies from the Bible 
House at Constantinople. 


Such is a brief statement of the religious and 
educational forces at work in that portion of the 
Turkish Empire now brought into new relations 
to Great Britain—forces through which alone a 
‘rue social and moral renovation can be effected. 
The agencies are complete in their plan and 


Another Familiar Letter from Central 


Sis, the Cilictan Plain, 
March 22, 1SS1. 


DEAR FRIENDS: — You would like to be here 
with me, I know. As I write [ am sitting on the 
western slope of the hill from which rises the 
lofty reck-citadel of this ancient town; its castel- 
lated top is frowning down upon me, from a 
height of nearly a thousand feet, the sides of the 
rock being almost sheer precipice. “The castled 
crag of Drachenfels” Can scarcely bé a more 
picturesque object than is this old stronghold of 
the Armenian kings of Ciliciay At my feet runs 
a roaring mountain-torrent, spanned, near by, by 
an old bridge, probably Roman, of ten arches: 
ta west and north the snow-covered range of 
aurus running down past Tarsus to the sea.- 
Po the south the immense plain and the road° 
from Adana. I can sweep six miles of that road 
with my field-glass; and expect soon to see my 
dear..brother. Montgomery..and his. zabtieh ap. 
proaching on it. By appointment he is to meet 
me here today, he. coming from Adana, and I 


from the mountains’ between this and Marash 


and so together we are going for a campaign in 
the. Hadjin mountains. When I catch sight of 
him, my friends, your conversation with me will 
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stop abruptly. I shall mount my little Arab 
here and gallop down that road to exchange 
hand-grips with one of the truest men and best 
Christian workers in the servicc-of the American 

p Board. After all my lonely touring, it does my 
heart good to think of getting beside such a 
brother and hearing and using once more our 
dear English speech. 

I reached here yesterday evening. It would 
be impossible for me to tell you now one half the 
interesting things that might be told of my recent 
touring. Here in the Plain I find countless flow- 
ers In bloom, and the’ young wheat a foot high; 
but on the mountain-heights from which I have 
just come, the snow lies two feet deep. We had 
the greatest difficulty in getting from one village 
to another, by reason of the snow. At times we 
got magnificent views of the two ranges of 
mountains (the Amanus and the Taurus) of the 
great Plain, and even of the blue Mediterranean, 
seventy-five miles to the south....We passed, near 
by, more than twenty old Greek and Roman cas- 
tles, perched like eagles’ nests on the tops of 
inaccessible cliffs. In one of these, near Geben, 


-the.last.king of Lesser Armenia was captured by 


the Saracens, who had driven him and his dimin- 
ishing band of followers from one stronghold to 
another of those mountain regions. 

I have copied a great many Greek inscriptions, 
some of them of considerable historic interest. 
And I got ove inscription from a slab of syenite 


near Geben which, I think\will puzzle the arche- 
ologists. The letters are abcross between the old 
Greek and the Pheenician. I purpose sending it 
to Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover. One of the 
Greek inscriptions records the erection of a 
church in the time of the Emperor Theodosius. 
It opens with a quotation from the beginning of 
the Gospel of John, skipping entirely the clause, 
“the Word was God,” a. significant omission 
when we remember that at that time “the whole 


_ world was Arian.” Instead of saying “the Word 


was with God,” it says, “the Word was with 
(tpo¢ Tov Orr) or before the Gods,” e., sup- 
pose, the ‘/ohim, the angels. This very interest- 
ing stone I am trying to procure for Andover 
Seminary. It is now built into the wall of a 


large house in one of the villages. —— 


But enough of these outside matters. Those 
mountains to the west and northwest of Marash 
are full of Armenian villages, some of which had 
never before seen an American missionary. In 
some of them native helpers have labored for a 
short season, and have been driven out at the 
instigation of the priests. But now all that is 
changed. Thanks to the good work the Ameri- 
cans have done for Zeitoon, and to other causes 
under the providence of God, the Protestant 
Gospel is now’sure of a ready welcome from 
beth priests and people. Wherever my helper 
and I went we were received with open arms. . 
We preached in the Armenian churches of nearly 
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Scope, needing only time and a generous ounaa 
for the full realization of their object, under ti 
Divine guidance and blessing. 


A great opportunity is presented to Americ! 
Christians to push on a work so well begun } 
ward the speedy evangelization of a most intel 
esting portion of the globe, long burdened ty 
error and superstition. | 


A grant of from $100 to $500 will help many § 
struggling community to a church edifice: $11 
will Support a teacher or a preacher for year : 
$40 will help a young man of promise to a year ‘ 
education in a seminary or college ; and $2¢°} 


will educate him for a teacher or preacher of th | & 
Gospel. | 


This is only one of the missionary fields oc 
pied by the American Board. To the wo 
upon this important and fruitful field about thi 
per cent. of the annual receipts of the Board af) 
devoted. Missionary work is prosecuted als’ 
in European Turkey, in Japan, in China, in Indi 
in Africa, upon the islands of the Pacific, amo 
the North American Indians, in Mexico, in Auc® 


tria and in Spain. a 


For further information consult “The 
ary Herald,” 


Board. 


Missionary Rooms, I Somerset St., 
Boston, Fanuary 1, 1879. 
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every village visited. On one day, in Geben, we 
preached three times in the church, to congre- 
gations of three and four hundred, and this at 
the earnest importuning of both priests and peo- 
ple. They bought our Testaments and Bibles 
— those of the people who can read, only three 
or four in a village—and thronged us from 
dawn till midnight to hear conversation about 
the Gospel way of salvation. They promised to 
help largely toward the support of the teachers 
we propose sending among them next year. On 
the whole, it would be hard to find a more en- 
couraging field than this for missionary effort. 
The ignorance and degradation of the people is 
most lamentable. It would touch a heart of 
stone. My helper burst into tears while praying 
in one village for the help of the Lord in behalf 
of the poor people. It was at one of our fare- 
well meetings just befere leaving, with a multi- 
tude present. Tears and sobs prevented his 
utterance, and I had to finish his prayer for him 
as best I could. Would that all who love the 
“Lord, in our dear America, could see and fee/ as 
does this good brother, the misery and loss 
which sin has-brought upon these children of the 


mountains. I ow your prayers and your gifts” 


would be increased. To keep a good worker in 
Geben, for example, who shall both teach and 


preach, it will cost the American Board next. 


year just about four dollars a month. That man 
will have a thousand people under his influence ; 


and other publications issued by th 


¢ 
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he will teach adults as well as children to read; 
he will circulate the precious Word of God 
among them; he will help them by religious con- 
versation; he will preach to them on the Sab- 
bath; and he will, with the Lord’s help, teach 
them Zo pray for the first time in their lives. 

Such is the use to which your money will be 
put. Can you ask a better investment for it ? 

Hurrah! there’s Montgomery ! Good-by, and 
God bless you all. T. D. CHRISTIE. 


P.S. Brother Montgomery brings me good 
news of the winter’s work in Adana. He 


received_eighteen persons to the church there 


lately, and with the growth of spirituality the 
long existing troubles in the Adana church are 
fast disappearing. | 

In Hadjin the people have enjoyed this winter . 
a season of revival very like that which made us — 
rejoice in Marash last spring. It began with the 
week of prayer. Thirty persons, after careful 
examination, have already been received into the 
church, and many more are to join at the next 
communion. This is good news for those who 
have been praying for that wonderful mountain 
city, with its population of 20,000 Armenians, 
among whom the Gospel is just beginning its 
good work. 

“Look at that picture, and then on this.” 
Twelve murders have.been committed by rob- 
bers within the past six months in the neighbor- 
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hood of this town, and in no case have the per 
petrators been punished. In Geben a man 
showed me a fearful gash on his arm, receivec 
recently from a robber’s sword. Two men goin; 
from Bazar to Hadjin last week, were fired o1 
from an ambush. One of the men saw the lev 
eled gun in time to stoop quickly, and thus saved 
his life. The ball which killed his companion 
lodged in his own shoulder, and he will recover. 
And this murder gave the robbers less than tw 
dollars’ worth of property! The governmer 
does nothing. Forty deserters from one reg - 
ment have lately taken to’ the mountains nez* 
Sis, rather than go to- the war which is no™ 
impending. These fellows, having. no other 
resource, will live by pillage. No man venturi 
abroad without his weapons, and without trusty 
companions. I carry a Winchester on the sac 
dle before me, and two revolvers within insta 
reach of my hand; and when traversing these 
dangerous passes have my eyes about me as. 
much as ever I had when conducting foraging 
parties in the Carolinas. _ It is a very disagrec- 
able thing for a missionary to be compelled ‘0. 
do; but there is absolutely no choice. One musi | 
either go prepared in this way or expect to mect, | 
sooner or later, the fate of Dr. Parsons. We) 
might, it is true, abandon touring altogether, 
but that we won’t do! We prefer, with Crom- 
well, to put our trust in God, and keep our powder 
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American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 


SPECIAL PRAYER REQUESTED 


FOR OUR | 


MISSIONARIES IN TURKEY. 


| A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. | 


[Extract from a letter of Rev. Dr. E. E. Biss, dated & 
Constantinople, April 25, 1879.) | 
Ir has been on my mind for some weeks to 
suggest that, in some way you may deem suitable, 
the attention of Christian friends in America be . 
called to the importance of special prayer for 
missionaries in Turkey at the present juncture. 
During the recent war, in what was regarded as 
our time of danger, we were remembered in the 
prayers of God’s people, and not in vain. We 
need those prayers as much now.as then, though 
in another aspect of affairs. Whatever may be 
the immediate issue of pending political prob- 
lems, there can be no doubt that a new era is 


beginning in Turkey. The events of the last 
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three years have given all classes a great stirring 
up. One has but to listen to the talk of the 
Street, to read the discussions of all kinds of 
questions in the newspapers, and the letters 
published in them from different parts of the 
country, to perceive that there is a wide-spread 
wakefulness of mind, a looking and a longing for 
better things than the past has ever afforded. It 
is of course possible that all things may settle 
back into the old stupor and despair, but the 
The cur- 
rents of thought and aspiration are evidently 


indications are not in that direction. 


setting forward, and we do not believe they can 
be turned back. Now, then, is our opportunity 
to try to give these currents a right direction, and 
‘so affect for good. the future of these communi- 
ties. 

Can we do it? By God’s blessing, and through 
the prayers of His people, most certainly we 
can. We have a Gospel to preach, which, if 
accepted and obeyed by these communities, will 

bring to them blessings of which they now have 
but the most feeble apprehensions. By the cir- 
culation of the Bible, by our various publications 
and by our schools, we can help the new men, 


who are coming to the front, and will not be 


bound by the fetters of the past, to the solution 


Scripture 


ACTS XVII: 10-12; Ps. CXIX: 97-112. 


of those social and educational questions, and 
even of the political questions, which are 
beginning to be discussed now as never be- 


fore. Whatever influence missionaries may 


_ endéavor to exert in these lines will be regarded 


with an interest and a respect they could not 
command when long acquaintance with them had 
not, as now, disarmed prejudice against the purity 
of their motives and the disinterested character 
of their labors. | 


I doubt whether in all the history of the mis- 


* slonary work in Turkey there was ever a time 


- when there was so favorable an opportunity as 


now to labor to bring the people about us under 
the influence of the Gospel of €hrist. And, if 
the Gospel does not come to them with its bless- 
ings, infidelity and irreligion will come with their 
curses. The present is emphatically a turning- 
point in their history; and we are here, scattered 
through the land, in positions and with means of 
influence which, under God, may enable us to do 
much for their guidance and benefit. Will not 
those who have sent us here pray earnestly for 
us, that we may recognize, appreciate, and rightly 
and fully improve the opportunity ? 


Bible~Reading Among the Armenians. 


Hadjin, May 30, 1882. 
DEAR BROTHER: 
There is a movement among us that can be 
traced directly to the reading of the Bible, which 
I think may be of use to you. But I beg that no 


part of the story may be permitted te fall into’ 


the hands of the people of Turkey. More than 


once in the last three years has our work in this. 


region been hindered by injudicious publishing. 
The priests and leading men thus hearing where 
we are trying to find an opening, through their 
agents at once begin sticks to thwart our 
hopes. 

In March, when with us it was yet cold and 
bleak, we noticed day after day a number of 
women going to and from the spring that is up 
the valley beyond our houses. One day the pas- 


tor of the church made it convenient to, be at _ 


the roadside as they passed, and asked them 
where they were going, and for what purpose. 
They replied: ‘“ We are forty women who have 


formed ourselves into a society to study the 
bible, and we go up here to a secluded place to 
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talk and pray over it.” From that time we kept 
hearing that they met every Sabbath in one of 
their houses and had some one read to them. 
One Sabbath they were so many that the floor 
gave way under them; but providentially they 
had only four or five feet to fall and no one was 
hurt. 


We were anxious to encourage the study of | 


the Scriptures, but what could we do? Carry 
the matter to our Father daily we did, but 


beyond that could see no direct way open to us, | 
for we feared to stir up the priests against their — 


society. But we advised some of our Protestant 
women to occasionally attend their meetings, 
and when they could, to say a word, and by visit- 
ing at their houses and talking at the ovens and 
fountains,! to encourage the forty to continue in 
the good work they had begun. 

And thus things went on till we went to Ma- 
rash to attend our annual meeting, and the week 
after our return I learned that the work had 
advanced so far that thespriests had been obliged 
to favor it, and had asked the women to meet in 
a room connected with one of the churches, and 
that becoming full they now meet in the church 
itself, and that a man had been appojnted to 
read and explain the Scriptures to them. " 

I now felt that no harm could come by my 
appearing among them, and the following Sab- 


1The two places where Hadjin women congregate. 


than twenty attentive listeners. 
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bath (May 14), going to the church at eleven 
o’clock, I found the windows of the church open 
and light coming in.’ Soon three hundred 
women assembled. I was anxious to sit back 
and not appear, but could not, and though at the 
beginning of the services I declined to speak, 
after the sermon I was again invited in such a 
way that I could not refuse, and in a five min- 
utes’ talk I did what I could to encourage them 


to continue to study the Book, and as we left 


the church many took me by the hand and said, 
“ Why did not you talk longer?” 

Monday I went to the town to call from house 
to house, and was stopped and made to sit down 
in the streets, and for over half an hour had more 
In three separate 
Armenian houses I had eight or ten non-Protest- 
ant women to read and talk to, and in one place 
where I read and applied the ten commandments 
there were tears in their eyes as they said, “ What 
shall we do? We have transgressed every one 


“of them.” 


Monday, May 22, I again went to town to make 
calls, and, without knowing it, entered the house 
of the preacher to these women. He was not at 
home, but I received every attention, and the 
women from several houses were called in, and I 
read and talked for a long time, then was taken 


1] have never before seen an Armenian church so light 
that I could see to read in it. 
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THE GOSPEL IN ASIA MINOR, $f 


THE number of evangelical churches alre a : 
organized is eighty-nine, having nearly 6,000 c | 
municants. 

The three Colleges, the outgrowth of missic 
ary work, Robert College at . Constantinop = 
Central Turkey College at Aintab, Armenia C. 
at Harpoot; four Theological Seminariy 
Marsovan (Armenian, Greek, and pal 
Harpoot (Armenian and Turkish); Mardin (A 
bic); and Marash (Turkish) ; twelve Seminarj | 
and High Schools for Girls (viz., the Home|. 

Constantinople, the Seminaries at Marsovan, F, 
poot, Mardin and Aintab; and the High Sch : 
at Bardezag, Broosa, Manisa, Sivas, Cesa® 
Bitlis, and Marash), have in all an attendance: 
over 800 students, taught in the English, Arnj, 
ian, Turkish, and Arabic languages. The e 
mon schools have an attendance of about 10,¢ 


pupils. 


A religious literature, amounting to over th* 
hundred million pages, has been developed in - 


various languages. 


A great opportunity is presented to Amerit 


] 
Christians to push on a work so well beg 
toward the speedy evangelization of a most int* 


esting portion of the globe, long burdened 


error and superstition. 


Missionary Rooms, 1 Somerset St., 
Boston, May 15, 1879. 
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to another house where they said there was 
another woman that would be glad to hear me 
read. Here I had a dozen or fifteen to read to, 
and also the pleasure of hearing the woman read 
a chapter herself. She told us that she tried 
every day to spell out a few verses, and thus 
alone she had read seventeen chapters in Mat- 
thew, having learned her letters from our Bible 
reader last year. 

That this society are pleased with my visits is 
evident from the fact that a delegation of five of 
them called on Thursday (May 25), bringing their 


preacher with them, and through him and for _ 


themselves thanked us for what we were doing 
for their people. 

Sabbath, May 28, I again attended the services 
in the Armenian church; was again urged to 
speak, but declined, saying to their preacher that 
I came to encourage the women and strengthen 
his hands, feeling that it was best to be sparing 
of talk in the churches in order to keep the 
houses open to me, where I believe I can do 


more for the spiritual work by talking with indi-— 


viduals. | 

Monday (May 29), I again went to town and 
visited ten houses. At each house I had real 
spiritual conversation — never less than three 
present, generally eight or ten and at two 
places fifteen each, and among them there were 
anxious inquirers, asking, “What shall we do 
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[they do not yet say ‘‘to be saved” ] to rid our- 
selves of these bad habits ?” 

Now permit me to go back to the first Sabbath 
that I went to the Armenian church. As soon as 
I was seated, a woman’ of about fifty sat down 
at my feet and commenced telling me how happy 
it made her to see me there. I told her it was 


one of the happiest days of my life, and nothing © 


delighted us more than to know that the women 
were studying God’s Word. She replied, “ And 
to think that your Ausband was the means of it 
all.” ** My husband! how can that be ?”—* Oh, 
when you came here, and were under the trees, I 


was young,” and [ went over there and he read 
_and talked to me from the Testament, and I 


asked him what was the price of the book, and if 
he would sell it to me. He replied: ‘The 


_ Word of God is so precious it cannot be bought. 
_. More precious than gold, more precious than 


anything. But if you will give me four piasters 
I will let you have this and I will get another.’ 
So I came home and asked for four piasters 
and took it to him and he gave me the book, 
and that Turkish Testament was the book that 
woke us up. I came here and I could not under- 
stand, but I learned the chapter and verse that 


was read, and I went home and found it in my 


1 This same woman was among those who called on the 
Thursday, and she repeated the same story again. 


2 Tt was in 1861, 
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book, and read it there again and again. .Bi 
oh, I have had to work very hard to get the 
women together, and now I hope we will n. 
sleep again, but go forward.” 

Do we not all say “Amen” to her prayer, a) 
thank Our Father for this new proof that t¥ 
“Word” shall not “return void,” but “it sho. 
prosper whereto [ send it?” | 

I thank my Father that in this day he hi 
given me such encouragement to obey the wor 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for how sh@ 
find it after many days.” 
Yours in hope, j 

JosEPHINE L. CorFFINc. 


Sent from rooms of A. B.C. F. M. 
Boston, Fuly 17, 1882. 
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The Leailet on the *{rmeni al Controversy,” 


Lo. the friends of the American Board: . 


‘* Will you please te!l me if you are in accord 
with the leaflet addressed ‘To the Friends of 
the American Board’ and accompanying the 
Suppressed Pamphlet ?”’ 


The above question, in some form or other, 
has been addressed to me so often that I feel 
impelled to answer it publicly in self defense. 
I regret that any one should suppose it possible 
that [ could be in accord with it. I am a corpo- 
rate and loyal member 6f the Board, and to be 
so is the highest honor I have received from 
man. I am a friend, associate and co laborer of 
tbe missionaries in Turkey and my life’s work 
has been with them; my heart is with them still. 

I am also a friend, associate and co-laborer of 
the. native pastors. Many of them were my 
pupils. My life’s work was for them and the 
churches and my heart is with them still. But 
this leaflet is an enemy t,) that work and assails 
it by falsehood, depreciation and sc: « 1 can 
have no sympathy witb such attacks {t is full 
of suppressed malice. 1 have no feelings but 
those of love and good will towards the Board, 
missionaries, native pastors and churches. 

48 soon as my attention was drawn to the 
leaflet and a copy was sent me, I wrote to my 
excellent friend, Mr. Minasian, denouncing it, 
as he thought, in rather too strong language. 
The substance was simply this, that the little 
tract was equally weak and wicked and that its 
author must be afflicted with softening of the 
brain and ossification of the heart. 

I will quote one or two passages of the tract: 


There are two main causes for these difficul- 
ties, as will be seen. 

In 1846 the Armenian Hierarchy called upon 
th+ Armenian party to desist following the mis- 
sionaries, and those who remained insu bordinate 
were cut ‘off from the communion of the church. 


Vhis led to a panic and petty persecution against | 


the excommunicated. 

During this panic the missionaries hastily or- 
ganized these excommunicated men into sepa- 
rate communities (a grave mistake), with the 
idea that this would save the men from persecu- 
tion. 

Now I was in all that from beginning to end, 
and a description more untrue to fact could 
hardly have been written and bave, what all 
falsehood aims to have,'a semblance of truth. 
The persecutions began in 138. In 1839 my 
Armenian teacher had to !eave me or follow his 
brother into exile, 


another. He was a Russian Arménian and was 


seized by the Russian ambassador and packed ~ 


off for Siberia. A few p@rgons were exiled, a 


few were turned out of their employments. At- — 


tempts were made in 1840 to break up the semi- 
nary at Bebek, and whatever could be done by 
detraction, defamation and threats was done, 
If the writer had called this ‘ petty persecu- 
tions,’’ he might have used the term serenely 80 


long as he was not the subject of them. From 


this time on to 1846 the subject of forming a 
- geparate church was often discussed, but the 
missionaries, even more than many of the native 
brethren, felt the time had not come. 

In 1846 the affair was altogethet di different. 
The Patriarch and his Bishops presented to every 
person stispected of Evangelical sentiments a 
most heretical confession of faith to sign—a 
confession that had no existence till then in the 
‘Armenian church. ‘hose who would not sign 
it were cursed by the great. anathema, were 
thrust out from their houses and shops, their 
goods were confiscated, their debtors forbidden 
to pay them their debts, their creditors cp m- 
manded to enforce payment. Some were cruelly 
beaten and thrown into prison. I visited a num- 
ber, I think sixteen, in one of the vilest furkish 
prisons, the atmosphere of which was loathsome 
and disgusting intheextreme, I wondered huw 


men could endure it for even a single day. The 
health of some was seriously injured by the poi- 
sonous atmosphere, One man was beaten, bound 
tight with: cords, thrown into a dungeon and 


when rescued his limbs were swollen so as to 


bury the cords in the flesh and a physician was 
called to get them out. I saw the prints of these 
cords many months after his release. The writer 
of the leaflet loftily pronounces these ‘ petty 
persecutions’! They were perpetrated in many 
places, wherever there was a refusal to sign that 
idolatrous creed requiring the worship of the 
pictures of the saints, auricular confession, 
priestly absolution, the worship and intercession 
of ihe virgin, etc. he leaflet describes the part 
of the persecuting Hierarchy as simply “ calling 


upon the Evangelical party to desist following 


the m’ssionaries’’! 
It 


grave mistake” of organizing thy cxcouMuul- 
cated men into separate communities. 

Now the writer of the leaflet was either 
present in those scenes or he was not. If he 
was present, I pronounce tbe above represent- 
ation a slanderous falsehood. If he was not, he 
has taken the words of an enemy, and written 
them down as truth. I look back upon all thosé 
persecutions, extending through years, and 
especially the one of 1846, as among the most 
sacred and ennobling experiences of my life. 
The native brethren bore the onset with the 
calm heroic spirit of martyrs. The missionaries 
saw clearly the hand of God'in it all. 

The formation of these anathematized persons 
into churches was no panic”? question. It was 
demanded by them; it was demanded by the 
principles and examples of the primitive church; 
and was never questioned by any person pos- 
sessed of common sense. The English ambas- 
sador; the English chaplain, the missionaries of 
other societies, English and Scotch, fully ap- 
proved of the measure as made unavoidable by 
the enemies of the truth. They, of course—the 
enemies—did not approve of it. Bishop South- 
gate did not approve of it, and the leaflet sym- 
pathizes with them. As to the word ‘commu. 
nities,’’ churches involved communities by Turk- 
ish law. Even to this day, with all the changes 


of thirty-six years, no Evangelical church in 


After some time I obtained | 


urkey exists witbout being also a community. 
If one such exists we shall rejoice to know it. 

I have brought up this, point distinctly in or- 
der to unmask the write? of the leaflet. 
an enemy to the whole missionary cause and 
work in Turkey, and, as such, his defamatory 
leaflet is harmless. He would have no Evan- 
gelical church, no community, no missionary. 
He is one who has crept in unawares to do the 
work of his master and spoil the effort for hearty 
Christian co-operation and brotherly union, 
which is ali I seek. : 

The remark about the native pastors being 
‘hired helpers’’ is just as false as it would be 
if applied to the Congregational pastors of Mas- 
sachusetts in their relations to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 
churches in [urkey are entirely free from all 


vepresents the persecution as covering a 
‘*panic,’’ in which the missionaries made ‘' the 


He is” 


Some of tbe pastors and > 


missionary control as Park Street Church is free . 


from home missionary control. 


The remarks about ‘‘ caste and race prejudice ’” 


are weak and foolish. the case referred to is 
one of a quarter of a century ago, avd the Ar- 
menian gentleman was a valued personal friend 
of mine and a coadjutor in my long contest with 
the furkish government about Robert College. 
But | hope I have said enough to answer the 
question at the head of this paper, and all sim- 
ilar questions. CYRUS Ha MLIN. 
Feb, 22, 1883. 
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| 
| | Turkey, to them ordinary safety 


for life and property. There is ho reason 

as yet to suppose that these remonstrances 
have been withheld; but the presencé of 

| | the American Mediterranean fleet in Turk- 

| | ish waters and strong representations from 
Washington would work wonders for the 


ae AMERICANS IN TURKEY. security of our citizens in the dominions of 
_ Minister Wallace has been sufficiently per- the Sultan. At present the number of un- 


_tinacious in his defence of American mercan- Satisfied claims and_unredressed outrages 
- tile interests in Turkey to incur the ill-will of -, before the Turkish Government on behalf 
the Sublime Porte, and the assurance he of American missionaries are little less than 
received yesterday that his recall had not scandalous, and deserve the early attention 
been asked for was at once desirable and ofa Ei soiain etal mindful of the _— and 
necessary. LGutit is probable that some- privileges of its citizens. 
_ thing more than this negative assurance is | eee 


needed in order to give our Minister at Con- 
' stantinople all the moral support he needs 
| in the difficult task of securing the safety 
of the relatively large number of Ameri- 
cans with their families scatted over Tur- 
_key and engaged in the work of missions, — 
_ Numbering over 400, engaged in a benevy 
_olent and self-sacrificing work, sustained 
the sympathy of a Christian nation and#n- 
| gaged in a labor whose results havg ex- 
ceeded all reasonable expectatio 
earned the admiration of English 
these missionaries deserve 
tion which they have a right t6 demand as 
American citizens. In the present con- 
dition of Turkey, it is safe to say, 
nothing short of constant pressure and 
unflagging remonstrance from our Gov- 
ernment is likely to preserve this large 
colony of Americans from annoyance, mo- 
lestation and outrage. The central gov- 
ernment in Turkey is never strong; it is 
now weaker than ever. Local disorder and | , \ 
Moslem fanaticism have combined to en- | | 
danger the safety of our citizens, and the 
attacks upon Dr. Knapp and Dr. Reynolds 
in the past year, the unpunished murder of ; 
Dr. Parsons three years ago,.and the order 
recently issued closing a large number of 
schools, each in its turn shows the risks to 
which American residents are subject. 

The State Department cannot, nor do we 
believe it will, hesitate to act promptly and 
vigorously in this matter. It would be a 
very serious misfortune for the idea to ob- 
tain a lodging with the religious public « 
that the present Administration lacked 

either the will or the energy to give Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in missionary work 
the protection and countenance needed to 
preserve them from injury or hindrance in 
the prosecution of their work. Like all 
foreign residents in Turkey, American citi- 
zens are responsible ouly to their own Gov- 

; | ernment for their conduct, and their safety 
depends, in turn, upon the vigor of their 
home Government in protecting them. | 

Exempt from local municipal law by 
treaty, their real danger lies, not in the ad- 
* gi ministration, but in the mal-administration 
- of Turkish law; not in the legal powers, 
but in the extra legal oppression, of Turkish 
| officials. The vigorous remonstrances of 
: our Government and its representative at 
. | Constantinople are needed in a country like | 


| 
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PRIVATE MEMORANDUM ON SCHOOLS 


Bible House, 


Constantinople, Jan. 4th 1886. 


The question of the relation of the Schools of American Missionaries to the Imperial Government 
has been the subject of long consideration and discussion, both among Missionaries and at the Lega- — 
tion. After: careful consideration of the whole bearings of the case, and consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of other foreign Powers whose subjects an ongaged in educational work in Turkey, the 
United States Legation has. reached the decision embodied in the following. letter (No. 137), and: ac- 


cepted by the Ministry of Public Instruction as indicated ‘in’ the; second | Jetter (No. 144); from Hon. 
Pendleton King, U.. S. Chargé d’Affaires: - 


No. 137. 


Rev. Charles Dwight, Secretary, etc., Bible House 


Dear Sir, 


In reference to the question of Schools, after repeated discussion of the cubject with the Minister 
of Public Instruction and with others, 1 deem it advisable to request you to instruct the managers 
of, all the AmericaX Schools in the Ottoman Empire to inform the local Turkish authorities that they 
are ready to submit the Programs of Studies, the Text-books and the Diplomas or Certificates of the 

teachers to an examination. 

I am informed by His Excellency Munif Pasha, Miniates of Public Instruction, that he will instruct 
the local authorities not to interfere with any of these schools conforming to this request, provided 
that the said Programs of Studies, Text-books, and Diplomas be found to ‘be in a ae 5 to Section 

129 of the law on Public Instruction. 

It is considered that the principle and rights conferred by the Capitulations and by long usage in 
regard to the establishment of schools, are kept intact; and that the examination of the Course of 
study and of the Text- books comes within the territorial rights of the country. 


I am, yours very. respectfully, 
Pendleton King 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 


Legation of the — | : | | Constantinople, December 30, 1886 
United States of America 
No. 144 


Rev. Chsirles Dwight, Bible House 
| Dear Sir, 


4 enclose a copy of the instructions saree of in my letter to you, No. 187, of the 13th, instant, 
sent by the Minister of Public Instruction to the Provincial Governors. | 

In order to be rightly understood, these instructions must be considered in connection with the 
Minister’s explanations and distinct promise that none of the American Schools conforming ‘to’ Section 


129. of the Law. on Public ‘shall: be interfered with, and: moreover that . those heretofore 
closed. may be reopened. 
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You will please communicate these instructions and the above explanations to the managers of the 
different schools, so that they may promptly report any difficulties they may have with the Provincial 
Governors or other local authorities in carrying out the clear and definite understanding which I 
have finally arrived at with the Minister of Public Instruction on this subject. 

_ [would suggest that the managers of the schools, in dealing with this matter, should use tact and 
c- conciliation where it is possible, in order to give the local authorities no ground for putting difficul- 
ties in our way. | | 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 


Enclosure: 
yopy of circular of Instructions on Schools sent by Munif Pasha to Provincial diverse. 


No. 23 | Translation 


General instructions were issued sometime ago, with: the object that three mantle time should be 
given schools established without permission Within the Imperial provinces, and if within that time = 
they did not comply with the requisite rule, that action should be taken against them in accordance 
with the law. Now according to the information which reaches us, some of these schools have for 
somé reasons been closed, but several of them have now given assurances that they will conform to 
the terms of the law, consequently you will see fit to allow the re-opening of such schools as will 


-eonforin to Art. 129 of the law of Public Instauction; the closed schools of the Jesuits to be excepted | | 
until further instructions. 


2 Rebiul Evvel 1304, 16 Dee. (O. S.) 1302 (28th. Dec. 1886), 


The principles underlying the instructions thus sent out hah the UL S. Legation to the managers of 
schools in ‘Turkey are: 

. Existing schools of American citizens have the authorization of the Imperial Government, by virtue 
of Io usage and all past interpretation of the Capitulations. Heuce application for permits for these 
schools is not necessary, and, as it would imply the right of the Government to refuse the permits, 
“ee not be made. 

. No text-books should be used in these schools which have not the approval of the Department 
of “Pablie Instruction; no téachers shonld be employed save those who are authorized by that Depart- 
ment to teach in the Ottoman Empire, and the course of study should also be approved by the De- 
partment. Hence those in charge of such schools should at once present to the local authorities re- 
quests for the approval of such text-books as do not already bear the anthorization of the Depart- 
ment, as also of the course of study and the Diplomas of teachers. Every facility for the inspection 
of schools should also be offered to the proper authorities. 

3. In opening new schools it is desirable to select text-books that have been already approved and 
; to put the schools in charge of teachers who are already provided with the Government certificate to 
= teach. ‘be authorities can then be notified that a new school conforming to the law, is open to their 


aspection. All teachers from Ameriea should on arrival secure the authorization to teach, jnet as 
‘Doctors secure permission to practice medecine. 

4. Theological Setnivaries attended only by candidates for the Ministry, who pursue strictly Theolo- 
zieal studies, are not supposed to be subject to inspection, since they deal solely with spiritual matters. 
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The section 129 of the school law relating to schools other than Government weir pipe: i given be- 
low for the information of all concerned. 


BATRA FROM THE SCHOOL LAW 
Vol. 2. P. 204) 
Part Second: Private Schools 


Pad 


Art. 129. Private schools are those, whether free or not free of charges, which are sila and 
founded by communities or by individuals, whether Ottoman subjects or Foreign subjects, and whose 
expenses are paid either by their founders or from the Vakfs attached to the schools. 
_ Offfeial permission is given for the establishment of such schools in the Ottoman Empire, if they 
are in the provinces, by the Provincial Administration of Education and the Vali of the Vilayet, and 
if they are at Constantinople, by the Ministry of Public Instrnction, Ist. When the teachers possess 
a certificate from the Ministry of Public Instruction or from the local Administration of Education, 
and 2d. When the books used, and the program of the course of study pursued, have been approved 

by the Ministry of Public Instruction or the local Administration of Education, in order that no lessons 
contrary to good morals or politics be taught in these schools. " ¢ 

While these three conditions are not fully complied with, permission is not granted for the opening 
or continuance of, private schools; and when action contrary to them takes place, the schools are pro- 
hibited and clos 
When the teachers to be employed by any one who opens a private school, already have certificates, 
it is necessary that they should cause these certificates to/be approved by the Administration of Edu- 
cation. 

Art. 130. It is absolutely prohibited in both Public and private schools, to beat or use bad lan- 
guage to scholars on account of misbehavior or lack of application in study. Pupils worthy of pun- 
ishment for such causes are to be punished according to the special instructions on this point, in 
proportion to their fault and sluggishness, Those who act in a manner contrary to this article will be 


punished, 
C. A. S. DWIGHT 


See. W. T. Mission 
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AMERICAN RIGHTS IN TURKEY. 


Fire months ago the Daily News 
spoke in cordial approval of the energetic } 


action of Minister Hirsch at Constantinople, 


_ which had resulted in the protection of both | 


English and American schools in Turkey 
from the interference of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. With a larger influence anda 
wider responsibility the English Minister 
had failed to act with eqnal vigor. The 


London Daily News will again have occa- | 
sion to extend its approval to the United 


States Government, which is now giving its 
own attention to a problem to which the 
English Government, has given but lax care. 
+ The status and privileges of missionaries 
in Turkey have been for years recognized 
by the Sublime Porte. By the capitulations 
on which rest the ex-territorial rights of 
foreign citizens, by treaties, by conventions 
and by special grants of the Suitan, the 
circulation and sale of the Bible, and reli- 
gious exercises and teaching in the houses of 
missionaries are permitted through the 
Turkish Empire. Up to a very recent time 
these rights were never questioned. The 
only interference attempted by the Turkish 


new property, the erection and dedication of 
churches, “nd the opening of schools in 
buildings not occupied as dwellings. 

For twenty years past these general re- 
 strictions and regulations have been grow- 
ing, and in the past three years they have 


altogether. 


been actively used to step missionary effort 


ernment'a vear ago, August 17, 1891, noti- 
fied the foreign diplomatic representatives 
in Turkey that no foreign missionary would 
be permitted to use his house asa church or 
scheol without special imperial permit or 
firman. For nearly a year previous to this 
notice the Turkish authorities under a- 


law recently promulgated have been pro- | 


bibiting the importation of Bibles and 
missionary books, and laying cnerous re- 
strictions on their sale and circulation. 


Government has been by oppressive regula- | 
: tions designed to prevent the purchase of | 


In addition the Turkish Gov- | 


_ against this policy with a skill and vigor | 


| rarely equalled in the history of our diplo- 
‘matic relations with Turkey. His despateh 


on the subject-was an admirable summary | 
of precedent and practice, and formed the | 
basis of the correspondence on the subject 


in which England and other powers joined. 
This diplomatic remonstrance, thanks to 
Minister Hirseh, was apparently successful. 
Three months ago the Sublime Porte. with- 
drew from its untenable ‘position, and it: 


was ‘announced that the ancient privileges | 
“enjoyed by missionaries would be re- 
stored. 


present action by Secretary Foster, was one 
of the subjects uf Minister Hirsech’s pre- 
vious remonstrance. Dr. Bartlett, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Bourdour, 
a town in Konia, the ancient Iconium, last 
year bought land and obtained the usual 
municipal permit to build a house. Work 
went on without intefruption until last 


| October, when just as the roof was about 
| to be tiled the local authorities stopped the 
| work and required a bond that neither relig- 
| ious services or a school would ever be held | 
After prolonged corres-— 


in the building. 
pondence the action of the local govern- 


and the house built. It has now rao 
burned under circumstances suspicious 


| suggestive that the Turkish eset | 
| bas issued private instructions intended to 


make its public action of no value. 
Secretary Foster has acted with prompt | 
and exemplary decision, Megchant or mis- 
sionary,. our 
claimed that the lawful’ 
American citizen could make no difference 
in the enjoyment of his legal rights. It | 
interferes as promptly to secure the ‘free 
sale of a box of Bibles as of a bale of 
goods, and has always deemed an American 
) missionary station deserving as much pro- 
tection, no more and no less, as an Ameri- 
can manufactory. It has acted on this 
principle now, and it is fortunately in a 


those of its. citizens. 


Dr. Bartlett’s house, the subject of the | 


| 


or was countermanded at Constantinople | 


| 


Government has always. 
calling of an 


| 


position to insist upon all its rights and ~ 
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PROPOSED WORK FOR THE BLIND 
IN. TURKEY. 


THE present condition of the blind throughout the 
Turkish Empire is most deplorable. They are not only 
poor and ignorant, but have no idea that any other 
condition is possible for them. Of their numbers, or the 
causes of blindness, it is impossible to obtain any exact 
information. The Minister of Public Instruction told the 
writer that he had no means of furnishing any statistics 
in regard to the subject. And yet it is obvious to every 
traveller that the numbér are, in propor- 
tion to the population, in the Kast than in this 
country. Smallpox is, without doubt, the commonest 
eause of blindness. After many years of cbservation the 
writer is of the opinion'that the blind are ready and glad 
to work for their own support in any way which gives 
even a very small remuneration. But the general 
stagnation of trade, and the lack of honesty among 
seeing neighbours, make it peculiarly hard for a blind 
- man or woman to earn a living, the result is, that great 


numbers are compelled to resort to — to obtain 


their daily bread. And for this purpose Mey come te 
large cities, and particularly to the capital.\ There are 
some notable instances of individuals who have been able 
to support themselves in spite of difficulties. One blind 
man in the mountains of Cilicia earns a living for 
himself and his family by carpentry. His habit is to 
shut himself in his shop, and let no one see him while at 
work. He makes boxes such as are used in that region 
for carrying fruit and other things. He also takes care 
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ofa poultry yard. Another case is that of a woman in 
Adana, who is able to support herself by picking cotton. 
Another blind man, who had learned chair-caning, found 
that cain maker in the town would only pay him 
a halfpenny for each chair. This case illustrates the 
fact that what blind men in Turkey need, is wise direc- 
tion and aid in finding work.. Many make hats and — 
baskets, but find it hard to compete with seeing workmen. 
There is, however, one fact in favour of the blind in 
Turkey, namely, that machinery is but little used for 
manufactures; and there is, therefore, a better chance 
for all forms of hand labour than would be the case in 
Europe or America. Anyscheme of education for the blind 
should include manual as well as intellectual training. 
So far as the writer can remembez, the first discussion 
of this subject was in the meeting of the Western Turkey 
Mission of the American Board, which was held in May, 
1864. It was then proposed to establish a school for the 
training of blind children ; but after mature consideraton ~ 
it was decided that such work was not within the sphere of 
the Board’s operations, the proposal was therefore rejected, 
Still, a number of persons were greatly interested in the 
education of the blind, and promising blind persons of 
both sexes were received from time to time into mission. 
schools. The writerhas had under instruction at different 
times as many aseight blind scholars. And the teachers 
of our common schools have taught numbers to read. 
And there have been blind children from time to time 
in our elementary schools, receiving instruction with the 
seeing children. Still there is a great lack, for but few 
of our common school teachers possess the tact required to’ 
vive instruction to blind children ; besides, in most cases 
their hands are more than full with their regular work. 
About the year 1864 the Gospel of St. Matthew was 
embossed in Moon’s type in the Turkish language, and 
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it has been widely circulated. But as a rule the scholar 
has hardly learned to read with ease when he finds his 
book worn out with use, and even if he has used it with — 
care, he soon becomes weary of reading and re-reading 
the same book. It is, therefore, essential to have more 
printing done in the raised character as a first step 
toward the education of the blind in the Turkish 
Empire. That a beginning in the systematic education 
of the blind should be made without delay seems of 
the utmost importance. For many reasons, the chief 
of which is, that in the judgment of those best capable 
of forming a correct opinion, the Government is not 
likely at present to oppose such a scheme, while it is 
impossible to say how long this favourable attitude may 
last. Another reason is that a large number of persons 
throughout the Empire have become interested in the 
work, through whose co-operation subscriptions may be 
obtained, from the ‘native community, and parents 
induced to send their children to the proposed school. 
Work of this kind is sure to enlist the hearty sympathy 
of all sects, and, therefore, the circle from which 
scholars can be drawn, will be far larger than that from 
which any school for seeing children can draw its 
pupils. The above considerations led to the calling of a 
meeting in Constantinople to discuss this subject. The 
meeting was held on May 11th, 1894, in the Somerville 
House, Judge Tarring presiding. Those present were 
representative men, of a large variety of beliefs and of 
several nations; but there was no difference of opinion - 
in regard to the importance of doing something for the 
edueation of the blind. A Committee was appointed 
consisting of the following gentlemen: the Chairman of - 
the Meeting, C. J. Tarring, Judge of the Supreme 
Consular Court of the Levant, Rev. A. L. Long, D.D., - 
Rev. H. 0. Dwight, Mr. Hohanness Minasyan, and Rey. W. 
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F. Anderson, to consider what steps should be taken for | 
_ the edueation of the blindin the Turkish Empire. After 

-eareful consideration of the subject, the Committee. 
arrived at the following conclusions, first, that the 
proposed institution should be located m, ox near, the 
eapital, if possible, as a branch of some existing school ; 
second, that moral and Christian instruction should be | 
given, but that nothing denominational should be taught ; — 
third, that it would be advisable to give special at- 
tention to instruction in trades; fourth, they considered 
Mr. Charles W. Riggs, M.A., asa proper person to under- 
take the work. 

Mr. Riggs is a son of Rev. Elias Riggs, DD. the 
oldest living missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and is well known 
for his work in Bible Translations. Mr. Riggs has been for 
“gs years past a Professor in the Central Turkey College at 
Aintab, in Northern Syria, and is himself blind. He is now 
in this country, and is preparing a Primer in Braille type 
for the Turkish language. It is believed thata good beginn- 
ing can be made with three or four hundred pounds a year, 
Mr. Riggs hopes to secure enough while in England and the 
United States to start the Institution; and also that as 
soon as the benefit to the blind is better understood in — 
Turkey, he will be able to draw some help from the 
people of the Turkish Empire. in 

But for the initial stages of the work it will be 

necessary to appeal to friends of the blind in Great 
Britain and America. Further information may be had 


by application to Mr. C. W. Riggs, M.AG80;-St-Chasles 


Squarelondon, W It is earnestly hoped th | 
appeal may meet with a generous response, and 


that Mr. Riggs, after his visit to America, may be 
able to return with means sutiicient to make a satis- 
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Ast Session. | No. 83. 


IN THE SEN TATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MESSAGE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


TRANSMITTING 


A report from. the Secretary of State, in response to a resolution of the 
Senate, dated January 16, 1896, requesting information in regard to the 
treatment of naturalized e1 itizens 0 f the United States of Armenia norigin, 
and their families, by the Turkish Government. 


JANUARY 23, 1896. any satis to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
, ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in answer 
to a resolution of the Senate of the 16th instant, requesting informa- 
tion in regard to the treatment of naturalized citizens of the United 


‘States of Armenian origin, and their families, by the Turkish Govern- 


ment. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 23, 1896. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, Secretary of State, to whom was addressed a reso- 
lution passed in the Senate of the United States on the 16th instant, 
directing the Secretary of State— 


to inform the Senate, if consistent with the public interests, first, whether nat- 
—uralized.citizens of the United States of Armenian birth are allowed to visit Turkey 
on business or to visit their families, and whether United States passports held by 
them are recognized by the Turkish ‘Gov ernment; secondly, whether the families of 
such naturalized citizens residingm Turkey are permitted to leave that country and 


_ come to the United States; also, whether naturalized citizens of the United States of 


Armenian birth have the same rights and protection in that country as have natural- 
ized citizens of Great Britain, France, Germany, or Russia— 


has the honor to lay before the President the followin g ‘Feport upon the 
subject-matter of the aforesaid resolution, to the end that the same may 
be transmitted to the Senate in answer thereto, should such course not 
be deemed incompatible with the public interests. | 
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2 RIGHTS OF CITIZENS OF ARMENIAN BIRTH. 


In answer to the first inquiry, the published correspondence in the | 
volumes of the Foreign Relations for the past two years, together with 
the: statements made by the President in recent annual messages, show 
that the Turkish Government claims the right to exclude from the Otto- 
man territories, or to deport in case they be found therein, naturalized 
citizens of the United States of Armenian birth who have become such 
naturalized citizens without Imperial consent since the year 1869. This 
right is claimed in exercise of a prerogative of sovereignty as an execu- 
tive measure in regard to aliens whose presence in the Empire may be 
deemed prejudicial to the public interest. Its enforcement in regard to 
such persons hasfiot been opposed, nor has remonstrance been made 
Save in the @ase of arrest or punitive proceedings against the parties 
on the groundof their having become citizens of the United States with- 
out Imperial permission. United States passports held by persons so 
situated are recognized by the Turkish authorities as evidence of the 
fact of naturalization and citizenship, but the recognition so accorded 
does not prejudice the exercise of the sovereign right of exclusion or 
expulsion for the causes stated. 

The law of Turkey, like that of Russia and some other countries, 
does not recognize unpermitted change of allegiance by a Turkish sub- 
ject; but, although no treaty of naturalization exists between the United 
States and Turkey in regulation of this point, no instance has yet been 
pressed by the Turkish Government in assertion of a right to treat the 
individual as a Turkish subject or to punish him for the alleged offense 
of becoming a citizen of a foreign State without permission. 

The second branch of the Senate i inquiry covers two distinct matters. 
It is asked, in the first place, whether the families of such naturalized 
citizens residing i in Turkey are permitted to leave that country and come 
to the United States. By “the families of such naturalized citizens” the 
resolution is presumed to mean the wives and minor children, who alone 
might, when within the jurisdiction of the United States, be held to 
acquire citizenship through the naturalization of the husband or father. 

The naturalization laws of the United States: being obviously framed 
to permit the bestowal of the franchiseof citizenship upon certain per- 
sons of alien birth who are within its jurisdiction, and the application 
of these statutey being intrusted to the judicial branch, it is clear that 
they can not operate to naturalize by indirection or by executive inter- 
pretation a person who is an alien by birth and origin, who has never 
been within the jurisdiction of the United States, and who at the time 
may be dwelling within a foreign: jurisdiction. 

The Turkish Government has on several occasions permitted the 
emigration of the wives and children of Turkish subjects who had 
come to the United States and here acquired citizenship, leaving their 
families behind.them. It has even permitted the emigration of other 
kinsmen of a degree not within the purview of the naturalization laws 
of the United States. It has also, asserting a discretionary power in 
the premises, refused to permit the emigration of the families of natu- 
ralized Armenians, even within the marital or filial degree. The good 
_ offices of the United States minister are uniformly exerted on all proper 
occasions to assist the emigration of such persons, upon permission 
properly secured from the Turkish authorities, and, when funds have 
been assured to pay the journey, he has assisted their departure. He 
has likewise assisted the coming to the United States of the wives of 
citizens of Armenian origin, who, being in this country at or subsequent 
to the naturalization of their husbands, have returned to Turkey; and 
of the children of such citizens, born abroad subsequent to the natu- 
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RIGHTS OF CITIZENS OF ARMENIAN BIRTH. 3 


ralization of the father or who may have acquired American citizenship 
by actual presence in the United States subsequent to the father’s 
naturalization, and in such instances permission for the families to 
emigrate has been demanded as of right. These latter instances, 
however, are relatively few in number compared with the cases in 
which good offices have been exerted, with varying success, to procure - 
the emigration from the Turkish dominions of the kindred of a natural- 
ized Armenian, including the parents, brothers and sisters, and even 
relatives of remoter degree, who could not become citizens of the United 
States except by individual naturalization. 
The resolution further inquires: 


Whether naturalized citizens of the United States of Armenian birth have the 
same rights and protection in that country as have naturalized citizens of Great 
Britain, Francé,-Germany, or Russia. 

As to this, the privilege claimed by the Government of the United 
States for such citizens by naturalization in the country of origin is 
greater than that claimed by any one of the four Governments named. 
A very general rule among Governments of the European continent, 
and one which obtains in principle with respect to Great Britain also, 
is that no alien. may be admitted to become a citizen of the State by 
naturalization except tipon production of proof that his change of 
allegiance is —— by the sovereign of whom he is already a 
dependent. 

In the case of Great Britain this rule is somewhat differently applied. 
The British staty¢e of naturalization prescribes that the naturalization 
of av alien shall be without force and effect should he return to the 
eountry of his original allegiance, unless by the laws thereof or by - 
treaty between that country and Great Britain his change of status is 
recognized, and an indorsement in the language of the naturalization 
act is made upon all British passports issued to aliens as follows: 

This passport is granted w ith the qualification that the bearer shall not, eleats 
within the limits of the foreign State of which he was asubject previously to obtain- 
ing his certificate of naturalization, be deemed a British subject unless he has ceased 


to be a subject of that State in pursuance of the laws thereof or in pursuance of a 
tréaty to that effect. 


The United States minister at Constantinople has heretofore reported 
that naturalized Armenian or other Turkish subjects of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, or Russia returning to the jurisdiction of Turkey are 
not claimed by their adopted Governments as citizens, nor protected 
as such, except upon proof that their change of allegiance has been 
permitted, or is recognized, by the Government of Turkey. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RICHARD OLNEY. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 22, 1896, 
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E. Stations in Turkey-in-Asia 
) Aintab: History of Station through 1856 


(received 1892) 
1. Bardezag - High School 
2. Constantinople 
a. American School for Girls, Scutari 


b. Robert College 


¢. Theological Seminary 


Harpoot | 
a. tuphrates College (Armenia College) 
1) Promotional Printed Matter 


2) Financial Papers and Related 
Statements, 1894, 1895, 1896 


b. Harpoot News, 1878, 1881, 1882, 1883 


(Incomplete) 
5. Marash leaflets 
6. Mardin - leaflet 


7. Mosul - Appropriations for 1897-8 


8, Sivas: Station Reports, 1890,1891,1892,1894 


9. Tarsus: St. Paul's Institute a 


Printed letter from President Christie 
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BARDEZAG HIGH SCHOOL. 


This institution is located in the large village of Bardezag 
beautifully situated on the Gulf of 60 miles S.E. 
from Constantinople. | 

It is a Boarding. school, and has for its object to provide ‘a 
good, Christian, High: school education for young men and boys. 

It is the only school of its-kind within an area larger than 
that of the New England states. The number of pupils ranges 
from 90-to 130. More then 400 different individuals have al- 


ready been connected with it as pupils, AQ dil- 


ferent villages and cities. 
The Course of study includes all Lhe common branches, tor — 
gether with the Higher Mathematics, Natural scieuces, History, 


French, English and Turkish, also daily lessons in the Bible. 


Those who complete the course of four years receive a Diploma. 
The present number of graduates is 60, of whom nearly one 
half are or have been engaged in teaching. Several ave suc- 
cessful preachers of the sel 
The charge for board and tuition, is $60 for the school year 


of ten months, but so great is the poverty of the people that 


very few of the villagers can pay even this small sum, The 
great majority of them must remain in ignorance unless some 
means is found for aiding them. In order to partially meet 
this want, and to enable some of the most hopeful and worthy 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the school, an ‘‘Indus- 
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‘trial” or ‘Self Help Department” has been opened in connec- 
‘tion with it. <A skillful, Christian man is in charge of this, 
aud now has about twenty five boys under his care, who work 
from three to five hours per day, and give the remainder of 
their time to study. The proceeds of their labor go to pay 

Four years’ experience proves, 


1* The wisdom and necessity of such a school. The num- 
her of applicants is far greater than we can receive, and is 
constantly increasing. 


2? That the boys are willing to oon and quick to iearm. 
3 That the proceeds of their labor will just about pay their 
board. 


4 That the desired end (a Christian education) may be at- 
tained in this way. During the last year no less than eight 
of the twenty five ‘‘Self- Helpers” made a public profession of 
faith in Christ. 

A= That, ‘to carry on this Department successfully, aid to the 
amount of $660, or more, is needed vearly, viz. 


Salary of Foreman $370 
To purchase material, tools &c., at least $150 
To meet expense of freight, customs, and 

selling our goods in Constantinople, about $150 


It is also very desirable to add one or two new industries, 
and to have some machinery for wood-work and broom-mak- 
ing in order to provide work for the increasing - number of 
applicants. Tunds for this purpose are » earnestly and respect- 
solicited. 


“ 
| 


With the above nanted assistance, each year, thirty or more 
boys can be kept in school, i.e. , $25. will procure a year’s” 
schooling for a poor boy in Asia rly 3 

We appeal to individual friends of Christian education, “ESo- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor” , -‘-Young Mens’ Christian Asso- | 
ciations”, and. ‘‘King’s Daughters”, everywhere, to ‘‘Lend a 
Hand”, with ,the assurance, on our part, that all sums of 
inowsll lar ge or small, will be faithfully applied to the purpose 
for which they are given. Contributions should be sent 
through L. S. Ward, Esq., Treas: A. B. C. F. M., —— 
gational House, Boston, Mass. 


On behalf of the School - 


J. E, PIERCE, 
Principal of the School. 


W. W. Pest, Esq., | 
Treas. Am. Missions, Constantinople 


Rev. H. S. Barnum | 
Miss. A. B.C. F. M., Constantinople Trustees 


Rev. H. DyEDIJIZIAN | of 
Prof. Robert Coll., Constantinople ‘lhe fickcol 


5. KHAVALJIAN, M.D., Adabazar 
G. Aranasian, M.D., Bardezag 
Rey. A. Bepigtan, Nicomediua 


Bardezag, Turkey, Aug. 15, 1890. 
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FOR 1889 - 


‘Whole number’ of Pupils 


Number in ‘Self-Help’ Department 


Number in Graduating Class 
Value of work done in ‘*Self+Help” Dept. 


88 


1 
$1465 


of work, material, customs etc. $1710. 


Salary of Foreman — 
Actual cost per pupil about 


Articles manufactured during school year ; 


213 Folding Chairs 
smal] 
rocking 

‘ATM Tables various kinds 
42. What-nots 

300 Camp stools 

9 Book cases 
4 Screens 

110 Dumb bells 
18 Curtain fixtures 
‘A7 Chests & trunks 

400 Broom Handles 


1200 Brooms, Brushes, ete, 2 


Various other articles 


Bardezag, July 31, 1890 


$317 
$ 25 


yalue 9585 


46 
66 
+6 


+6 


Tot al 


2400 
70 
6918 
1380 
272A 
1316 

DA 

360 


1450. 


300 
2000 


pa 


33,304 


J. E. PIERCE, 


Director of the sc 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


This school was founded by benevolent Christian women 
in America, Desiring to furnish to girls of all nationalities in 


- Turkey, at a moderate expense, such advantages of christian 


culture as they prize for their own daughters, these ladies pro- || 
vided the funds necessary for the purchase of the very eligible 
site, and for the erection of the beautiful and commodious buil- 
ding, occupied since 1876 by the School, on the heights of Scu- 
tari overlooking the Murmora and the Bosphorus. They have also 


provided the School with whatever is needful for the education 


of its pupils and have sent out. well qualified American lady 
teachers, who have charge of the institution. A new building, 
named Barton Hall, erected in 1882 through the liberality of an 
American gentleman, furnishes accommodation for an increased 
number of pupils. 


The pupils who are received as boarders constitute a family, 


and are under such rules as are always needful to the comfort 


and happiness of a home, while the endeavor is to develop in || 


all the habit of study for the love of knowledge, and the habit 


of right action for the love of virtue; in a word so to train all 
the pupils that they shall in after life exhibit the excellencies — 
which belong to the highest style of true womanhood. 
The language of the Schoolis English, | 
The Preparatory: Studies are Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
English through the Third Reader, Mental Arithmetic, Written — 


| Arithmetic as far as Fractions, and Geography. Pupils must 


pass a satisfactory examination in these studies before entering 
upon the Regular Course. a 
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The Studies included in the Regular Course are the English 
language, Arithmetic, Physiology, Zoology, Physical Geography, 
Geology, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, History Ancient and Modern, 
Botany, Astronomy, Geometry, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
General Literature and the Bible. 

Throughout the course of study instruction is given to all 
the pupils in Vocal Music, the Writing of er Elocu- 
tion, Drawing, Gymnastics and Needle-Work. | 

Instruction is also givén in the Turkish, Armenian, Bulga: 
rian, Greek and French languages. Every pupil is expected to de- 
vote some time to the study of her own language—its Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Literature— unless the number of those needing 
instruction is insufficient to form a class. 

Special attention is given to the study of French, to until 
pupils to acquire a colloquial knowledge of the language. To 
commence this study pupils must first have studied English 
one year. 

The Regular Course of English studies can be completed 
in three years by those who have done thorough work in the 
Preparatory studies. If French and Music also are studied, a 
longer time will be required. 

Pupils to be received as Boarders should be at least twelve 
years of age. | oe 

It is a great loss to a pupil to be absent from a single 
recitation, or to omit for even one or two days her lessons in 
Music. Parents are therefore requested not to ask permission for 
their daughters to go home to visit during term time. Besides 
the regular vacations, two or three days recess will be given 
near the middle of the first and second terms. 


All necessary clothing should be prepared at home, during 
the vacations. Each girl must be provided with under flannels 
and good overshoes. Every article of clothing should be marked 
with the whole name. Each one must bring her own table napkins, 
towels for bathing and daily use, and sufficient warm covering 
for her bed. | 

All Books, Music, Drawing Materials ete. can be bought at. 
the school. 


Parents and _ friends of the pupils are to make 
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their visits, as far as possible, on Saturday, though they will 


be welcome at any time to the class rooms. Strangers are invited 


to visit the school on any day except the Sabbath. 
Application for admission to the school should be made to 
the Principal, a few weeks before the beginning of the year in 


Sept., either by calling at the schoolin Scutari, or by addressing 


a letter through the American Bible ‘House, Constantinople. 
It is very important that every pupil be in her place on 


the first day of the term,as classes are immediately formed, and. 
those who come after the beginning find it very difficult to 


make up the lost lessons. 
The school year is divided into three terms. 
The first is from them:ddle of Sept. to Greek Christmas. 
The second is from Jan. 20 to Easter. 
The third is from the close of Easter vacation to the 
second week in July. | 
Expenses. | 
For Boarding Pupils, 30 Turkish Liras per annum. 
» Day, Pupils taking lunch, 8 Turkish Liras per-annum, 
» Day Pupils not taking lunch, 4, | 


” ” 
» Instruction on the Piano, 

Payment must be made in advance. Pupils living in Con- 
stantinople are requested to bring the money on the first day of 
each term. Boarding pupils from distant places may, for greater 


convenience, pay twice during the year; half the money at the 


| beginning of the first term, and the remainder in the month of 


February. 
Pupils remaining at the school during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations will pay one lira for board in each vacation. 
Payments are to be made as follows ; 


1st*term — For Board, 12 Liras. For Music, 3. Liras. 

3rd ” ” ” ” 2 
Day pupils taking Luneh. Day pupils not taking Lunch, 
1st term, 3 Liras Ist tem 1%  Liras 


Constantinople, July 1882. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
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The next term of this School w 


1886. 


Wednesday, Sept. 15, 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Thursday, July 1, 
1—4! P. 
ARMENIAN AND BULGARIAN 

| FRENCH 
COMPOSITIONS AND REcITATIONS 
BoTANY 
ASTRONOMY 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Piano 


Chorus 
Friday, July 2, 
P, M. 
Chorus 


Piano 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Chorus. 


Piano 


COMPOSITIONS 


Chorus 


CALISTHENICS 
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EXERCISES 
OF THE GRADUATING CLASS 
Saturday, July 3, 


Chorus 


Piano 


EMBLEMS Aroosiag G. Serapian 
Do CIRCUMSTANCES MAKE THE MAN? Fota V. Dugmedjieva 


Chorus 
La Lisperte Anka I’. Naidenova 
orb Mbunornn-Tb Genka N. Tapchileshtova — 
Piano 
ELBOWS Heranoosh Aghlaganian 
INDIVIDUALITY | Manooshag H. Besharian 
Chorus 
Tae Lire or A Worp Paris M. Kiatibian 
TRUE GREATNESS  Stefanka J. Beleva 
Piao 
Tur Herr or NINETEEN Centuries — Yevkine Balukdjian 
CLAss SONG 


VEWTACKON OE 
| ANTHEM 
ADDRESSES 
PRAYER 
DoxoLoGy 


| 
| 

| 
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Bar ship is gliding into port, 

Her snowy sails the west wind fills. 

The guns of welcome from the fort 

Roll seaward from the echoing hills. 

We shall ascend those heights sublime, 
The harvest-whitened slopes of time, 
Chorus. Our ship is gliding into port 

Her snowy sails the west wind fills. 
The guns of welcome from the fort 
Roll seaward from the echoing hills. 


Ww 


Our childhood land we left for aye 

To dare the dangerous ocean way, 

In storm or calm, to God our cry, 

Who taught us patience day by day. 

Now smiling under morning skies, 

| The labor-land before us lies: 
Chorus. Our ship is gliding, etc. — 


3 For others now returns our barque, 
Good-bye to officers and crew! 
Love's vestal flame, from places dark, 
Shinea back along the years to you; 
We'll pray together on the shore 
God save that ship for thousands: more. 
Chorus. Our ship is gliding, ete. — 


4 To-day we part; to morrow meet, 
We scarcely need the brief adieu. 
- Our life of service must be sweet 
Its glory-crowned end in view, 
When over waters strange and dim, 
Our God shall call us home to him, . 
Chorus. Prophetic peace our sorrow thrills, 
- For faith beholds the bliss to come 


When, seaward from the “Heavenly Hills,” | 


Shall swell the Angels’ “‘Welcome Home”, 
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TUESDAY, JULY 4. 
9 30-12 A. M. 
School Room Library 
English with Bulgarian. English with Armenian 
translation | translation 


Geography (Armenian) Geography 
COMOPOSKKIONS 
Turkish Grammar — Armenian Grammar 


ex AWO | 
Bible, Life of Christ Bible, Life of Christ. 
ANO AMID CHORUS 


TUESDAY, JULY 4. 
80 P.M. 


Algebra Mental Arithmetic I. 


ACTIONS 
Physiology Arithmetic II. 


AND 


Arithmetic Mental Arithmetic II. 


Bible, Romans 


wh, 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


JI1—12 A. M. 
Library. 
Bulgarian Grammar 
and History 


School Room 
Armenian Grammar 
and Literature 


—= 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 
| 1—430 P. M. 


Botany 
French 
COMP | 
Natural Philoso»hy 
CHORES 
Modern History 
Recitations from Longfellow 
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THURSDAY, JULY 6. 
] 15—4 P. M. 


Moral Philosophy 
| 


QUARWETWTE 


Class Song 


Addresses 
Prayer 


Doxology 


The next term of this school will open 


Friday, Sept. 15, 1882. 


Presentation of Diplomas | 
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. alumni in 1888. Long 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass., July 20, 1892. 


DEaR Sir :— 


I send you herewith the inclosed notices of the Commencement 


Exercises at Robert College, Constantinople, extracted from the Levant 


Herald and Oriental Advertiser of that city. 

They took place in the grand hall of the beautiful new Science 
Building, which has just been erected with the funds contributed by 
friends in America, last year, for which I wish once more to return 


thanks. 


I was unavoidably absent, but I expect to return to Constantino- 
ple with renewed health in a few weeks. | 

The prospects of the College were never better than now. As 
will be seen from these reports, it has the confidence and sympathy of 
all nationalities in Turkey, as well as of the leading nations in Europe, 
whose representatives attended these exercises. __ 

There were nearly two hundred students in the College last year 
from Turkey and the surrounding countries. 

We are still in great need of. additional funds ; but the unsolicited 
gift of $25,000 by a friend in New York some weeks since, encourages 
us to hope that others will follow his example. 

Commending the College once more to your attention and sym- 


pathy, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


GEORGE WASHBURN. 


[From the Oriental Advertiser.” | 


ROBERT COLLEGE. 


As already announced, the annual 
closing exercises of this institution took 
place yesterday in the large hall of the 
new building, which was on the occasion, 
very tastefully decorated with flags and | 
flowers. On the east and west galleries 
of the hall the portraits of Mr. Robert, 
the generous founder of the college bear- 
ing his name, and that of the Rev. Dr. 
Hamlin were hung. We may mention 
that these two fine paintings were pre- 
sented to the College me its Bulgarian 

efore the ap- 

pointed hour for the commencement of 
the proceedings the hall was crowded. 
At half-past two o’clock the principal 
uests of the College entered the hall, 

ed by the Rev. Dr. Long, and took seats 
on the platform. Among the distin- 


_ guished visitors we may mention the rep- 


resentative of His ExceMlency the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction; His Excellency 
Sir Francis Clare Ford, the British Am- 


bacSador; Priuce Maurucurdato, the Hvl- 


lenic Minister, with one of the drago- 
mans of the Legation; Baron Van Tets 
van Goudriaan, the Dutch Minister; Mr. 
Dimitroff, Diplomatic Agent of the Bul- 
arian Principality; Baron de Call, 
harge d’Affaires of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Embassy; Mr. Newberry, Charge 
d’ Affaires of the United States Legation, 
etc. The front seats were occupied by 
Mgr. Arsharouni and Mgr. Drtad Balian, 
representing His Beatitude the Armenian 
Patriarch; the Rev. Archimandrite Mgr. 
Antime Kantcheff, representative of His 
Beatitude the Bulgarian Exarch; Mr. 
Gargiulo, first Dragoman of the United 
States Legation; Blunt Pasha, Mrs. and 
Miss Blunt; Edwin Pears, Esq.; Mr. and 
Mrs, E. L. Williams, representative of 
the Chicago Exhibition; Dr. Patterson; 
the Rev. Canon Curtis; Pastor Schule; 
the Rev. Father Megerian, and the par- 
ents of this year’s graduates. In the ab- 
sence of Dr. George Washburn, the direc- 
tor of the College, who, on the recom- 
mendation of his physicians, left Con- 
stantinople three weeks ago to seek 
health in his native country, the vice 
director, the Rev. Dr. Long, occupied the 
president’s chair, and invited the audi- 
ence to listen to the orations of the gradu- 
ating class, whose names with the sub- 
joss of their speeches we give here be- 
ow: Mr. Arsen Georgian, *‘ Truth’”’ (in 
Turkish); Mr. Arshag H. Karagheusian, 
‘‘The Value of Our Present Lives’’ (in 
English); Mr. George Schoppoff, ‘‘ States- 
men”’ (in Bulgarian); Mr. Bedros Tashd- 
jian, ‘‘ Scepticism ”’ (in English); Mr. Cri- 
core Tchiboukdjian, Philanthropy (in 
Armenian). | 7 
The first orator, who spoke in Turkish, 
closed his speech by making a prayer for 
the preservation of the precious life of, 
His Majesty the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Kahn II. During his oration the name 
of the august sovereign was cheered sev- 
eral times, and at the close the band 
struck up the ‘‘ Hamidiel March,’’ every 
one standing up during the performance. 
Our space being limited, we cannot give 
at length the speeches of the graduating 
class, but, nevertheless, we must make 
special reference to Mr. Arshag Kara- 


- gheusian’s oration, which was both well 


ana Aalhwarad 


of nationalities represented. Among the 
distinguished persons who responded to 


the invitation of the Directors of the Col- 


lege, were the British Ambassador, His 
Excellency, Sir Clare Ford, who, follow- 
ing the tradition established by his pred- 


-ecessor, made a point of honoring this 


yearly ceremony with his presence; the 
representative of the Minister of Public 


Instruction; the Dutch Minister, Baron 


Van Tets van Goudriaan; the Greek Min- 
ister, Prince Maurocordato, with several 
members of the Legation; Mr. Newbery, 
the United States Charge d’ Affaires; Mr. 
Dimitrow, the Bulgarian Agent, with 
Mrs. Dimitrow; Baron de Call, Council- 
lor of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy; 
M. Brakalow, first secretary of the Bul- 
garian Agency; Mr. Gargiulo, first drag- 
oman of the United States Legation, wit 
Mrs. Gargiulo; Mr. Hess, the United 
States Consul General; M. Pavlitow, 
secretary of the Bulgarian Agency; the 
Rev. Canon Curtis; Pastor Suhle, who 
conveyed a message from the German 
Ambassador,expressing His Excellency’s 
regrets at heing unahle ta attand tha 
ceremony, as he had intended to do; Mrs. 
Suhle, Blunt Pasha, with Mrs. Blunt, 
Dr. Patterson, the Rev. Mr. Spence, and 
others. The hall began to fill much be- 
fofe the appointed time, and when the 
steamer from town brought the last con- 
tingent of guests, supplementary chairs 
had to be provided for their accomoda- 
tion. According to computation the new 
hall of Robert College, which was open- 
ed yesterday for the first time, can seat 
nearly nine hundred people. 

A band was in attendance, and pro- 
ceedings began at about three o'clock, 
when the graduates entered the hall 
amidst the cheers of their schoolfellows, 
in which the audience joined. Dr. Long, 
who acted as Chairman in the absence of 
Dr. Washburn, announced the first ora- 
tion. This was in Turkish, the subject 
being “ Truth,’’ and was delivered by M. 
Arsen Georgian. The graduate con- 
cluded his oration with a fervent prayer 
for His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, 
elicting general applause; the band then 
struck up the Hamidieh March, which 
was heard standing. In general, it may 
be said that the orations of the graduates 
were carefully prepared and delivered, 
and gave proof of considerable oratori- 
eal talent on the part of the speakers, 
who displayed both mastery of the lan- 
guage in which they spoke and knowledge 
of the subject of their discourse, which 
in most instances was treated in an orig- 
inal and tasteful manner. The next ora- 
tion was in English, the subject bein 
‘*The Value of our Present Lives,” an 
was delivered by M. Arshag H. G. Kara- 

heusian; then came one in Bulgarian, 

y M. Georges M. Schoppoff, on ‘‘ States- 
men;’’ the next being on‘ Sceptism, ”’ in 
English, by M. Bedros K. Tashdjian; and 
the last in Armenian, on Philanthropy,” 
by M Kirkor A. Tchiboukdjian. 

Dr. Long now proceeded to the pre- 
sentation of diplomas to the graduates, to 
whom he addressed a few well-chosen 
words, each graduate being heartily 
cheered by the audience as he received 
his diploma. When this interesting cere- 
mony was concluded, several of the gen- 
tlemen present addressed the company. 
We shall give to-morrow a full summary 


_ of the principal speeches. The first who 
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English); Mr. George Schoppoff, ‘* States- 
men’ (in Bulgarian); Mr. Bedros Tashd- 
jian, ‘‘ Scepticism ”’ (in English); Mr. Cri- 
core Tchiboukdjian, Philanthropy (in 
Armenian). 

The first orator, who spoke in Turkish, 
closed his speech by making a prayer for 
the preservation of the precious life of 
His Majesty the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Kahn II. During his oration the name 
of the august sovereign was clieered sev- 
eral times, and at the close the band 
struck up the ‘‘ Hamidieh March,’ every 
one standing up during the performance. 
Our space being limited, we cannot give 
at length the speeches of the graduating 
class, but, nevertheless, we must make 


special reference to Mr. Arshag Kara- | 


gheusian’s oration, which was both well 
written and well delivered. 

_ Dr. Long, the vice president, then ad- 
dressed some kind words to the gradu- 
ates, and gave sound parting advice, 
pointing out the moral responsibilities de- 
volving upon them on their leaving col- 
lege to enter into active life in the great 
witla. He then proceeded to present, 
in the name and authority of the Faculty 
and Trustees of Robert College, the di- 
plomas conferring upon the recipients 
the title of Batchelor of Arts. After a 


short interval, during which the band 


performed some choice selections of mu- 
sic, the chairman called upon Sir Clare 
Ford to address the andience. His Ex- 
cellency made a short speech, praising 
the educational work carried on in Tur- 
key by the Americans, and after address- 
ing a few words of congratulation to the 
graduates, closed his remarks by wish- 
ing, firstly, long life and prosperity to the 
Sovereign of the Ottoman Empire; sec- 
ondly, success to Robert College; and 
lastly, health to the staff of professors of 
the institution, whose untiring care and 
energy for the welfare and progress of 
the College was appreciated everywhere. 
Prince Maurocordato, the Hellenic Min- 
ister, Mgr. Arsharouni and Mgr. Kant- 
cheff, the representatives of the Arme- 
nian Patriarch and the Bulgarian Ex- 
arch respectively, also made appropriate 
speeches. The ‘old friend of the Col- 
lege,’’ Mr. Edwin Pears, was then called 
upon by the chairman to say afew words. 
This he did in his usual humoristic style, 
which called forth both the applause and 
’ laughter of the audience from time to 
time. Mr. Pears said he deeply regretted 
the absence of his friend Dr. Washburn, 
the beloved director of the College, who 
had been unable to be present at the in- 
auguration of the new building, which, 
by the way, was a fine architectural 
work, and for the construction of which 
Dr. Washburn had been chiefly instru- 
mental in the collection of funds in 
America. He expressed a hope that by 
next autumn term, Dr. Washburn would 
be back again completely restored to 
health. This concluding remark was re- 
ceived with a thundering cheer by the 
students. After prayer by Mr. Bowen, 


and the singing of the ‘‘ Doxology,”’ the | 


most interesting proceedings caine to a 
close. The guests were then invited to 
Mrs. Washburn’s residence, where tea, 


cake and refreshments were liberally | 


provided. 


(From the Levant Herald.) 


ROBERT COLLEGE—CLOSING EX- 
ERCISES. 


A large gathering assembled yester- 
day afternoon in the new and spacious 
hall of Robert College, at Hissar, to wit- 
ness the closing exercises of this well- 
known institution. The interest mani- 
fested in the proceedings was very con- 
siderable and widespread, as was testified 
by the large number of people present, 
over eight hundred, and by the number 


inal and tasteful manner. The next ora- 
tion was in English, the subject bein 
‘*The Value of our Present Lives,” an 
was delivered by M. Arshag H. G. Kara- 
eae then came one in Bulgarian, 

y M. Georges M. Schoppoff, on ‘‘ States- 
men;’’ the next being on‘ Sceptism, ”’ in 
English, by M. Bedros K. Tashdjian; and 
the last in Armenian, on “‘ Philanthropy,” 
by M Kirkor A. Tchiboukdjian. 

Dr. Long now proceeded to the pre- 
sentation of diplomas to the graduates, to 
whom he addressed a few well-chosen 
words, each graduate being heartily 
cheered by the audience as he received 


his diploma. When thisinteresting cere- 


mony was concluded, several of the gen- 
tlemen present addressed the company. 
We shall give to-morrow a full summary 
of the principal speeches. The first who 
was introduced to the audience by Dr. 
Long was the British Ambassador, his 
Excellency Sir Clare Ford, who dwelt 
especially on the tolerant policy of the 
Imperial Government toward educa- 
tional institutions, said how thoroughly 
it was appreciated, and what beneficial 
results would accrue to the Empire by its 
continuance. His Excellency concluded 
by wishing long life and prosperity to 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, success 
to Robert College, and health to the staff 
of professors, who are untiring in their 
efforts for the welfare of the institution. 
Loud applause greeted the words of the 
Ambassador, who, on resuming bis seat, 
was followed on the platform by the 
Greek Minister, Prince Maurocordato. 
His Excellency spoke in Greek. Among 
other things, Prince Manurocordato ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt at being pre- 
sent at this interesting ceremony, and 
praised the institution in which pupils of 


so many nationalities received a thorough 


and sound instruction. Turning to the 


graduates, he congratulated them on their 


success, and expressed the hope that he 
would have the gratification next year to 
see among the graduates some of the 


Greek students of the College. The re-. 


presentative of the Armenian Patriarch, 
in his turn, addressed the gathering, lay- 
ing stress on the advantages of education. 


Dr. Long next introduced the representa-. 
tive of the Bulgarian Exarch, whose. 


speech was also much applauded. Mr. 
Pears’ speech, which followed, was a real 
treat for the audience. It was, in fact, 
anticipated with pleasure, and as soon as 
the learned gentleman appeared on the 
platform he was greeted with enthusias- 
tic and prolonged applause. Mr. Pears 
delivered a very effective speech, and 
was continually cheered. He spoke in 
eloquent terms of the educational mis- 
sion of the Americans in Turkey, and of 


the general admiration for the useful and 


civilizing influence which their numerous 
scholastic institutions exercised in the 
country. The addresses were brought to 


a close by Mr. E, Williams, a traveling — 


cominissioner of the Chicago Fair, who 
happening to hear of the gathering at 
Robert College, solicited permission to 
address it. At the conclusion of this 
speech Dr. Long addressed again the 
graduates, reminding them of their duties 


toward the world in which they’ are 


about to enter, and illustrating with 
anecdotes the esprit de corps which united 
all the former graduates and alumni of 
the College in one strong bond of brother- 
hood. Dr. Long also announced that a 
telegram had been received from America 
reporting the arrival of Dr. Washburn, 
and stating that his health had consider- 
ably improved, the journey having proved 


very beneficial. This announcement was 


age with hearty applause. The Rev. 
r. Bowen now said prayers, calling the 
blessings of Heaven on His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan and all the rulers of 
Europe and America; and the proceed- 
ings concluded with the singing of the 
Doxology, with music accompaniméht. 
The guests then withdrew, and several of 


them proceeded to Dr. Washburn’s house, 


where refreshments were served. 
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STATEMENT oF FINANCIAL CONDITION AND WANTS 


OF 


obert ollege of oystantinople. 


The property of the College consists of :— 
College Buildings and Real Estate at Constantinople, $150,000 


Library, Museum, Apparatus, &c.,_  - - 15,000 
Funds invested in the United States, -_ “ - 25,000 
$190,000 


This is held by the ‘Trustees of Robert College of Constan- 
tinople,” incorporated in the state of New York. 


The College has no debts, but its income is insufficient to meet 
its expenses, and if it is to be maintained, funds must be provided 
for the following objects :— 


Endowment of the Presidency, and professorships of 
Latin and History, Natural Science and Mathe-— 


matics, $2,000 a year, each,= $8,000 @ gs per ct. $160,000 
Fund for 20 Beneficiaries, $100 each,=$2,000 a year, 40,000 
$200,000 
There is also an immediate necessity for | 
Two houses for Professors, - - - $10,000 
Building for Chapel, Library, Museum, &c. — 50,000 
Building for Laundry, - woe - 1,500 
Expenses on grounds and walls, - - 1,500 ren 
Fund for Library, Apparatus and Museum, 15,000 ' 78,000 
$278,000 
| President of Board of Trustees. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, - - - Third National Bank, New York. 
| Secretary. 
DAVID B. COE, - - - A. H. M. Soc. Bible Miia. Nhe York. 
| Treasurer. | 
¥ACOB D. VERMILYE, - - Merchants Bank, New York. 


| President of the College, 
GEORGE WASHBURN, - - Middleboro, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AND WANTS. 


OF 


ollene of oystantinoyle. 


The property wo the College consists of :— 
College Buildings and Real Estate at Constantinople, $150,000 


Library, Museum, Apparatus, &c.,_ - 15,000 
Funds invested in the United States, - - - 25,000 
$190,000 


This is held by the ‘*Trustees of Robert College of Constan- 
tinople,” incorporated in the state of New York. 


The College has no debts, but its income is insufficient to meet 
its expenses, and if it 1s to ) be maintained, funds must be provided 
for the following objects :— 


Endowment of the Presidency, and professorships of 
Latin and History, Natural Science and Mathe- 


matics, $2,000 a year, each,= $8,000 @ 5 per ct. $160,000 
Fund for ‘20 Beneficiaries, $100 each,= $2,000 a year, 40,000 
| $200,000 
There is also an immediate necessity for nN 
Two houses for Professors, - - - $10,000 
Building for Chapel, Library, Museum, &c. — 50,000 
Building for Laundry, - - - - 1,500 
Expenses on grounds and walls, i 1,500 
Fund for Library, Apparatus and Museum, 15,000 — 78,000 
$248,000 
President of Board of Trustees. 
WILLIAM A. pereeey 8s - Third National Bank, New York. 
Secretary. | 
DAVID B. COE, Bible House, New York. 
| Treasurer. 
FACOB D. VERMILYIE, - - - Merchants Bank, New York. 
President of the College, 
GEORGE WASHBURN, - - - | Middlcboxe_Mess. 
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The death of Mr.’ Robert and the present financial condition of 
Robert College make it necessary to present this question to the'con- 


sideration of those interested in the regeneration of the East, and, in| 


the decision of it, we think the following statements are worthy of © 
considerate attention. 

ist. The college has been heartily endorsed by the highest ed- 
ucational authorities in the United States, by the American Ministers 


resident at Constantinople, by leading clergymen of different denom- 


inations, by the missionary societies represented in Turkey, and by 
some of the most distinguished men in the country, including many 
officers of the army and navy, who have personally inspected it. 

2d. The college has been established seventeen years, has sent 
out more than a thousand students, is well known in every part of 
the ‘Turkish Empire, and has now the full respect and confidence of 
all nationalities i in the East. It is recognized by all as the most im- 
portant educational institution in Turkey. 

3d. The college has also now a high reputation in Europe and > 
an influence, especially in England, which can hardly be overes- 
timated. | | 

4th. The college is located at Constantinople, which is and must | 


always be one of the most important centers of influence in the world. 


It is especially so at the present time, when the nationalities of the 


East, long sunk in ignorance and darkness, are awakening to a new 


life and preparing for new destinies. 

_ 5th. The higher schools in Constantinople, except the Roman 
Catholic, are openly atheistic, and even the highest ecclesiastics 
of the Oriental churches recognize the importance of Robert College 


and support it as a bulwark against the progress of Atheism. There 


are Mohammedans who patronize it on the same ground. 

6th. Robert College is the representative in Turkey of the 
Anglo-Saxon principle that the object of education is development 
and not repression. A distinguished Bohemian professor and Slavic 


i 


historian has recognized the fact that the Bulgarian graduates of 
Robert College are better fitted for practical life than those educated 
in France, Germany or Russia. : 


vth. It isan American college, known as such all over the 
world, and the honor of America is involved in its maintenance. 


Sth. As it stands to-day, it is the fruit of twenty years of inces- 


sant labor, and has cost more than $300,000. To reach its present 
position it has had to meet and overcome the most serious difficulties. 
Those who first planned it were forced to abandon their scheme 


because funds could not be obtained. When Mr. Robert and Dr. 


Hamlin took it up the civil war in America made it impracticable to 
raise any money by general subscription, as had been intended, and 
threw the whole burden upon one man. It required seven years of 
effort and the intervention of the American and English governments 


to obtain a permission for its establishment. It has had to contend ° 


with pestilence, famine, war and anarchy, with deep-rooted _pre- 
judices and misapprehensions on the part of all the various national- 
ities of the East. It had to teach the people the nature and value of 
-a complete education before it could retain its students long enough 
to acquire it. .It had to learn from long study and trial how to adapt 
the American college curriculum to the wants of the East. Now, 
when all these difficulties have been overcome, it finds itself without 
adequate means to maintain itself. | 

oth. It is a well-recognized fact that no college in the world 
can be maintained without a permanent faculty, and also that such a 
faculty must be supported to a considerable extent by a permanent 
endowment. The men who now fill the professorships have proved 
by their success that they have the ability and experience necessary 
for the position. To dismiss them would be to destroy the college. 

In view of these facts, in view of what the college is, of its vast 


influence for good, of what it has done and what it can do, we can-_ 


not believe that American Christians will allow it to go down. 
In behalf of the Trustees and Faculty, 


GEORGE WASHBURN, President. 


* 


| 


ORIGIN HISTORY ROBERT 


The work of the American. Missionaries in Turkey not only 
opened the way for the establishment of Robert College, but made 


such a college a necessity. The work of enlightenment could not 


be carried on without it. The people demanded a higher education 


than could be provided in missionary schools supported by the funds — 


of the American Board. The first attempt to meet this demand was 
made by the sons of Rev. Dr. Dwight, one of whom still survives, 
and is a distinguished professor at Vassar College. ‘The plan was 
heartily approved by the missionaries, and a committee was formed 
in New York to carry it out. Mr. Marsh, now minister to Italy, and 


and Mr. Robert were active members of this committee, but it was 


found impracticable to secure the necessary funds. | 

Somewhat later Mr. Robert took up this plan again, and pro- 
posed to Rev. Dr. Hamlin to give up his connection with the mission - 
and come to America to raise money for this object, Mr. Robert 
himself proposing to commence with a subscription of $10,000. He 
arrived here just before the outbreak of the rebellion, and, of course, 
found it impracticable to accomplish anything. Mr. Robert then 
raised his subscription to $30,000, and sent him back to commence the 
college building, postponing the raising of the balance until the close 
of the war, which was not expected to continue more than a year, 
But the war continued, and Mr. Robert continued to give until 1871, 
when the college had been in actual operation eight years. Dr. 
Hamlin then came again to America and made an effort to secure 
$300,000 for an endowment and the erection of additional buildings. 
Although he was supported by the leading men of New York and 
New England, only about $25,000 was subscribed. This failure was 
due in some measure to the calamities and financial troubles of that 
period, but it was due still more to the impression which prevailed 
that Mr. Robert possessed great wealth and would support the col- 
lege himself. His wealth was very much overestimated, but he did~ 
support the college until his death in 1878, and provided for its wants 


THE 
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for two or three years longer, contributing in all $297,000. He also 
left by will one-fifth of his estate for the partial endowment of the col- 
lege, but his will has been contested by some of the heirs. It is now 
proposed to raise $278,000 to endow the presidency and three pro- 
fessorships, to found scholarships and erect necessary buildings. 


But the founding of a college in Constantinople involved some- 


thing more than money. It was necessary to secure a charter from 
the Turkish government, which was then very hostile to any devel- 


opment of Christian education. It was necessary to gain the confi- — 


dence of the people, for even the Christian nationalities had no idea 
of what an.American college was and no just ideas of education. It 
was necessary to work out by study and trial a course of study which 
should be fully equivalent to that of the best American colleges, but 


at the same time adapted to the wants of the people of Turkey. It 
was necessary to find professors who were willing to devote their 


lives to this foreign work, and were qualified to fill so important. and 
responsible a position. 

The college opened in September, 1863, with four students, all 
English or American. in a building on the Bosphorus belonging to 
the American Board. A lot had been purchased for the erection of 
new buildings, but it was only after a contest of seven years that the 
Turkish government granted permission to build. The opposition 
was not altogether Turkish, but probably originated with the Jesuits 
and the French ambassador, who supported them. The United 
States government had a right under the old treaties to demand this 
permission and it did so. -It was supported in this by the English 
- government, but AALI Pacua successfully resisted all pressure, hop- 
ing always that Dr. Hamlin would either die or be wearied out. 
But Dr. Hamlin was more than a match for Turkish ws cnertie, 
and the claim was pressed incessantly. Mr. E. Joy Morris and 
Lord Lyons did everything in their power to nelle it. Mr. Seward 
insisted upon it, and finally, having been made fully acquainted with 
the facts by Mr. George D. Morgan, who had visited Constantinople 
and investigated them there, he made a peremptory demand upon 
Turkey for an immediate settlement of the question. This demand 
was enforced by the personal influence of Admiral Farragut, who 
was providentially in Constantinople when it arrived and the charter 


was granted. Mr, Seward afterward spent a Fourth of July in the — 


new college building erected under this charter. 

The corner stone of the college was laid July 4, 1869, by Mr. 
Morris, the American minister, with appropriate ceremonies and 
addresses in various languages by representatives of different nation- 
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alities. The speakers called attention to the wonderful beauty and 
the deeply interesting historical associations connected with the site. 
Here was the throne of Darius when his armies crossed the Bospho- 
rus and brought Eastern civilization into contact with Scythian bar- — 
barism. Here was erected later a temple of Jupiter, and, just below, 
a temple of Mercury. Later still, Mahomet II. built here the castle — 


which still stands beside the college, which gave him the command 


of the Bosphorus and prepared the way for the capture of Constanti- 
nople. This was in 1453, before the discovery of America, but now, 
it was remarked by one speaker, a new fortress was about to be 


erected on this classic spot to secure to the East the blessings of the 


Christian civilization of the far West. It was a pledge given by 
America that she would lead the way in the regeneration of the 
East. | 

The main building, well worthy of the site which it occupies, 
was completed and occupied in 1871. An additional building was 
erected in 1873. Another is now needed for a chapel, laboratory, 
library and museum, In 1873 the number of students had risen to 
216, representing sixteen nationalities and almost as great a variety 
of religions, and coming from all paris of the empire. One of the 
first results of the success of the college had been the founding of a 
college by the Turkish government under French influence at Pera, 


which was maintained at an expense of $75,000 a year, and was 


expected to ruin Robert College. In 1873 an attack of another kind 
was made upon the college. A vigorous attempt was made by the 
Armenian ecclesiastical] authorities to force the college to give up all 


moral and religious instruction and confine itself to strictly secular 
work. The religious instruction of the college had never been sec- 


tarian or polemical. No religious book was used except the Bible, 
and no attack was ever made on the religious faith of any student. 
But the college had been from the first consecrated ta God, founded 
on prayer, and built up in faith. It rested upon the principle that 
moral and intellectual training ought to be inseparable. We should 


have given up the college rather than give up the plain. practical 


preaching of Bible Christianity. The value of this moral training 
has now been recognized by all classes as its influence has been seen 
in the character of our graduates. _Even Mohammedans have seen 
and appreciated it so fully as to send their sons to the college for the 
very purpose of bringing them under this influence. But at: that 
time a battle had to be fought over this question, and the victory was 


_ not won without the temporary loss of a number of students. The 


college yielded nothing, and now the very persons who made the 
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attack are among the warmest friends and supporters of the college. 
They see and acknowledge their mistake. . 
But this difficulty was followed immediately by the famine in 
Asia Minor, the Bulgarian massacres, the Russian war and the uni- 
versal distress and anarchy which resulted from those calamities. 
The number of students fell off to 130 in 1878, when the tide turned, 
and in spite of the terrible condition of the country the last year 
closed with 209. ‘The present prosperity of the college is due in part 
to the fact that during the last five years it has won the hearty 
sympathy and confidence of the Christian nationalities and, at least, 
the sincere respect of the Turks. The time has not yet come to tell 
the story of those years, but the part which Robert College has acted 
is written in the hearts of millions in the East, and it is recognized as 
the champion of civil and religious liberty, as well as of education 
and Christian civilization. It is well understood now that we are 
devoted to the best interests of all, without distinction of race or relig- 
ion. ‘I’hese various nationalities, which are now all represented in 
the college, occupy Bulgaria, Macedonia, Rumelia, Armenia and 
Asia Minor. ‘There are 2,000,000 Armenians, a race as ancient as 
the Jews, and more capable of appreciating and appropriating Euro- 
pean civilization than any other race in Asia. There are 5,000,000 
Bulgarians, a portion of whom have just won their independence, and 
who are “the coming race” in Southeastern Europe. There are 
2,000,000 Greeks, who are sometimes called the Yankees of the 
East. There are 15,000,000 Mohammedans of various races, but in 
general called Turks, who have been for centuries the ruling race 
and have the virtues and vices connected with their position, but who 
are beginning now to see the necessity of education and reform. 
There are the Jews and other smaller communities, who go to make - 
up a total of 25,000,000 from whom Robert — draws its stu- 
dents. | 
It was no easy task to unify these various nationalities in one 
college and adapt a course of study to their wants. Of themselves 
they had no ideas, or only erroneous ones, on this subject, and we 
had no precedents to guide us. The question of language was set- 
tled by the adoption of English as the language of instruction. It 
was a neutral language where all could meet on equalterms. It was 
rich in text books which were altogether wanting in the native lan- 
guages. Its literature in all branches of learning was complete and 
afforded boundless opportunities for study, while in the Eastern lan- 
guages all this was wanting. In Mathematics we follow the best 
American colleges, and the Armenians and Bulgarians prove to be 
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remarkable mathematicians. In Natural Science the course is rather | 
more extended than in most colleges. To philosophical studies we 
give much attention and find them admirably adapted to develop the 
Eastern mind. The question of ancient Greek and Latin, the tradi- 
tional foundation of a liberal education in Europe and America, was 
a difficult one. Latin was essential to secure admission for our grad- 
uates into the European universities, but we could find no place for 
ancient Greek as a compulsory study except for Greek students. 
The college is overwhelmed with languages, and every student 
speaks three or four. The acquirement of a practical knowledge of 
languages is the only idea that most Orientals have of education, 
and, if we followed the current, we should do nothing else. As it 
is, every student is required to master the English and one other Eu- 
ropean language and literature, as well as Latin and his own native 
tongue with the ancient language from which it is derived. This 
involves the teaching of #/¢een ancient and modern languages and 
makes it necessary to extend the course to five years. We are also 
forced to have a preparatory department, partly on account of the 
lack of good preparatory schools and partly for the study of English, 
of which the student must have a knowledge before he can enter the 
college classes. This may, perhaps, be dispensed with after a few 
years as the native schools come to understand their work better and 
are furnished with teachers from the college. | 
We have the best possible evidence that our system of education 
is a satisfactory one in the fact that our diplomas are recognized in 
Europe, and that our graduates who have gone to the universities 
there have, almost without exception, won high honors. The prac- 
tical character of our education has been recognized by all who have 
known our students, and it has brought them to the front rank in the ~ 
emancipated provinces, where they occupy most important positions. 
English, German and Slavic writers, including some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in England, Germany and Russia, have given the 
college the highest praise. We have also now some reputation in 
different branches of Natural Science, although our investigations are 
sadly limited by our poverty. ‘The formation of a permanent fac- 
ulty has been hindered by the same cause, and we have been forced | 
to depend too much upon temporary tutors, who have done their 
~work well and left pleasant memories behind them, but who could 
not supply the place of permanent professors. We have now a 
President, two American, one English, one Armenian and one Bul- 
garian professors, who will be permanent if money can be raised for 
an endowment, and ten temporary instructors. We need a professor 
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of Mathematics, and we have the man for the position now at the col- 
lege. We must have also another professor in Natural Science. At 
this day the absurdity of expecting one man to teach Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology, Mineralogy and Astronomy is too manifest to need 
remark—especially in a new country which offers magnificent fields 
for original investigation. We have done our best by overwork to 
make up all deficiencies, but the college cannot maintain itself longer 
without a full permanent faculty. I know of no college in America } 
where anything like so heavy a burden of work and responsibility | 
rests upon the faculty. 

The college has been from the outset a work of faith, which has | 
involved all connected with it in constant struggle and sacrifice. 
Mr. Robert made personal sacrifices to support it which were only | 
known to his most intimate friends, and which they feel shortened 
his life. Dr. Hamlin concentrated upon it the best years and ener- 
gies of his life with an amount of self-denial which can only be ap- 
preciated by those who worked with him. Of those now connected 
with it it is not for us to speak, but we believe that there is no insti-. 
tution in the world which has exerted an influence equal to that of 
Robert College during the last five years, and that there is no place 
where we can sacrifice our lives with more advantage to the world. 

We believe that if the nature. and importance of this work were un- 
derstood in America as it is in Constantinople, it would not have been 
necessary for the President to come to America. to solicit funds to j 
keep it alive. Robert College is not what it was seventeen years aa 
ago, a promising experiment. It is a great institution which has | 
educated more than a thousand students, which has overcome obsta- 
cles, conquered difficulties, lived down distrust, and won its place as » 
the leading educational institution in Turkey, the one Christian col- - 
lege in Constantinople, trusted, honored and supported by all nation-. 
alities and known all over the world. It isin no obscure corner of 
the earth, but in the Queen City of the world. It is the centre of 
influence for all those nationalities of the East who are just now 
beginning to understand the value of education, but who are destined 
to play a great part in the future history of the world. It is no pri- 
vate institution. It has an incorporated Board of Trustees in New 
York and a faculty in Constantinople as essential parts of its organ- 
ization, but it has been consecrated to God and belongs to Christian | 
America. We are simply agents to carry on the work. We have no i 
personal appeal to make, but it is our duty to make known the fact | 
that this work cannot go on without immediate and substantial aid. 
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~The college has no debts and receives about $30,000 a year 
from its students, who pay $200 a year for board and tuition, or $44 
without board. It receives no free students, but has always aided a 
certain number of poor but promising students to the amount of one 
half the charges. Experience has fully justified the opinion of those 
who founded the college that it should be made as nearly as possible 
self-supporting, but it has also demonstrated the fact that the endow- 
ment of a certain number of professorships is as essential at Constan- 
tinople as elsewhere. The college must have an income of about 
$10,000 a year in addition to what it receives from students, or it 
cannot be maintained. If the funds needed can be provided the col- 
lege will not only maintain itself but rapidly develop in importance 
and in the number of its students. There is no reason, except in the 
limited capacity and straitened circumstances of the college itself, 
_why we should not have s00 students, and in a few years 1000. 


GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY and INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. Modern History. 
English. Latin, Cesar and Virgil. 
Mental, El., and Higher Arithmetic. French, German, Turkish or Arabic. 
Geography. | Anct. Armenian, Greek or Slavic. 
Armenian, Bulgarian or Cite Reviews and Ri-ennial Examinations. 
French, German or Turkish. 
Drawing and Penmanship. JUNIOR CLASS. 
Rhetoric, Logic and English Literature. 
_ SECOND FRESHMAN CLASS. Civil Engineering 
English. | Analytical Chemistry. 
Robinson's El. Dana’s Mineralogy. 
Robinson’s Geometry, 4 Books. Paley’s Evidences. : 
Steele's Zoology. Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. 
Armenian, Bulgarian or Greek. Political Economy. 
French, German or Turkish. - Elements of Botany. 
| Biology. 
FIRST FRESHMAN CLASS. Physical Geography. 
English. Original Orations. 


Latin. Virgil and Cicero. 
French, German, Turkish or Russian 
Anct. Armenian, Greek or Slavic. 


Robinson's Geometry, completed. 
Robinson’s University Algebra. 
Robinson’s Trigonometry. 
Physics, Atkinson’s Ganot. 


Ancient ‘History. SENIOR CLASS. 


Geology. 
Latin Grammar and Reader. Descriptive Astronomy. 
French, German, Turkish or Persian. : : 
Anct. Armenian, Greek or Slavic. <s 
| Ethics. 
SOPHOMORE CLASS. Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. 


Guizot’s History of Civilization. 


Shakespeare. Philosophy of History. 
Robinson’s Surveying and Navigation. Parker's Commercial Law. 
Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. Woolsey’s International Law. 
Physiology. Original Orations. 
Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. Reviews and Examinations. 


Exercises in Declamation and Composition in all the classes to the end of Junior year. 
Lectures, in English and French, on literary, scientific and historical subjects throughout the course, 
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Robert College 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


STATEMENTS. 


1. RopertT CoLLEGE was founded in 1863, and has edu- 
cated more than a thousand young men. It has now seventeen 
professors and tutors, with two hundred and’ forty students, 
representing twelve nationalities. The language of the College 
is English, and the course of instruction similar to that of the 
best American colleges. | | 


2. It is located at Constantinople, one of the most impor- 
tant centers of influence in the world, and draws its students 


from a population of 25,000,000. 


3. It has now the full confidence and respect of all 
nationalities in the East. Its graduates already occupy com- 
manding positions in the new states of European Turkey, and 


it is educating those who are to control the new and vigorous 


civilization which is the hope of that part of the world. 


OF 
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4. Itis a representative American college, known as such 
all over the world, and the honor of America is involved in 
its maintenance. 


5. The influence and efficiency of the College cannot be 
maintained without an endowment and the erection of additional 


buildings. It is hoped that $50,000 may be secured in Boston 


and vicinity for the endowment of the Presidency of the 
College. | | | 


OPINIONS. 


Prof. JAMES BRYCE, M. P., Oxford University, England. 


‘*I cannot well exaggerate the power for good which Robert College has 
become in the East, and I know of no safer.and surer returns to the cause of 
humanity than will come from money bestowed in aiding this most excellent 
institution in its grand and noble work.” 


Hon. WAYNE MAC VEAGH, late U. S. Minister at Constantinople, a 


‘**This noble enterprise is eminently worthy of the most generous 
consideration.” 
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Hon. HORACE MAYNARD, late U. S. Minister at Constantinople. 


” Robert College stands alone, doing a work which no other agency 
can n accomplish — a work the importance of which cannot easily be overstated. 
Two or three hundred thousand dollars, in the present exigent condition of the 
College, and at a time when so many young men are seeking its advantages, 
would, in my opinion, tell more effectively in the great work of educating the 
race, as well as in extending the influence of our country and its Christian 
civilization, than would a much greater sum expended upon any institution 
of learning in this country of which I have any knowledge.” 


REFERENCES. 


We are authorized to refer to the following siesta as_ heartily 
indorsing the appeal of Robert esa — 


‘President Harvard University. 
President PORTER, Yale College. 
President SEELYE, ‘ Cottege, 
Ex-President HoPKINs, . . Williams College. 


Rev, N. G. Ciakk, D.D. . A: B.C. 
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Robert College and the Bul.arian Crisis”. 


that on the Bosphorus in Oonstantinople, in the 
“princely building of Robert Oollege is to be 


developing in Bulgaria that the Robert College 


‘| single drop of blood, was one of the grandest sur- 


— 


Russian. 
- No one interested in our educational institutione, 


above heading. pubiished in the leading Russian 
newspaper, “Novo Vrame.” One readily sees how 
the real facts about that grand institution are mis- 


Russian paper devoting entire columns fo its his- 


I|tory and influence in the East. True, they de) 
-|nounce itas a deadly enemy to Orthodoxy; but 


they serve the college interest well when they state 


“found the key of many important events now 


“ graduates play very important roles in the politics. 
“of Bulgaria; that some are ministers, others pre- 
“ fects, aud others right and jeft arms {o ex-Prince 
“Alexander.” If all this is so, we can but con- 
gratulate the college for playing so important 
part in the struggle of Bulgaria for independence. 


| We must be proud of it; all the world knows the 


events which have been developing lately in Bul- 
garia; have been of the noblest and most heroic 
character, of which any power might justly be 
proud. | | 
T'he Revolution—for the union of the two Bul. 
garias, which was achieved without shedding a 


prises Europe has experienced of late, for pluck, 
-gourage and dariog and well.planned and executed 
statesmanship. As 8s successful revolution, it re- 
mains almost unparalleled in history. 

The “Servi-Bulgarian war” that followed is ar- 
other of their late and glorious events. Jealous of 
Bulgaria, and indirectly encouraged by Russia, 
they attacked the poor little country while in 
trouble, and every manly heart revolted at this 
mean Servian invasion. But the result—all re- 
member! The plucky Bulgarians gathered round 
their Prince, marched against the enemy, broke his 
forces, drove him from the cvuntry, and would 


tria. Then the unequal and most gallant struggle 
to preserve their independence and national exist- 
ence against diffisulties most dishertening. For 
months they have displayed a manliness statesman. 


should pass unnoticed the “Extracts” which the’ 
' Independent” mikes from an article with the| 


represented ; yet it is gratifying to see the leading| 


interests of this country. The gzsr is a'so pro- 
claimed in that article as enemy of Robert College. 
While he could organize conspiracies and drive the 
Prince from his country, he can in no ‘way con- 


for twenty-five years has been shedding life, light, 
and true civilization, so long as we are in sympa- 


terially and morally. The history of Robert ol- 


istence, its great influence over all the Christ’an 


jnationalities of Turkey and the grand work that 


stands out for it yet to accomplish, entitle it to 
our best support, and we avail ourselves of thia op- 


commending it to the support of all. We beg to 


say, this Institulion should no longer be considered 


as belonging only to the Roberts, or Presbyteriez: , 
or Oongregationalists! It is neither private ror 
seclarian! Itis purely Christian/ An institution 


ideas known all over the East ; and has won for us 
the sympathies of millions of Christians. As rep- 
resentative of our progre asive ideas in the Orient, 
it must grow, as our institutions grow here. It has 
already all the sympathy and support of the chris- 


have taught Kirg Milan and his soldiers a lesson] - 
lin his “apitol, but for tho interference of Aus- 


ship, dignity and loyalty to freedom, which have 
[won the admiration of all true sons of Line. __ 

The leading papers of New York, “ Tribune, Her 
ald and World,” and others, have oft praised thei 

pluck and perseverance, and the patience with 
which they have held their ground against enemies 
of their national independence ; and of everything 


|Bulgarian. In spite of all provocation and abuses 


they have to bear from the Russians, they have 
shown in every way their gratitude to that country 
for having freed them from the Turks. 

While willing to p'ease and serve Russias, they 
desire to remain Bulgarians, and. protest with 


manly dignity against becoming Russians. We 


paper for calling “ Robert Ocllege graduates” arms 


tian nationalities there, and whether they fall under 
Ragsian influence and rules, or not. they will al- 
ways send their boys to be educated there. In 
their eyes it is the best institution of learning. Its 
graduates have proved so much superior {co those 
educated in Russia or Austria, that they have, as 
the Russian cerrerpondent states, with great sim- 
plicity. alwsys occupied the highest cfficss aid’ 
positions in Bulgaria. Neither the “crisis in Bul- 
garia,” or animosity of the Ozar will so much affect 
the Institution, as withholding from it our materis] 


doirg a noble work of benevolence; and we hope 
more will be done for it by all classes and secig 
that its material prosperity may ke secured ; that 
if may ever be attracting and educating the Ohris. 
tian youth of the conntries round It has already 
established a reputation. It was in acknowledge- 
ment of the great services if had rendered to Bal- 


thank the Russian correspondent of the Russian 


‘garia, that Prince Alexander sent decorations to 
the President and Vice President of the College. 


It is aleo in appreciation of its high standing, 


of Prince Alexander. All the acts of the Pritoa 
Alexander have made him not only a great states-— 
man and General, but the most popular man in the® 
|world. The Czar and his government have been 
his enemies. We all know this is for no fault of 
his, but simply because he declined to se’l the izdo. 

pendence of his people ; and remained true to the 


spire rgainst that Power of Enlightenment, which. 


lege, the noble work it has done all through its ex- 
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thy with it, and remain its true supporters mv- - 


portunity to acknowledge its grcat merits, and 


of learning, and as national as Yale or Harvard. It 
has made the name of this great republic and its 


support! All Americans, ia giving it aid, wil! be 


sound principles, and true education; that ‘ Hig 


Beatitud, Ex Arch Joseph,” the head of the Bui- 
garian Ohurch, educates in RibertColl«ge his nephew. 
If he should anathematize, therefore, thoss Bulgari- 
ans who rend their boys to it; he will first anathe- 
matize himself, for he has always advccated and 
sapported the interest of the College. In faet, 
among his best friends are those edacated in R»b- 
ert Ool'ege, acd he cxuvts on their help more than 
on any other to bri: g the revival of his Church. 
We recommend everv Ameriqan who feels mrand 
of what his country is doing abroad ; the interests 


of Robert Oollege ; and hope all wiil do their ut- 
most to promote its welfare and insure its mate- 
rial position, as we learn with regret it is not very 


well provided for and attended to by this covntry, 
which must be because their attention has not been 
calied to its needs. | 
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In the year 1860, C. R. Robert, of New York, proposed to subscribe 
$10,000 in order to inaugurate an effort to obtain the funds needed to 
establish a College at Constantinople. A piece of ground was _ purchased 


on the Bosphorus, and Dr. Hamlin having consented, with the approbation 


of the American Board, to devote himself to this enterprise, came to New 


York during the winter.of 1860-61 to prosecute it. The Rebellion prevented 


his success, and Mr. Robert added $30,000, to enable Dr. Hamlin to com- 
mence the building. On returning to Constantinople he was interdicted 
from using the site, and another was purchased, one of unequaled beauty 
and salubrity; with official leave previously obtained to erect the building. 
But this also was interdicted, and remained for seven years in debate. 

It was then resolved to open the College in the buildings formerly used 
for the Armenjan Seminary of the American Board, Mr. Robert advancing 
the funds to repair and furnish it. | 

Many names were proposed for the new institution, but all objected to as 
inapposite or fitted to awaken some local jealousy or dislike. At length, 
Robert College was proposed (without Mr. Robert’s knowledge, and when 
known against his remonstrance), as having no local meaning and awaken- 
ing no possible jealousies. . 

The College was opened in the old building in 1863, with four students, 
and steadily grew till it became entirely self-supporting. 

Leave having been at length obtained to build on our favorite and beauti- 
ful site, the corner-stone was lajd July 4th, 1869, by Hon. E. Joy Morris, 
the American Minister Residentgafid the building was finished and occupied 
in 1871. The old buildmg had been crowded with students for two years, 
and the College had become fully self-supporting when it was transferred to 
its new building, a view of which is at the head of this sheet. 

_ Notwithstanding the Cholera panic keeping back new applicants and tak- 


ing away matriculated students, eighty new scholars were received in less 


than a month from the beginning of the College year, making the number 
at that time, one hundred and seventy. Ninety new students being the limit for 
this year, it is evident the number must have already (Dec. 1) been exceeded. 
And as the spring always brings large accessions, many applicants will then 
be rejected, or the places reserved for the following year will be occupied. 

‘In planning the new building for 250 students and their teachers, it was 
believed that it would be sufficient for at least five years, and that perhaps 
that would be the maximum to which it would ever attain. But it is now 
evident that it will be filled during the first year of its occupation. 

In view of this steady and rapid increase in numbers, coming not from the 
Capital only, but from distant parts of the Empire, the President and Trustees, 
after mature deliberation, have decided that the College should be placed upon 
a footing to receive five hundred students, and also to keep, against all 
opposition, the pre-eminence it now holds as an Educational Institution. 


The College is now in the ninth year of its active existence. 

It has become self-supporting from the regular income, derived from stud- 
ents who pay £40 sterling, about $200 gold, per annum for board and tuition. 

Gratuitous instruction has been given on the principle of remitting to 
missionaries, clergymen, especially native pastors, and in some cases to other 


indigent students, one-half of the price of board and tuition. The sums thus 
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remitted have amounted to about $10,000, of which $4, 300 were paid by private 
benevolence in England and America, and about $6,000 by the College. 

The building, erected for 250 students and their teachers, cost $78,215.08 
currency, which is $10,000 less than the lowest estimate [this is regarded by 
competent judges as less than one-half the cost of such a building here], 
notwithstanding additions were made to the original plan, costing $5,000. 

The site on which the building stands cost $8,964.10, making, for —— 
and site, $87,179.18 currency. 

More than $30,000 have been expended for the first and unused site, for 
the early expenses of the College, for apparatus, furniture, etc., and about 
$30,000 remain in the treasury at New York, out of which a new purchase 
of land at $15,000 is to be paid, making the College site 18% acres. The 
whole amount expended and on hand is $149,647.25 currency, of which all 
but $6,000 has been furnished by Mr. Roberts. : 

The College has been conducted on sound financial principles from the 
first. There is a Board of six Trustees resident in New York, incorporates 
by the Legislature, all of whom must be members of Evangelical Ch 
A regular set of books is kept, and all the accounts of receipts and pa 
are transmitted monthly to this city from Constantinople. 

The students come from all parts of the empire, and from all its 
races and nationalities, the most numerotis ee being fi 
Greek, Armenian and Slavonic races. : 

The Christian pgpulations of the Empire, amount to about sixteen 
and the Mahommedan populations, exclusive of the Arab element, to 
millions more. | 

These populations are not worn outand effete. They are strong and vi 

[t is their old civilization, customs and habits that are effete and 
away. The Orient is destined to awake and resume its place in the 
of the world. But especially do these peoples desire a better ed 
Whoever can supply this great want honestly, solidly, satisfactori 
secure their confidence. 

The College, then, having such an immense area to draw from, 
easily be limited in the number of its students. If suitable provi 
made for five hundred, it will have them ; and if for a thousand, it 
them in due time. 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE. 


We propose, without loss of time, to enlarge the College so as te 
five hundred students, to endow four professorships, and to p 
chapel for 1,000 persons, a library hall for 60,000 volumes, and fou 
sors’ houses, with other necessary addenda, as follows : 


The main Hall for 250 students, with rooms for ten tutors, 

Presidency and three Professorshtps oS OTT 
To supply the Library, Laboratory, etc..-:........-...-.s- 


There are some considerations which appeal peculiarly to Ame 
behalf of this enterprise. 

No such beautiful, prominent and historic position has ever been 
by the Government to any other people. 
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Ite upies those heights near the old Européan fortress where the Ros: 
phorus bends toward the north, so that to all ascending or descending those 
celebrated straits, the College buildings attract every eye. The commerce 


and travel of large portions of Asia Minor, Persia, South Russia, and all 


the along the Danube sweep by it. Thirty thousand sailing ves- 
sels and countless steamers pass it every year, and the Stars and Stripes 
waving from its tower are often saluted by the flags of various nations. 
This | point of the Bosphorus has been the scene of great historic events. 
Darius, with his 700,000, crossed here; Xenophon, with his immortal 10 ,000, 
encamped in the valleys opposite. The Crusaders crossed at this spot, and 
Mehmet II. erected this fortress to command the Bosphorus, preliminary 
to his victorious siege. The Greek Empire then fell, but its learned men, 


fleeing to other lands, gave new life to the learning of Europe. And now 


this land, then unknown, carries back the blessings it has received. 

It is an object of noble and legitimate desire for any man to perpetuate 
his name on such a spot—which, it is believed, has no parallel on earth—in 
a massive and imposing structure, which we propose so to build that it 
cannot be affected by fire or time, and which shall scatter beneficent in- 
fluences upon the surrounding nations. 

Again, the peoples of the East have a friendly feeling toward America. 
We have no political interest whatever in the Eastern world.. We have 
nothing to involve us in any quarrel, or in any intrigue, and our only possi” 


ble mission is one of love and good will. No other nation that can do_ 


- work has this peculiar position for doing it. 

Now is the time for doing it. The College, properly enlarged and pro- 
vided for, may be left to develop itself. Its income from students will alway, 
leave a balance in the treasury which will provide for its future growth. 

In conclusion, the College has accomplished far more than its founders 
anticipated, and they have finished the work they attempted to do. But, 
in view of the remarkable desire for a higher education, so widely evinced 


throughout the Empire, the Trustees deem it their duty to invite to their aid 


those who appreciate such institutions. Many gentlemen of intelligence, 


German, English and American, have visited the College and expressed 


their high estimation of it as an honor to our country, and have declared it 
to be one of the grandest opportunities that ever existed to perpetuate an 
American institution where it must, for generations, exert a powerful influ- 
ence over those vast Oriental regions and give a form to the learning, civil- 
ization and Christianity of the future. | 

3 C. HAMLIN, President of Faculty. 


Wo. A. BooTH, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
Wm. G. LAMBERT, 7yustees. 
C. R. ROBERT, 
Davip B. Cor, 


New York, December 1, 1871. 


To A CONDENSED STATEMENT IN’ SUBSTANCE AS THE ABOVE, THE 
FOLLOWING WAS APPENDED: 


In view of the foregoing statement, we would cordially commend the Rev. 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin to the confidence and consideration(of our citizens, in the 
appeal which he is making for the further endowment and enlargement of 
the Robert College at Constantinople. The success which has attended 
that Institution thus far, opens a field that is wide, and most promising, and 
seems to demand urgently the increased facilities which Dr. Hamlin and the 


College Trustees are asking for it. 


Signed, Wo.. ADAMS, RoBERT RUSSELL Booru, 
S. IRENZUS PRIME, A. R. WETMORE, | 
JNo. P. Crosby, GEO. W. LANE, 


MARSHALL S. BIDWELL, HENRY M. FIELD, 
JosEepnH P. THOMPSON, THOS. S. HASTINGS. 


New York, Nov. 23d, job 
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It seams important that some definite statement should 


be made by the Prudential Committee to the Western Turkey mission 


in reference to the proposed seminary at Constantinople. After 
a very revine of the subject the sub-Comnittee on the 
Turkish miselons, and the report rendered to the Prudential Com= 
aittee July 8, 1884, &t is not eeteeert to recall the action of 


the mission or of the conference of missionaries with our native 


brethren on that subjeet. The Western Turkey mission in its 
| Annual Meeting fully endorged the action of the conference in fa- 
vor of the establishment of a seminary of high grade at Constanti-_ 


nople. 


The unanimity of sentiment on the part of the conference 
and of the mission was very remarkable, Et appears from letters 
rec@ived sinee that some members of the mission who were present 


dissented from the action that was taken, yet on the whole the ac- 


was 
tion far more unanimous and inore representative than could well 


have been expected in r:ference to a measure of so great impor= 


tances, The change of sentiment, however, W2S SO great, and ~~ 
of method in regard to theological instruction was arte 


from former precedents and Turkish missions, 


nssnensin, that it has seemed wise to wait for the sober, second | 
thought of the mission, as well as of the native brethren convened 


| in conference. The t ime hes not et come for final action, yet 


it seems desirable that the considerations on both sides should be 


fully consid>red by the Prudential Comni* tee, 
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It may be said that no new light has been shed on the subject of 


sufficient importance to call for a reconsideration on the part of 


the Prudential Committee, Pang report rendered July 8th, 1834, 


was accepted and ordered on file, with the understanding that the 


views presented orally by the Foreign Secretary at that time should 


be written out, with a view to fuller consideration of the entire 
subject at 4 tii future time. It is in accordance with this un- 
_ derstanding that the following statements are made. 
It is to be remembered that Constantinople, as 
the capital of the Turkish Empire, has an immense een - the 
popular mind. It is regarded as é center not only of political 


| | 
power, but of intellectual forces prevailing in the Empire. | = | 


the influsnce of Western ideas, has an in- 


tellectual life wholly unknown in the Interior. Theres are = 
really two civiisgations to be recogmized in the Empire, the one. 
centering at the capital and shared in largely by the Stations em~ 
hn | 
braced in. the Bithynia Union, and the civilization of the Interior, | 


which is confessedly of a lower grade. The stations in the In- 


terior, as compared with the capital, are regarded as provinces. 


Their civilization is provincial, Until public highways shall ba 


89stablished to facilitate intercourse, this condition of things is 


likely to be perpetuated. 
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The to be had outside of. the class-room 


is of nardly ee moment than that in the elass-room itself. Mon 


dducated at the capital would not fail of a social culture such as 


wholly unknown at and they would obtain 
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this lower grade of civilization, tho come y 


from villages and homes that have known but little of the advan-_ 
tages of r culture, hence the not unnatural hesitancy and unwilling- 
ness on bie part of young men from the capital and its neighbor~ 
Totti 

hood to jo to Marsovan. the best influences of 
ture iad etvitiatink and it seems like going away from them to 
go into the 

oe The distance of Marsovan from the capital and the 
" western stations of this mission is a great ikieeiin may be 


said that the capital is at ons side of the field, yat it is more 


central by far than Marsovan,. For the western portion of the 


field it is the center, and for men from Cesarea 


is but farther to Constantinople than to 


‘Marsovan, | The time and expens:s of travelling from Broosa and 
Smyrna,and Constantinople even,more than equal those involved in 
going from Boston to Ripon College in Wisconsin, a@ Doane College 


in Nebraska. 
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oe Sth The establishment of a theological seminary will 


completa. the evangelical agencies of the There 


is a college for young men, an institution of equal grade for young 


What is needed now is a seminary for theological culture. roel 


Ne 
— A seminary at Constantinople will, command the cor- 


dial and self-support of the native Such a 


_—; — views will inspire them with new nape and cour- 
age, whctah will help develop a spirit of self-support. The young 
meti aided in their studies by the native churches and communities 


from which they come will be under bonds to labor for their own 


Sth. The growth of evangelical agen- 
cies” requires an advance An: the opportunities of theological educa- 
She in education gensrally, the development and 
of a Christian literature,- not to mention the 
growth of the secular press and of a secular literature, often 


charged with the errors of a perverted faith or stseped in the in- 


=e fidelity and materialism of so-called Western civilization,- the 


high schools and colleges already es'ablished for both sexes,- thope 
varied forces at work and in conflict make theological instruction 


of the highest grade a necessity to the support and progress of 


the 


anselical faith. 
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access tO itsstores of thought. | This is becoming more and more Se 


thm Instruction in the English language will give 


‘necessary avery year to the proper preparation of ths native min- 
istry for those who are to become leaders among their own people 


and who are to take up and earry forward the work of missionaries. 


Whataver may be convietions as to the wisor 
course to be pursued, it is to be rememb:red that we are acting 
for Armonians. We are sooking to provide a ministry for them. 
carry fopward—the—work—we-trere—re-—stin If we cannot do for t hom 
all that we wonld, it may be best to: ae for them what we Cane 
Something is due also to the sentiment of the mis ionaries in the 
field. We may not always concur with their views, we might wish es 
: they wore different in Some respects; but they are the views enter- 
tained by men who have this work at heaPt oe who in the prov- 

‘Sock 

idence are callad to carry it forward. Their deliberate convic- 
tions as to the best course to be pursued ought not to be set 
aside lightly, nor should individual Opinion ot—onin- 
er be allowed to the deliberate judgment of a mis~ 
sion, at one of its annual meetings. 

6 th. It may be well to remember also that one grave 
objection to the plan proposed bas bean removed in the course of 
Divine Providence by placing in our hands a large sum to be de- 
voted to special objects over and above the regular work of the 


Boarde We have the means now for establishing an institution 


Such as is desired,- means that we had not when the plan was first 


prop osed. 
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ta The experience of the Syrian mission may be Tem we 


ferred to in this connection, For years the effort was made to 
maintain & theolo,ical instruction at Abeh. The distance was not 
great ids the capital, but {he “surroundings of Absh made it in 

s One Sense provincial to Beirut. The attempt after a ce trial, 
failed, cial the seminary, as such, was ramoved to Beirut, and two 
years ago the sum of $20,000 was expended in the erection of suit-_ 
able buildings for the institution, This example makes the case > 


still more urgent that like provision be made at Constantinople, 


Ohiactions. 
lst. It is said we have three good seminaries now; but 
it is to be remembered that the seminary at Harpoot has no build- 
ings, no equipment. There—te—there At best but tse theolovical 
| | A | 


elass taught by one or more members of the station as may suit. 


pith muy 


The though it a good many young men 
for pioneer work in the country, has not secured them that thor- 
ough preparation which the more thoughtful native brethren feel — 
to be necessary. The seminary at Marash has the needed build=- 
ings, and hasinen specially devoted to theological instruction. Th 
number of students though is small, especially of such as have had 
a thorough intellectual preparation.  § One of the three college 
graduates of last year who were expecting to enter the junior 


class has come to Andover, leaving but two men for the seminary. 


The rest of the students are what we should term “special course 


men®, who are receiving instruction for one or two years and will 
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be prepared to go back to their villages for pioneer work and to 
the care of some of the humbler native churches. Marsovan has 


done much to supply the need of the Interior stations, as Cesarea, 


Sivas and Marsovan, A few of its sraduates have done good work. 


in the western portion of the field. Some Of its graduates are 
proving themselves. to be good and effi ient men. While duly 
grateful for the privileges they have enjoyed, and to their teach- 
ers, whey nevertheless as a body are in favor of Constantinople as 
the best Loeation for the seminary. 


onde ‘TE sa reasons exist for continuing instruc- 


tion at Marsovan that ia to the transfer of the Bebek Semibary t 


that twonty years ago, namely, the providing 


of ministers for work in the Interior, such as the native communi- 
ties may be able to support: and exempt ion from the demoralizing 
corrupting invlacsees of the capital. It is undoubtedly true 
that the expense of education of young men when once in Marsovan 
more than offset by the increased interest of the mative churches 
in a seminary at Cons’antinople, and in a readiness to assume the 
supp Ort of the young men who may there be educated. It is true. 
that Marsovan has realized expectations in reference to raising up 
young men for the interior, but it has not met the demands of the 
western port lon of the field. — It has not been a complete suc- 
cess, but only 4 partial one, The objection that the young men 


will be specially exposed to corrupting influences at Constantino- 


| 
ple has not the force that it had soonsy “iui years ago. West- 4 
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ern ideas are circulated Yar=end—w-its through the Bmpire by means 


of the press, and the whesers educated at Constantinople 


wee are now sent far and wide as teachers in Armenian and Turkish 


schools, will be exposed to these corrupting influ- 


' ences iqaienes they are, and they may as well Learn to meet and 


overcome them in the espital as elsewhere, 


3rd. Another objection is found in the attitude that 
hes been maintained by the Bithynia Union, as opposed to Marsovan | 
from the first, and especially rrom the laek of hearty sympathy 
e : with the Board and its missionaries, It is felt that the reli- 
| vious and moral atmosphere of Constantinople would be speeienne 
unfavorable tO the chaeaeter of young men who might be educated the re 
It is said that the native churches of the Bithynia Union, and es- 
pecially the native brethren at the capital, do not deserve the 
consideration which it is proposed to show them by establishing 
a seminary in accordanee with their wishes. This may be true in 
the sieeseh. tne it is hardly a conclusive reason for declining to 
do what may be of the best interest to the cause of Christ. It 
® is not altogether clear that the prejudice which has arisén against | 
Bithynia Union and our native brethren at the capital is well 
groundeds a of the Bebek Seminary to Marsovan created 
at the first great The Bebek no t 
Simply a theological school, but was rather what we aint term 


a collegiate theological institute, Some of the young men were 


expected to enter the ministry, others were in attendance for the 


sake of the advantages of higher education it offered. Theolog~ 
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ical instruction was to be given at Marsovan, and no provision was 


mede for the higher. education demanded at Constantinople . 


‘failure to supply this led to the organization and 


of Robert College, and the higher education which had besn before. 
ene hands of the mission passed into other nici. A high 
school, such as hak abba asked for all these years by the native 
churches in tah such a-seheel as hasebeen established 
at various other points in the Turkish Empire, -has never been 
granted at Constantinople. | It is a question whether the results ae 
{ in this regard have been the best, and whether it would not have + 
been Wicer that Robert should have been connected in sane 
‘sense with t he Poard, as are Armenia and Central Turkey Collegeg. 
In the next place, it must not be fergotten that although a large 
number of missionaries have been located at the capital, their 
time and strength have been to work, and that less 
direct ovangel ical work has been bestowed upon ‘the siodehon with. 
its million of inhabitants, than upon any other port ion. of the otra 
Emp ire, he results of evangelical work have meagye,~- have 
- pean far less than we have anticipated, and aude on a thorough ex- 
amination it may appear that they have been as “Beat as could have 
be @n expected in view of the efforts Rosner s7. put forth. While 
we would be vory. far from @xcusing the conduct of the Bithynia 


Union, especially as led for so many years by Pastor Simon, we 


cannot ignore the facts in the case; and now that the hative breth- 


ren of this portion of the field have come into kindly cooperation | 


with our missionaries on a new basis, it may be well to waive ob- 


| 


0. 


in the hope of the 


jections on old scores and meet them generously | 


best results to the cause of Christe 
4the It may be said that we should thus go back on our 
record; ‘yet, have we not a. — wiser today than 
Consistency is good when it accords with the 


truth of things and the logic of events. Gircumstances 
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For more than twenty years influences emanating from the 
native churches of Constantinople and vicinity havebeen a dead 
weight or a positive hindrance to missionary effort in other parts 
of the Empire. The complaints of the capital have been echoed in 
the provinces. Whatever has been issued from the press, or re- 
ported by the many who are constantly visiting Constantinople, 
whether true or false, has had an fiwends beyond its 
merits, because coming from the eapital. 

It is only within the last two years, or perhaps it should ; 
be said within the last year, thrsegh the influence of the ied. 
Mrs. Schneider’ s work, the wise and considerate conduct of the 
issionaries, end not less the full and free conferences held with 
the deputations from this country, that a better state of fesling 
hes bean developed, a secured the dutios and 
responsibilities on both dides, and a readiness to codéperate as 
Christian brethren in the promotion of the ¢ ommon distor Our 
native brethren may still see men as trees oatkite: and some wrong 


conceptions may exist, blended with many good ideas; but the dom 


inant spirit is changed. Of the two leaders in opposition for 


many years whose influence was felt most widely and most unfavor-_ 


ably, one has diod, and the other is no longer the power that he 


WaSe The outlook is more hopeful than at any time (before. since 


the days of Goodell and of Dwighte Any action on our part that 
shall revive the old distrust, any failure to mest the wishes and 


hopes of the native churches, even though not in all regects in 
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us utort For work in the Turkish Empire, and an ultimate withdrawal : from 


that portion of the great field. fr) This plan aims at a steady de- 


& 


crease in the amount of aid granted toward the support of common 


schools and ordinary high schools, as well as for the support of 


_ prpaachets and teachers. In accordance with this plan I have this 


year asked you to reduce appropriations for the next current year 


by the sum of $5000. 
(+) The plan aims at securing a well educated native 


agency such as will justly command the confidence and the respect, 


and the support, of the native communities. 


(3.\ For a few years, seve in certain lines of effort as — 

above indicated, tha-ameumt may be transferred with advantage to 
the enlargement of the opportunities for higher education till 
they shall become adequate to the wants of the people, as at Mar- 
sovan, Marash, and perhaps Aintab; but a reduction of not less 
than $5000 per annum should be made on grants in aid of the na- 
tive comnunities. The poverty of the people, the prostration of 


industry under the oppressive government, and new points to be 


occupied, may not allow of a2 more rapid reduction at present. 
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accordance with our convictions, cannot but be disastrous. Confi- 
dence is the price of confidence, We are dealing with a people 

of other habits of thought and charactor than ours, not yst up to 
our sténdards, and some consideration is justly due to the di ffer- 
ance. Now that an opportunity is offered to secure the eee feet 
ing one the generous, hearty cooperation of the native churches, 

is it wise to hesitate Sven if there should be soge doubt of ulti- 
mate succ2ss in tse efforts that may now be made? | Tt is better 
that @eonfidence should sometimes be misplaced 


of distrust and suspicion should send its baleful shadow over our 


best considered plans. 


In view of the foregoing representations, the following 


recomnendat ave mades- 


# If the native churdnes of the Western Turkey mission 
in conference, and the missionarias of the Board in annual meet- 


ing, adhere to the views set forth a year ago, in favor of a theo- 


logical seminary at or near Constantinople, the Prudential Commit- 


ted will aceede to their wishes on some plan hereafter to be deter. 


mine d one | bi. 


f™ 


Qe Tho Committee will set aside tha sum of 5500 liras 


yi 
for the object proposed, 5000 of which may be sovoted to “the ereec- 


tion of suitable buildings, and the 500 liras be set apart for & 


library, and one half to be used et -emge in securing necessary 
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books, maps and charts, and one half to be a fund the income of 
whieh will be annually devoted to this object, it being understood 
that the native churches provides a suitable site for the buildings 
desired. 

3. The Committee will assume for the present the sup- 
port of four professors, two American and two Armenian, in the ex 


’ peetation that ultimately the work of instrnction will be passed 


over wholly into the hands of Ar-enlan professors. 


maw’ 


“ 


at | Tt is belisved that the energies of tha 


native churches may best be turned toward the support of their own 


the hope, however, that by the incraase in numbers of these church- 
es, and in (neceeeuniainy abataty. they may at some time assume the 
antire support and care of the saminary. 

y. It is understood by the baittes Cat the Board will not 
be any charges for the support of studente in at upon 
the institution, beyond supplying necessary instruetion and roomd 
2254, with conveniences for boarding in buildings that mey be avant: 
ed for the 

Committee approve of vesting the sovernment of 
the seminary in a Board of Local Trustees, rr consist Of seven 
members, three to be aj pointed by the Prudential Committ 2s of ths; 


American Board, three by the Bwangelical Union within the mission, 


and these six to select the seventh from those laboring in evangsel- 
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istic the Greeks, The tarms of service of gach 
trustee may be six years after the first ap pointments; but of the 
first three appOinted by the Board, one may be named for two, and 
another rer rour years, and one for six; and of tha fist three ap- 
pointed by the Evangelical Union, ond nay be named for two, and 


an®ther for four Service, and the third for six. The 


duties of the Board of Trustees shall be such as abually devolve 


on such bodies. , Further details may be left for the approval of 


f 


the mission and the Prudential Committee in due time. 
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‘Draftof Plan for the Proposed Theological 


Seminary at Constantinople. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The Administration of the Seminary will be vested in 
two bodies, a Board of Trustees |The Prudential Committee of 
the American Board] in the United States and a Board of Mana- 
gers in Turkey. 

A. The Board of Trustees: ‘The Trustees.shall be five in 
number and shall be chosen by the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, which shall also fill all,vacancies in the Board 
of Trustees. This Board shall meet at least once in each year. Its 
duties shall be to give a decisive vote upon the appropriation of 
funds for buildings, upon nominations for membership of the Corps 
of Instructors, and upon such other questions as may be laid before 
it by the Board of Managers. [Omit the above. | 

B. Zhe Board of Managers: ‘Yhe Board of Managers shall 
consist of seven [twelve] members, three [six] to be appointed by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board [or the W. T. 
Mission], three [five] by the Evangelical Unions within the Western 
Turkey Mission; these six [eleven] to select a seventh [twelfth] 


. from among those laboring in evangelistic work among. the Greeks. 


The term of service of each Manager should be six years, but of 
those first appointed, two [four] shall be named for two years, and 
two [four] for four years of service. Vacancies in this Board shall 
be filled by the body which appointed the retiring members, and 


‘appointments shall be good for the unexpired portion of the term 


of six years in which any vacancy occurs. [Not more than six— 


three foreign and three native— members shall be residents of 


Constantinople. Professors in the Seminary shall not be eligible 
to the Board of Managers. | 


2. ‘The duty of the Board of Managers shall be: 


a. ‘To elect one of their own number to be a presiding 
officer and to call meetings of the Board, five [eight] being a 
quorum for business ; it being understood that a meeting shall be 
called whenever two |four] members of the Board present a written 
request for such a meeting. 
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6. To name a Corps of Instructors and its President. 

c. To determine, in consultation with the Corps of 
Instructors, the details of the course of study. 

ad, To make provision for the support of the members 
of the Corps of Instructors. | 


mittee. | | 
e. To administer ‘tas contributed for aid to needy 


oe. students, soliciting funds for this purpose from churches or indi- 
‘viduals in this country or abroad. | 


Jj. To provide, with the approval of the Board of Trust- 


ees [the Prudential Committee}, suitable buildings, library, and 


in general all else’ necessary for the successful working of. the 
institution. | 
g. |The Board of Managers shall hold semi-annual 
meetings for the transaction of business. Members of the Board 
residing in Constantinople shall constitute an Executive Committee 
ad interim, of whom a majority shall constitute a quorum for 


business at any regularly called meeting. | 


“A, |The Board of managers shall make an annual 


report of their proceedings through the Western Turkey Mission 


to the Prudential Committee, subject to their review. | 


THE CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


3. The Corps of Instructors shall consist [when fully organ- 
ized] of six members, native and foreign, at first in about equal 
proportion. It is expected, however, that the proportion of for- 
eign instructors will gradually diminish, 


4. At least two of the members of the Corps of Instructors 
shall give their whole time to duties in the Seminary, and four 
shall give the requisite part of their time to such instruction as 
may be deemed necessary to the proper development of the 
Departments assigned to them. 


5. The members of the Corns of Instructors shall be selected 

with special reference to ability in the following departments : 
1. Systematic Theology. 
Sacred Literature and Exegesis. 
Church History. 
Homiletics. — 
Relations of Christianity to other forms of [religion | 
(Doctrine) and to Science. 

6. Pastoral Theology. 


6. The Corps of Instructors, sitting as a F aculty, shall exam- 
ine and accept or reject candidates for admission to the Seminary ; 


c. and d@. subject to the of the Prudential Com- 
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but in case it is desired to expel ahy. student for cause, or to make 


exceptional grants in aid of needy students, the approval of the 
Board of Managers to the measure proposed shall first be secured. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
7. While the details of the Course of Study are left to the 


Board of Managers, in erence with the Corps of Instructors, 


it is understood that the following will be the general outline of 
studies pursued in the Seminary. The — of — instruc- 


tion will be English: 


Origin, history, inspiration, and canon of the Holy Script- 
ures. 

Principles of interpretation of Scripture. 

Exegesis of Old and New Testaments. 

Systematic Theology. 

Non-Christian religious systems. 

Relations of Christianity to secular science and to skep- 
ticism. 

History of Doctrines. 

Church History. _ 

Church Polity. 

Pastoral Theology. 

Homiletics. 

Rhetoric and literature of the vernacular of the various 
students. 

Mental and Moral Science. 

The Hebrew Language. Optional. 

The Greek Language of the New Testament. Ceitneal 

After five years from the opening of the Seminary, the study 
of Hebrew and Greek should be made obligatory. 

‘Students should be encouraged to acquire proficiency in 
the use of the Turkish language, special instruction being provided 
in Turkish composition. 

_ There should also be regular instruction in vocal culture 
and oratory. 


8. ‘The time to be devoted to these studies stnaid be three 
academic years. Students should be expected to take out a 
license to preach at the close of the second [first] year, and to 
preach as much during the last year of their Seminary Course as 
is possible without detriment to their duties |studies. | 


g. A shorter course of instruction will be provided for those 
of maturer years whose plan of work does not permit them to take 
the whole course, and whose preparation does not admit of their 
entering the regular classes, and will have special]. reference to 
equipping laborers for village and pioneer work. 
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IV. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


10. Candidates for admission to the Seminary must be at 
least eighteen years of age; must furnish a certificate of member- 
ship in some evangelical church, and will be examined in reference 
to their personal piety and their motives in seeking to enter the 


ministry. 


They will be required to have a practical knowledge of 
the English language and to have received such scientific and liter- 
_ary training in their own | vernacular as shall promise a fair degree 
of usefulness. 


12. After five years from the opening of the Seminary, can- 
didates for admission [to the regular course] must possess the 
Diploma of one of the Colleges, or must show a degree of culture 
in science and literature equal to that given in the Colleges. 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS. 


13. There will be no charge for tuition or rent of rooms. The 
1d aeadenn will endeavor to provide text-books free of cost to those 
who are in need, themselves being judges of the necessity. 


14. Students are expected to do what they can [themselves] 
to provide for their own food and clothing, either by their own 
means or by aid of tlie churches from which they are sent to the 
Seminary. But it is understood that the Managers will provide 
wholly or in, part. ‘for the current expenses of needy but hopeful 
students to the full extent that the funds which are placed in their 
hands for this purpose will allow. 


15. ‘lo provide for such students the Managers will receive - 


_ eeorsaubseriptions from churches and individuals for a General Sustenta- 


tion Fund, the interest on which fund is to be devoted, under their 
direction, to aiding those who may need assistance for expenses of 
living, or for clothing and books. ‘The Managers will also receive 
‘each year contributions from the churches for current expenditure 
for the same objects, and will keep the Unions and the churches 
informed of the state of the funds available for these purposes, and 
will otherwise endeavor to encourage donations to this object, remem- 
bering that the number of students who receive the benefits of edu- 
cation in the Seminary must be largely governed by the amount of 
provision made by Unions, churches, or individuals for their sup- 
port. [While the American Board provides the necessary buildings 
and furniture for the accommodation of the students, and defrays 
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the salaries of Professors, it is not expected to defray the expenses 


of the students, whether for traveling, board, books, or clothes. | 
It is expected that for the first five years the amount required 


for this purpose [for the support of students] will be from £300 to 


#500 per year. 

The collection of such funds shall commence as soon as the 
Board of Managers shall have been constituted with authority to 
organize the Seminary. 


VI. 


BUILDINGS. 


. ‘. 16, Within five’ years, if possible, after the opening of the 


Seminary, the Managers, with the concurrence of the Board of 
Trustees {Prudential Committee] shall secure funds for the erection 


of a permanent building or buildings, with accommodations. for 


thirty students, and recitation-rooms, lecture-hall, library, and such 
dormitory arrangements as may seem desirable. Provision for 
residence on the premises of at least one of the permanent in- 
structors shall also be made. | 


17. The site should be chosen by the Managers with refer- 


ence to convenience of access by instructors and lecturers residing 


in other: parts of the city, and should be so located as to ensure 
a good sanitary condition and sufficient space ‘for exercise of 
the students. 7 

The cost of permanent buildings, including the site and the 
furniture of dormitories, recitation and lecture-rooms, as well a 
furniture of the general boarding department, is expected to a 
about £10, 000, and should not exceed #12 ,000, 


18. The title to the buildings is to be vested in such person 
as shall be designated by the Board of Managers with concurrence 
of the Board of Trustees | Prudential Committee], the responsibility 
for securing the title to the Seminary, by all nen Pees, 
resting upon the Board of Managers. 


VII. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS, 


19. As soon as a fair prospect of obtaining, in due time, 
funds for permanent buildings, and for support of the students, 
shall exist, and the Trustees and Managers shall have been 


_appointed, the Managers shall take steps to open the Seminary 


in temporary quarters. ‘To this end they will secure the appoint- 
ment of a Corps of Instructors, and in consultation with them 
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they will fix the day upon which the first term of the proposed 
Seminary will commence. ‘They will then secure, by renting, 
accommodation for the Seminary on the basis of an estimate 
of twenty students, bearing in mind the advantage that will 
result if the temporary quarters can be in the same district as 
that to be selected for the permanent buildings of the Seminary. 
The rent of such temporary quarters would probably not exceed 


#150 per year. | 
20. In sending out notice of the opening of the Seminary, 


the Managers will let it be known for how many students they 


have means of support, and if more applications of eligible can- 
didates, who need assistance, are made than can be _ supported 
by the funds in hand, preference will be given to students already 
under training in the Theological Seminary at Marsovan, and who 
will take in the new Seminary only the number of years’ study 
(as) [that] would have remained to them, had they continued 
their studies at Marsovan. 


Adopted by the Joint Committee on the Theological Seminary. 


DWIGHT, Secretary. 
Constantinople, August 11, 1585. 
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1. The Committee proposes to the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board : | 

a. To approve in principle the establishment of the 
Seminary at Constantinople upon the general plan already presented. 

6. To appoint (the Board of Trustees and three) {six] 
members of the Board of Managers (that these bodies may take 
early action in organization of the Seminary). 

c. To agree in principle to appropriating, or otherwise 
aiding to provide at no distant date —say within five years after 
the opening of the Seminary —a sum for the permanent buildings 
and equipment of the Seminary which may amount to £12,000, 

d. ‘To appropriate for expenses of temporary installation 
_ the first year the following special grants : 


For furniture | Pa 250 
‘“ removal of students from Marsovan 40 [o| 
150 
‘incidentals | 20 |o] 
Total | £460 | 400} 


e. To appropriate each year for the first five years at least 
the following amounts for current expenses : 


Forrent £150 
“support of instructors —_1,500 [goo to 1,200 or 1,500] 
“ library ; 20 
* fuel and lights | 30 | 
“ repairs and incidentals 50 ; 
Total 41,750 [1,150 to 1,450 or 1,750] 


f. ‘Toauthorize the removal to Constantinople of at least 
two [one or two] of the experienced missionaries now connected 
with the Marsovan Seminary [according to the number of students 
promised], and their connection with the proposed Seminary from 
the time that may be hereafter fixed for its opening; also to 
authorize the partial employment in the proposed Seminary of 
one [or more] of the missionaries residing in Constantinople. 

g. To authorize the removal to Constantinople of the 
members of the classes of the existing Seminary at the time fixed 
for opening the new institution. |Omit this section. | 

h. ‘To authorize the transfer from the Mission Library 
at the Bible House, and from the present Seminary Library at 
Marsovan, of such books necessary for reference in a Theological 
Seminary as can be spared for the purpose. 

Approved by unanimous vote of the Joint Committee on the 
Theological Seminary. : H. O. DWIGHT, Secretary. 


Constantinople, September 11, 1885. 
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Draft of Plan for the Proposed Theological 


Seminary at Constantinople. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The Administration of the Seminary will be vested in 


consist of members, three six to be appointed by 

Mission ,; by the Ev Unions wit) withingthe Western 


Turkey Mission ; these (0 select 


from among thine laboring in evangelistic work among the Greeks. 
The term of service of each Manager should be six years, but of 
those first appointed, two +++ shall be named for two years, and | 


two-~+seee} for four years of service. Vacancies in-this Board shall 


be filled by the body which appointed the retiring members, and 
appointments shall be good for the unexpired portion of the term 


_ of six years in which any vacancy occurs. Not more than six— 


three foreign and three native—members shall be residents of 
Constantinople. Professors in the Seminary shall not be eligible 
to the Board of Managers 


2. The duty of the Board of Managers shall oe 
a. To elect one of their own number to be a presiding 
officer and to call meetings of the Board, whee being a 
quorum for business ; it being understood that a meeting shall be 


called whenever t## four members of the Board present a written 
request for such a meeting. 
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b, alo name Instructors President. 
o determine, in consultation with the Goupe=e | 
rstheeleed the details of the course of stety and administration. 
ad. To make provision for the support of the neerbers 
[nstructors. 
[d. c. and @. subject to the approval of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. | 
¢. To administer funds contributed for aid to needy 
students, soliciting funds for this purpose from churches or indi-. ) 
}. To provide, with the approval of —- 
the Prudential Committee . suitable buildings, and 
in general all else necessary for the successful working of the 
institution. | 
g. The Board of Managers shall hold semi-annual 
meetings for the transaction of business. Members of the Board 
residing in Constantinople shall constitute an Executive Committee 
ad interim, of whom a majority shall constitute a quorum for 
business at any regularly called meeting | | 
A. The Board of managers ‘call make an annual 
report of their proceedings through the Western Turkey Mission 
to the Prudential Committee, subject to their review. 


LI, 
THE CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. ae 


3. The Corps of Instructors shall consist when fully organ-, 
ized of six members, native and foreign, at first’ in about equal 
proportion. It is expected, however, that the proportion of for- 
eign instructors will gradually diminish. 


4. At least two of the members —— 
shall give their whole time to duties in re Senisars, and four 
shall give the requisite part of their time to such instruction as’ } : 
may be deemed necessary to the proper development of the 
Departments assigned to them. ; 


eee, | 5. The members of the Corps of Instructors shall be selected 


: a with special reference to ability,in the following departments : 


Sacred Literature and Exegesis. 


Church History. | | | 
Homiletics. 
Relations of Christianity to other forms of. religion 


anc to Science. 


Pastoral Theology. 


a (> 


6. The Corps of Instructors, sitting as a Faculty, shall exam- 
ine and accept or reject candidates for admission to the Seminary ; 
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III. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
7. While the details of the Course of Study are left to the 


Board of Managers, in consultation with the Corps of Instructors, 


it is understood that the following will be the general outline of 
_ studies pursued in the Seminary. The language of general instruc- 
tion will be English : 


Origin, history, inspiration, and canon of the Holy Script- 


ures. 
Principles of interpretation of Scripture. 


Bivbead d and New Testaments. 
ystematic | 


Non-Christian religious systems. 
Relations of Christianity to secular science and to skep- 
ticism. | 

History of Doctrines. 

‘Church History. 

Church Polity. 

Pastoral Theology. 

Homiletics. 

Rhetoric and literature of the vernacular of the various 
students. | 

Mental and Moral Science. 

The Hebrew Language. Opel. 

The Greek Language of the New Testament. Optional 


Students should be encouraged to acquire proficiency in 
the use of the Turkish language, special instruction being provided 
in ‘Turkish composition. 

There should also be regular instruction in vocal culture 
and oratory. | | | 


8. The time to be devoted to these studies shall be three 
academic years. Students should be expected to take out a 
license to preach at the close of the second —+=+4 year, and to 
preach as much during the last year of their Seminary Course as 
is possible without detriment to their dumies studies. 
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IV. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


o Candidates for admission to the Seminary must be at 
least ‘eighteen years of age; must furnish a certificate of member- 
ship in some evangelical church, and wil! be examined in reference 
to their personal piety and their motives in ee to enter the 
ministry. 


16 They will be required to have a practical knowledge of 
the ing! ish language and to have received such scientific and liter- 
ary training in their own vernacular as ‘Shall promise a fair degree 


—_ of usefulness. 


hd After five years from the opening of the Seminary, can- 
didates for admission to the regular course must possess the 
Diploma of one of the Colleges, or must show a degree of culture 
in science and literature equal to that given in the Colleges. 


EXPENSES. OF STUDENTS. 


| 3) There will be no charge for tuition or rent of rooms. The 
Managers will endeavor to provide text-books free of cost to those 
who are in need, themselves being judges of the necessity. 


4) Students are expected to do what they can [themselves | 
to provide for their own food and clothing, either by their own 
means or by aid of the churches from which they are sent to the 
Seminary. But it is understood that the Managers will provide 
wholly or.in part for the current expenses of needy but’ hopeful 
students to the full extent that the funds which are placed in their 
hands for this purpose will allow. 


VB, ‘l’o provide for such students the Managers will receive 
eed ha from churches and individuals for a General Sustenta- 
tion Fund, the interest on which fund is to be devoted, under their 
direction, to aiding those who-may need assistance for expenses of 


living, or for clothing and books. ‘The Managers will also receive 


each year contributions from the churches for current expenditure 
for the same objects, and will keep the Unions and the churches 
informed of the state of the funds available for these purposes, and 
will otherwise endeavor to encourage donations to this object, remem- 
bering that the number of students who receive the benefits of edu- 
cation in the Seminary must be largely governed by the amount of 
provision made by Unions, churches, or Individuals for their sup- 
the American Board 
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It is expected that for the first five years the amount required 
for this-—peepsee toe the support of students will be from £300 to 
#500 per year. | 

The collection of such funds shall commence as soon as the 
Board of Managers shall have been constituted with puenerity to 
organize the seminary. 
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BUILDINGS 


after the opening of the 
Seminary, the with of the 
teres Prudential Committee shall,secure fungls for the erection 
of a permanent building or buildings, wit @25mnmodations for 
thirty students, 
as may seem desiratite. Provision for 
residence on the premises of at least one of the permanent in- 
structors shall also be made. 


le The site should be chosen by the Managers with refer- 
ence to convenience of access by instructors and lecturers residing 
in other parts of the city, and should be so located as to ensure 
a good sanitary condition and sufficient space for exercise of 
the students. 


as sh 
of the & Prudential the responsibility 
for securing. the title to the Seminary, by all necessary precautions, 


resting upon me Board of Managers. 


VII. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
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¥5./ The title to the buildings is to be vested in such person 
a 
shall _ exist and the and Managers shall have beer 


The rént of such temporary quarters 


They’ will then secure, 


ccommodation for the Seminary on the basis of an estimate 
twenty students, 


r year. 


Also | 


¥. In sending out notice of the opening of the Seminary, 
the Managers will let it be known for how many students they 
have means of support, and if more applications of eligible can- 


didates, whe-need—assistance, are made than can be supported 
by the funds in _hand, preference be to 
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Adopted by the Joint Committee on the Theological Seminary. 


H. OF DWIGHT, Secretary. 
August 11, 1885. 
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1. The Committee proposes to the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board : | 


#- ‘To appropriate for expenses of temporary installation 
the first year the following special grants : 


For furniture $250 
‘library 150 
incidentals | | 20 
Total | Labo 


e. ‘To appropriate each year for the-first five years at least . 
the following amounts for current expenses : 


For rent ee #150 | 
-* support of instructors —_1,500 |goo to 1,200 or 1,500] 
library 20 
“ fuel andlights | 30 
“ repairs and incidentals 50 
Total £1,750 [1,150 to 1,450 or 1,750] 


embers of the CXIStNE the (| 

f. To authorize the transfer from the Mission Library 
at the Bible House, emt 
reece, of such books Stecessary Tor reference in a Theological 
Seminary as can be spared for the purpose. 

Approved by unanimous vote of the Joint Committee on the 

Theological Seminary. | H. O. DWIGHT, Secretary. 


Constantinople, September 11, 1885. 
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of {[pmmissioners for Foreign 7 


Congregational House, 1 Somerset Street, 


ReveH. 0.Pwight Lee, 


Seety—of on- et 


Dear Brotheri- | 


The Prudential Committee have had the matter of 


establishing a Theological Seminary at Constantinople under very 


careful and prolonged consideration, both of the main question, 


and also of the which you have submitteds 


“While hes stat ine make any radieal change in 


methods of og hens instruetion in Turkey, and appreciating 


success which has attended efforts in its behalf in time past, 
| 


need of and thorough ins truet ion to 

requirements of the fielde The advance SOR , the crre 


culation Of religious literature, and the avakened 
| life of the. peop a ‘correspon 


The toe the s4nti- 


ment of the evangelical Armenian communities in favor of a semlina- 


ry at Constantinople, @ee the endorsement of the plan by the 


Western Turkey mission fat two successive annual meetings, by a 


large magority of its momberse, 


eher san the hope 


also that swuek a concession to the wisnes and judgment of those > 
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most interested will promotive of good fooling and cOOp= 


eration and the represent atives of 


a 


as is proposed may be an important agency in 
A ~ 


withstanding the materialistic drift of higher edu- 


the of an insti- 


cation at the capital, and ~emkeet- enable the mission to maintain 


its rightful place in regard to educational interests in the empire. 


The Committee are further influenced by the considsration that the 


plan now proposed enlist the sympsthies and contributions of 


the native churches in its behalf, and we so fully meet the 


wants of the evangelical communities as Giit-create a popular sen-= 
timent in favor of young men prosecuting their studies at home,rath- 


er than in America or elsewhere. 
In any plans that are now adopted, the Prudential Com- 


mittee would are regard to passing over the entire control and 

| management of the institution 
re for whom it is established. They would have the~semess 

ve a far. thon hits 


(forg, that | one institution is to be passed over just as soon as 


practicable td care Of communities, with only 
| Short 
such grants in aid as may be necessary from time to time, @eai-de- 


termine in some measure the details of the plan Witt PS Pron be 
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sirable or necessary that there should be a Board of Trustees in 

this country, but only tee Board of Managers in Turkeye Were a 

Board of Trustees established here, it would s6enr only to make the 
entire arrangement more complicated, as the Prudential Committee, 
in behalf of the American Board and American churches, will be 
called on to make such appropriations as are necessary, and to do 
so upon the recommendation of.the Board of Managers. In view, 
therefore, of the omission of a Board of Trustees in this country, 
the Prudential Committee deem it wise to =——or somewhat the paso Leth 
Board of Managers, so as to include not only representatives of 
the evangelical communities in Constantinople itself, but also 
from other stations in the mission, and to have the arrangement in 
this regard Te) flexible as to allow of an increase in the number 


of managers from time to time as 


ne 


Seminary realize the hopes of its founders, it will naturally en- 


list the sympathy of other nationalities 


Turkey In such ease it will be 
| A 


but proper that representatives of such nationalities re 


be found “ex the Board of Managerse With the suceess and growth 


of the institution, the number on the Board 


bities.should iner: ease, while 


those from abroad should decrease graguatty, till the entire change 


contemplated is effected, and the institution is passed wholly | 
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into native hands. 
The Committee would, therefore, suggest that the admin-~ 
istration of the Seminary be vested in a Board of Managers, to 


consist at present of tre members ix to be appointed by the 
Bese by the evangelical: unions within the 


mission,~- these eteren to select by joint vote & from 


Western Turkey mission, 


among those laboring in evangelistic work among the “reeks. Any 
enlargement of the Board of Vanagers, in the manner above suggest- 
ed, should be made in conference with thewmiasienscinterested, 
‘ns tne Prudentiel Committed 

The Committee would suggest that not more than six, 
three foreign and three native members, should be residents of 
| Coins taut nape, and that instructors in the seminary should not. 


be eligible to the Board of Managerse 


Zne Committee feel that the Joint 
Committee on the Theological Seminary, representing iot-onty-tte 


res, can prescribe most wise- 


ly in reference to various details, and they would therefore make 
as few changes as possible in the plan which has been presented 
to theme A few suggestions, however, seem to be desirable. 
Under &€ the Committee would suggest that with 

the increased number of Board of Managers, @egst instead of five, 
should constitute a quorum for business, and that a meeting of tha 
Board of Manazers should be called whenever four members of the 


Board present a written request; also that the presiding officer 
| 
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should retain the privilege of voting the same as other ms mbers, 
in accordance with the usage: of our sta‘e and 


tures, in which the speaker is called on to vote as any other 


member. In respect to other items under (2), we would suggest 


some details, whith you will find marked. in a printed copy sent 


youe The Comomittee would add items (g) and (h), as in the 


Under sealeat. you will notice one or two slight chan- 


ges in item (3) and (5), e=t-fei. In the 6th item, to avoid allu- 


sion to painful matter, we would have the last part read as’ follows :- 


“But in any case Of uncertainty or of special difficulty, as of 
discipline, or of exceptional grants in aid of needy students, fi- 


nal action shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Mana- 


| Under head wettest 


zt is it that practice in preaching in vacation and:it other 
t imes will be a helpful discipline, and enable the young mn to 
realize their deficiencies and need of special instruction in 
some department of The (9)th item ithe C Ommtt t 
would omit altogether, and have the seminary confine itself strict~ 
ly to the higher lia of educatlone As the English language 


is to be the medium of instruction, were a shorter course to be 
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provided for those of maturer years, as suggested, it would nec 


essarily require instruction in the vernacular languages, and ee 


would thus involve a large incr ease in the working faculty. 


should this seminary succeed, the re~ 


already organized. 


be that the seminar n other portions 


of the fiel ill limit their ins Nuetion to the vern ular, and 


send to Constantindgle only those full reparoed by thei 


acquaint-- 


ance ‘with English for: thé@securse of study or ized at the caKri- 
tal. 


Under the head (1V), the Committee would propose no 


Under the head (V), 


a 
the®close of item (15) you will notice = sen- 


t ONC CP to define more precisely Just what is 


expected of the evangelical communitiese | @ gives definite form t 


\ to what has been represented from tine to time, as the part WaLee 


the evangelical COMPA take in the establishment oF the 


proposed seminary, fer-the+ resent. In the draft of the plan 
submitted, the amount estimated as required for the support of 


Students is put down as, from 300 to 500 pounds per year. _ 


Sum adequate to the support of the 


individuals or churches—of the evangelical communities 


Committee 


| orm 709.56 before opening the and 


any ex pense therefor. This will constitute the best possible eas— 


surance to the Committee of the purpose aed. 
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of the churches of the 
and especially of friends in Constantinople, to secure for the 
capital a or grade and character prop ose@de It will 
Ss | 


require vigor ous effort and some sacrifices | to secure this amount , 


but the effort ‘end tndosacrifies will be the best possible pledge, 


| WA. CHA Cute 
and the best means, of securing interest 


of Such effort will draw attention 


7 to the institution, and will create a publie sentinent in its favor, 

} and will lead the churches to insist uSoree=<ert upon the return 

7 of the men thus aided to become pastors and eyangelists among the 

nder the head (V1), the-Committree-w0Hld-profix—toitem 
NRG) ct hOndiobdewimg:- “In case this plan for\a seminary shall prove 


judge, 


a success, of. which tne. C shall be te 


{ 


appointed year by year, it cannot bind its but no doubt 
is entertained, that the Comm it tee will 


be ready carry gut plan, which, if successful, promised 
so much for the best interests of theological educat 10n in the 
@MPLiYr ee Hence the realization of the scheme may justly be antic- 


ipated by the evangelical communijges in Turkey, should their part 


be gehercusly fulfillede 
Prudential Committee. will-—set asite one sun of $50, (000, held 


as a 


Lurkey mission, till such it maybe needed for the 
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Under (vit) read as follows:- “As soon as 


i Managers shall take steps to open the seminary in tempo’ 


rary quarters. To this end they will gecure the appointment of 


two or more instructors, and in consultation with them will fix 

the day on which the first term of the proposed sominary Shale Leprn, 
parce, They will then secure, by rent ing, accommodation for the 


seminary on the basis of an estimate for twenty students, The rent 


Of such temporary quarters should not exceed 159 pounds per — 


the larger portion of the students at Marsovan ther 


purpose to Yetiove to. Constantinople on the opening of the 


~ 


neeessary funds._be secured to provide for them, ‘you 


¢ 
‘ 


will need»to appoint more instructors, and possibly the entire 


ne American instructor, one Armenieng to be fully 


devoted to the work, and the half time of two others, one American 


and one Armenian, be sufficient 


adequate to the work to be done, and CEL 


enlargeves there shall 0¢ 7 he 14ittid. werd 


Ly AL ond! tact fritents, Gs 
nhittee io not deem it deg irabie to make any chaf- 


\ 


f the existing EPheolodgical Seminaries, Mar--— / 


ave the work to free= 


there is the inte¥est which 


gest at present in any 


sovan 


inc luded. We would 


ly, accordi 


~~, the pani or To 
has been claimed fomConstantinople over "sovan as tn 


theological education, the young men will, of course, 


to its meritse 


come to Son- 
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BIRAROOW. 


This city is a of great antiquity, and is the city in what 
was ancient Armenia. 
Formerly it was called Theodosiopolis, named for the Roman Emperor 


Theodosius II, by whom it was founded about A. D. 415. 


Nearly 700 years ago, A. D. 1201, it was captured by the Seljuks and 
about 300 years later, in 1517, it was taken by the ‘Turks, 64 years after 
Constamtinople had been captured by them. 

This was only 25 years after the discovery of America by Columbns. 
They have held possession of it ever since, except that in the war of 1828-9 
the Russians captured and held possession of it, between 2 and 3 months, It 
is one of the main strategical points on the Turko Russian frontier and was 
besieged by the Russians in the late war of 1878. 

We arrived at Erzroom on the 13th of June, and though it was asum- 
mer’s day, yet we had passed over snow and ice onthe mountain ridge south 
of the city. In one place we passed over anatural bridge of ice and snow 
which spanned a stream that.came down the mountain side. Nor was the 
climate in the city so warm as in some other places of the same latitude, 
since the region there is high, 6.200 feet above the level of the sea. 

On our arrival we were pleased to find some American families from 
Persia, who had arrived the day before. ‘There was Rev. G. W. Coan and 
family, and Mrs. Breath, a widow lady, and her fa:nily. 


They had been living at Oroomiah, connected with the work of the 
America Board among the Nestorians. 


Another surprise awaited us. In the yard of the Mission house where 
we stayed for some time, we found a McCormick’s Reaper which had been 
brought, probably from Chicago. for Baron Bedros. an Armenian merchant, 
through the agency of Rev.T.C. ‘Trowbridge who had beentliving at Erzroom. 
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‘The day after, our friends from Persia left, on their long journey to the 
United States, via Trebizond on the Black Sea and Constantinople. They 


went that day to Elija, a village west of the city, where there. are hot 
springs and bath houses erected over them. 


On the first Sunday. after our arrival at Erzroom, there were the usual 
services in our Protestant chapel in the forenoon and afternoon. After 


the second service, word was brought to us that the Upper House was on ° 


fire. ‘This, as well as the house where we were then staying, belonged to 
the American Board. ‘The Upper House having been vacant for a time. 
Mr. D., the English consul, had rented it. We went at once and found the 
outer door locked. ‘The consul was then away spending a few weeks in the 
country or at a village, a-few miles from the city. Mr. R., the vice consul. 
was in the city, but not at home at that time. Finding the back door also 
fastened. we were informed that there was an entrance into the second 
story, by means of « door on the roof, and this we reached by going into 
aneighboring house and out upon the flat roof to the roof of the Upper 
House. As we were trying the door, a young man dressed in English style, 
appeared. We tried to talk to him in a foreign tongue, but found he under- 
stood English better, and that he was the vice-consul. He soon unlocked 
the door, but the smoke that filled the house, prevented for a time, our dis- 
covering the cause of it. Soon firemen came with their engine which was 
not so large and heavy but thatit could be carried by several men. The 
fire was discovered to be in a closet of the large front hall. 


A crowd soon collected in the street but were kept at a safe distance 
and prevented from entering the house by policemen or others. ‘The Per- 
‘sian Consul who lived near, kindly sent several men, his servants, who as- 
sisted in removing goods from the house. It was not long before the fire 
was extinguished. 


\ 
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The houses being built mostly of stone, with outer walls about two 
feet in thickness, render the danger from fire less thanin some other coun- 
tries. After the fire, when the goods were collected once more, the con- 
sular suit of Mr. D. was missing fora time. But it was finally found at 
the house of a neighbor, where it had been carried. | 


One night we were awakened by a noise and soon found that it was 
caused by the creaking of a cart wheel in the distance. The wheels of the 

-eartsinthat region are made solid, of plank, rimmed with an iron tire; and 
the wheels are fastened securely to the wooden axile, so that the axile turns 
with the wheels; and. unless it is well greased, makes a horrid noise. 


We obtained a supply of good water for drinking and other purposes, from 
an ever flowing fountain in the street near by. The water there and in other 
parts of the city is brought in wooden pipes, from streams flowing from 
the mountains south of the city. What is not used flows on toward the 
north, into the west branch of the Euphrates, which is four miles distant. 


The Congress of the U.S. decided some months since to establish a 
consulate at Erzroom. ‘The advantage of having such an officer there 
would be felt, not only by our American friends at Erzroom, Bitlis, and — 
other places in that north-eastern part of the country, but by those also in 
Persia. When the boxes and trunks of Mr. Coan and friends were passed 
through the custom house. we found it convenient to avail ourselves of the 
influence of the English consul with the Turkish officials. The place where 
Mr. Lenz, the bicyclist was murdered by Koords, May 10th 1894, is east of 


Erzroom, and near the road from Erzroom to Persia. : os 
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ARMENIA COLLEGE” J 


So called from its position at Harpoot in ARMENTA, can be located by this map of 
Turkey in Asia, taken, as is the cut, from ‘‘Little Children in Eden.” It is 750 miles — 
from Constantinople, from which it is reached by steamer up the Black Sea, and a 
horse-back ride of eighteen days inland, to the primitive. home of the race. 
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THE WORK DONE. * 


In a séngle section of Armenia, that embraced in the Harpoot mission field, 23 
churches have been formed within the last twenty years, having 754 male and 4384 
female members. These churehes are self-governing and mostly self-supporting,and 
of $32,400 expense within the past three years for their genera) Christian work, they 
paid $17,037, which, taking into account the comparative prices of unskilled labor 
there (from 14 to 20 cents per day,) and here, is equal to about $40 a year in this 
land for each church-member, male or female. They, with other Protestant comes 


*NoTE.—For full information in regard to the work in that field, see ‘‘Ten Years 
. on the Euphrates,”’ ‘‘Letters from Eden,’’ ‘‘Grace Illustrated,’’ ($1.25 each, )‘‘Little 
| ~ Children in Eden,’’ (75 cents,) and ‘‘Romance of Missions,”’ ($2.50,) sent postpaid, 
} on receipt of price, by C. Hutchins, office of Missionary Herald, Boston, Mass., or 
by the subscriber, at Bangor, Me. To contributors for the College L. C. in E., with a 
receipt for their gift inserted, will be sent for fifty cents, and free to donors of $25. 
Contributors and collectors of $100 or more will, on forwarding the money, with 
thirty cents for postage, to Bangor, receive the first four volumes free, and the five 
for $2.50. 
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munities, embracing in all about 6,000 persons of all ages, have 36 chapels, 24 
parsonages and 27 school houses, and of the 82 Protestant schools in the district 
with 3,024 pupils, support, wholly or in part, 50, while scores of other schools have 
been opened as a result of missionary irifluence. In the entire field of Eastern 
Turkey, are 132 Protestant common schools with 4,174 pupils, 214 native laborers 
occupying 119 cities and villages, in which are 8,256 Protestants, and an average of 
about 6,000 attendants on Sabbath worship. 190 persons are in training for Christ- 
ian work, and there are 32 churches with 1,890 members. 

While laying these solid foundations in churches and common schools, and trying 
to erect upon them the structure of a Christian civilization, the Harpoot missiona- 
ries have from. the first aimed to secure the extietetion of their work and the 
continuance of these blessings to the people by providing for the future training of | 
suitable leaders in these churches and communities. Were not these 


- BUILDINGS OF THE COLLEGE 
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ARMENIA COLLEGE, HARPOOT, EDEN. 


so rude and cheap,* it might be called a university, as it comprises six departments. 

These buildings and the mission residences, together with the native pastor’s house 
(No. 1) and one of the city school houses, (No. 4)and a church building (lower story 
of No. 3), are seen in the upper part of the cut. In the upper story of No. 3 is the 
Theological Seminary, established eighteen years ago, while in the lower story and 
two wings of No.8 is the Female Seminary,the room over the gate at the right (No.9) 
being the Bible Depository, where piles of Bibles and other books in various 


*NoTE.—The expense of the entire group,including the three missionary homes, in 
6 and 8 was less than $7000, they, like the houses of the city, being built partly of 
unhewn stones laid in mud, and partly of sundried bricks, the roofs being of earth. 
What seems to be the gable end of No. 5, is only a wall built, at an expense of $10, 
for architectural effect, the roof being flat. 
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languages,—including Barnes’ Notes, Webster’s Unabridged Illustrated, and other 
volumes in English, with Upham’s Mental and Wayland’s moral philosophy and 
algebras, geometries, &c., in the native tongues,—show the progress made since 
those primitive days, only twenty years ago, when instruction was given only in the 
rudiments of knowledge. The Normal School (No. 2) is but eight years old, and 
No. 5, home of the College proper, the Law School and the prospective Medical 
School, was erected in 1875 at a cost of but $800, of which $100 was premium on 
missionary drafts. The College has about 100 pupils. The buildings will accom- 
modate over 300. 

THE STUDIES NOW PURSUED | 
in these combined institutions are those usually taught in Theological Seminaries, 
_ Hebrew excepted, and, together with those branches which will soon be remanded 
wholly to the constantly improving common schools, algebra, geometry, astronomy, 
history, physiology, drawing, book-keeping, music, natural, mental and moral 
philosophy, law, and the Turkish, English and Greek languages. To these will 
‘be added other branches as they shall be demanded. .The Bible is a daily text- 
book in all the departments. At present about half of the teaching 1 is done bes the 
missionaries, male and female, and the remainder by a corps of 

EIGHT NATIVE TEACHERS 

trained by them, whose numbers will,so soon as practicable,be so increased oe 
the direction of an American President, to do all the work. 

To complete, then, the work of evangelization in this field, so far as it is com- 
mitted to American Christians, the remaining . 

WORK TO BE DONET 
is, while prosecuting for a time the planting of self-supporting,independent Christian 
Churches,(1)to provide for the salaries of the President and the Native Teachers and 
(2) to make the needed increase in their numbers, which can not be done, so long as 
those salaries are, as now,paid by the American Board, the limitations of whose work 
and funds do not alow them to provide for the wants of such institutions, fully » 
equipped. 

As the highest salary of a professor will be but $3800 a year, and that of tutors 
from $60 to $150, the support of the President and fifteen N ative Teachers can be 
provided for by an 

ENDOWMENT OF $60,000, * 
_ which is to be invested in Boston under the direction of the Prudential Committee 
of the A. b. C. F. M., and controlled by trustees chosen by them, the interest only 
to be used for the support of the institution. Of this sum, through its auxiliaries, 


THE W. B. M. WILL RAISE $20,000, 
and for the balance of the endowment, forty thousand dollars, 
APPEAL IS MADE TO ALL, 


rich and poor, who, without thereby diminishing their contributions to the Amer- 
— ican Board, can give any sum however small. The endowment of the 


T With this work done, if missionaries continue to reside at Harpoot, it will be 
for greater convenience and efficiency of labor, from that center of influence, for the 
regions beyond. 

*NoTE.—The people of Harpoot will also contribute $5000 or more, to be expended 
_in the erection of other needed buildings and for scholarships. The first contribu- 


tions, five and six piasters (forty-four cents), were made by a poor washer-woman 
_ and a cook, being two days’ wages of each. : 
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- @REENLEAF CHAIR OF LAW, AND THAT OF MEDICINE, __ | 


" by $5000 each, has been begun by lawyers and doctors in gifts of $5, or more each. 
Are there not enough men in those professions, interested in conferring the blessings 
of honest legal, and skillful medical practice on the outraged and disease-smitten 
millions of that and outlying districts, to give at least that sum, and at once com- 
lete these endowments? The endowment of a Pond Chair of Theology is well 
_ begun in Maine, and of a Littlefield tutorship, by ladies in Bangor, Maine, 
and his pupils. Who will endow and name other chairs by gifts of from $1000 
to $5000? A gift of twenty-five dollars constitutes one a Life Member,entitled to the 
annual report of the college, printed at Harpoot, and one of $100, a Life Director, 
who will receive also an annual letter from a teacher, and be invited to reply, and. 
aid in directing the affairs of the institution. The pupils of the Normal Sohool in | | 
Farmington, Me., having heard several lectures on the educational work in Harpoot, © 
have made their principal a Life Director in the College, and thus come into sympa- 
thy and correspondence with educators in the Orient. Will not other schools, semi- 
naries and colleges do the same ? : | | 
“At the last annual meeting of the Mission to Eastern Turkey I was requested to 
secure this endowment in America. The miserably poor people of that land are | 
already giving ‘‘ beyond their power,’’ and cannot raise it. This action of the mis- | 
sion has been ratified by the Prudential Committee uf the Board, and already 


THE WORK IS WELL BEGUN,*. 


and, meantime, health, lost amid the toils, cares and excitements of the missior 
work, has been so far regained that, with this endowment and a few months’ rest 
secured, we may hope to go back to Harpoot, to aid in roofing in the spiritual build. 
ing. To do this is essential,and without it we can not profitably heighten the walls 
Till, then, this money is raised, Mrs. W, and myself must go to and fro in the 
land, seeking it. Will not each reader do something to shorten the duration of thi 
hard labor in the Home Commissary Department, and send us back to the fron 
where the diminished band, faint and weary in the conflict, having been com 
pelled already to close for a time the Theological Department of the College, are 
calling loudly for help. The needed amount can be very easily and speedily raised 
if persons unable to give large sums themselves will collect it from others. { | 
Shall not this work of collection be completed during this CENTENNIAL YEAR: 


WILL NOT YOU AID IN IT? 


Contributions of $1000 or more ean be sent to the Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. J 
~ Russell Bradford, at the Mission House, in Boston, or, with all smaller sums, t 
131 Cedar Street, Bangor, Maine, to C. H. WHEELER. 


Shall not this work of endowment be speedily done, : 1d the pio 
neers stillon the ground be enabled to finish their task,thus saving to the 
churches the still greater expense of sending and supporting a secon 
body of missionaries for that field? | 
Missionarg Rooms, Boston, 1876. | N. G CLARK. 


* NorE.—To about $3000, thus far secured in Maine, arid more pledged there an 
elsewhere, is to be added a share in a Barque, the gift of Messrs. Stetson, Gerry & . 
Co., of Thomaston, Maine. | 

Will not other firms and individuals donate shares in ships, or dispose in this w: 
of some of their stocks and bonds? -Kven those called ‘‘ unprofitable’ will | 
accepted, and: perhaps the blessing of the Master be added to the remainder. 

+ Ladies in different parts of Maine are thus increasing their remittances to $2 
$50 or $100 each. Will not the scores of 8S. Schools, and congregations, and tl. 
hundreds of individuals that in past years have contributed for the Harpoot wor 
and corresponded with the missionaries there, now make a special offering or colle 
tion to aid in its completion? %@- Copies of this circular will be sent to aid in su 
collections, and persons receiving it are specially invited to aid in this way. 2% 
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FACTS ABOUT ARMENIA COLLEGE, 


1. nota College, or a “Literary Institution,” inthe usual sense of that 
‘word, but a Missionary Training School for both sexes, in six departments, whose 
object as defined in its charter, is ‘“To enable the native churches to raise up Christ- 
ian leaders in all departments, and to send native laborers into the regions beyond.”’ 

2. The Theological Department has had 122 pupils, the Female Department 
more than 200, and the Normal School more than 100. The majority of these 
pupils still living are now Christian men and women, blessing by their benign exam- 
ple and influence the varied nations of Armenia and Koordistan, among whom they 
are scattered, many of them prosecuting the work of planting a Christian civiliza- 
tion with greater efficiency and at less expense than would be possible to missiona- 
_ ries from this land. 

8. As the graduates of the Male and Female Departmenits go out two and two, 
according to the. commandment, they are rapidly blessing those benighted regions | 
with intelligent Christian homes, centers of heavenly light amid the —" 
darkness. 

4, Owing to the primitive character of the people and their simple style of liv- 


ing, pupils can be supported here at less than one-fourth of the expense incurred on 


the sea coast. 


&. The primitive charagter of the piety of the sheen leads a far greater por- 


tion of their members than elsewhere to devote themselves to Christian labor, 
while, for the same’ nenaon, they are more earnest and effective in labor to bless 
others. 

6. The Divine blessing has signally rested upon the Institution during the eight- 
een years of its existence, few graduating who are not real Christians, and its 
ififiuence is now beginning to be felt by the Turks, | the Mohammedan rulers of the 
land. The Pacha of the district recently spent some hours in examining the Nor- 
mal School, and now publicly declares it to be better than their Mohammedan 
Schools. 

7. So much do the Armenian Ecclesiastics fear the Evangelical influence of the 
Institution, that they have at great expense opened three rival schools, in the vain 

effort to prevent the attendance of pupils from their own communities. — 

8. Such is theincreased interest felt by the people in educating their children, 
that scores are now ready to pay the cost, who a few years ago were only willing to 
have it done at foreign expense. Said a prominent man at the dedication of the 
college building in 1875, ‘‘I have paid 400 piasters ($16), the past year for books for 
my son more willingly than I paid four a few years ago.”’ 

9. Nota cent of the money raised here is to be spent on buildings, or to go to 
Turkey, but all is to be invested here, and the interest only used under the direction 
of the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. for the expenses of the Institu- 
tion. 

10. For other facts of interest please read carefully the accompanying circulars, 
and prayerfully consider how much stock, in gifts and labor to secure gifts from 
others, it is your privilege to take in this Institution. 


Note. Letters directed to the Missionaries at Harpoot and mar as 
Turkish International Post,’’ go from the U. 8. to Har tos five = 
thus rendering it easy for Life Directors to correspond with us. ‘The postage from 
Constantinople to Harpoot is 45 cents for letters mailed in Turkey! To get a very 
prompt reply to a letter requires from 12 to 16 weeks. So friends must be patient. 
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Harpoot, Nov. 1, 1883. 
Dear Friends, 


We are sorry to be obliged to send this little sheet 
in place of the Harpoot News. — sorry also to announce that Ist 
Cor. 13, | compels us to drop the adjective Armenia from the 
College name, probably substituting for it Euphrates. 
During the term which closed July 12th the number of stu- 
dents was, in 


The Slale Department, 


Seniors, 6; Juniors, 11: Sophomores, 17 — 3k 


Freshmen, 15; Special course,4 — De 
Preparatory department, | 113 
Totalin male 173 
Female Deportirent, 

Seniors. 3; Juniors, 4; Soplonores, 4; Freshmen. 16 
Preparatory departmen', 80) 
Total in femaie | 

és both és 


In our **Manearan” and three other schools which are under 
college superintendence, were 170 boys and 81 girls,giving a total 
of 520 under instruction. Of the 268 pupils in the different de- 
partments of the College. 131 were from Harpoot, and the rest 
from 39 other cities and villages. | 


The number during the present term thus far is, 


Theologien), 
College. males, 52; females, 73 
Preparatory ** * Gi— | 499 
218 


The employment of two young men from the College to terch 
the Armenian High-school in this city, causes most of the loss in 
| our preparatory department. Furnishing young-lady teachers to 
) various places, among others, two to Sivas, has caused loss in 
3 the female department. Erzroom, Marash, and Tabriz are calling 
| for lady teachers who can not now be sent. 


| At our last Commencement we graduated the following ten 
: persons, the last one having spent three years in a Special course. 
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‘Miss Anna Chudigian,  _Harpoot 


Miss Nazloo Nenijenian, | | Geghi 
Miss Sarra Medzadoorian, Husenik 
Hagop Der Manuelian, Harpoot 
Hagop Tavtian, | Bitlis 
Hohannes Santigian, Harpoot 
Hohannes Pashgian,  Harpoot 
Kevork Baghdasarian, Hooeli 
Vahan Tamzarian, | Ichmwel: 
Nushan Gharaseferian, 3 7 Van 


The three young ladies are employed as teachers in the Col- 
lege, Mr. Pashgian and Mr. Baghdasarian are pursuing a post- 
graduate course, to tit themseives for Tutorships. Mr.Tavtian 
teaching in his native city; Mr. Santigian, in Erzingan; Mr. Tam- 
zarian, in Tabriz. and Mr. Gharaseferian. in Van. 


We celebrated our first College wedding on the evening of 
Commencement day — that of Miss Medzadoorian, one of our 
graduates, to Mr. Garabedian, a College tutor. a 

With the graduating exercises of the young ladies at 9, A.M. 
those of the young gentlemen at 1. P M.. President’s reception 
at 6, and the wedding at 8-30, the day Was as busy as we Orient- 
als could make it. 

This wedding was the first ofits kind at Harpoot, for it was 
after Occidental models. Little girls carried baskets of flowers, 
the bride wore a white veil, and, having no father, was given a- 
~way by one of the missionaries. The ceremony wasin Armenian 
and English, two native clergymen and a missionary Officiating, 

Before the bridal] party entered, there was music, and after 
the ceremony, a semi-chorus rendered, ‘The Rose of Eden”, a 
wedding song, written by the bridegroom. 


VARIETIES. 


The Mission Dayspring says,““*Turks worship the False Proph- 
et.” Will the Editors re-read the ninth commandment. — Many 
thanks to kind friends at Weliesley Colleze for a generous dona- 
tion of books. — “Unburnished Jewel-,” ‘Silent Forces.” and 
‘New Era for Woman” were the sub‘eets of our young ladies’ 
graduation essays. — At the beginning of our present term, Sept. 
255, we entered our new building, oie entire story «f which is 


; 


divided into dormitories, of which 30 accommodate one each,and 
24, two each. The friends who have remitted the $25s and $40s to 
pay for a part of these rooms, will hear from us and the dccu- 
pants, if they have not already done so. Who speak for the re- 
maining rooms? When those who make remittances, or write us 
letters, fail to get a response, they may be sure that the fault is 
is not ours. —American letters now sometimes reach us in twen- 
ty-two and a half days. — The lady teachers of the College send 
thanks to friends who have sent supplies of patch-work, embroid- 
ery materials and Christmas cards. — Funds for the College 
should be sent to Mr. A. W. Tufts, 134, State St.,Boston. We beg 
friends who have notes in his hands, to remember that we need 
the interest to pay the running expenses of the Co'lege. 

We are quite sure the S. Hadley ‘Faithful Workers” would 
like the look of their Reception-room, which is said to be the nic- 
est and coziest little room in the building. Their two dormitories 
ure named and occupied. — Those four ‘Little Helpers” in 'T'al- 
ladega, Ala. will accept thanks for their gift. Hope all who send 
contributions will double their value by prayer. — Thanks to the 
Sec. Cong church, Bangor, Me., that $1000 deficiency on the en- 
dowment of the Pond Professorship is reduced to $800. Who will 
inake up the balance? — We propose to receive no more formal 
subscriptions for THe News. Individuals or S. S. wishing it, wil] 
please to write us, and after receiving it. pay to satisfy themselves. 
The little sheet has never been distributed in this country, and 

can not for the present take the newspaper form. — Within the 
past three years our press has issued 2,320.580 pages. 

Thanks to the ‘‘Desert Palm” for Reports of Secretary and 
Treasurer. When our “Star in the East” print, we'll reciprocate. 
‘The rent of dormitories in the female department is from 20 to 60 
cents per ann, Students in the male department pay from 20 cents 
to $1.20 each per ann. — Letters for Harpoot need not be sent to 


Boston. They can be sent direct from any post office. 
Among tha books issued from our press the past year, is an 


Armenian catechism for young children. Beginning with the 
** Question, Who made you? 

Answer, 'That Great God who made the earth, the sun, the moon 
and the stars, made me too,” it goes on to teach some of the sim- 
plest doctrines and duties, and ends with a brief Confession of 
faith. One of the subjects taken up is ''emperance, for here. too, 
we are having the beginnings of that conflict in which so many 


at home are engaged. and we feel that the way to vain the victo- 
yy is to train the young for the war. 
| Our voung friends may like a translation of the hymn from 
this little catechism, by which hundreds of children in Turkey 
have already pledged themselves to fight against king Aleohol. 

We vive it nearly word for word. Perhaps some American 
boys and girls may like to join those in Armenia in learning by 
heart this 

Total uAbstinence Pledge. 


Yes, I decide Vll never drink 
The intoxicating bowl, _ 

The cup: by which all drunkards sink 
To hell, body and soul. 


Why bid a deadly viper choose 
‘Mv bosom for his nest? 

Why run the deadlier risk — to lose 
My soul’s eternal rest? 


Shall I, “Deliver me from evil.” 
To my dear Father pray. 
And in the same voice, call the devil 
‘To tempt me day by day? | 


No! rather, I, to tempters all, 
Will behind me!’’ say, 
And never touch the enp at all, 

Whoever give it may. 

Jesus. forbid that e’er I break 
This vow, that while I live. 
Never myself the eup I'll take, 
Nor to another give. | 
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HARPOOT, 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 


God made the human intellect for himself, ve man 


prepares it for service. 
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THE FIELD. 


All of Northeastern Turkey in Asia to the Persian bor- 
der and the southeastern part of Russia looks to Euphrates 
College for its higher education; the territory for which 
this college was established, and in which it is the only 
higher institution of learning, covering 200,000 square miles, 
is larger than all New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, and has a population of 5,000,000, about one fourth 
of whom are Armenians. Etchmiadzin, the ecclesiastical 
capital of the great mass of Armenians, is in the above 
division, 

‘To travel from one end to the other of this college 


field requires about twenty days, and from side to side four- 
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teen. . The language of the college is Armenian, which is 
spoken by all of the Armenians of the above territory except 
the 100,000 in Koordistan, who are learning that language. 


THE WORK. 


As feeders for the college, there are now thirteen high ~ 
schools and one hundred and fifty common schools -among 
the Protestants, and many o other schools which have béen 
organized under the stimulus of Protestant education. The 
college already has pupils from, and teachers and workers 
in, most of the cities upon the above map, besides many in 
smaller cities and towns not down here, as well as in all 


parts of the Turkish Empire. 


THE AIM. 


The college seeks to give a comprehensive, practical, 
Christian education to its pupils; and its evraduates have won 
for themselves a good reputation as teachers and laborers, 
and are sought after by both Protestant and non-Protestant 
communities in far greater numbers than the college can 
supply. The demands of the non-Protestants for our teach- 
ers is largely on the increase. 


‘The aim of the mission work is to introduce the gospel 


into the old Armenian church, which is arousing to the im- 


portance of an educated and morally upright clergy. It is 
the province of the college to furnish educated leaders to 
help this people reform its old church, and to supplement the 


work of the mission in the évangelization of this nation. 


tHE NEEDS. 


The college must keep abreast of the revival of learning 
that is taking such a strong hold upon the Eastern world ; 
it must even keep ahead of the spirit of the times, and 
direct this thirst for knowledge to the proper SOUT CRS, and 


lead in a reforming, Christian education. 
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The equipments of the college are not yet sufficiently 
complete to meet the demands of this great field. 


There is great and imperative need of 

1. Gifts of money in large or small sums, so that those 
who have the college in charge can devote their undivided 
attention to the educational needs of the institution. 

2. Two professorships of $5,000 each. 

3. Permanent scholarships of from one to two hundred 
dollars each to aid poor but worthy pupils. _ 

4. Funds for an industrial or self-help department. 

5. Money for modernizing and refitting the dormitories-~ 
of both the male and female departments. 

6. Small sums for apparatus and library, and for the 
general equipment of the college. 


Rev. C. H. WHEELER, D.D., President, 


HARpPOOT, TURKEY. 


]. W. Davis, Esq., Zreasurer, 


SEARS BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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[PRINTED ONLY FOR PRIVATE DISTRIBUTION. | 


EUPHRATES COLLEGE, HARPOOT: ITS POSSESSIONS AND ITS 
NEEDS. 


BY REV. JAMES L. BARTON, OF HARPOOT. 


Ir has been the custom of President Wheeler to send at about this time each 
| | year to the life members and life directors of the college a personal letter giving 
a partial report of the condition of the college. This year, owing to the 
| departure to the home land of Dr. and Miss Wheeler, and the heavier burdens 
| ~ that necessarily devolve upon us who remain behind, this personal letter will not 
| be sent. The following brief report, we trust, will fall under the eye of nearly 
| all the friends especially interested in the college. For a still further report 
| see the AZtsstonary Herald for March, 1887. 

Taking in each department the largest number of students in attendance at any 
one time during the year has been 510. ‘The reader is undoubtedly aware 
that there is a male and a female department, each having a college, a high 
school, an intermediate and a primary grade. ‘The attendance of the year is’ 
apportioned as follows: College, male, 50; female, 44; high school, male, 86; 
female, 34 ; intermediate, male, 76 ; female, 64; primary, male, 71; female, 85. 
| The average age of these scholars is: College, male, 17 years, 2 months; - 
| | female, 17 years, 6 months; high school, male, 14 years; female, 12 years, 10 
months ; intermediate, male, 12 years, 9g months; female, 12 years, 2 months: 
. primary, male, 8 years ; female, 8 years, 2 months. : 

The money received from these scholars for all school purposes, exclusive of 
board, washing, and books, averages for each one what in this country represents 
the value of the services of a common day-laborer seventeen days without board. 
The amount paid by these scholars for board, washing, and books represents 
thirty days more than this, making an average for each pupil the full wages of 
a common laborer for forty-seven days. Or, to put it in another way, the amount 
received during the year for the above purposes from the pupils represents the 

Li value of the labor of seventy-six common workmen, or of thirty-one skilled 
_ mechanics, for one complete year, these workmen furnishing their own food. 

In July a class of seven graduated, three males and four females. ‘The young 
men are taking a post-graduate course in the college, at the same time giving 
assistance in teaching. ‘They are exceptionally bright men. One of them united 

_ with the church within the year. Three of the young ladies are teaching. 

A theological class of eight graduated. These were all called to churches and 


congregations before commencement. They are now doing most excellent 
service. 


The teaching force of these schools was never more complete and competent 
than at the present time. Two professors, just returned from a course of study 
| in the United States, have entered upon their duties with much enthusiasm ; and 
"i | a tutor, who has done good service for five years, has been given a_ professorship. 
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The fall term begins with some forty less pupils in all departments than there 
were last spring. ‘This is owing to the fact that the Armenians have opened 


a school almost within a stone’s-throw of the college, with an ex-college tutor at’ 


its head. This teacher is a thoroughly educated, Christian young man, and it is 


hoped that his influence over his two hundred pupils will be for their highest. 


good. While this free school draws away a few pupils from ours, it adds over 
150 to the number in this city who are getting enlightenment. An educated 
man will not long remain in the Old Church as it nowis. He will reform the 


church, leave it for something better, or become an infidel. We have much con- | 


fidence in the influence that is brought to bear upon this school by the college 
and its. books. 

During the year the number of boys was so ) large that “What shall we do with 
them?” became a constant and serious question. Last spring we began to take 
measurements and make estimates for building a single additional room. Some 


one proposed that two rooms be made. Another said: “‘ Let us put a recitation-. 


and reading-room upon the top.” It was then proposed that a large room be 
added to accommodate the high school. Then another recitation-room was 
agreed upon. And so the idea grew until we all said: ‘“ Why not put up a good, 
substantial, commodious building for the exclusive use of the male department 
of the college, giving the present rooms to the lower schools?” This last thought 
prevailed. ‘Then began negotiations with the local government for permission to 
build. Workmen were set to excavating. Complications arose about the build- 
ing, the government, a burying-ground, and a watercourse. A mob of Turkish 
boys drove in the workmen with stones. The governor of the city feared that 
violence would be used against us by the masses, and requested a temporary stay 
of proceedings. Delay followed. In the meantime the building grew upon 
paper. It rose from two to three stories, gained eight or ten feet in length, and 
moved backwards twenty feet, giving a large open space in front. 

The opposers were silenced one by one, until, at last, the pasha, in a hasty 
moment, but in the presence of many witnesses, said “ Build.” This was in 
June last. Forces were at once concentrated, and to-day, nearly complete in all 
details, we have a three-story building of rough stone trimmed with hewn 


blocks. Upon the upper floor is the college assembly-room that will comfortably 


seat 120 students with desks. Upon this floor and below are twelve other large 
and convenient rooms for recitations, library, laboratory, music-rooms, reading- 
room, etc. It.is undoubtedly the most substantial and convenient structure in the 
interior of Asia Minor. It will cost, when complete, about $5,000 apart from what 
the people here contribute. The greatest defect about it is the fact that it is not 
yet paid for. It has been built upon the presumed credit of the friends of edu- 
cation in Turkey who are scattered throughout America and England. The sim- 


ple fact is, it has been built upon faith, and now we wait to see the fruit of our 


faith. How can a person erect a more worthy and lasting monument to his own 
memory, or to the memory of some loved one, than by putting his name upon 
this substantial and artistic structure, which stands at the head of the educational 
institutions of Asia Minor? ‘This people is athirst for education. They will have 
it. The question is, Shall we give them the highest grade of Christian instruc- 


tion, or shall they be left to work out the problem by the aid of the Catholics and 
the scoffing infidelity that is crowding upon them? Only one reply can be given 
by a Christian people. Therefore let us ask that as you individually reply you 
will consider the needs of this work. | 


The above extract from the Missionary Herald for January explains itself. 
That the people are indeed “ athirst for education ” is shown by the increase dur- 
ing years past in the number of pupils and the sums paid by them for tuition 
and rent of rooms. Expense for food, books, clothes, traveling, etc., has, of 


course, been much greater. 


The numbers and sums paid were 119 and $63; 1 157. and $146; 170 and 
$213; 189 and $271; 266 and $514; 297 and $749; 307 and $862; 357 and 
$1,254; 492 and $1,541. Where the wages of a day-laborer vary from ten to 
twenty cents a day without food, and that of skilled masons and carpenters from 
thirty to forty-four, it can be easily seen how much these sums stand for in owr 
land. 

But this increase of receipts must cease and give place to decrease. Mr. 
Barton speaks of the new opposition school, from which the study of the Bible 
and religious teaching are excluded. 

But now comes a new attraction to draw away pupils, a richly endowed college, 
opened some years ago in Erzroom, with professors educated in Germany. ‘The 
latest news is that this institution is to be transferred to one of the Harpoot 
towns. If, then, we are to hold our own, and succeed in giving the masses the 
blessings of a Christian education, we must at least show some favor to the poor. 
It is an interesting fact that during the year past pupils of the college have 
taught in the Harpoot district sixty-nine schools of different grades, having about 
three thousand pupils, one third of them girls, allof whom are daily taught the 
Bible. It is by such teaching at different times during their course of study 
that students of the college pay their expenses, their monthly wages varying from 
three dollars to ten dollars, without food, the last sum being paid to graduates 
only, who teach high schools, and usually hold meetings on the Sabbath. Out- 
side our own field our students are found teaching or preaching, or doing both, 
in Smyrna, Sivas, Trebizond, Erzingan, Erzroom, Khunoos, Moosh, Bitlis, Van, 


- and Tabriz, in Persia. From the beginning of 1887 we ceased to receive aid © 


from the American Board, all salaries, including that of the president, together 
with other expenses for the male. department, being met by the income of the © 
college. 

Mr. Barton’s letter, then, does not fully set forth the “ needs” of the institu- 


- tion, which, in addition to the $5,000 for the new building, the donor of which 


is, we hope, found, are : (1), some $2,500 in scholarships of $25, $50, and $100, 
the income at 12 per cent. —the usual ow rate in Harpoot — to be used in the 
male department in aiding worthy indigent students. One such sum of $100 has 
just been raised by native friends of the college. (2) $500 to pay for furnishing 
both departments with newly invented desks, made by an Armenian who learned 
his trade in the United States. The cost of different styles varies from $2.50 to 
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$4 each. The economy of space which they secure makes room for the increased | 
number of pupils without erecting additional buildings. (3) The constantly 
decreasing rates of interest on our invested funds, together with increasing ]f 
expense, compel us to ask for $30,000 additional endowment, from $5,000 to § 
$10,000 of which will, we hope, be raised by the Women’s Board of Missions. J 
Of the remainder $7,500 will found a Hopkins’ professorship of biblical litera- 
ture and moral philosophy. Will not friends of missions and of the deceased 
President of our Board at once make up this sum, and thus secure the perpetual 
teaching on the banks of the Euphrates of those branches which he loved so 
much? Other chairs as well as the scholarships can be named by donors. Now 
that the Turkish government has given to the institution its official recognition, 
we owe it to the honor of that Christianity in whose name it was founded, not to 
allow it to be crippled or weakened by lack of funds. The popular Mohammedan 
idea has been that Christian missionaries are a transient body of men, destined 
soon to disappear. This opinion, the erection of substantial buildings for both 
departments of the college, spite of persistent opposition, has shaken, and if 
followed by the vigorous presecution of our work, will finally remove from their | 
minds. Such prosecution will be assured by securing the sums named above. 
Who will help? Will you? Do you know of others who will, even though they 
give but a single scholarship or desk? Correspondence is invited. 

ga No gifts desired which would, if not given, go into the Board’s treasury. 


C. H. WHEELER. 
“AUBURNDALE, Mass., December 31, 1887. 


ITEMS. 


1. The college press is still silenced, and from books previously printed on it, 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, and the word Armenia, and other “dangerous ” things 
have been cut or blotted. | 

2. Board at the college tables — separate, of course, for the sexes — costs 
young men $26.40, and young women who pay in full $22, for nine months. 
3. At last account there were 222 girls and young ladies in the female depart- 
ment. | 
_ 4. All persons contributing however small a sum for the Harpoot work, 
whether through the Board or to the college directly, if they give their address, 
will receive letters acknowledging the money and telling the use made of it. 

5. Congregations wishing weekday lectures on Turkey, its races, religions, etc., 
will please inform the writer, at Auburndale. | 

6. At last a road has been made from Samsun, on the Black Sea, to Harpoot, 
and we can ride our fifteen days’ journey in comparative comfort in springless 
wagons. 


EUPHRATES COLLEGE, HARPOOT. 1892. 


College. High School. Primary. Total. Summary. 
Male. |Female| M. |. | M. | F-+ M. 
1890 34 39 BT 80) 193) BOL. | | 
*1891 | 30 | 382 37 33 86 | 121°) 120 284 273 


There are sixteen in the senior class, seven males and nine females. The theologi- 
cal class has twelve members. These pupils come from seventy-seven different cities and 
towns in Turkey, and from far distant regions. 

All who are able pay tuition, room rent, board and incidental expenses. The 
average annual amount received for the above objects for the last three years is about 


$3,000. The policy of the school is to make all who can pay expenses as far as possi- 


ble; it does not foster pauperism, and yet many worthy poor must receive aid. 


*A large Protestant school for girls was opened in the east quarter of the city, 
which drew off about eighty girls from the college schools. 
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-TEACHERS. 


While the departments are entirely distinct, most of the teachers give one or more 
lessons in different grades, to give unity to the college system, which is the model for the 
entire mission field. ‘There are twelve Armenian male teachers and the same number of 
females in that department, all of whose salaries are paid from college funds. 


GENERAL. 


During the year, the college has secured from the Turkish government official docu- 
mentary recognition of its eleven departments. The ‘Turkish superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of Harpoot accepts, without examinations, the college diplomas 
and high school certificates.as ample legal evidence of the qualitications of the bearers to 
Official recognition as teachers, and he countersigns them to that effect. 

Calls for the services of its graduates come to the college froin all over Eastern Turkey, 
and from Asia Minor, Northern Syria and from Persia, while others are preaching to their 
own people in Russia and the United States, 

A large number of the college graduates and pupils are teaching in non-Protestant 
schools, and the inereasing demand from such sources far exceeds the present supply. 


l’reasurer, President, 
J. W. DAvis, Esq., | REY. C. H.. WHEELER, D.D., 


Sears Building, Boston, Mass. Harpoot, Turkey. 
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Rev. dudson Smith,dD.D. Harpoot,Turkey.0ct. 23rd. 19894. 


Dear Dr.Smith 


Dr.wheeler has always been in the habit of accompanying the 


annual estimates of Euphrates College with @ létter giving somewhat in 


detail the state of the college. This year he does. not feel able to write 


such a letter ,and so he has asked me to write in his stead. 
Jett Mardig Oct.ist. end arrived here the Sth. ,anad am now trying as 


best I can. to fill the place of locum tenens ,but you will not expect from 


me after two weeks experience anything like the fulness of detailed inform- 
| 

ation which Dr.Wheeler would have given you. No one else can give you that, 

The most I can hope to do will be to state a few impressions which I haye 


gatned in looking over the work of the College, 


In point of numbers, the attendance is a little smaller than last year. 


The delay in epening eeheol csuacd by quarkantine has delayed some in con- 
ing ,while the hard times may have caused others to give - coming to ¢6l=< 7 
tere for this year. Still the attendance is good . There are $0 in the 

mele department of the college against $4 last yearend the number in the 


female department is the same as last year ,nanel; 


y 40. 


There are 216 in the lower departments for boys against 275 last year; 
and there are 178 girls against 170 last year. 
am impressed with the fact that this college is run on e@ cash basis, 


the students el} paying in advance for tuition,room rent ,fuel lightsiéc 


The amount collected for tuition last year was £T 314,43. This is certainly 


ae very hopeful showing .,and it is a@ result which could not have been at- 


tained without a great deal of persistént Tabor push in days gone dy. 
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The Sickie of the college taken as a whole are a fine corps of manly , 
earnest workers,and it is due to them to eeseest aa thatt loyalty in keeping 

the work up to its high’ standard of excellence during Dr. Wheeler’s long ill- 

ness and enforced absence from the college. Dr.Rarnum has done much in look- 
he ing after things; but, with the burdens of the field work resting upon him,it 
was manifestly impossible for him to give the careful supervision widen Dr. 

Wheeler had been wont to give;and the work must surely have retrograded hed 

the teachers been falthTul ane loyal. 

\\ The religious spirit of the school too,is marked 

students took part in their prayer beatiae so promptly that it was a little 

difficult to bring the meeting to a close. While there is not that special 
interest in spiritual things. which we desire ance without which we can never 

be satisfied,yet even the most casual observer would know thet it was a 

Christian school. There ac ais of manliness and earnestness manifest 

which.is encduraging. \ 

Tn the girls’ department I have attended a concert which gave marked evid- 
ence of careful training. The tendency of singers in this country is to 
Screech, but these girls gave attention not to the quantity but to the qual- 
ity of the sounds they made ,and the resutt was sweet pikate ks This is the 


result of Miss Wheeler’s enthusiastic and patient training . 


If I may sum up the impressions of these two weeks in few words, the pre- 
vailing impression$ is one of surprise and pleasure that so much progress 
has been made here . I think I-may congratulete the trustees that they have 


So good a college. 


Sincerely your’s 
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balance of $1320 (300 Turkish Pounds}. In the hope that other 


The Trustees of Euphrates College Fund, 
Dear Friends, - 

Years ago Dr. Wheeler's energetic solicitations 
of Punds for the new College Building, and strict economy in the 
outlays for it, aid not enable him to complete it without ‘ debtor 
donations would be secured to cover this deficiency, the amount was 
borrowed of ‘the Scholarship Fund hela by the Harpoot Local Board; 


but because of the urgencies of the American Board for the general 


work, Dr. Wheeler and all other Missionaries were for a time for- 


bidden to make further appeals for special purposes, and although 


the restriction was soon withdrawn from Dr. Wheeler, there was not 


time for him to raise the balance needed before return to Turkey. 


It seems now, at the entrance of Rev. Mr. Gates upon the Presi 


dency, & fitting time to free the Harpoot accounts from that debt, 


and restore the Scholarship Fund to a needed fuller ability to as- 


sist students, 
What Dr. Wheeler could not save in the erection of a new Buila 
ing, he has saved in the stringent economies of succeeding years 
of administration; so that our Trustees’ accounts show a surplus of 
Income over the current expenses, of about $6000 accumulated in the | 
last 12 years. With the concurrence of the Finance Committee, I 
therefore , move = | 

That 300. Turkish pounds ($1320) be appropriated from the sur- 
plus oeeas os saved, to extinguish that debt upon the College 


Building, and to restore the amount to the Scholarship Fund held in 


Harpoot, and that the President be authorized to draw for the Same. 
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Boston, November 6th, 1895. 


To the Trustees of Euphrates College Funds, 
Dear Friends, - 

: ‘At the last meeting of the Trustees, 
attention was directed to the usual wording of the vote for the 
yearly nbbbeeriatias authorizing the Treasurer "to remit up to 
the amount of the income of the investments"; and. this restriction 

was then informally,but quite emphatically, construed to apply to 
each fiscal year,without allowing the use of any balances not _— | 
in previous years. 

Since that meet ing President Gates writes that ‘Our expenses 
this year will over-run eae: ob tinates considerably,because of ex- 
tensive repairs and some changes which have been waiting for sev- | 
eral years": and i. ioe successive letters in September he calls 
for £200 in each - or#400. 

Were the regular income heretofore relied upon ($3800 to 
43900) to be fully seen ised. the receipts of the year would cover | 
the call of the first of these £ 200; but it has been known to this 
Board that the coupons of the Kansas Pacific bonds ($420. yearly) 
are in default during the suspensi on of the Union Pacific System. 
This will leave the actual receipts in round numbe rs $3500, and 
the call for the £400 would carry the remittances to $4900, or 
$1400 in excess. | 


One general fact is plainly before the Board, that by extreme 
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economy the expenditures for a number of years have been kept 
below the actual income on investments, until, as stated at the 
last me et ing, there was 2 credit balance on the Income account at 


the beginning of the year,of $6181. At that time $2500 was in- 


vested, to bring in higher interest than would be received from 
the Trust Company,- but whether in investments or in the Trust 
Company,there was a credit balance ‘on Income account of $6000, - a? | 
and this accumulation through rigid economies has been in expec- 
tation that in these later years these heavier demands would come ? 
and in special preperation for such necessities when they should 
arise. 

It seems, therefore, to the Treasurer that the restriction con- 
the appropr iation should be modified to cover 
the present call,at least. 

it is eer be inferred that present special outlays being 
completed ,there will be no occasion for expenditures heavily beyond 
the actual income; but if the snieaneien.of rexmnt of the above 
named coupons ($420 annually) continues through next year, the 
work should not be cut down in consequeme of it - in view both of 
: the Inceme Surplus and one other fact which may be new to some or 
all oe you. ~— large port ion of the donations acknowledged in the 
Herald have been in small sums from Sabbath Schools, Christian 


Endeavor Societies and individuals, for the work of the College 


and with no direct intention to increase the Permanent Fund. In 
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the three years of '92, ‘93 and '94 of my Treasurership, there 
iene at least $650 of such gifts. 
Mr, Tufts, boa predecessor, entered such as ae and 
invested étendania ch some also of the surplus of Interest : and I 


have continued to do the same, thus for the time treating such 


gifts as Permanent Fund, no call arising to treat them otherwise , 


for current expenses; and yet if for special reasons these be 


needed, it seems not only allowable but our duty to use them for 
the support of the regular work. 
I therefore submit the following motion, 


That in view of the above hor be 


authorized to remit in answer to tne last calls of President Gates , 
$1500 beyond the cash income expected 


for the current fiscal year. 
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‘BSTIMATES BOPRRATES 
Salary of President 


” Prot Meleon 


Garabedias 
”  Wahigian 
Titor Yeshilian 
Benreian 
Haji Reshiad 
b.Kassabian 
M.Vorperian 
V.Amerikanian 
| 
Assistant Male Pupils 
Salary of Sara. Bedrosian 
” M.Yerepian 
Sarkisian 
” ¥.Shooshanian 
» §. Tash jian 


& 


7.” D.Yuldugzian 

” A. Gelgellian 

T Fereshetian 
7 M.Nahigian 

M.Bujica 

” Y.Astigian 

” R.Antreasian 
W.Pilibosian 
P.Sargavakian 


Assistant Female Pupils 
Repair & Care of Premises 
_ bibrary & Apparatus 


Postage 

Fuel 
incidentals - 
Total 418,876 


Kespectfully submitted 


7200 
BO0C | 
5000 
5700 
6800 
2550 
1425 
3400 | 
2050 
2800 
2000 
1700 
1500 
1850 
1400 
1860 
1850 
1250 | 
1760 
17.50 
1260 
18050 
16650 
1060 | 
800 
750 
1250 
700 
700 
1000 
3000 
4000 
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Harpoot, Jan. 6, 1696. 
Dear Ur. Davis,- 
| Enclosed please find my statement of charges 
against you for 1895. The balance against you would be less if 
I had received Mr. Peet's statements for Nov. and Dec. containing 
your last remittances. These have not come eset suppose, te 

| “peculiar conditions". 
I feel very much chagrined that my bill of charges is s0 heavy 


in this my first year of service. There are several reasons for 
this: 


lst. The expense of my removal to Harpoot. 1 have charged 
the amount you voted,viz. $150. It cost 490 ps. more but I have 
paid this. Dr. Barton's estimate of cost seemed low to us here. 

md. ‘The charge for Apparatus and Library has overrum the 
estimate. It contains a bill for books ordered before I came, 
13510 ps., an organ which the Local Trustees thought we ought to buy, 
20 & T., and a new safe bought since the llth of Nov.,1838 ps. 

Sra. Repairs. There seemed great need of repairs. I made 
them, and we too great satisfaction in feeling that things were in 
excellent order; but much of our work is gone now. Not eall,how- 

ever. The new roofing saved two buildings, with the assistance 
of the new fire engine. And I gucceeded in saving the new W. C. 
| I wish to say a word about the repairs on the President's 
house. The steps had become unsafe and,stone being unusually 
cheap, I replaced the wooden steps with more durable stone ones. 
There were some changes made in the house for which I. pend myself 
amount ing to more than the amount charged. 

‘Ath. The 70 & T. 


taken free the safe is included in the 


— 
gory 


estimate for indemity. If we obtain that I will eredit you 
with it. 


At the beginning of the school year our prospects were un- 
usually bright. Our buildings were in good repair, the attendance 


large, tuition coming in well. 


Now it is quite otherwise. Our buildings are burned, all our 
students are so impoverished they can pay very little tuition, and 


the repairs of the past year have been a serious drain on the ’ 


Treasury. 


We must face the situation, what shall we do? ‘Please call the 
Trus tees together and consider how much money you can let us have 
this year. | 
My hands have been so full of relief work I have failed to ask | 

you to send me money. Please send 200 & S immediately on receipt 
of this letter. We shall get little tuition money. 

‘1 am going oa in the expectation thet in some way God will 
provide the money. I have expended some fifty liras for materials, 
roofed in the girls Mangaran Bldg. and expect to open the girls 


‘Dept. in two weeks. 


I expect the friends of the College to sustain us, it cannot be 


that they will fail to carry us over this crisis. A few thousand 
dollars will save the College, but we need that little badly. 


I shall try to raise some in the West. I cannot write many 
letters for my time and strength are occupied to exhaustion in re- 


lief work - exhausting work. 


If the Trustees can give any relief for the College,please send 
it right on. We shall need at least 500 liras in Jan. and Feb. 


‘Telegraph Peet if funds come in for the College. 
Sincerely yours, (signed) C. F. Gates. 


= 


Jan, 9th. 
In my last letter I said we should probably not need use 
your last remittance this year. 1 was mistaken. ‘The fact is I 


have been so driven with work I have had no ‘opportuni ty to balance 
accounts and see where we stood. 


I have not charged you with the 300 7. ef 


loaned to the College Building Pund. My intention was to send 


this money back to you to be invested in America along with other 
monies given for scholarships, so that the interest might be used _ 
for the education of poor students, - but the charges this year are 
so heavy I thought this had petter wait. Possibly we may be 
obliged to use this sum to tide over until Students are able to pay 
tuition again. 

‘The missionaries drawing salaries from the Board have voted 
an advance of two meathe salary to be repaid when the indemnity 
comes in. I have not charged any extra salary for myself. I 
have a deficit en the books, but I am expecting money with which 
to pay it off. 

Yours, 


(signed) F. Gates. 
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enarges against J. W. Davis, fressurer, 1894. 


fo Bal. from 1894 eee eee eee 
Wellesley College Grant, E.C.Wheeler, 
President | ee ee 
four professors 
16 Female Teachers 
Ass't Pupils Cee 
Repairs and care of 
Library and Apparatus 
Incidentals 
Postage 
Wood eee 
Exps. C.F. Gates to Mardin & return,and transport of 
| goods, $150. 
6600 sq. ft. Bessemer Steel Roofing, Tools & Oil 
Steps for President's House eeeeeeseseereeeeeeeee 
Ceiling Girls Mangaran 
other Repairs in Girls School 
Washroom of W. C. Boys. 
 @ther Repairs in Boys Dept. 
| = taken from the safe at the time of the | 
plundering of my house .. 


ontra 


Credits to J. W. Davis - 

By of Exchange 1673 

" " 1703 

Tuition for 1895 
Room Rent for & 

Balance 


(signed) Ce F, Gates. 
(signed) N. Barnum, 


Auditor. 


| 
copy. 
| EUPHRATES COLLEGE. | 
"225 
409 
18750 
27148 
944 | 
15762 
600 
6828 
11416 
2799 
| 245 
662 
$409 
8942 
1143 
1333 
1367 
653 
3284 
2240 
162 
4219 
7000 
100 & s. 11000 
100 B s. 11000 
200 & s. 22000 
200 bs. 22000 
30054 
3105 
52271. 
Harpoot, Jan. 8, 1896. 
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Notes By the Treasurer on President Gates' Annual Account 
for 1896, in connection with his own Account. of aw Lo 1896 


Of the remittances charged in my account, 200 B August 2nd 
(Brown Bros. & Co.'s bill, 1739) is not acknowledged in President 


account. 


Mr. Peet's letter of niesenlie 4th acknowledges it with a 
little delay, saying the delay was in consequence of my letter being 
slipped by mistake into his file of answered letters; but that the 
amount was duly entered on the College account ,which was closed 
August S1st. | 

I do not understand eng it should not have been included in 


President Gates! Annual account, as a later remittance of October 


Sth, from here, is credited. The supposition may be that in the 
disturbed condition of the country ,edvices from Constantinople to 
Harpoot were lost. 

i | | The remittance November 15th, 200 L, is credited by Mr. Peet 


but could not be by President Gates in his Annual account January 
8th 1896. 

In accordance with vote of November (6 ?) the veld tins 
closing with that of November 15th were made to the limit of 1500 
beyond the income of 1895, that last remittance of 200 & Novenber 

15th bringing the amount to almost precisely that limit. 
Had our remittances 


EB 200 August 2nd ; piasters 
= 44,000 
£ 200 Nov. 15th 
been credited, President Gates' balance against the 
piasters 


College would have been reduced to 62271 
__ 44000 8,271 
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but this balance includes the 7000 Piasters caen from the safe 


Ovo. 
when the President's house was plundered,- and the gis. 


a special donation for Miss Emily Wheeler, received in 

1894 ‘ misunderstood as being an ordinary donation,and 
| passed into our. Donation Account, and now charged back to us 
and the grant for his moving from Mardin SO _ 


10,815 
so that he had not overdrawn the estimates, and the regular and 


extra grants in making the extra repairs as charged. 


From another stand-point. 


| 

The estimates called, in round numbers, for 110,000 Prashes 
: or, #1000 
and we remitted that amount ---- (#1000) 


and the excess above that of all expenditures | 3 
including all the extra repairs,about 51, 000 Piatres 
is covered by their collections of Tuition and room rent 
33,000 Piastres. 


Memo of details referred.to above. 


Total Dr. side of his a/c © 151,430 P. 
Deduct | 
the special items previously named 7000 
409 | 
3400 10,815 P. 


Estimates covered by our income and the 

$1500. extra appropriation 109,925 P. 

excess of expenditure -— 30,690 P. 
which is covered by the Tuition ~ as named above. 


| 
140,615 
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VOLUME UI. 


Then 
fifth of its present size, made 


BANGOR, MAINE, 1878. 


a monthly of but a 


its first issue six years ago from 
‘aroom in No.8. Its aims were 
{1) To give the schoolless boys 
and girls in our mission fami- 
lies printing-room discipline in 
their own tongue and (2) To 
give our home friends the news 
without the labor of writing 
repetitious letters. 

It now proposes a different 
object, which we leave the 
reader to discover. 


> = ‘ 


OUR HOME 

Is in the western ward of Har- 
poot, a city of 25000 inhabit- 
ants, 750 miles ESE. from Con- 
stantinople. The buildings in 
the cut are, No. 1, Residence 
of the native pastor of the city 
‘church; No. 2, Normal School; | 
No. 3, Church and Theological Seminary; No. 
4, School-house; No. 5, College; No. 6, Mis- 
sionary Residence; No. 7, Stable; No. 8, Be 
male Seminary and two Missionary Residencés; 
No. 9, Book Depository. In the front of the 
cut are a few of the houses of the city, upon 
the hi!!-top a Turkish cemetery, and in rear jof 
No. 6, in the corner of the mission inclosufe, 
the mission cemetery, in which lie the bodies 
of Mrs, H. S. Barnum, Mrs. Williams, Miss 
Warfield and fourteen children from our nfs 
sion families.....The view. from our mowhtgin 
home, raised as we are at least 1000 feet above 
the broad plain which spreads out beneath, is a 
very extended one, covering the extensive re- 
gion lying between the Tanrus and Anti-Tan- 
tus ranges of mountains, and taking in scores 
of villages in which is our mission work. 


OUR COLLEGE, 


Is not such in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and its character will be best understood by a 
brief statement of its origin. In beginning our 
mission work we said that the people needed 
first not colleges and schools, but the simple 
Gospel, which will itself lay most surely the 
foundations of educational institutions in that 


moral and mental awaking, which is sure to fol- 


low plain intelligent preaching. 

And so it proved. Among the converts were 
numbers who both burned to tell others of their 
new found treasure and to know more in order 
to do this more effectively. 


Our THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


To satisfy this desire and to prepare native 
Evangelists suited to become pastors of the ris- 
ing churches, in 1859 a class of eighteen was 
selected, and a Theological Seminary opened, 
which, admitting a class each successive two 
years, has with a brief suspension continued 
till now, and graduated about eighty preachers. 

These are the men who care for the twenty- 


three churches and more than twice as many 


communities in which missionary work has been 
begun but no church yet formed, because the 
people are not yet prepared to assume the pe- 


 Cuniary responsibility of supporting a pastor. 


OuR FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Pastors and preachers must not be hindered 
and spoiled by ignorant and uncultured wives, 
but aided by real help-meets, so we soon had 


an embryo Female Seminary, which, in 1860, 


hy 
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THE INTEREST OF $5000, 
will support one of the most 


| 


expensive teachers and that of 
$1000, one of the cheapest; 
= SS=== and $7000 will endow the en- 
=== tire Normal Department. 
Ss === «May God by His Spirit and 
—| Providence soon stir up some 


ing half of this work and send 
back to the front the two mis- 
sionaries who are very much 
needed there, but cannot go 


~ 
th! 


| 


‘ 
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till this endowment is raised. 


The following letter from 
Mr. Browne gives a good idea 
of the influence which the 
College is getting upon the peo- 
ple.. Itis an interesting fact 
that the Armenians, -having 
made repeated and costly at- 


{ 


ARMENIA COLLEGE, HARPOOT. 


their efforts, ere long aroused among the masses 
such a desire for female education, that its scope 
was enlarged, and its doors opened to choice 
young women from far and near, and now its 
graduates number more than 150, whose influ- 
ence is fast revolutionizing the social life of 
their people. | 
OuR NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The natural result of all this Gospel plowing 
and seed sowing soon appeared in the springing 
up of scores of common schools taught at first 


tempts to establish a Normal 
school from which the peculiar 


|Evangdlical element, should be absent, and 


hy the preachers and their wives, but soon, as_ 


their specially spiritual labors increased, calling 
for younger and less expensive teachers. So, 
in 1869 buiiding No. 2 was hastily erected to 
accommodate some forty pupils, but soon hay- 


ing sixty packed into it. Its graduates now | 


having} failed, have now begun to 
Armena College. 

The jhighest ‘Turkish officials have also re- 
peatedly visted the school, even the Female 
Seminfiry, and expressed great satisfaction at 
what they saw. 
/Browne’s letter is a personal one to his 
a fact which explains certain expres- 
sions in it. 


patronize 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 
BY REV. JOHN K. BROWNE. 


Unfortunately the burden of all the schools 


number more than 100, some of whom are now | comes upon us during the very trying and de- 
in training for the ministry,othérs in nearly 100. bilitating summer months, owing to the fact 
that the people being largely farmers, the win- 


common schools in the district, and a goodly 
number in other positions of influence. 


_ters are their times of comparative leisure. 


So 


Meanwhile the number of pupils has increased when the deep snows shut them in is the best 


to 100, overflowing into the building of 
THE COLLEGE PROPER, 


No. 5, which was erected in 1875, and whose 
pupils, 20 in number,are temporarily occupying 
a room in No. 3. Its course of study is four years. 


THE StrupiEs PURSUED 


| 


season for spiritual work among them. 

At the approach of winter, then, we send out 
all qualified laborers from the schools, who re- 
main in the villages teaching and preaching till 


| April, when the summer term begins, and con- 
| tinues till November, when we send out an in- 


In these combined Institutions are those usu- | 
ally taught in Theological seminaries, Hebrew few hundred, our words and instructions are 


excepted, algebra, geometry, astronomy, histo-_ 


ry, physiology, drawing, book-keeping, music, 


natural, mental and moral philosophy, law, and 


the Turkish, English, Greek, French and Per- 
sian languages. ‘To these will soon be added 
the study of medicine. The Bible is a daily 
text-book in all the departments. Armenian, 
Turkish, Koordish and English are used in 
teaching, but chiefly the first. 
THe TEACHING, 
which was at first done almost wholly by mis- 


teachers, whose number will as soon as practi- 
cable be so increased, as, under the dprection of 
an American president to do all the work of 
training switable Christian leaders in ehureh 
and state, who shall as soon as practicable take 
charge of all the work, guiding thé masses to 
the possession of the ripe fruit of the mission- 
ary work, a Christian civilization. For the 


president, an : 
. ENDOWMENT OF $60,000 


took a fixed form, having at first, as a large only is called for, which is to be invested in 
part of its pupils, the wives of the theological | Boston under the direction of the Prudential 


students. 
Adhering fora time strictly to its 
plan of trainiiy only Female, Evangelists, i 


Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., and controlled 


origitjal | by trustees chosen by them, the interest only to 


be used for jhe support of the institution. 


exhausting. 


creased number. 
‘Thus, you see,, instead of our preaching to a 


sent forth to thousands hungry for the truth, 
d the fruit of our labors eternity will disclose. 
Our labors in October and November were 
r, We have ahard steady pull 
right straight through the summer, and while 


our brothers in America are enjoying their 
well-earned repose in July and August, we keep 


_sionaries, is now largely in the hands of native | 


_end, 


support of this body of teachers including the | 4? POMMPAT 


pounding away. 


But our work, instead of letting up toward 
the last, keeps increasing steadily to the very 

The last month brings steady work early and 
late, preparing for examinations, and pre-emi- 
nently for the event of the year, 


THE EXHIBITION, 


“which to this people is quite much 


event as to our fathers was Harvard Commence- 


|ment, When the people came in from all the 
region round about. 


I smile with you, George, 
ing this humble institution with splen- 
did Old Harvard our Alma Mater, but, com- 
pared with other schools in this land and with 
the state of education here relative to dear old 
New England, it towers even above towering 
Harvard, at least in the conception of this peo- 
ple, who seem to regard it as the ancients did 
the seven wonders, only their seven seem com- 
presse into this one. 


persons, to finish the remain-_ 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


their fear that they might not get in, that pas- 
‘tors and preachers and ‘‘ first families’ stood 


came at last. On Friday a goodly number of | there even then, with their coveted tickets. 


neighboring pastors, preachers and _ teachers 


assembled to the examination of the Theologi- 


cal Graduates, seven in number, which lasted 
five hours. In the evening following, in the 
Evangelical Church, before a large audience, 
they delivered their orations and received their 
diplomas. On the following day they were ex- 
amined by the pastors and missionaries for 
licensure, just as in America, and so far as I 
know these at home, they underwent a far more 
severe and prolonged examination. an 
_ the next day—Lord’s day—Nov. 12, came 
the 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


and address by Rev. Mardiros Shimavonian, 
the pastor of the church, a very talented man, 
who also had aided in instructing them during 
the year. 

On the evening of that day I conducted a 
union service, when the three schools| Theolog- 
ical, normal and female departments of the 
‘College,’ C..H. W.], came together, young 
men and wonen, a thing some conservative per- 
sons feared might prove too startling an Inno- 
vation,as such a thing had never been attempted 
before in this land, such being their ideas of 
propriety and morality. It was a meeting of 


solemnity, deep and pervading all, a meeting of | 


great feeling and hearty consecration to the 
blessed work into which so many were to go 
forth ‘‘as sheep among wolves.’’ Its effects 
were so manifestly-excellent that I think we 
may regard it as established in the years to 
come, I believe many will carry the influence 
of that blessed meeting into all the trials and 
temptations of the winter. 
On Monday, Noy. 18, came the 


EXAMINATION OF THE FEMALE SEMINARY, 


which lasted through the day, the presentation 
of diplomas and address to the graduates being 
the last thing. : 

[Some postal mishap has deprived us of par- 
ticulars of this, from the pen of Miss Bush. 
There were 61 pupils.—C. H. W. |] | 

Tuesday dawned as cold, rainy and gisagree- 
able as the most spiteful Turk could havewWished, 
rather unpropitious for our Normal examina- 
tion. 

But the rain and such mud were nothing to 
the people who streamed in from the surround- 
ing villages, without umbrellas or any outer 
garments, but they think nothing of such un- 


toward circumstances compared with enjoying 


what they had anticipated the whole year. So 
the examinations began, and continued till 
Wednesday noon, with our largest room filled 
with parents and friends from near and far, as 
some of our boys and men come from places 
three or four days’ journey distant. 

Many of the most wealthy Armenians (not 
Protestant) were present. They came to see 
for themselves all they had heard about the 
school. So at noon they requested me-to con- 
tinue the exercises, even to repeat some, if 
necessary. But there was no necessity, for an- 
ticipating some such request, I had pl 
material ready. 

So, like a general, I brought out my reserves, 
and kept them over an hour longer, and they 
left only after repeated requests and my saying 


enty of 


The governor of the city had sent us two sol- 
diers to preserve order and guard the door, and 
when it was finally opened, it required both the 

other missionaries with the soldiers to keep 
back the crowd. It reminded me of one of the 
old time ‘rushes’? at Commencement, just 
_after-the procession had entered. It would 
have done your heart good to see that house 
‘fill. I should say that in fifteen minutes it was 
_ packed like sardines, all—except the “‘ great 
‘ones’? who sat on benches round the room— 
sitting close together on the floor, which won- 
derfully economizes space. The one hundred 
scholars were packed on the platform. And 
there the crowd sat ¢ t t t, scarcely moving 
from six o’clock till half-past eight and more, 
seemingly devouring everything, songs, decla- 
mations, orations or debates, and dialogues, 

So the people dispersed, ‘but only after we 
finally sang them out, asking for piece after 
piece they had heard during the twodays,.. And 
I was not surprised, for the singing was most 
excellent. The pieces were largely from Moody 
& Sankey’s Gospel Hymns sung in: Armenian 
and Turkish, but mostly in English, and those 
they understood frequently brought tears. 

I had carefully trained the leading voices in 
quartette, duet and solo, so we had four parts 
_with a splendid chorus of ninety male voices. 
The missionaries said they never heard anything 
better in America, 
| §So all passed off satisfactorily, and you can 
imagine my relief that night when all was a 
thing of history. | = 
_ Then came the dispatching of twenty-five 
young men—about half having wives—to their 
places of work up and down the plains and 
mountains. This took a week. 


fry 


ARMENIA COLLEGE. 
REV, C. HAMLIN, D. D. 


Who that reads these lines will form any true 
conception of what this heading means? An 
| American College un the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, in Ancient Armenia! Whether you admit 
it to be in the land of Eden, the cradle of the 
race or not, it is occupied by the posterity of 
Adam and Eve, and that is sufficient for our 
purpose, 

The Armenians are one of the ancient races 
of the East. The race is endowed with a won- 
derful vitality. Aside from the Jews it is the 
only race mentioned in the Old Testament that 
has preserved its national purity and its original 
traits to the present day. Desolating wars, 
persecutions, famines, pestilences, have swept 
over them. ‘They have been shaken up and 
sifted and winnowed and mixed up with the 
‘Persians, the Greeks, the Saracens, the Turks, 
the Russians, the Koords; but everywhere, in 
all ages, they remain the same. 

They are now rapidly increasing in numbers, 
wealth, intelligence, andinfluence. They have 
that solidity and balance of intellectural and 


I must have the room for a final rehearsal for | moral traits that secure to them a wide and per- 


the evening’s exhibition, | 

But though I got them out, like Mary’s lamb, 
they waited patiently about till evening should 
appear. 

The weather, which the first day had been so 
bad, was clear and cold the second. So the 
patient people fared much better than they 
would, had the bad weather continued both 
days, as we feared. i 

Expecting there would be an unusually large 
number desirous of attending ; 


THE EXHBITION, 


I had taken the precaution to have four hun- 
dred tickets printed for the parents and partic- 
ular friends of the scholars, and for the digni- 
taries, and the result showed the necessity. 
When I went to the hall [the exercises took 
ee in No. 5, the main room of which is about 

x45 feet, GC. HH. W.,] three-quarters of an 
hour before the time appointed, I coule scarcely 
way to the door, But, SO was 


manent influence upon the future of that East- 
ern world. 

The missionary work of the American Board 
aroused the Armenians and initiated that new 
life that now pulsates in all their veins. Schools, 
churches, newspapers, books, are multiplied 
beyond precedent. ‘These living forces are at 
work far beyord the present boundaries of di- 
rect missionary influence. 

Three powers are now claiming this race, the 
Gospel, Rome, and ‘‘Modern Civilization.”’ 
The latter is the comprehensive term for all 
those forms of infidelity that Evolution, the 
Positive Philosophy, and all other materialistic 
atheisms assume. Few are aware how these 
pernicious things, in shallow forms, are per- 


‘Rome is awake and in earnest. Her agents, 
with indefatigable zeal, follow your missiona- 
ries step by step. But the Gospel has the inside 
track and must hold it. God is with it. Still 
his servants must fight in order to win, and this 
college is a post that must be held. 

It is planted just where it should be. Divine 
wisdom selected the place and fore-ordained the 
location. Its strategic position could not be 
improved. Itis a power which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against. It must train the 
officers to lead the hosts of God’s elect in that 
great and holy war. 

Besides, there are the Koordish mountains to 
be invaded and possessed. This is an achieve- 
ment that will bring to Him ‘“‘who wears many 
crowns,’ his choicest. jewel, his Koh-i-Noor. 
These Wolfish mountains, those Wolves!* no 
power has subjugated them. Rome tried it and 
failed. ‘The Saracens sheathed their Damascus 
blades and retired. The Byzantines, the Turks, 
the Persians, all have failed. Harpoot has al- 
ready begun the work under a Leader who 
never fails, under whom death is victory. This 
college will send forth, nay is now preparing to 
send forth messengers who will change these 
wolves to lambsi—rather to men, to freemen in 
Christ Jesus—to noble brothers and sisters ; for 
these Koordish brigands have not only muscle, 
but force of will and character. 

That Eastern world is not a dead but a liv- 
ing world. The churches have strong holds 
there which only call for supports, and the work 
is done. O brothers, O sisters, withhold not 
the very moderate aid for which this college 
calls, It can be endowed with less money than 
any similar institution, which has such a chance 
for great and effective work, ever called for. 

Ip it, and so sure as the promise of God can- 
fail, what you give shall be paid back to 
you, good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over. 
*Koord means wolf. fIsaish, XI—6. | 
REGENERATION OF TURKEY. 
BY REV. N. G, CLARK, D. D. 
- The moral forces that are to regenerate the 
millions of the Turkish Empire and to recon- 
struct society on a permanent basis. are repre- 
sented in the Evangelical church and in the 
Christian College. The first introduces the 
new Divine life; the second is needed to give 
this new life the most fitting form in social 
and religious institutions. The first is already 
on the ground; the second has a beginning and 
waits development. The men and the women 
who are to be the leaders of thought, who are 
‘to mould and give wise direction to private and 
public life, who, in a word, are to embody the 
ideas of the Gospel in the thoughts and lives of 
the people, must have discipline and the cul- 
ture of a thorough education such as is con- 
templated, and in part provided for in that 


ARMENIA COLLEGE. 
What the New England Colleges have been 
to New England and to this whole country, 
-Armenia College is to be to the millions of the 
human race about the head waters of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris and northward to the 
Black Sea. Christianity failed of its high pur- 
pose in these regions in the early centuries for 
want of the disciplined culture of the Christian 
College and the Christian literature of the 
modern time. Shall the failure be repeated, or 
shall the work now so happily begun be carried 
: forward to its final success ? 


cluster of institutions that bear the name of. 
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Armenia College is thoroughly Christian in its 
aims and plans; it is a genuine outgrowth of 
the missionary werk and needed to complete it ==. 
by raising up and duly qualifying an efficient Yy 
body of men and women to assume and carry Jf 
forward the work of evangelization. The early 
endowment of this College, especially in the 
present demoralized condition of the Empire, 
is the dictate of a wise Christian economy,that 
seeks the largest spiritual results from the least 
expenditure of means, and the earliest triumph 

of the kingdom of Christ in the world. - 


- - 
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OUR BIBLE SCHOOL WORK. 


Most of the young men who go out 
from the Normal School in the autumn 
labor as teachers for six days in the week 
in the schools where the Scriptures have 
the first place, and on the Sabbath in 
distinctively Bible Schools as we call 


OUR BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Rey. J. H. MEANS, D. D., Dorchester, Mass. 
Rey. E. B. WEBB, D.-D., Boston, Mass. 

S. D. WARREN, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
J. RUSSELL BRADFORD, Esq.,Cambridge, Mass. 
Rey. E. E. Srrone, Waltham, Mass. 

A. W. Turts, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

C. C. Burr, Esq., Auburndale, Mass. 

J. W. FIELD, Esq., Dorchester, Mass. 

JOSEPH N. BACON, Esq., Newton, Mass. 

Rey. N. G. Ciark, D. D., Boston, Mass. | 


them. Each one of them becomes 
aS. 8. Superintendent, and in the 80 or 
90 Sabbath Schools thus far established, 
‘thousands of pupils, young and old, are 
taught, and the number of scholars is 
annually increasing. Among the 2,500 
cities and towns in our district we ought 


A FEW OF OUR WANTS. 


1 A small gift if no more from every one 
who reads THE NEWS. , 

2 A small iron safe weighing from 250 to 400 
Ibs. for the use of the College Treasurer in Har- 
poot, where banks of deposit are unknown, ahd 
where the walls of sun-dried brick make it very 
easy for thieves ‘‘in the dark to dig through 
houses’”’ (Job 24, 16.) Who will give the safe? 

3. Books for the College library, especially. 
such as aid Scripture study. 

4, We wish some rich person would give us 


_ $500 to introduce water upon our now desolate 


hill-top, which is even more so than it seems, 
the few mulbery trees seen in the mission en- 


at least to establish 250 schools. 

_ Can the Sabbath Schools in this land 
do better than to help us in this work 
by giving the money ($7000) to endow 
the Normal Department ? 

Any school or person giving $100 will 
have a Life Directorship in the Institu- 
tion and receive its Report, together 
with a letter written in English by one 
‘of the native teachers, annually. 

Those giving $25.00 or more, will be 
entitled to a Life Membership and one 
letter, the Report also being sent an- 
nually. 

The accompanying List of Donations 
by Sabbath Schools shows what some 
think of the plan. We hope that many 


closure being kept alive during Summer’s heat | others will agree with them, and by 


only by the faithful Sakar who twice a week 
pours water upon their roots from his leather 
bottle. 

5. And we wish that some other person 
would add the same amount to put concrete on 
the roofs of the missionary buildings, and thus 
save us from the occasional muddy sprinklings 
which come from the earth roofs when alter- 
nate freezing and thawing followed by rain or 
snow prevent our giving them the usual rolling. 

6. Photographs of our Life Members and 
Life Directors for the College library. 
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7. A $500 printing press on which to print 
the enlarged News, and also a few small Koord- 
ish books. Our Koordish missionaries have 
only a Primer and New Testament in their 
language. 


making their Superintendents Life Mem- 
bers or Life Directors get letters from us. 

We ask special attention to the Pledge 
which accompanies some copies of THE 
News, and to the Certificates, one of 
which will be sent for each Sabbath S. 
scholar giving 25 cents or more, .and a 
larger illuminated one to each donor of 
$1.00. A supply of both sent post-paid 
to any Sabbath School. Send orders 
to Rev. C. H, Wurerer, Bangor, Maine, 
to whom also donations should be sent, 
or the Treasurer, J. Russell Bradford, 56 
State Street, Boston. 


Ct) 


Donations for the College are ac- 
knowledged in the Missionary Herald or 
Life and Light. Unable to give all do- 
nations in Tur News, we mention below 
most of those which we know to be from 
Sabbath Schools and young persons. A 
good many other Sabbath Schools and 
young people’s Missionary Societies are 
known to be collecting money for the 
same object. | 

A few of those given below have not 
yet paid the entiresum, but having given 
their written pledge for the entire sum 
are pgying interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance, thus giving the College its income 
for present expenses. It will be remem- 


bered that none of the money given for 
the endowment is spent for anything 


else. 

MaIne. 

Bangor Hammond St.$. S., 
105.00 

Bath, Winter St., 26.80 

Belfast, ' 30.00 

Brewer, 28.85 

Farmington Normal School, 100.00 


Gorham Missionary Workers, 


50.00 
25.00 
70.00 


Portland, High St., 
Second Parish, 


CO. WOR. & 10.00 
Standish, 
Winslow, 100,00 
N. 


New Ipswich, Children’s Fair, 1.00 


Vermont. 

W. Brattleboro, S. S., , 
Danville, Mrs. Merrill's Class, 
N. Danvers S. S., 


| 57:81 
12.00 
8.00 


Massachusetts. 

Auburndale, 25.00 
Belchertown, 10.00 
Pittstield, 25.00 
W. Roxbury, So. Evangelical, 100.00 


Lowell, First Ch. Merry Workers 42.00 
Gracie Grammell, 


R. I. 


Providence Union S. &., 9 
Cen. Ch. O. B. Missionary Club, * 25.0 


Connecticut. 


Stamford, Reppowan Miss. Band, 150.00 
New diaven N. Ch., 100.00 


New-York. 


Belpre Presb. S. S., 25.00 


E. Bloomfield, 100.00 
Canandaigua, 100.00 
‘Franklin, 4.00 
Lockport, 50.00 
Milleville, 3.50 


25.00 
5.00 


Clifton Springs, Foster School, 
N. Y. City, Miss I’. L. Robinson, 


Ohio.—Cleveland, 


Plymouth, S.S., 500.00 
Olivet, 100.00 
Euclid Avenue, 50.00 
Franklin, | | 13.00 
Michigan.—Ann Arbor. 100.00 
Illinois. 


Galesburg, Ist Church_S. 
aa Ist Con. S. S., 


100.00 
40.00 


Chicago, Amy Blatchford, 10.00 
Galva, | | 5.68 
Hampton, 1.75 
Lamoille, 5.60 


Lee Center, Infant Class, 2.00 


Monticello Fem. Seminary, 100.90 
Oak Park, 36.58 
Port Pyron, 5.00 
Rockford 1st Church, 3.70 

Bd 100.00 


“Fem. Sem., (to be $100) 50.00 
Wisconsin. 


Fond dia Lac, 100.00 
Milwaukee, Master P. F. Rogers, 25,00 
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Minnesota. 
Faribault, Cong. 8. S., 100.00 


Minneapolis, Ft. St. Presb. S.8., 4.06 
~. © Chiln of Rev. Mr. Cobb, 13.00 


&., 11.33 | 
N orthfield, Carlton College, 17.55 


pt. Paul. House of Hope P. S. S., 100.00 


To War. 


Des Moines, ‘Prairie Chickens” 25.00 
Young People’s Society, 9.45 
Traer, 25.00 
Wilton, 2.00 
Louisana. 
New Orleans, 
50.00 


Misses H. & M. O. Nugent, 
Our LIFE MEMBERS AND LIFE DIRECTORS 
Will please be patient in waiting for letters, 
accepting this sheet as the first letter from Har- 

poot (Mr. Browne’s) and report due them. 

So soon as the endowment is completed and 
the corps of teachers full, they will begin to get 
their regular written epistles, on which-happily 
the postage is but 5 cents the half oz. instead 
of 50, which it was a short time ago. | 


Any person or Sabbath School, entitled to a 
Certificate of Life Membership or Life Direc- 
torship in Armenia College, and not having re- 
ceived it, is requested to inform Rey. C. H. 
Wheeler at Bangor Me. | 
We wish that the Churches and Sabbath 
Schools which Mr. & Mrs. Wheeler have visited, 
and many of which almost, and some quite 
promised, verbally, to help, would do so, as 
some are doing who gave no encouragement. 

In these later days we have learned wisdom, 
and take written pledges which cannot be so 
easily forgotten. 

We beg those whom we have not had the 
pleasure of seeing not to withhold their aid. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ANNIVERSARY ORATIONS. 
What reason have we to believe that 
Christianity will prevail ? 
Zakar H. Kinosian, Hulakegh. 
The Millennial Age. 
Hachadoor Minasian, Hoghi. 
Influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Krikore M. Baghdasarian, Hoh. 
The Conditition and Duties of the 
Armenian people. 
_ Nicoos Gulaserian, * Iechmeh. 
Influence of the Holy Scriptures. 
Hohannes Mardirosian, Harpcot. 
Causes of Infidelity. ie 
Ghazaros M. Hovsepian, Chemishgezek. 
Paul, the Apostle’s Energy. | 
Sarkis G. Nakaskjian, Harpoot. 


*Son of Gulaser and Hach-hatoon, the hero 
and heroine of chapters 9 and 12 of Daughters 


of Armenia. 


“Vienette” of the Certificates which are 


To send letters to Harpoot, direct thus, for 
each half ounce put a 5 cent stamp in the upper 


right-hand corner and put into any Post Office. 


By Turkish International Post, 
Via Constantinople. 


American Missionary 
Harpoot 
Turkey in Asia. 


+ We shall write to our L. Ms. and L. Ds. and, 
though our letters are legion, shall reply to all 
who write tous. It will be well to inclose 7 5 
ot a 


ant stamp, which will return in the fey 


‘CHILDREN’S CORNER, 


To whom the pictures in Tue News 


the lamp of faith supplied by the oil of 
grace from the hand of an unseen One, 
and which is placed at the left hand of 
the College buildings in the picture or 


may need some explanation. The cut of; 


ors, is intended to indicate the source of 


faith, virtue: and to virtue, knowledge,” 
which, in the Vignette, spans the College 


buildings and the open Bible above them, 
and unites the two cuts, sets forth the 
| fact that the Bible and Christianity are 


the only agencies for enlightening and 
saving the world. 

By the side of the lamp you see the 
seal which its owner affixes to letters to 
the Pasha, the Turkish governor of our 
missionary field. The name at the bot- 
tom is in Armenian and in thecenter the 
name is again written, but in Turkish 
with Arabic letters, which, like all such 


writing, is to be read backwards. 
This seal in red ink is on your Certificates. 


Our young friends will like to see cop- 
ies of letters from young men in the 


{Normal School, which we print just as 


written that you may see how much 
English they have learned in three years. 

Hohannes is the young man spoken of 
on. page 59 of “Daughters of Armenia.” 
His father, the deacon, recently died of 
lockjaw, and his mother, too, having 
died, he is an orphan. 


Sir:—We thank you very much 
for all those benefits which you have 
made to our nation, and we are confident 
that you will receive the double of your 
made benefits from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is true that you have substracted the 
veil of darkness partly, which had been 
drawn against the eyes of our nation; 
but again she has a miserable condition. 
Only the half part of Harpoot itself has 
been lightened, but the other has sunk 
in the ocean of darkness till its lips: 
[He means almost drowned.—C. H. W. | 
very [many] pérsons kneel to saints and 
offer their prayers to them. And if the 
condition of the city is this, what will 
that of the villages be: you can think. 
A school is necessary in evry village and 
a great college in the city for rising up 
from this painful state. 

When I heard that Mr. Wheeler has 
assembled moneies for a college and is 
collecting, I rejoice very much, and thus 
also evry listner. Many persons are 
praying for the construction of this col- 


be ready to 


all 


You who have begun a good work in 


this nation it is well that you finish it. 
Know you that-you are doing good to 
such a nation, many of whom have been 
tormented, and killed by their neighbor 
nations for the name of Jesus Christ till 
now, and now also. 


Then remember you the talk of the 
Lord, which says, “Give and it shall be 
given unto you.” | 


Your servant in Christ, | 
Brevros Kazanstan. 
[Peter, son of the Coppersmith. 


Frrenp:—Though you are now 
unknown to me and I to you, but I hope 


that some yéars afterward we will be 


power in the missionary work, while at; menia college in Harpoot. 
the right hand the printing press enlight- | for your help. Armenia college has been 
ening the world indicates the result of a great light inthis country. Last sum- 
the same work. The text, “Add to your 


lege, and when it will be built, they will 
| 


given to Life Members and Life Direct- | acquainted with eachother in heaven. 


I am very glad you gave help for Ar- 
Thank you 


mer it had about 100 scholars. I was 
one of its scholars, but now I am a 
teacher In my own village. I have about 
50 scholars? Some of them are study- 
ing Bible, Arithmetick, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy and English. Ihave weekly one 
meeting: with all the boys and some 
meetings with some of them that, I hope, 


are Christians, and that have a great 


desire to be. On coming spring, if the. 
Lord will, I shall return to the college. 

Your country is an enlightened coun- 
try, but this word may not be said for 
Turkey. Turkey is very needy for your 
prayers and helps. 

Hogannes GARABEDIAN. 
THR WAR. 


Let friends bear in mind that the war 
in no way interferes with the operations 
of Armenia College. The missionary 
work in our district was never so flour- 
ishing as now, nor the College in so 
prosperous a condition. 


PALU. 


This afflicted church, whose earnest young 
pastor lost his reason some months since, has 
been blessed by a revival, fruit of a two weeks’ 
visit by Mr. Allen. 

Mr. A. was recalled 
messenger, to find Mr. 
typhoid fever. 


 OOZOON OVA 


to Harpoot by a special 
Barnum prostrated by 


Is enjoying a season of religious interest es- 
pecially among the women. This village is the 
scene of chapters 10 and 11 of Daughters of 
Armenia. ‘Their preacher is Hohannes Mardi- 
rosian, who graduated from the Seminary last 
November. 


Missionary Books by Mr. & Mrs. C.H. Wheeler. 


Ten Years on the Euphrates, ‘ $1.25 
Letters from Eden, 
Grace Illustrated, 1.25 
Children in Eden, - "15 
Daughters of Armenia, | "90 


Send $4.30 to the authors, at Bangor, Me., 
and get the entire set, post-paid. 


Orders for The News send to the same, 


THE HARPOOT NEWS. 


TERMS: 


ach lis 


ele copies, 
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HARPOOT, TURKEY IN 


ASIA, 


JANUARY. 1, 1881. - 


OUR COLLEGE PRESS. / 


Located, as stated in our lst number, in a wing 
of the president’s house, has done good work during 
‘its first year, having printed more than half a million 
pages, in three languages, Armenian, English and 
Koordish, 
an Anglo-Armenian Primer, 3000 of a brief. grammar 
of English, 600 hymn-books in Koormanjie-Koordish, 
5000 Armenian primers and small‘arithmetics in 
the same language. 

It is run by students of a college, all of whom 
are apprentices; the “boss,’’ who recites twice daily 
in the preparatory department, having first seen type 
in April last. It is a wonder to the public. 

In our last we asked for $400, for the erection 
and furnishing of the press-room, towards which the 
following sums hhve been received. 


Its chief issues have been 1200 copies of 


’' full returns to be made. 


Ladies, Wy: andotte, Kanzas, $5.00 
Miss H. K, Moreran, Gleucester, Me. 10°00 
Mr. Nathaniel Ri leout, 
Rev. J. Dinsmore and family, Winslow, 
Cong. | 5.00. 
Miss Sylvia Smith, Hallowell, 3 6.00 
Mary F. Woodward, | 3.00. 
Mary M. Martin, (1.00. 

R. W. Wood M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. — 25.00 
First Cong, S. S., Natick, 5.00 
Brighton 6.00 

mecond Minneapolis, Minn. 4.22 
Morris, Conn, 10.00 

Mrs. pines rine Ten Eyck, Coe ymans 
Mrs. C. P. Whitin, Whitinsville 10.00 
needed, S279.78 


We are requested not to make “special appeals”’, 
lest we divert funds from the mission treasury, 
we venture to beg sympathizing 
the story of the woe-begone Irishman, lying by the 
road-side, who, when asked by a passer by, ‘Man, 
why don’t you beg!” replied, 
am, with a hundred tongues”? 


-O 
TOO HOPEFUL, 


We sce by the public prints that some friends of 


missions are indulging the illusive hope — for such 


we on the eround must regard it, — that the work of 


| compels the confession that such anticipations were 


more hopeful than wise: Would that the event might 
convict us of error, but we sadly fear it will not. 
There is, perhaps, no section of Turkey in which, 
on the whole, cheering signs more abound than in the 
Hlarpoot district, yet, even here, we are compelled to 
face the prospect of a vast deal of hard, trying work 
between us and the goal. The problem of evangelical 
reformation in the Ottoman empire is not one aflect- 
ing the nominally Christian races alone, nor, we are 
convinced, can those races, even when evangelized, 
be relied upon to do, alone, the work of giving the — 
Gospel to the followers of Mohammed. | 
Want df space forbids our giving more than this 
simple statement of opinion, but we beg friends of 
missions not to regard this as a pessimist view of the 


case,and not to allow too assured hope of speedy tri-. 


umph to weaken that stern purpose of prayer and ef- 
fort, Ly which alone the vNery can be. finally won, _ 


O 
OUR MISSION FIELD. 
By Rev. H. N. Barnum. 


No accurate census of this cow itry has ever been 
taken. © The Government has sometimes made the 
attempt in arude way, but the people do not allow 
A certain proportion of the 
Mohammedans are yearly drafted in le army. 

fohammedans are yearly drafted into the army. — It 
is for their interest therefore to be underrated. Nom- 
inal christians also have a motive in concealing their 


exact numbers, A tax, amounting to $ 1.19 for every 
Christian male, including infants and old men, the 


but. 
friends to remember 


s levied upon each community, to be 
to them best, forexemption from 


blind 


divided as seems 


and lame, 


military service, so of course the fewer they are reck; 


‘“Isn’t it a begain | 
the Harpoot district is 250672, 


oned the less the tax. According to the records kept 
at the Registry here, the whole male population of 
of whom 175166 are 


io 


Moslems,and 58506 are Christians. As females do not 


the American Board in T urkey will soon be complet-. 


ed. Inthe days of early, and-in-some respects jeno- 


rant, enthusiasm, some of us fondly hoped to see the 


completion of that work in some sections, all: Wing 


labore 


serve in the army nor pay a military tax, they are of 


no account to the Government, but the number of 
females is somewhat creater than the males. In 


order to represent to the Europcan governments that 
the Christian population in this country do not enjoy 
the rights and the political power which belong to 


them, the Armenian. Patriarch at. Constantinople, four 


caused the Armenians to take a census 
A good deal of guessing entered into it. 


years ago, 
privately. 


rs to go to regions beyond, but riper experience | The male ao ao of this district, as recorded at 


> 
| | 
. e 
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the patriarchate i is 295000, of whom 130000 are Turks and 
Koords, and 165000 Christians. The Christians would not 
like to have this estimate made the basis of taxation. 

Thus it will be seen that,though thereare no reliable sta- 
tistics,the population of this Pashalic must be considerably 
more than half a-million souls. As our field takes in a part 
of the Diarbekir and Erzroom Pashalics, at least 200000 
should be added to the above, making the population of 
the field fully three quarters of a million. 

The statistics for the Harpoot field for 1880 are not yet 
received. Some ofthe items we can give approximately. 
The 21 churches number more*than 1300 present members. 
The average attendance upon the 65 congregations is at least, 
7000; and probably five sixths of the members of the con- 
gregations attend the Sunday Schools. he whole number 
of Protestants is about 8000. 

' At the beginning of the year, 1615 boys and 1010 girls 
were reported in attendance upon the 70 common schools. 
The whole. number who have been connected with the 
schools at one time and another during the year, is not less 
than 3000. 

During the year 1879 the reported contributions of the 
people for preaching, the support of the schools &c. was} 
#5300. We estimate that the amoumt for 1880 will be about 
$2,000 more than this. This increase is owing to the fact 
that in a dozen out-stations more or less building has been 
going on. Some congregations are rather remiss in their 
contributions, but on the whole, in no year has so great 
self-denial, been practised in the matter of giving, as dur- 
ing the last. It has been a year of famine ,of derangement 
of business, of heavy taxation, of distress everywhere. The 
poverty of the masses of pegble in this country is often 
spoken of, but they are poorer than ever now. The future 
looks very dark to multitudes. To many of them starvation 
is apparently near. 

The winter has begun with anewhal, severity. The poor 
and many others who are ordinarily in comfortable cireum- 
stances have been able to make very little preparation of 
- food and fuel for the winter, so that if the present prospect 
of severe weather continues, the amount of suffering in store 
for them is fearful to contemplate. Great good was done, 
the last winter and spring by the money seut to this 
country from England and America for feeding the poor; 
and we hope that the Christian public, along -with their 
contributions for evangelistic and educationial purposes, 
will also remember the starving poor. | 

Harpoot has been favored during the past six months, 
with an enlightened, excellent Governor, Aziz Pasha, The 
time cannot be far distant when henest, competent men 
will be sought for important places, and not places for un- 
worthy favorites. Then the value of the Christian Colleges 
which have been founded inthis country will be even 
more apparent than now. 


THE GOSPEL IN KOORDISTAN. 

At a meeting of the Evangelical Union in Diarbekir in 
the year 1866, a missionary was writing out this question: 
‘**How shall we eare for the evangelization of the Koordish 
speaking Armenians?” when ‘Blind Hohannes”, author of 
the tract on tithe-giving, arose and said: ‘‘My heart is pain- 
ed at the condition of that large class of our people dwell- 
ing among the Koords.” The hearts of all were moved by 


the appeal. Money was given and pledged so that five men 


_ Were immediately selected to be trained for this work. 
About the same time a young man, Bedros by name, 
came to Diarbekir inquiring for the men who teach the Gos- 


pel, that he might learn it and go back to teach the people | and watering from the levthern bo't'es of the city 


of his village. Thus the Lord had begun to prepare tle 
way. After completing their studies these young men labor- 
ed for many years among their people. ‘They have been sup- 
ported, for the most part, by the native churches. 

Pastor Kavme’s labor of love with the church at Red- 
wan has been greatly blessed. He is evidently a chosen ves- 
sel to carry the Gospel to that dark region. The church now 
numbers 40 members. The congregation averages 100,and 
the school has 40 pupils. The larger part of the expense for 
pastor and teacher is borne by the congregation. With a lit- 
tle aid they built a chapel and parsonage some years since. 
The walls having become unsafe,they have rebuilt it,paving 
nearly one half of the $440 expense. No work remains for 
Mr. Kimball, but only for a Moody, whose sermons and 
work the pastor greatly admires. One member of the church 
labors at Tul where a chapel has recently been built, and a 
congregation of 60 anda school of 25 gathered. At Hanuk 
another brother has a congregation of 20, and 20 scholars. 
Farkin, a place memorable as the burial place of Christian 
martyrs put to death by Sapor, is another out-station where 
Bedros, mentioned above, has recently gone to labor. Other 
places also are feeling the influence of the truth. 

The Missionary Herald for May 1879 contains a very in. 
‘teresting account of Pastor Kayme’s field and work. ‘The 
impression that the pastor and his people are Koords is not 
correct. They are either Syrian or Armenian. 

Famine has prevailed in that region for a year. Some 
have died, and many more would have perished but for the 
efforts of the pastor and his people. ‘They organized a relief 
committee, contributed of their own means and distributed 
the aid sent by native churches as well as that from England 
and America. There is. great destitution again this winter. 
We have forwarded money to the committee for the par- 
tial relief of the famitie- stricken. 

A High School is greatly needed at Redwan to prepare 
teachers tor the many villages of that region. | 

Five students from Redwan are being trained in the Col- 
lege for future labor among the Arine- 
nians and Sy rians of Koordistan. 


MISCELLANY. 

Vacant shelves in our college library are ery ing,“‘Books! 
books! We specially need good volumes of history, and 
Scripture commentaries. Patent-oflice reports,and old mag- 
azines not wanted, Gifts should be sent to the Miss. House. 


The College students, divided into two companies, take 
turns on the Sabbath, worshiping with the two city congre- 
gations. ‘The distance to Central Har poot is about three 
fourths of a: mile. 


Prof. Meleon hears three daily recitations in the Fe- 
male Department of the College. 


We hope all the Life Directors and the Life Members 
of the College received The News last year, together with 
the letter which we wrote to each. Hereafter L. Ms. are enti- 
tled only to Tbe News. 

We have 1000 or more ancient copper coins which willbe 
distributed among auriferous and argentiferous friends of 
the College or press-room. They can be sent by post. The 
little modern coin which we oceasionally inclose to a friend 
is a five para piece, (half a cent,) the circle on one side be- 
ing the ‘Turkish 5. We have thousands of them. 

We are much obliged to Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davis of 
Newton, Mass. for a supply of pictorial cards for our press. 
To the same friends most of the trees beginning to flour- 
ish on our desolate mountain-side, owe their planting, 
sakkas. 
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One of the class that graduated in October has, with 
our approval, become head teacher in an Armenian High 
School in this city, hitherto regarded as in opposition to 
the College, of which we hope it will ere long be a feeder. 

Miss E. C. Wheeler reached Harpoot Oct. 18th, and at 
once began her labors in the Female dep’t of the College. 


Mr. E. F. Gilbert of Lyons, N.Y. has, during the past 
sixteen years, sent nearly 500 sets of irons for Fanring Mills 
for native carpenters who maufacture and sell them in all 
the surrounding region. The demand for them is increasing. 

Though but six High Schools have been formally opened, 
studies pursued in them are taught in several others. 
Male pupils from the College are teaching in twenty- 
three places in our field, and female pupils in sixteen. 

As our large press is too valuable to run the risk of its 
breaking on small jobs, another has been ordered, and is at 
Samsoon, Waiting for camels to bring it. - 

The next annual meeting of the Eastern Turkey Mis- 
sion is to be held in this city in June. 


A missionary convention is to be held in Constantinople, 
beginning June 3d. Representatives of the 15 or 20 Socie- 
ties laboring in the Levant, of the four Colleges in ‘curkey, 
and the five Evangelical Unions are invited. 

Local conferences, embracing several communities in 
each, similar to Y. M. C. A. meetings at home, are being 
held in different parts of our field. All the churches much 
need the spiritual quickening sought. 

A priest in Garmuri, one of our outstations, is in prison 
for burning the Protestant church in that place. | 

We publish 2000 copies of The News, so as to send is 
some persons and S. Schools that have not hitherto received 
it. We hope none will fail to welcome and read it. Our 
promise not to crowd this number has been kept. 

----As our College ‘‘apprentices” do not type our paper, 
but contributors, either per se or per young misses, do their 
own type-setting, please ‘“‘pass our imperfections by.” 
Please send us a 2 ct. postal to remove doubts in regard 
to your getting The News. Send direct, from any P. O. 


fy 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 

Our young friends will be interested in the other 
columns, but this is made up specially for them We 
print two verses from the Bible, as much Turkish is 
printed, giving only the consonants. Thus, brother 
is brthr. The first verse is read, like English, from 
left to right; the second, as Arabs and Turks read, the 
opposite way. Try your skill, boys and girls, in 


reading them. You may like to know that the first is 


printed in Long Primer type and the second in Pica, 
and that the type used elsewhere is called Brevier, 
Will not you all commit the verses to memory? 


1 Thrfr ll thngs whtsvr y wld tht mn shld dt y, d 
y vn s t thm; fr ths s th 1 nd th prphts. 


mht dbrf dn ,nrdlhe Ittl rffS ,ds ssJ tB 2 
nvh f mdgnk ht s hes f rf :m tn me t ,tn 


Mr. Allen elsewhere tells you ‘about the mission- 
ary work in Koordistan. To show you the language 
of the people we print the Lord’s Prayer in it. 
Koordish has no alphabet, its printing is done with Ar- 
menian letters, which are thirty-eight in number. 


As} 


Lorn’s Prayer In Koornisn. 

fan gen yk, gm 
pe neuud ir uly 
mpink. fp Self nod ut’ fpe iimam mp 


fur muy milter 

To give its sounds in English, pronounce a as in 
far, a as in fat. j like s in measure, e as in met, e as 
inme, u as in fur, 0 as in note, and 00 as in moon. 
Pronounce ea, ee, ae, ae, and ee as two syllables. 


Ya bave ma, ko tu lu azmane, nave ta pakuj bu- 


| ba, hoonkaretea ta be, hostuna ta buba, chawa ko lu 


azman, oosaje lu sar arde; nane mae hame rojan ero ju 
mara buda, 00 daened ma ju mara barda, chawa ko 
amje bardudun ju daendared mara; 00 ma maba jaru- 
bandune le ma ju hurabee aza buka, chuma ko hoond- 
karete 00 kawat oo uzat ya taya abade; amen. 


How many of you will commit this to memory,and 
be ready to repeat it in the monthly concert, if invit- 
ed? Perhaps some of you will be missionaries in this 
land by and by, and see the tribes that speak Koordish. 
Whether you do or not, pray for them and for us too. 
A happy new year from us all to you and your friends. 


O 
OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
By Rey. J. K. Browne. 

Whether regarded as a mere happy coincidence, or 
rather,as the necessary result of hard,patient, judicious ser- 
vice for Him who, after such planting and watering,is ever 
pleased to give the increase, certain it is,that among many 
ways of our celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary ofthe 
Harpoot mission work, none gave deeper joy than the grad- 


uating of the first class of ten choice young men from’ our 


new Armenia Colleze. 

Not so inspiring a fact, though hardly less significant, — 
was the establishment this year throughout our field, of a 
system of graded schools. Our hope is to thus give greater 
power and effici ‘jency to: all the rivulets which, although such 
blessings to the land, were pursuing too lawless a course to 
fulfill their highest mission ;and no less, deepening and wid . 
ening the channels of the larger streams, so that all might- 
do their best work, and pour their united and grateful trib- 
ute into the bosom of their Alma Mater. 

schools now comprise four grades, the Primary, 
Intermediate, High and College, each having a clearly de- 
fined course of study. That of the first consists of two years 
and that of the others, of four years each. True, we cannot 
insist, at the start, that, in all our villages there be distinct 
rooms and teachers for the first two grades, irrespective of 
the number of scholars, yet we do require their virtual sep- 
aration in the school-room, the teaching of the primary, by 
the larger pupils, anda difference in tuition. The req- 


uisites for admission to all our schools, are necessary age, 
preparation, text-books,and the payment of such tuition as 
the nature of the studies and circumstances of the commu- 
‘nity may determine. 


We rigorously enforce these condi 
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‘tions, now even in our smallest villages. Should parents 
be quite too poor to pay for tuition and books,the brethren 
or their Y.M.C.A. help them, but none are received free. 
We are perfectly convinced that there are few things even 
in this land of poverty, that have a worse influence on the 
character ofthe scholars themselves and on any true educa- 
tion of this people,than allowing invidious distinctions in 
receiving the one and lowering the price of the other. 

In both these particulars our schools are in complete 
contrast to those of the Armenians, who, in their determina- 
tion that their schools shall equal ours, at least in’ point of 
numbers, not only are erecting costly building's and engag- 
ing expensive teachers from the Capital, but use all the au- 
thority of the church to compel the attendance of their chil- 
dren, with the potent inducement of not‘only receiving them 
without tuition, but lavishly supplying them with text-books 
aud other school material. Against such heavy odds we ex- 
pect not only to hold our own, but henceforth to act more 
vigorously than ever on the offensive. Though we can not 
hope to compete with them in the cost and equipment of 
- school buildings, salaries of teachers 
ance, we do propose such a steady advance in the number 
and excellence of our schools and teachers as to foree them 
to iollow our iead still further, even to the extent of securing 
more of our teachers and bopks.or letting their schools give 
place to those founded on and pervaded by the Word of God. 

The establishment of the third, or High-school grade 
forms.a new epoch in our educational work, one which has 
necessarily been deferred till the present year, that the Col- 
lege might furnish teachers. But what are these among so 
many! One half of our graduates are retained to assist in 
the College, and, had we heeded the calls of our brethren 
in other fields of this mission, and from those beyond, the 
other half would now be in the work elsewhere, and our 
own vineyard would have remained untilled. But we had 
been too long burdened by the wants of our own household 
thus to‘‘deny the faith’ or give such anillustration of a just 
as well as generous missionary policy, not to say of that 
peerless rule of conduct which only demands that we love 
our neighbor as ourselves. 

As it is, many of our larger places have not yet their 
coveted High-Schoo] and are lifting their eyes unto Colleve 
hill,but all in vain forthe present. Among the conditions 
given in our. printed circular upon which alone we aid any 
of these High Schools are the following: That in the same 
place there be an evangelical church, a boys’ school, a girls’ 
school and that the requirements for admission, text books, 
course of study,daily study ofthe Bible and their general 
management be the same as that of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the College. 

Such is the merest outline of our ‘‘new departure” in 
educafional work. It has been received with unexpected, 
not to say enthusiastic favor by pastors. preachers and teach- 
ers on every side, but it now remains to be seen whether it 
will stand the more difficult test of acceptance by the peo- 
ple, or whether we have planted our colors so far in ad- 
vance asto fail to bring them up to their support. Doubt- 
less, for a time, it will unfavorably. affect the attendance of 
all our schools. Yet, though in some details, changes may 
become necessary, we do not propose to take a step back- 

rard. We feel that their work is not simply the ‘‘advance- 
ment of learning”’nor eyen the enlightenment of this people, 
but nothing less than their thorough evangelization, since 
among all the text books, most prized and prominent ever 
stands the Book. For this reason we fearlessly advance 
our standards, for we, too, seem to hear that voice which 
through the centuries has ever been oa aoress of vietory, 


“IN THIS SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER.” 


,or compulsory attend 


acquaintance with the Armenian Classics 


| ARMENIA COLLEGE 
Has had a year of comparative prosperity. The number 
of pupils during the term which closed in October was, 


Male department, preparatory, 91 

College, 39 
Female department, 50 
Total number, 180 


The opening of High Schools for the preparatory train- 
ing of their own pupils, by Arabkir, Diarbekir, Hooeli, 
Malatia, Mezereh and Palu, all of which were feeders of 


the preparatory department of the College, together with 


increasingly hard {imes, and considerable diminution of 
pecuniary aid on our part, has greatly reduced the number 
of students in that department. The number in the College 
proper has increased. A number of members of the three 
lower classes are absent teaching, but there are present in 


THE MALE DEPARTMENT, 


Seniors, 3 | 7 
Juniors, 
Sophomores, 8 
Freshmen 
Prepar ator f 4y 
Total in male department, 87 
THE FEMALE DEPARTMENT, 
Sophomores, 3 
Freshmen, | 8 
Preparatory, 
Total in female department, 55 
Total in both departments, 142 


The course of study, preparatory and college, was giv- 
enin our last. A knowledge of Physiology and increased 
and the English 


language are now required of those entering the college. 


THE COLLEGE ENDOWS 
That source of so much anxiety Paat the past two 
years, is at last completed on the original basis of $60,000. 
While thanking Mrs. Stone for her generous giit of $25,000, 
we would with special gratitude recognize in this donation 
the hand of the Great Banker honoring the drat’ 
prayer of faith. Not a few friends .at the West wiil remem- 
ber the request to pray for an aged and wealthy Kastern 
man, unknown to us even by nam (cod would enrich 
him with His grace, and, if tha! incline him to 
aid the We now know 


that this $25,000 is 
the estate of the man for whom so many 


of the 


that 
were best, 
College. from 
were praying. 

The event proves that the clause, ‘“Lo ner ase the en- 
dowment ofthe College,” with which Mrs. ‘compa- 
nied her gift, was wisely chosen. In cca on the 
original basis, under the mistaken impression that a medi- 
eal instructor could be secured here, an insuficient amount 
was nllowed for his support, for whieh we need 310,000 ad- 
ditional. Will friends of the cause petition that 
this, too, may be forthcoming, and that a suiia 
may be found to occupy the medical chan 


ein-the 


ble person 


ts in some minds in regard 
winent Was raised, 


A mistaken impression exi: 
to the objeet for which the endo 
rect which we give.an extract from THik NEWS 
at.Bangor, Me., in 1878. Afver saying that “the number of 
native.teachers will be so increased as, under the direction 
ofan American president, to do all the work,” we added, 
“For the support of this body of teachers, including the 
president, an endowment of 60,000 is called for.” 

It will be seen that donations tor support of pupils do 
not reach the college treasury. Contributions for that 
should be sent to A. W. Tufts, Esq., 141 State St., Boston, 
Mass., or, if sent to the Miss. House, it should be with 


tO cor- 


| the distinct statement of their intended use. 
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THE NEWS. 


This number is isstied three months earlier than 
those of previous years. This is bevause of a change 
in the time of beginning and ending the college year, 
which, till the present year,began in Nov. and closed 


in Oct. ,bringing the summer vacation into the midst 


of a term of study. 
Hereafter the year is to begin the ssoond W ednes- 


day of Sept. and close on the second Thursday of 


July, when Commencement exercises will take place. 


During this period there will be two brief vacations. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following is an abridgment of the statistical 
report of the Harpoot mission field for the year which 


ended Jan. Jst, 1881. 


Number of out-stations, 57 ATE. 
preaching places, 45 
Average congregations, : 4934 
Number of churches, 20) 
Members received, | 53 
Number of male members, . 735 
Total number of gs | 1304 
from the first, 1849 
Number of pastors, 16 
a ‘ Other helpers, 16 
Total number of native laborers, 92 
Number of Sabbath schools, oie 
‘ Scholars, 3991 
High and common schools, 80 
Male pupils, 1961 
“ Female ‘ 926 


~ 


“ Adults under instruction, 327 


Total number 3214 


Paid pastors & preachers, $2793 
‘For schools & yeneral benevolence, $5748 
Total by the people for Christian work, $8541 


O 
OUR PRESS 


Has been busy most of the time during the nine 
months which have elapsed since our last report, print- 
ing about three quarters of a million of pages. 

The books which we publish are such as are need- 


ed in common and high schools, among which is an 
Armenian translation of Eaton's Illustrated Mental 


Arithmetic. 
We are much obliged to the publishers for the 
privilege of copying plates of the cuts. 


ARMENI A COLLEGE. 


We ‘wish Diabohus were tongue-tied or worse, for 
it must be he who accused Prof. Melcon of having 
resigned his place in the College, manufacturing both 


the act and the reason for it from his own distempered 
imagination, 
To the same fruitful source we trace the story of 


friction in the College during the year past. Every 


machine has some friction, but that of the College dur- 
ing the past year has been nearly as imperceptible as — 
that friction which is supposed to cause the ‘‘music 


- the spheres,’’ or,as our treasurer, Mr. Tufts,names 
, ‘friction of fiction. 
Prof. Melcon built a house during the spring and — 


summer, and moved into it in August. 

We are happy in having a full corps of teachers, 
five of whom are from the class which graduated in 
1880. They are Messrs A. K. Shimavonian, H. K. 


Nahigian, H. B. Garabedian, N. J. Tenikijian and 
The other names of teachers in the male depart- 


ment are as given in 1860, except that Mr. Enfiejian 


jis in the United States, preparing himself to give in- 


struction in the sciences. 
We have one new teacher in the female depart- 


ment, Miss Nazloo Nenejenian. 


THE COLLEGE 


Ifad, tur the term which closed in July, in the 


Male department, prepar atory, 65 
Female. 63 
Male College, 42 
Female 7 
Total 


The pupils of the male department were from 
twenty-seven different cities and towns, and those of 
the female department, from eighteen, the entire num- 
ber of places represented being thirty-five. 


During the past three years, fifty places have been 
represented by pupils. 

By acurivus oversight, we failed to state in our 
last number that at the Commencement in Oct. 1880 


the following ten students were graduated, 


Beshgeturian, Garabed IH. Harpoot 
Boghosian, Armenag M. -  _Haboosi 
Garabedian, Hohannes B. | Hoghi 
Kalemkiarian, Hagope T. Diarbekir 
Kazanjian, Bedros H. Husenik 
Krikorian, Krikore A. ve 


Nahigian, Hachadoor K. 


Shimavonian, Arshag K. Harpoot 
Tenikijian, Nigoos J. 
Yeshilian, Mesrobe A. Palu 


| 
| 
Je 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¥ | 
| 
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The last gr aduating class numbered six, | Te cipients of a fine photogr aph of Mrs. Valeria Stone. the 
Astigian, Avedis K. . Husenik | donor of $25000 of our College endowment. Would that 
Dzeronian, Manoog B. Perchenj| she might see with her own eyes how much good the money 
Giragosian, Minas M. | Malatia | is doine., We hope in a few days to welcome Miss C. E. 
Hohannesian, Mikael H. ce Perchenj | Bush, returning to her work, and Miss Mary P. Wright.who 
Jamgochian, Avecis M. Egin | comes to take charge of the female department of the Col- 
Kebarian, Hachadoor A. Hoghi | lege,and set Miss Seymour free tor her chosen work among 

During the present term there are in the in a few months for 

the U. §., taking her daughter Annie and two other mis- 
MALE EPARTMENT, sionary daughters, Emma M. Barnum and Susie M.Whee- 
| ler. Our two Babcock’s fire extinguishers have done good 
ai iiss 15 service twice within a year, once. saving the school room 
18 of the female department of the Collece, and onee the Ar- 
54 menian church. which was endangered by their burning 
nore oomba” anda liberal supply of thetmedicine” tor 
in niale department, 108 charging it. We are indebted H. S. Osborn of 
FEMALE DEPAR’ iME NT, the University at Oxford, O., for two fine maps, one of 
Hophomores, 5 Palestine, and one of W estern As‘a. | 

Feecbmen, 4 Thanks to Mrs. L. Warriner of Springfield, Mass. and 
Vreparatory, 67 - Mrs. Margaret Smith of Wiscasset, Me. for donations to our 
Tots ulin female departmert, 80 | library. “At the last conununion, ten young men from the 
4 ‘ote tlin both, 183 | College were received to the Harpoot church, and ata pre- 
vious communion, five young ladies., Uthers are to unite 

- 3 soon. In ore of our Out-stations, ten Turks recen tly gave 

COL LEGE STUDIES. | €66. to aid in erecting a Prote stant high-school building. 


~The studies which are pursued in the Colleve course of Notwithstanding all the loud talk of Europe about politi cal 
the female department, are printed in italics. ‘To these ee form in Armenia, we wh er here don’t see it. ‘The 
should be added Botany, Arieno ‘Pu kish and needle work, demand for veneers Ue aud female is greater than the 
Whe preparatory studies of the male depa tment ee supply. Letters from the U.. 5. now sometimes reach us 
“the three Ks”, Geography, Araenan & TParkish | im tess th: an & Ga page first, “Preaching places” 
Grammar, History, Physio! ogy, Book-keeping, Drawing and should be 65. Some out-stations have two. Two fk rimary 
Enelish. Besides the Biblu, which is a daily text-book | ° chools one for each sex, taught by teachers and pupils of 
in both departinents, during the entire course, the studies tite College, have fifty pupils. Foundation work needs to be 
nye aa follows. | : | | done. Please send us some old, large Pictorial Hetps to the 
: i International 8S. S, Lessons, for the use of our infant S. S. 
FRESHMAN YEAR, classes. Send them to Mr. Hutehins, at the Cong. House, 
Hieher Aleebra*, Geometry, Physical Geography, Eng-| Boston. Since the rest of our sheet was in type, a water- 


lish, Nuteral History. avd Arabo Turkish. spout has burst upon the city of Egin, causing great ruin of 
SopromorE YRAR, ~ houses and vineyards, and the loss of twelve lives. 
Geometry comp'eted, Trigonometry, Turkish History, 
Chemistry, Morai Philosophy, stheioric, Logte and Latin. CO-OPERATION. 
JUNIOR YEAR, By Rev. J. K. BROWNE 
Astronomy, Physics, Natural Theology, Untzersal Iis- Among the significant features of the late admirable 
toryt, Latin and Greek, Seva h is an elective.study. meeting of the Harpoot Evangelical Union, at Arabkir,was. 
Srexror YEAR a its action relative to the formation of churches, and the 
a : is ordination of pastors, even in the present unequaled pover- 
Mental Philosophy, English Literature, Political Eeon- ‘ty of the people; Ww hile h: less inspiriting was their 


omy, Histery of Civilization, ‘Evidenees of Christiana ity. 


hearty endorsement of the co-operation already bearing 
(cology, Latin, Greek, and International Law. 


excellent fruit in our mission field. 
It will of course he under ctx ‘er | t! int to some of the Se | te S fund: uinent: i] pr ine iple J is that each ehureh, even he- 
br hes but limited atte ntion is viven. | fo e be Ing who Ny selt ‘supporting, be an evangeliz ng 
All the pupils receive instruction in vocal music, and ecnt vveT responsib} e for the prosecution of Christian work in 
those who pay ior it, in instrument neighboring villages. To this end, when villages are 
A good part of the {ext books are necessarily In Enelish, E ufticie ntiy near,the brethren and their pastor are expected 
and in some ef the studies, only oral instruction is given. personal visits, primitive piety and 
jtice to their persuaded” brethren, while, if the dis- 


‘Olney s Un'versity. {Using Histor al Chart, | tance ef the village pre vents this, the pastor alone shep- 
with Cyclopedias and volumes of history, for reference. herds these seattered shee iD. | 
. 0 | These churches also employ the helpers forthe villages, 
, with our help,and subject to ap roval, and i inawr d, 
A WORD ‘TO CO ‘OF J 
A wD NER IB TORS. exerei-e a Wore nunute and sahua.y shpervision th: an 


“Wo hear nothing from our pupil!” isa complaint which | we, ef which pot the least valuz result is the reflex 
is not infrequently heard, in an indirect w: wW, from donors, | ence of this lebor on the chareh itstf. 
this complaint being our only intimation that the e mp lain- As exan uples, we might mention the city of Gerld with 
er is a donor to our “special work. Pray.,how can we know |! four ‘sees, Palu with the same mumber, Ar with 


aea 


that money ac knowlédged inthe HERALD or LIFE and: ejeht, Ch ‘oonkoosh with its three, and Body ‘an, Ho: 


LIGH Tis given for Harpoot, unless it‘is so said? and Ichine! 1,With three each, each somany smaller mission 
Those who wish to make sure ot a letter acknow ledving ary fields,w ith the churches and pastor as their peculiar sta- 
their gifts, should inform us of them by letter or a postal | ijon and inissionary, and through these oul-stations,super- 
intended frof: Harpe ot. Our next tabular view w ill show 
™ | é In detail how w idely and deeply this apOs stolic system of co- 
SUNDRIES. operation has taken root. 
We print 3600 copies of The News. To some friends 
we senda copy published in 1878, which vives important in- oe 
formation about the College. If symptoms are to be relied A CRISIS 
upon, some of our Life Directors and L. Ms. are dead, and Has been rea iched in one of the most important depart 


died penniless. How else could we fail to get the interest!) ments of our mission work, that of female education, a ct- 
on their notes? That Newtonian L. D. who, with his wife, | sis which we can not pass without the aid of home friends. 
persists in examining our Boston order book,and paying the |The fact that, while girls are received on much easier terms 
bills, is not of that sort. ithan boys, and the standard of study is considerably lower 
Thanks to Dr. Riggs, we’ve all along been reading the | (or them than in the male department, the female depart: 
“Revised Version.” &@=The address of Mr. A. W Tufts, | ment of the College proper still has less than a fourth the 
treasurer of Armenia College, was wrongly given in the last | number of pupils | in the other, shows how painfully detfic- 


News. It is 184 State St. Boston. aS Weare the er ateful ‘ient has been the popular interest in female education. 


\ 
” 
‘ 


THE HARPOOT NEWS. 


The great aim of the Harpoot Female Seminary was to 
partially educate the wives of married preachers and teach- 
ers, and to give to its girl pupils sufficient education to fit 
them, in the brief time allowed before marriage, to teach a 
few of their own sex the rudiments of knowledge. While 
the preparatory department of Armenia College is prosecut:- 
ing this foundation work even more effectively than could 
the Seminary, it aims also at the greater good of giving to 
a chosen few that higher culture which will fit them to 
take the lead in ‘‘woman’s work for woman.” | : 

Thanks to Him who has:so richly crowned our labors 
in other departments of the work, we at length see unmis- 
takable tokens of blessing upon this also. While calls for 
better educated teachers for girls, are coming from all parts 
-of our field, there is also an evidently increasing desire 
on the part of many parents to educate their daughters, 
and on the part of a much jarger number of daughters to 
enjoy the privileges of the college. And, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalent financial distress, added to our own in- 
three years, —thatis, during the time that the Female 
Pepartinent of the College has been in operation, — their 
nuiber has increased as shown by the table below. 

Additions have from time to time bees made to the old 


for the increasing number of day-pupiis in the preparatory 


classes, a large part of them are obliged to oecupy one of 


the city school-rooms, to which our teachers, at no little 
inconvenience, go to instruct them; and Miss Wright, who 
is coming to tuke éharge of the department, will, till the 
removal is made, be compelled to oceupy aroom from which 
she ean reach the rooms of the pupils only by going down 
wo flights of stairs and aeross two halis and the school- 
room. Were it neeessary, and did our space allow, reasons 
cotld be multiplied. There is, thera, no escape from the 
expense of removal, except at the disastrous cost of crip- 
pling the school. We need a building containing scheol and 
recitation rooms for the two departments, and dormitories 
and boarding accommodations for teachers, and for pupils 
who come from abroad. These latter at present number 
forty-six, and will be twice that number, when they can be 
received, as they can not now, when, to accommodate those 
we have, all the recitation rooms are used for sleeping rooms, 
and one room does four-fold duty as recitation, sitting, din- 
ing and sleeping room. 

For the erection of the necessary building we need about 
#9900. What generous friend of the cause will send the a- 
mount to our treasurer, Mr. Tufts, orto Mr. Ward, and 
give a name to the building? Ifno such person appear, will 
many friends unite their gifts, each paying for a room, small- 
er or larger? They will thus not only enable us to pass the 
crisis, but by restoring the better part of the present build- 
ing to its former use as a missionary house, will provide a 
home for the physician for whose coming we are praying. 

Please help us immediately. 


ARMENTA COLEGE. 
Pupils in Female Department. 


| Boarders. Day pupils. Total. 
Nov. 1878, 21 
Apr. 1879, 32 9 41 
Noy. Ms 25 13 38 
Apr. 1880, 27 23 50 
Noy. " 30 16 46 
Apr. 1881, 31 70 
Of whom 19 in City Preparatory. 
Oct. 46 80 
Of whom 16 in City Preparatory. 


HARPOOT MISSION FIELD. 

Our readers may like to take a bird’s-eve view of a part 
of the field committed toour care. Webegin with the cen- 
tra! station, | HARPOOT. 

Here is located Armenia College. The chureh of ‘210 
members maintain worship regularly in two parts of the 
city. ‘There are two Protestant common schools for boys, 
and three for girls, besides several Armenian and Turkish 
schicois,ene of the former taught by a graduate of the Col- 
leve. Its quiet,almost deserted streets on the Sabbath, when 
a good part of the ‘Turks, even, close their shops, show that, 
while Mohammedanism is the state religion,the influence 
of Christianity is powerful enough to compel the outward 
hovering of its holy day. Lhe church of 30 members in 


peeuniary demands upon pupils, within the past | 


AGHUN 
are moving for the ordination of their preacher. | 

Forty Christian families in the midst of ten times their 
number of Mohammedans, most of them probably descend- 
ents of apostates from Christianity, find it no easy task to 
hold up the banner of the true faith, especially as less than 
half of the forty are Gospel Christians. : 

ARABKIR 

Ifas a church of 100 members. Their pastor, many of 
whose congregation do business in Syria and Egypt, has 
gone hither to raise moncy fer building a new church. We 
hope the report that he purposes also to see the United 
States, will prove untrue. They have erected a high-school 
building, and filed it well, and have two common schools. 

‘The Armenians of the city are also zealous for educa- 
tion, but. like many others in this land, they have a zeal 
which is not according to knowledge, - : 


CHOOQNKOOSH. 
This is the city whose “devout and honorable Women” 
mobbed Messrs. Dunmore and Wheeler in1858. Now there 


are few Armenian houses in the city, in which the mission- 
aries Would not be welcomed as guests, 

One of the Collexe pupils, a young lady, having aecept- 
ed a call to teach # girls’ scheol there, and died after a few 
weeks’ service. was buried-by a weeping crowd, who at once 
prt an expensive stone upon her grave, and called for two — 
teachers to fill her place. | | | 

Lhey went, and one of them writes, ‘‘We have girls 
in our school, but shall not be satistied till we have 200.” 
The boys’ school is taught by a student from the College. 

They are moving for the erection Of a hivh-school build- 
ing, the great difficulty. in that ravine-enclosed, pent-up, 
mountain city, being to find room for the structure. 

The tirst pastor of the church of 61 members having 
died, they secured another, an earnest young graduate of 
Harpoot Theological Seminary, who reports a congrega- 
tion doubled, and an average Sabbath audience of 500. 

DIARBEKIR 

Ifas a church of 253 members, and two pastors, one of 
whoin is absent. Their high-school is taught by a graduate 
of the College, and the two common schools,by pupils. 

A band of earnest young men are laboring hard to 
establish good schools,but an unfortunate Corinthian divis- 
ion of feeling is hindering gospel work in all its forms. 

EGIN 

Has a small but vigorous church, of 35 members, and 
an able and earnest pastor, who, not satisfied with preach- 
ing, fills also the desk of their high-school. 

A pupil of the college, a young lady from Diarbekir, 
is teaching their school for girls. ) 

| GEGHI, 

With its church of 37imembers and earnest young pastor, 
is, from some inscrutable cause, failing to do its duty to 
him pecuniarily., Its two schools have 100 pupils. 

HAINE 

Has 50 church members, who,however,are not doing as. 
much as they should. | 

A newly awakened interest in education has resulted in 
the employment of a student from the College to teach their 
school for boys for the year to come, 

HABOOSI 

And its church and pastor have not yet forgotten the 
earthquake of 1872, nor will they nor any ofthe churches 
and congregations soon forget that even more afflictive vis- 
itation of oppression and poverty, which now for years has 
been the portion of all the land. 

HOGHI, 

The pastor of whose church of 39 members died some 
years since, is hoping ere long to ordain his successor, a na- 
tive of the place and graduate of our Seminary,who has for 
some time been supplying the pulpit. 


HOOELT 
Has 73 church members, a high-school,and two common 
schools,the former taught by one of our College graduates - 
of 1880. And here we may as well say that nearly ali, if 
not quite all,of the 80 schools in our mission field are taught 
by graduates or pupils of the College. Together with 


three fourths of the churches, this Hooeli church support 
their own pastor, as they did from the beginning. Of the 
792, expense of their new high-school building, they paid . 
660,and we the balance. 
HULAKEGH, 
With its church of but 45 members,has a large congrega- 
tion. Finding their place of worship too small, they propose 


seminary building, tilino more roomyvemains for enlaree-| 
thi no more A ) Bhi J ain ()] Raat => 
mene, aud we remove, Krom of ae ommodntions | 
| 
| 
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to use it as a school room, and, with $88 aid from us, have 
built one Which will seat, on the floor according to custom, 
500 people. Owing to the opposition of enemies, the church 
and congregation of 
HUSENIK | 

_ Have not succeeded in getting their much coveted loca- 
tion for two schools, one for boys and one for girls, one of 
which is taught in the church building and the other ina 
private house. Their high-school pupils come to Harpoot, 


a distance of about two miles up the mountain side. The 
church has 58 members. 


ICHMEH, | 
With its church of 82 members and its Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is still far from being as progressive 
and aggressive as they should be, especially in the matter 


of education. 
~MALATIA | | 

Has one of our smallest but most earnest and aggress- 
ive Christian Congregations. 7 

Its church numbers but 40, but they are doing the work 
of twice that number. ! 

They have a good high-school, taught by one of our 
graduates of 1880, and four schools of lower grades, two of 
them for girls. : 

Of the high-school teacher’s salary of $125,we pay two | 
fifths, and also aid in supporting the other schools, the city 
having the largest area of all the cities in vur field. They 
are erecting a high-school building, receiving $110 aid 


from us. 
| MEZEREH, 

The capital of the pashalic, with its little pastorless 
church of 40 members, largely resident in neighboring towns, 
has little that is cheering. | 

The presence of the deposed pastor does not help the 
labors of the church and their preacher. Of the two schools 


there,we pay a larger proportion ot the expense than of any 
Others in our field. 
PALU, 


With its 45 church members, is still afflicted by the ill- 
ness of its pastor, who has recently returned to them, but, 
on account of his mental condition, can do little work. 

Mr. Avakian, who has been supplying their pulpit, has 
returned to his place at the head of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the College. 


A member of our last graduating class is now teaching 


their high-school. 
PERCHEN,J, 
The pastor of whose church of 40 members died some 
years since, has a graduate of our Theological Seminary to 
fill its pulpit. It is hoped that he will ere lone be ordained. 


REDW AN 

Ts inthe mission field of the native churches of ovr own 
and other missior fields. 

Its 40 church-members seem to be all simple-minded 
Christians. 

‘Though in the midst of famine, their contributions for 
support of pastor and for other objects, including aid to the 
more famine-stricken, in I880. amounted to S445. 

In response to their earnest call for some one to labor 
among the women and girls, a pupil of the College, chiet 
dependence of her bereaved father, has, with bis consent, 
offered herself to g0. We hope that the W. B. M. of Armenia 
will provide for her support. In | 

| SHEPIK, 

Of John Concordance fame, their superannuated pas- 
- tor has retired, and his place been supplied by a younger 

man,who will probably soon be ordained. The chureh num- 


bers but 22, In 
CHEMISHGEZEK & 

| TEMRAN, 

The first a city and the last a town in the northern sec- 
tion Of our tield, places of worship have been erected, and, 
before The News reaches its readers, a chureh will be 

formed and a pastor ordained in C., to be soon fol- 


lowed, we hope, by similar action in 'T., where the preach- | 


er, long a cundidate, has a larger congregation. In 
ADISH, 
A mountain town near Choonkoosh, a work has been 
begun under the superintendence the Y. M. C. A. of C. 
The faithful few, perhaps we should say the faithful 


one in | 
AGHANSI 
Pays three sevenths of their preacher’s salary of $34 per 
ann. What is needed there, as in all our outstations, is the 


Spirt’s power, to give the word preached power to save. In 


ARGANA 
They are talking of forming a church and ordaining 
their preacher, while in _ 
BAKUR MADEN, 


‘‘Copper Mine,” one of the cities where Satan’s seat is, 
the day of that happy culmination of our labors seems to be 
receding, and the preacher’s hold to be weakening. 


BIZMISHEN 


Is so thoroughly leavened with gospel inftuence that 
the evangelical service is frequently held in the Armenian 
church, crowds being present to hear the preaching. 

Their contributions for preacher and schoo! are now 
more than four times the amount of a year ago, meaning, in 
these trying times, such increase of interest in gospel work 
28 promises to result ere long in the formation of a church. 

The three earnest and two quasi Protestants in 


| CHORKEGH 
Have begun a combined chapel and school-room, 12 by 
17 in size, and call fora preacher and teacher for the winter. 


After a long struggle with enemies, a place of worship 
has been erected in | 
DSAG, | 


But, alas! when the sons of God came to present then- 
selves before the Lord, Satan came also,and with the usual 


result. In | 
GARMEURI 


The chapel, which was burned at the instigation of a 


priest, has been rebuilt, and the wretchedly poor little com- 
munity of Protestants are as zealous as ever. 
HOH 

Exhibits new life, and, with $176 aid from us, they 

have built a chapel, and a house for their preacher. 
HORHOR, 

With $132 aid from us, has built a chapel, and lost its 

preacher, who has accepted a call to 
SHUKHAJT, 


Whose people have for some time suffered a famine of 
the preached word, not forsaking, however, the assembling 
of themselves together cn the Sabbath. 

KESERIK 


IIas a chapel and a school-room, and is trying to get 
occupants for pulpit and desk. 


Some members of the little communities there and ia 


the neighboring village of 
MORENIK 

Having overacted obedience to Paul’s advice to Timo- 

thy, the result has been an increase rather than diminution 

of infirmities of a spiritual sort. In the little village oi 

OOZOON OVA | 

The Armenian chureh “has been closed for six months,” 

and most of the people frequent the chapel, built the past 


summer, 
PERI 

Has a community who are deeply in earnest,and in the 
midst ef enemies, who have hitherto prevented the comple- 
tion of their place of worship. Ovrcers to the preacher in 

PERTEK 

To leave a people who were too poor to aid in his sup- 
port. secured the prompt pledge of five sixteenths of his 
salary for the year to come, 

SHUNTIL 

Begins to move, and, with a little aid from us, the new 

friends of the Gospel have built a small eihapel. 
YEGHEKI - | 

Ts the home of the “Victorious Baker,” proof sutlicient 
of plucky Protestant leadersliip there. 

With our aid, they erected. the past year, a chapel to 
seat about 200, which is usually about halt filled. 

KEGHVANK, 
KAILOO & SARPUTSTK 

Are under the eare of a single preacher, who resides in 
K., where a new chapel was erected the past year.’ 

Of Dibne, Dsermak, Farkin. Gaban-Maden, Hazro, 


Moori, Najaran, Osnak, Sarukamush, Hanuk & Tul (in the 


Koordish mission field), Vakhshin, Vank and Yertmunik, 
with their varying degrees of interest, our limited space 
forbids us to speak. | 

We may say, in a word. of all the field, that, taking 
into account the distressing political and financial state of 
the country, the condition of the missionary work has 
never been more encouraging than at the present time. 
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This number, issued pgm some of the con- 
tents will hardly keep till oa next regular issue in 
October,is, type-wise, the product of some months of 
ag Friends will notice that our list of contribu- 

tors has been enlarged. 


HOLIDAY NOTES. 
By Miss M. 


Dear Friends: 


: I wish you might have looked in upon the Col- 
lege assembled for a lecture,Friday evening Dec, 24th, 
or upon any Friday evening of the term. 


You could not but feel encouraged as you looked 


upon the intelligent faces of the young men. 

To be sure, the surroundings are somewhat orien- 
tal. ‘The students generally are in native costume. 
The boys leave their shoes in the vestibule, and, on 
entering, usually take seats upon the floor. The 
“women, sitting upon benches at one side, wear the 

large sheet,or charshaf, thrown ever the head,and held 
upulously together over The girls 
er head and mouth in the same way with large hand- 
kerchiefs of various colors. 

But the spirit of the place is progressive — occi- 
dental, and when you see a handsome young Arme- 
nian in European costume rise, and hear him deliver 
with ease and propriety an address upon Martin Lu- 
ther or Darwinism, the latter illustrated by crayon 
drawings beautifully done in colors upon the black- 
board; or when the College boys unite in singing the 
anthem, ‘Jerusalem, my Glorious Home,”’ or a song 
composed for the occasion by one of the Armenian 
teachers: — all in perfect time; and when you learn 
that the lecturers received their training in this Col- 
lege, and this music and these drawings are some of) ; 
the fruits of collegiate training, you for get that you 
are in the sleepy Orient and exclaim,‘*‘We are moving!”’ 

_ Perhaps you would have liked to look upon the 
missionaries scattered in various out-stations on Sun- 
day, Dec. 25th. You would not have been cold, if 
you had attended the prayer meeting on a house-top 
in the village of Yertmunik. The weather is,thus far, 
very mild. 


| 


ofa Christmas tree. 

The mid-winter anniversaries of the Armenians 
come later than ours,so that our tree did duty both in 
the boys’ and girls’ departments. It seemed a mar- 
vel even for a peal, 4 tree to produce three such 
crops within a week; but, thanks to the bounty of 
thoughtful friends in America and to the labors of 
missionaries here, oon student received some token 
of regard. 

Where a gingham necktie, a box of paper collars, 
a paper of pins or one of the curiously made native 

tapers gives pleasure and is made useful, a Christmas 
tree is not necessar ily anexpensive luxury. Neverthe- 
less it is so much of a novelty that one of the girls 
wrote to her father in aneighboring village, ‘‘We have 
had a Christmas tree brought from America for us.”’ 

All seemed very happy over it. May their happi- 
ness be reflected in the hearts of those who love and 
pray for Armenia College. 


Harpoot, Jan. sth, 1882. 


A SABBATH. 
By Mrs... N. BARNUM. 


- Last Sabbath afternoon was one of more than 
ordinary interest to us on this side* of the city. The 
Lord’s supper was to be administered, several per-- 
sons were to be admitted to the church, and a little 
child was to be baptized. 

After the opening services, the pastor requested 
that the little babe should now be brought for bap- 
tism. | A dark-eyed woman in the back ‘part of the 
church, with a colored handkerchief over her head, 
and partially covering her face, slowly made her way 
among the women, till she stood before the congre- 
gation with a beautiful babe in her arms, 

Many eyes were turned towards her with pecul- 
iar interest, for she and her family were strangers a- 
mong us. More than a year ago they came here from 
Koordistan, driven from home “and friends by the se- 
vere famine, which made so many destitute, and here 
they found new friends, speaking a different language 
from their own, who ministered to their necessitiesT 
from time to time. Besides this, Koordistan is the mis- 
sionary field of the churches, and every month a col- 
lection is taken up for carrying on the work in that 


Monday the missionary circle spent a happy day | region. 


together, and as all,excepting those detained by the 


As the father was absentin another city, where 


work of teaching,had been off on long and wearisome }ye had gone to seek employment, one of the deacons, 


tours, it was a reunion.as well as a visit. 


bound”’ together that afternoon, who have wandered 
- far from New England homes, but still, moved by the 
magic of Whittier’s lines, 
“Sit with him by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze.” 
The evening was devoted to exercises the little 
ones could better appreciate, especially the unloading 


( 


Let those i imagine how we enjoyed reading‘‘Snow- | 


| 


whose name and character remind us of the apostle 
John), took the child from its mother, and held it up 
for baptism. It sounded somewhat strangely to hear 


*The western side, where the missionaries reside and 
the College is located. Services are also regularly held ia 
the central part of the city. Ed. 

tPastor Shimavonian made a home for them in his own 
house, and needed aid was the more willingly given,because 
they were ready to work and refused to beg. 
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the pastor address a few words to the mother in Keord- 
ish, and to hear her clear, quick response ; and then 
the water was sprinkled on the baby’s head, and little 
“Wurdie’’ (Rose) was baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

The pastor then turned to the women of the con- 
gregaton} and advised them to call on the Sinely dur- 
ing the week and say, “Light to your eyes,’’§ adding 
with a smile, “You will understand.” And they did, 
for they carried gifts in their hands when they went 
to give their congratulations, 

After the baptism nine young persons stood up 
to be received into the church. Two were brothers, 
and both pupils of the College. Of the others, five 
were girls from the female department of the College, 
and the two young married women were ¢ pupils of the 
same not long ago.§ 

The services were all deeply interesting, and we 
pray that soon there may be added to the church, from 
the College and the city, many more of such as_ shall 
be saved. Will yon not all join with us inthis prayer? 


Feb. 18th. 

tReaders will bear in mind that in the Orient the men 
and the women occupy distinct portions of the church. 

The form of congratulation on any pleasant incident, 
such as the birth of a child, its baptism &c. | 

-§Ata previous communion ten young men from the Col- 
lege united with the Harpoot church, to which twenty-six 
pupils, fifteen males and eleven females, have been receéiv- 
ed during the year past. Others will join soon. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 
By Miss CARRIE E. Bus. 


A wide field of work for women lies outside of Harpoot 
and its schools, even now almost unworked, from the fact 
that no method has yet been found by which one person ean 
occupy several places at the same time. ‘This work implies 
many long journeys in the rains of spring and fall, and the 
snows and cold of winter, but brings with it a great reward 


in the privilege of rendering aid and comfort to those borne 
down by many burdens. 


In Arabkir I was able to visit the girls’ school many 
times and to hold daily meetings with the women during a 
two weeks stay. The numbers in attendance constantly in- 
_ creased and, though in that great and rich city, many wom- 
en do not know how to read, yet I found an earnest desire 


to understand their duty. I was touched by the earnestness. 


of one Woman, who came every day to meeting from a dis- 
tance of two miles, over a very steep and stony road,carry- 
ing a large boy, whom she could not leave at home. 

At Malatia, a stay of four weeks gave me a closer ac- 
quaintance with their great need of religious teaching. Here, 
the women were very faithful in attendance on morning 
and evening services and at their noon-day mectings. [had 
many private conversations with them at their homes and 
after our meetings. Seven women united with the church, 
and it is hoped that several others will do so at Easter. 
Ifere are two girls’ schools, taught by former pupils from 
Harpoot. In a few days two bright girls are to come from 


there to commence their course of study with a view to 
teaching. 


During the revival in Malatia those wives and mothers 
who had formerly shunned the chapel, were irresistibly 
drawn to it. ‘“‘What shall J do to be saved?” was the eager 
question of a poor, old woman who longed to join God’s 
people, but felt that she did not know how to make a pro- 
fession of her faith, I have the picture now before me of 
one young woman, so earnest to attend the meetings that 


each knee and another before her, eagerly catching “the 
crumbs that fall from the Master’s table,” when the chil- 
dren did not demand attention. 

The good sisters of the village of Hulakech. next call 
for notice. Most of them know how to read,and came in 
large numbers to the ‘chapel. ‘The Holy Spirit awakened 
this church also, and the voices of many women were heard 
in their meetings, confessing sins and begging the prayers ~ 
of their sisters. Frequently between one and two hundred 
women were present at their daily meeting, while equally 
faithful in attendance upon morning and evening services. 

They came one by one, often w “ith tears, to ask advice 
about conquering sin. A very old woman,weak and tremb- 
ling, exclaimed, “Oh! pray for me; I am the first Protest- 
ant of Mr. Dunmore’s time, twenty-five years ago,and now 
Iam the very last!’ I trust that she gave herself to Christ. 
[ found a dear little girl named Huripsima, crying at my 
side after one meeting, and, in answer to my questioning, 
she said, ‘I, also, want the Holy Spirit.” Everywhere, 
both among Armenians ané Protestants, there was a Wwon- 
derful longing to hear of the way of salvation. 

When money was collected for a bell for the chapel,each 
woman and girl gave “what she could,” some, only halfa 
cent, some, a silver or gold coin cut from the ee, 
some, a bunch of yarn to be sold. 

They are greatly interested in their Sabbath School, 
which has eight full classes,taught by the two deacons, the 
Pastor’s wife and some of the most intelligent sisters. One 
Sabbath [ counted 208 women and girls present. 

When I began to distribute tracts one day after mect- 
ing, 1 was instantly besieged by 180 eager hands, and the 
same number of tongues exclaimed some twenty times each, 
“Oh! give me one,” before I could satisfy all. Little,pock- 
et Matthews, to slip into the girdle and read in the fields 
were eagerly bought,for the small sum of two cents. Many 
were the pledges that even in harvest-tiine they would keep 
their hearts warm with the love of Christ and be faith‘ul 
to present vows of consecration. How these women Sang, 
how they listened to sermons, how they worked for others, 
how they wept and prayed for themselves and those oftheir 
own households. God bless them! Poor in this world’s 


goods, many of them are “‘rich in faith.” 


Vv 


A Worp To CorRESPONDENTS. 

We reply to all letters, and, if any one fails to get an 
answer to his communication, it is because either it or our - 
reply is lost by the post. Weare grateful to those Life 
Directors and Life Members who write us. We are pained 
to hear now and then that one of these has gone to the bet- 
ter land. and if we long fail to hear from some of our older 
friends, we shall perhaps be justified in infer:ing that our 
pledve of an aniual communication, by letter or printed 
report. during life, is no longer binding. 

A letter bearing a five-cent stamp, or a two-cent sat nT 
eard, addressed “Tiarpoot, Turkey in Asia,” and dropped 
into any post ofiice, will reach us. noes 


a) 


ScHoOLARSHIPS IN ARMENTA COLLEGE. 


Money for these,in the male department,should be sent 
to Mr. Ward, treasurer of the A. B. C.F. M. at Boston. 


That for the female department should be sent to the W.B. M. 
If those sending money inform us of the remittance, 
we will assign them particular pupils, hy whom letters will 
be written to their benefactors. Though the number of male 
pupils is considerably the larger, the amount asked for. 
male beneficiaries in 1883 is but half ofthat asked for girls 
‘as anxious to educate their 


By and by parents will be a: 


she sat on the floor through the services with one child on’ daughters as their sons, 
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WELCOME To Miss WriGcHt. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Arme- 
nia, held in the school room of the female department of 
Armenia College,soon after Miss W’s arrival, the President, 
Mrs. H. Shimavonian, wife of the Harpoot pastor, made an 
address of welcome of which the following is a translation. 

‘The daughters of the Orient with joy salute you upon 
this opportune occasion, when for the first time we have 
the honor of meeting you and listening to your address. 

With pleasure we place our daughters.under your care. 
When you have hewn, planed and polished them, be as- 
sured that they will be ‘‘as corner stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” 

Do not believe the mistaken opinion that girls among 
the Armenians‘have no honor. I do not believe,neither do 
I accept the assertion that a European mother loves her 
daughter better, or watches over her with more care. 

We live in a heathen land, and heathen customs being 
thrust upon us, we do not enjoy the freedom of European 

»women. Therefore, when you see one sad, do not think it 
is because of her having a daughter,but because the daugh- 
ter is compelled to obey foreign customs involuntarily. 

The Armenians are lovers of strangers. Consecrated 
young ladies like yourself, who, without husband or pro- 
tector, come to labor among them,have always found love, 
honor and protection. 
your noble companions have won many hearts, aid for all 
vour sacrifices you will receive the reward both here and 
in heaven, 

lsaid We dwell ina heathen land. No, this is nota 
heuthen land. Wherever you step, the soil is red with the 
blood of the martyrs of Armenia. ‘Che first crown placed 
at the feet of the Crucified was an Armenian crown. While 
America was unknown, and England in the darkness of 
barbarism and idolatry, this land was the inheritance and 
possession of Christ. Therefore your co-operation and also 

that of your companions, with us, aim only ‘to restore to 
Christ what already belongs to Him. 
Permit me, then, in behalf of my beloved sisters, to 
bid you welcome. 
‘A thousand welcomes,’ I would say, 
‘With life and health for many a day.’” 


CHRIST’S SECOND COMING... 


By: Rev. H. N. BABNUM. 


The second coming of Christ is a universally accepted 
doctrine of the Mohammedans. The times are to wax worse 
and worse until His intervention shall become necessary. 
He is to descend at Damascus, kill Antichrist, destroy Gog 
and Magog,establish the Moslem faith throughout the world 
and rule for forty years,during which time the world shall 
enjoy every blessing. 
ing is not distant. Before He comes, however, ‘‘Medii” is 
to appear.He is to be of the family of Mohammed,and is to 
set up a prosperous government in Arabia. ‘There isa gen- 
eral feeling among the Arabs that Medhi has already ap- 
peared in the person of a Sheikh Ahmet of Mecca, who it is 
said answers all the conditions,and who has already become 
the occasion of considerable troub’e to the ‘Turkish Govern- 
ment. This man has recently sent out a written message 
to all Mohammedans, a copy of which has come into my 
possession, the substance of which is as follows. 

He says that he was.sitting in the mosque at Mecca, 
alone, at midnight, reading the Koran, when Mohammed 
appeared to him and told him that during the previous week 
seventy seven Moslems had come into the other world,but 
only seven ofthem had been saved. The prophet then com-’ 


I am confident that both you and 


It is the general belief that His com- | 
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plains that his people have disgraced him befure God, that. 
they have neglected the duties of their religion,and plunged 
into all kinds of sin,and that God would have changed them 
into some sort of animals but for his intercession, that he 
plead that they might be spared until he could send a warn- 
ing tothem to repent, and if they do not repent,he will no 
longer oppose the divine will. 

The Prophet then presented to the Sheikh a 
green document, in which it is declared that in the year 
1300, which hegins next November, Christ is to appear and 
destroy Antichrist. The people are exhorted to repent,and 
especially to circulate this paper. The severest impreca- 
tions are pronounced: against those who will not believe it 
nor communicate it to others. Great rewards are promised 
to all who aid in its circulation; blessings for the present 
life, among which is the service of an angel with seventy 
mouths, each of which is to plead for him.and night and day 
to say prayers and praises which are te be reckoned to his 
credit, and for the life to come the gates of Hell are to be 
closed, and those of Heaven are to be opened for him. 

This Sheikh is regarded as aholy man by all true Mos- 
lems, but the educated Tarks consider this paper a “pious 
fraud” on his part, which however is justifiable because it 
is atrue description of the state of religion among them and 
it isan attempt to lead them to repentance. In the villages, 
among the cominon people,it is producing quite a sensation, 
though it is doubtful whether, it will secure any permanent 
reform anywhere. | 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT OF THE COLLEGE. 


By Miss E. C. WHEELER. 

Dear friends: 

We shall be most happy to have you visit our school 
on a Wednesday. In the forenoon you will find mathemat- 
ical classes, ranging trom the new illustrated Mental A- 
rithmetic to Sophomore Geometry, all the Bible classes, 
and. various elementary branches, with English, Rhetoric, 
Chemistry and Armenian [istory. 

During the after -noon session, While the older girls 
train the preparatory classes in reading, we will visit Mrs. 
Allen’s parlor, where we find our three assistaiit teachers 
and a Sophomore, p: ainting in water colors 

Much delighted were the friends of eee youne ladies, 
last July, when a few of their productions were passed a- 
round for inspection on examination day. Painting is a new 
branch in the female department, and is regarded with favor. 

Descending at half past one to the school-room, we tind 
two large drawing classes, one in charge of Miss Seymour, 
busy with black-board and slates, andthe older class in 
charge of Mrs. Wheeler, at work with regular drawing 
books. Should you see our small stock of poor and ofien too 
difficult patterns, you would surely send us some better a- 
dapted to the needs of beginners. 

Descending to the large basement room, you will visit 
aclass of forty-three, composed of the city preparatory | 
pupils and those who have never drawn before this year. 


ilere I strive to teach the elements of free-hand drawing, 


and I confess that Iam decidedly proud of. soine of my 
scholars. Drawing is so new to them that they enter upon 
its labors with enthusiasm, and repeat and explain the few 
technical terms given them, with a gusto quite refreshing 

At half past two, teachers, pupils and guests meet. in 
the school-room for rhetorical and musical exercises. Your 
ears will be greeted with snatches of your mother tongue 
in composition, recitation or song, and you will recognize 
some melodies set to Armenian words. Five of the ten mu- 
sic pupils will please their friends by performances on the 
reed organ, and we hope the turn will fall to the best five 
the week you are here, 
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During recess you may meet some of our native sisters, 
and then for twenty minuteslook over the slates, as the 
girls take dictation lessons in Armenian. Last,but not least, 
in the day,comes the sewing hour. The big baskets are 
brought in, and Miss Seymour delivers the boghchas (bun- 
- dle handkerchiefs, made of patchwork, like cradle quilts) 
to five sewing teachers. One boghcha is of fancy work, one 
of nice, and two of common sewing, while the fifth holds 
patch-work and the boghchas, articles very salable at our 
fairs. For you must know that our school forms a Mission 
Circle known as Tusderk Hiasdanee— ‘‘Daughters of Ar- 
menia”—— auxiliary to the Woman’s Board of 
and holds semi-annual fairs. 

The city preparatory department forms a circle bv it- 
self, Poker Gateelner——“Little Drops”——and you should 
see the delight with which the girls graduate from patch- 
work to tiny aprons and crochetting. 

While the sewing goes on at the desks, the front part of 
the room is turned into an active cutting and fitting estab- 
lishment. Miss Seywour is teaching two or three girls to 
cut children’s dresses and aprons of every description, and 
J have as many more learning to cut and fit basques and 
sacques, together with children’s sun-bonnets and caps. 
This is a new thing in the school, and ‘‘takes” wonderfully 
with the people. 

Not having materia] enough,even in teaching the older 
girls, we allow them to bring in cloth to be fitted for them- 
selves ; and each girl, after learning to cut a garment, cuts 
& paper pattern for herself. In spite of various deficiencies 
in our previous education,we our work. first-class. 
‘Dont view us with a critic's eye.” 
| ‘In a land where ladies’ garments are cut by tailors,and 

never fitted, this is a branch well worth cultivating in our 
school; and, in time, the American teachers will be almost 
wholly relieved of the care of preparing sewing for so many. 
girls. Every Saturday afternoon the five sewing teachers 
meet in my room to learn various kinds of handiwork. Just 
now embroidery in cotton and silk is the fashion. 

Allow me here to express our gratitude to those ladies 
who have so thoughtfully saved our time and strength by 
sending prepared work,with worsteds, patterns,needles and 
thread tor our use. I never realized before how much sat- 
isfaction may te gained from a pile of basted patch-work. 


A Worpb To Tuosk PRAY For 
alrmenia College. 


In letters from. our friends’, nothing gives us such 
. Satisfaction as the writers’ frequent mention of their pray- 
erful interest in the College. We-believe that, in answer to 
these prayers, have come the many blessings which it is en- 
joying, and chief among them, that quiet but decided relig- 
ious spirit which pervades the Institution. 

In a previous number of the NEWS we spoke very en- 
couragingly of the amount of the college endowment. but 
& note from our Treasurer reminds us that the amount of 
which we spoke“ only represents the present market value,” 
and that ‘we shall in course of time lose again” what has 
been gained. He adds the ominous word that: “if we had 
the fund to place at the present time, we should have to ac- 
cept four per cent.” 

As we are now, running the College mostly by tutors, 
the sum needed for salaries is much less than it will soon be. 

One Christian lady,Mrs Caroline Willard of Galesburg, 
Ill. , paid $500 by her will, and another, an aged saint in 
Wisconsin,has given her note for $500,payable at her death, 
adding, ‘‘Pray the Lord to take me home soon.” 


If you do not feel able te add anything to the endow- 
ment now, can you not imitate the example of one those 
good people? If not, we beg you to add to your pete for 
the College this brief petition, 


“Lord, increase its endowment.” 

The number of students in the ida for the term 
which ends July 12th, is, | | 
Theological, | | 5 
Seniors, 7; Juniors, 7 Sophomores, 15 — 29 
Freshmen, 19; ‘Special course, 5 — 24 — 
Preparatory, | 
Tota! in male department, 

Female Department, Juniors, 


Sophomores, 5; Freshmen, 7 — 12 — 15 
Preparatory, 54; City Preparatory, 23 — 77 
Total in Female Department, 92 
Total in both departments, 222 


‘Two Primary Schools, one for each sex, t taught on the 
college premises by teachers and pupils of the College, have 
68 pupils, who are thus starting early and rightly on their 
way to the College. Including these we have 290 under in- 
struction on the ‘college erounds. One of the city schools 


on the same grounds has 58 additional pupils. 
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CHEAP COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


We congratulate our friend, Rev. Dr. Hamlin, President 
of Midddlebury College, on having struck a rich mine, in 
the effort to lessen the cost of college education, The found- 
er of Robert College is sure to succeed. Perhaps it was 
that he might thus most efficiently aid Home Missions, by 
encouraging farmers’ sons to seek the ministry,that. he swas 
providentially removed from the Foreign field. 

It is asad fact that so large a share of the millions lav- 
ished upon colleges serves to ‘close rather than open their 
doors to the children of those not rich. 

Splendid buildings may be very desirable, but if they 
compel or induce too ¢ great expense by their occupants,they 
are, at best, but mixed blessings. Do not some of our,’The- 
ological seminar ies house their. students too luxuriously ? 
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“How much willa room in it cost?” is theinquiry which 

comes to us from 8 number of persons. We have replied, 

Different amounts, varying from $80. to $500.” this last 
being about the cost of the main school-room, which must 
be quite large. Recitation 100ms aud dormitories will var y 
in size and cost. 

Though the kind friend in New London, Conn. who 
sent us $300, does not allow us to mention the name, we 
hope to be allowed to give it to one or more rooms, Other 
coniributions will be acknowledged in the NEWS, if not 
acknowledged in the MISSIONARY HERALD. We beg 
that no one contribute for this object who, because of so 
doing, will diminish his gifts to the treasury ofthe Board. — 


0 
THE CHURCHES. 

At the last two Communions 45 members were received 
to the Malatia church, making the present number 84. A 
ehurch of 26 members was formed in Chemishgezek, Nov. | 
20th. , to which 10 have since been added. Mr. ee, Hovsep- 
inn Was ordained astheir pastor. Mr. M. Minasian was or- 
dained, and installed pastor of the Aghun chureh Noy. 13th. 


SCRAPS. 


The issues of our press in 1881 amounted to 1,008, 800 
pages, an excess Of 451,020 over those of 1880. The annual 
meeting of the Mission to Eastern Turkey is to be held in 
Har poot June 8th. —— Will some one send us a copy of 
“Pilgrimage of Adam and David”? ‘Out of print” is the 
reply to our order. We are beginning to furnish laborers 
for uther mission fields. A preacher to V an, a femule teach- 
er to Erzroom and a High-school teacher to Sivas,are our 


| contributions thus far,to which we hope soon to add a mem- 


ber each from our female Sophomore and Freshmen class- 
es, to teach in the last city. — Mrs. Allen with her daugh- 
ter, Annie I’. and two other missionary daughters, Emma 
M. Barnum and Susie M. Wheeler, left us for the U. S. on 
the 26th of April. Mr. Allen accompanies them as far as 
Constantinople. — Our next number largely for the young. 
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“Our mber for the 
young,’’ was the @osing sentence of its 
last issue,in May lagt. We will now make 
this promise good, jand, by our dving so, 
we hope that many $f our older friends will 
be better pleased tHan they would be by a 
NEWS prepared especially for them. 


OUR COLLEGE FLAG. 


Many thanks to the ‘“‘twenty-six little 
boys’’ of the High St. S. S. of Portland Me. 


who sent us this sqbeautiful oift,and many 
more thanks for the letters which accompa-|. 


nied it. If our space permitted, we would 
publish them,’ te&ether with the reps of 
some of the college boys. - 


The donors may be sure that our boys 


and young men are greatly pleased with the 
gift, and grateful for it. 


“We would much 
like to hoist it at once, as we could safely 
have done in past years, but just now many 
things combine to make our Mohammedan 


friends suspicious of us. 


It seems ludicrous, but ’tis true that 
many of them believe that the building which 
we have been erecting for the female depart- 
ment of the College, is to be used for bar- 
racks by Itnglish soldiers, and the arrival 
of an English officer in town some wecks 
since caused no sinall commotion among the 
government officials, some of whom came 
anxiously inquiring why our guest had come, 
and how long he proposed to stay. 

So, fora time the flag can not be spread 
to the breeze, but we hope that ere long the 
circumstances will change, and the Turks 
themselves be as much pleased to sec it float- 
ing over the mission premises as they have 


| Harpoot is a cit 


in our school. 


A word to our t Portland correspondents, 
| which may give other young friends needed 
information about some things in Turkey. 


You are right, Master Eddie,in suppos- 
ing that Turkey is very different from Port-_ 
land, but we do have snow here, plenty of 
it,though it comes later and melts sooner 
than in Maine. . Of coasting,few boys know 
anything, and skating and sleigh-riding are 
unknown. Indeéd, the streets of our city 
are inmany places not ten feet wide, and too 
crooked to allow a horse and sleigh to turn 
the corners. 
Young people in this part of Turkey 
know nothing ab@ut valentines, and few of 
them get anythia by the post. Though 


itants, it has no post-office, and the mail- - 
matter which comes once a week to the post- 
office three miles distant, is brought to the | 
city in asmall hand-bag,more than half of 
it usually belonging to the missionaries. 
‘We wish the postman might some day 
bring in that ‘‘little boy of seven years” who 
wishes so much to see the Armenian boys. 
They think snow-balling as ‘‘nice fun” as 
he does, but they can’t go a fishing, for the 
Euphrates is too far away. All the boys here 


agree with Master H. W. 8. in thinking the 


flaga ‘‘beautiful one,”’ but theydo not,like 
him, feel proud of the flag 6f their own coun- 
try. A look at the crescent moon and star 
excites in them no enthusiasm. 

Master Robert asks the ages of the boys 
‘The ages of those in the Col- 
lege vary from fifteen to twenty-two years, 
but mostof those in the “Preparatory depart- 
ment” are younger, and in our ‘Primary 
school’ some of the boys are younger than 


bees Mm past years to see its humbler pred- the youngest of our Portland cor reapond- 
| lents. We have no ‘oaks and acorns” very 


| 


eccssor in the same place. 


perhaps"25;000 inhah~—— 
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near Harpoot, but we have what we think, opening, 


is better, plenty of delicious grapes. 


Yes, the boys and girls of the college, full. 


and many others in other cities and v iHages 
in Armenia, do ‘Shave Sabbath Schools,” 
though we are afraid that few if any ot those 
SC hools are equal to the High StS. 8. We 
think that the College schools, of which, 
there are two, one for each sex, have some 
‘nice teachers,” but I am sorry to say that 
some teachers in some of our schools do not 


know how to interest little people at ally But | 


you know this is too often the case with 
teachcrs in other lands than Turkey, 

We are sorry to say that our S. 5. I- 
braries are so small that they do not contain 
a& single book, but even this fact has its 
br iehit side, since the ove Book-receives more 
attention than it might if pupils had many 
other books to read. The saddest fact is 
that,of the hundredsof thousands of Turkish, 
~Koordish, Syrian and Armenian children a- 
-round us, only a very few of the last two 
races have any Sabbath school at all, or any 
Bible to read. 


W. B. Me or ARMENIA. 
by Mrs. S. A. Wheeler. 


I sim sure our home friends would have 
enjoyed the meeting of our Woman’s Board, 
held some weeks sinee. 
tie College thought it better to have their 
meeting by themselves at an earlier date. 


Ine money, and rejoiced in the gain of one 
new socicty. We who filled the places of 
Aavons and Tfurs in the adult society, felt 
our faith oozing away, as the time of meet- 
Ine drew near. We knew it had been a year 
of great financial distress. ‘The people were 
dise ‘ouraged, yes, demoralized, and seemed 
to think it of little use to attempt to rise to 
any forward movement. ‘The oft-re- 
peated reply to cur ureing, ‘*What use is 
it for us to try to do anything !? had begun 
to affect us. We felt it, as we opened the 


room adjoining the parlor, and removed the 


larger articles of furniture from both?’ 
‘One will hardly be filled 1 said Little 
Paith, but Great Heart replied,**Open both, 
bring in all the chairs, and expect them to 
he filled.” An hour before the time,eisters 
from a distance made their appearance, de- 
termined net to lose the opening exercises. 
The chairs 
ers brougit for certain ‘thonorable women’? 
who were sure to come. Before the hour of' 


he young ladies of © 


were all soon oceupied, and oth-' 


> 


not onl y the chairs but all the avail- 
abl places on the carpet in the parlor were 
In Yankee phrase, it was well packed, 
and the adjoining room nearly full. 
Tieripsima Hanum (‘‘Lady Heripsima” ) 
was happy inher remarks, andthesceretary— 
lady-li! ce and self- possessed—would have 
pleased you all. The treasurer’s report told 
a story of the falling off in receipts, which 
had nota pleasant sound, but we had feared 
this, and hope it helped to make more effect- 
ive the remarks made upon the obligation 
and the blessedness of givin se 


Miss Bush gave an interesting report 


‘of her recent tour among the cities aise vil- 


lages of Armenia, spoke of the needs of the 
women and their readiness to hear in almost 
all parts of the field. Mrs. Barnum spoke 
of the meeting of the Board at Portland, 
and the generous giving. ‘Then we had a 
geography lesson on a map of the United 
States, which helped to interest by pointing 
out Portland and the places whence the 
cuests came. Pictures of a train of cars 
and a steamboat showed them how the peo-. 
ple traveled hundreds of miles to be present. 
at this great yearly convocation. (A marvel 
here, where our best traveling is at the rate 
of about twenty miles a day. Hd.) Some 

earnest words on giving and why we should 
give, were not without effect. More was 
civen than at any previous meeting, and 


our little faith was rebuked when a few days 


Me y had been very successful! in rais- inter a poor blind widow present sent in 12 


cents and six eggs. We hope that ere long 


many of Armenia’s daughters will learn the 


blessedness both of e 


giving, and of personal 


|work for that Saviour who has done so much 


for woman. 


Oo 


The printer, who is called upon ‘all of a sudden” to 
print the NEWS, ‘‘rises to explain.” He intended to print 
it mostly in lone-primer type, but this being all in use in 
printing a second edition of our Anglo-Armenian Primer, 
and the piea type filling up the columns too fasi, he is com- 
pelled to use this brevier. 

| OUR NEW BUILDING. 
By Miss E. C. Wheeler. | 

“New building”— Do you know what these two words 
mean to the girls of Armenia College? They mean good air, 
health, streneth, beauty and joy, together with the conse- 
quent progress and growth in all that is good, and the more 
rapid elevation of woman in Turkey. They mean also no 
smajl amount of hard work, past and future, for the build- 
ing is not yet completed, and it is not easy, with the work- 
men of this land, to produce a house so “gloricus,” as the 
people say, in wood-work and paint. (The “glory” of the 
wood is in our having used it, instead of earth, for floors. 


y |, Lhe paint is composed of linseed vil, made in 2 neighboring 
village, and a red stone, dug from our mountains. Ed.) 
We have just moved into a part of the house, and ma- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ny are the congratulations we receive in ‘‘Light to your 
eyes,” and ‘‘May it be full of grace to you.” Shall we get 
like good wishes from over the sea? | 

The building stands on a hill-side, and rises fair and 
beautiful before the eyes of those who have so long waited, 
prayed and labored for it. Would that I might take all my 
readers over it. Even you, tresh from the new world, 
would wax enthusiastic, were you frst to visit the other 
building, These airy, sunny rooms! — the very ~— of 
rests and makes me happy. 

In Mrs. Allen’s house, the upper story of which i is now 
a part of the new building, we occupy sitting and tempora- 
ry Sleeping rooms; and entirely new are the kitchen, din- 
Ing, wash and bath rooms, matron’s, reception and store 
rooms, while Miss Wright some time since moved into her 
apartinents. About a month ago the workmen announced 
So many rooms ready,so Miss Seymour and I mustered our 
ferces, and began house-furnishing with a wiil. Many 
were the curtains, divans and cushions to be made, and I 
veed not enlarge wen the windows, doors and fioors to be 
cleaned by the hands of inexperienced and patience-tryiag 
girls. The second week we were joined by Miss Wright, 
just returned from a missionary tour with Miss Bush, and 
the end of the week saw the girls in their new quarters, en- 
joying the pretty sitting-room with its hanging lamp, giv- 
en them by Mrs. Allen. Here we held a pleasant meeting, 
and gave thanks to God. 

Allow us to express our thanks to the fr ieads who by 
their gifts have aided in furnishing these rooms. Will. not 
those who rejoice with us in this new building, read Ezek. 
47:6 — 12, and pray that such may be the rivers of biess- 
ing which shall ‘‘issue out from‘ under the threshold of the 
house eastward.” 

OUR MANGARAN. 
By Master Hddie P. Barnum. 

‘The Mangaran is our Primary school. 
Armenia College teach us. There are twenty-six boys in 
the Mangaran. The first thing in the morning we go to the 
Varjaran ( Coll. Preparatory. Ed.) for prayers, and after 
that we have a Bible lesson. Then we have Arithmetic 
and then recess. After recess we have Medz Jushmardvo- 
tuner (“Great Truths for Little Minds,” a reading book in 
Armenian. Ed.) English, singing and gymnastics. 

In the afternoon we have Geography, and then some of 
the boys get up and repeat some of the psalms. Afterwards 
we have reading,writing and spelling and singing by note. 
Wednesday afternoons we draw,and Zive out words to each 
other to spell, aud sometimes we go to the College to hear 
one ofthe boys lecture. (Once a week one of the seniors 
reads an essay before all the students. Ed.) 


wirmenia Callege. 

During the term which ends the present month the 
number of students in all departments of Armenia College 
has been as civen below. 

The Temporary closing of the City Preparatory, hither- 
to taught by students of the College,diminishes the number 
in the Fem. Prep’y department. 


The students of 


Theological, | 7 
Seniors, 7; Juniors, 13; Sophomores, 18 — 38 

Freshmen, 15; Special course, 4 — 1) 57 
Preparatory (Mangaran not included) 86 
Total in inale department, 150 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

seniors, 3; Juniors, 4 — 7 

Sophomores, 9; Freshmen, 6 — — 
Preparatory, 67 
Total in female department, 89 
‘fotal in both departments, 239 


but here you have his picture commentary. 
that Babylon, ‘the land of Shinar,” is a sort of Botany Bay: 


WICKEDNESS TRANSPORTED. 
Young Friends, 
Commentators differ widely on the meaning 


of Zechariah 5th, 5—11. Our artist has seen none of them, 


to whieh Mrs. Wickedness is banished and made to stay »~ a 
house” being built for-her there. 
And he thinks ,too, that the passage implies that.in the 


reformation of the world, woman is to act a leading part. 


‘True, whether taught here or not. It is *‘woman’s work for, 


woman” whichis beginning to tell most efleectively upon 
retormatory work in all lands. 

Wouldn’t it be a joyful thing to have : all the wicked- 
ness in the world transported, and permanently housed in 
forsaken, desolate Babylon? So we think, but let each one 
ask himself, “If the work were to be done just as represent- 
ed in the cut, should I be found helping the angel women? 


Or would my place be inside the ephah? Which party am 
I helping now?” 


THE NEW BUILDING. 

We are unable to give the intended full account of its 
erection. With the NEWS we inclose to some of our read- 
ers cuts of the Harpoot mission premises, which appeared 
in the MISSIONARY HERALDS for Oct. 1867 & Feb. 1868. 

Great changes have been made since then. The city has 
extended considerably to the west, the left hand of the cut. 
A double school-house stands at 1, 
in the rear of which have been built boarding accommods- 
tions for college students, while the main college building 
stands at 2. A president’s house has been built at 3, at the 
right of the little missionary cemetery, and now the build- 
ing for the female department, at4, between the large mis- 
sionary building and the Turkish cemetery on the hill. 

The cut does not fully show the steepness of the hill, 
since, though the new building rises three stories above 
the roof of 4, its roof is still only level wath the Moslem grave 
stones. ‘Thanks to our good understanding with these Mos- 
lems, we were allowed to remove the wail some tect to the 
north, giving a much needed enlargement of space. 

On the 24th of Apr. we began digging into the moun- 


tain side, the men sifting the earth andcarrying the roften 


stone in bags up the mountain side, the fine carth and good. 


stone being kept forthe walls. Great was tiie joy in ce 
then hunery region when all who came were eniployed a 

wages of from 6 to 2) cents a day. The laborers at ke 
exceeded 200, while later on, caravans of donkeys began to 
bring stene, lime and earth for the rising walls, and men 
brought water in leather bottles slung upon thcir hacks. 
Our young friends may like to know th..t 17,509 such ‘*skins” 
of water were used in building and plasterine the walls,and 
making “Smid” for the earthen roof? $8,500 has done the 
the work of $20.000 at home. Of this, $3, 


it 


700 still wanting 


His opinion is | 


in front of the church, 


\ 
| 
| 
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CENTRAL-HARPOOT CHURCH. 


‘Hundreds of our young friends have, 


upon their receipts for gifts to Armenia Col- 
lege,pictures of the church and school build- 
ings in Harpoot. We hope to give them 
by and by a new picture containing the build- 
Ings erected within the past four years, but 
such a cut would be too large for the en- 
eraving power of our Harpoot artist, who 


furnishes the illustrations for this number| 


ofthe NEWS. 


He gives here a view of the school- 


rooms and church in Central Harpoot, the 
name applied to the central portion of our 
city, which is about a mile distant from the 
western part, in which we live. ‘hese two 
portions of the city seem farther apart than 
they are,because the streets leading from 
one to the other pass through the market 
places,and the wards which are occupied by 
the ‘Turks, the old dread of whom has not 
yet departed from the minds of Armenians 
and Syrians, especially the women. 

The building given abcve is part of a 
block, and has a street in the front and an 
alley at the left. Entering the left-hand 
door and turning to the right, we open the 
door toa boy’s school-room, which occupies 
half of the lower story. Here you will find 
about seventy boys from six to fourteen years 
of age, who will at once rise te receive you. 
They are studying reading, wriling,mental 
_& written arithmetic,geography, and gram- 
mar, inthe Armenian tongue, and some of 
them learning to read ard write Turkish. 
The teacher, Garabed, (“*Forerunner’’) will 
eiadly answer aby questions you may ask. 

ramet. the right-hand door,we enter 
the girl:’ school, but the fifty or sixty girls 


—and little boys whose parents prefer a lady 
teacher—do not rise till their teacher, Miss 
Sara, gives the signal, for they are not like 
the boys, seated in rows around the sides 


|of the room, but back to the door—and on 


seats, for their mothers, wishing to see their 
daughters like the girls in ‘Armenia College. 
provided them with, desks and seats. Some 
of these girls have one study more than the 
boys, that of English, for Sara is a Fresh- 


}man from the College, and able to teach it. 


Towards the support of these two 
schools for the past year we have paid $29, 
and the people about $116. 
aid both schools must close. Thus you see 
that a little money goes a long way here. 
Will not each one of our young readers, 
both boys and girls, even if they have not 
done so before, give something the coming 


year for the support of a school on mission 
ground? 


‘he second story contains the church, 
capable of seating—on the fioor—six or sev- 


jen hundred people. At sunrise on Sabbath 
jmorningss, the room is filled by worshipers 


from all parts of the city, while other ser- 
vices are regularly held here,as they are in 
the part of the city where the missionaries 
live. 


Going on to the south-east down the 
mountain-side half a mile further, we reach 
Sinamood, the eastern ward of the city, a- 
bove which towers a precipice crowned by 
the walls of Harpoot castle,rising about a 
hundred and fifty feet above us. It was in 
this castle,that, in the early part of the 12th 
century, more than 750 years ago, Baldwin, 
crusader king of Jerusalem,was Imprisoned ; 
and over these battlements all his compan- 
ions but two, ‘‘sixty-five men and eighty 


beautiful ladies,” says the historian, were 


flung, and dashed in pieces, by their Mo- 
hammedan capturers. Baldwin himself 
wasransomed,buttheremaining twocaptives, 
his nephew and another distinguished man, 
were put to death. This and the other 
castles, with the ruins of which this land 
abounds, have seen many a tragic scene in 


the centuries long past. 


Without our. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
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| MARASH, 24th, 1898. 


The present condition of the poor is worse than it has been any time during the last eighteen 
months. The cause is the failure of the wheat crop in the region. Wheat which was Io-12 piastres 
the Krat last year, is now 17 and rising. To several villages we have not yet been able to give any- 
thing this winter owing to the difficulty of getting things distributed in the villages near Zeitoun. _ 


A man in Marash recently committed suicide to make his wife a widow and his children orphans, 


«6 for then,” he said, ‘‘ they will be cared for and not allowed to starve as they are doing now.” I 


heard of a father in Zeitoun who was determined to sell his children—Circassians .are always ready 
to buy children—to prevent the whole family perishing. 


I noticed during my last visit to Zeitoun a few days ago, signs of a helpless despair settling on the 
people. They are hungry. Iam convinced that we need to help them at once, if we do not wish to 
practically nullify all we have hitherto | done. We asked for 2500 liras some months ago: this 
included clothing. A few weeks ago I asked for 4600 for food for the villages: £400 are needed 
for Marash. These are very low estimates. I hope you can do something for us. 

7 Very truly yours, | 
F. W. MACALLUM. 


PALU, January 18th, 1898. 


* * * 


The second day after the close of school for the holidays I came on here. The weather was 
bitterly cold, in crossing the river the ferry boat stuck on a sand bank and we had to go ashore 
through the water and ice. | a | 
* Before leaving Harpoot I had sent a detailed letter of instructions here to choose a committee and 
write lists of the widows and orphans. The committee are doing good work. They are writing only 
the widows, orphans, the aged, decrepit and infirm. 

In 13 villages 863 souls have been written and there are 30 more villages to.write. The whole 
number to be aided will approximate 3000 souls. I have made the most careful arrangements for the 
committee in detail and requiring that all lists be sent me at Harpoot for approval. I know these 
villages fretty well now. 

I can assure you that this relief -will reach only the most destitute class. | 

I have also made arrangements to supply bread to 400 souls in the city for four months. The 
bakers had combined and would not furnish good bread and their price was high, but happily this has 
been overcome, and now we are able to secure good bread at a reduced price for the poor. | 

Now this will require at least 41000 for the city and villages for four months, and this does not 
provide for any help to able-bodied men who may not be able to care for their families. We leave > 
able-bodied men to shift for themselves. | . 

The Committee allotted 42500 for the whole Harpoot field, £1000 must go here, that leaves £1500 
for the rest of the field. I do not think that will be enough. Can you give us any hope of more ? 
You understand that I am as anxious as anyone can be to give as little as possible. I do not wish to 
carry on the work. Everywhere we are casting the burden on the people to carry on relief, but 
they must be helped through the winter. : 

I leave the matter to you. Remember it is now the widows and the orphans who are aided. 


os HARPOOT, January 26th, 1898. 
_ Home again safely, though we were near to be carried down the river. 

{ want to appeal for aid to care for the orphans of the Palu region. This region has not been 
adequately provided for in the care of orphans. We aid 20. There are at least 200 destitute ones 
who ought to be taken up at once. The way is now open to gather them in a house under competent 
care. Will not some society undertake that region ? | | 

If I could send them pictures of these ragged, wan little waifs I should not need to write anything. 
The Kaimakam is a good man and aids us in this work. : | 

I want 41000 a year for the Palu region. Is that too much to ask for the city and 43 villages 
which suffered more than any other region of equal extent in our field? The region has 12000 
Yours, 

C. F. GATES. 
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MARASH, TURKEY, January 28th, 1898. 


E have at this date 228 orphans in six orphanages in Marash, 21 more boarded out in families or 
living with. their own mothers in the city, and 30 in Zeitoon, 81 of our children are from Marash, 
the remainder from Zeitoon, and the villages. We are glad to report that the children’ are enjoying 
remarkably good health this year; an occasional cold or a slight touch of malaria are I believe the only 
ailments we have to record. All the children are attending school regularly, and most of them are making 
| fair progress in their lessons. The orphanages being quite far apart, and the only available large room 
near us, the Seminary Hall, having been burned during the massacre, the children have not often had the 
opportunity to meet all together in one place. Three weeks ago, however, we made arrangements for a 
general meeting in one of the city school buildings. If As the 228 children. filed into. the room and took their 
seats with such happy shining faces, I felt rich indeed, and so thankful that to me had been given the 
privilege of caring for these children. It would be hard to find a company of Christian workers more 
enthusiastic in their work than the matrons of our six orphanages. When we meet together for our | 
monthly prayer meeting and consultation, each one speaks of her children with all the pride and fondness _ 
of a true mother ; and as one listens to their earnest prayers for the children, one feels at ‘“ out of the 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. 


~The children are not all angels ; there are naughty ones among them, and penalties have to be imposed 
sometimes for carelessness or dihobedicnce. But severe discipline is almost never necessary, and in 
general there is a delightful spirit of love and helpfulness. To-day when the children came home trom 
school, one of the boys came to me and said: ‘‘ There is a very poor girl in school whose slate got broken 
to-day, no one knows how, she cried bitterly because she cannot get another one, may I work and earn a 
slate for her?” ‘‘ Yes,” said I, go and work four hours and you shall give her a slate. Soon after I 
saw him working away with all zest, shovelling paths in the unusually deep snow. 


Several of the orphans are I believe true Christians, and most of them try in their simple way to be good. 
The accompanying letter of thanks was not suggested by any of us, but was the. children’s own idea, 
though they got some help in its composition from their house-mother. A native teacher translated it into 
English with a very little help from me. | 


On the 18th of January, the Armenian Christmas Day, the children again came. together in the above- 
mentioned schoolroom, inthe centre of which stood a beautiful Christmas-tree. By the help of friends in 
America and Switzerland, we were able to present to every child a small gift, a card, a bag of candy and 
an orange. The delighted faces so expressive of happiness and thankfulness were abundant reward for all 
the time and trouble which the entertainment cost. We join with the orphans in thanking all their kind 
friends, and ask Heaven’s blessing on them. | 


(Mrs) C. H. LEE. 


LETTER OF THANKS TO ALL WHO HAVE BEFRIENDED THE ORPHANS IN MARASH 


OUR DEAR FRIENDS AND BENEFACTORS | 


\ 


Perhaps you have otten heard about us, and have even seen our photographs. But we are very sorry | 
that we have not yet heard much about the kind friends who care for us, to whom we owe so much 


Pe 
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gratitude. At first we did not know who were the givers of these blessings that we enjoy. But afterwards | 


Mrs Lee told us that we have many friends in far off lands and even beyond the ocean. Oh how. glad we 


were to hear it! We wished to write you a letter then, but we could not because -we did not know how to. 


write. Three weeks ago we came together and decided to write a letter. When we told our purpose to 
Mrs Lee, she was very glad to hear it. | 


Our dear friends, do you wish to know a little about our sorrowful lives after the massacre two years 
ago? Oh we do not wish to remember those days! Many of our parents, sisters, brothers and friends 
were killed or died of hunger, cold, or fright. Many of us were left among the Moslems who had killed 
our dear friends before our eyes. Sitting on the snow we prayed as Elijah did, ‘‘ It is enough, now O Lord, 
take away our lives, for we are not better than our fathers.” After passing many days without food, we. 
must either starve or beg of our enemies. Many of us were obliged to work for,them as servants. It 
was hard to hear them tell us that we must be Moslems. What could. we do? Thanks to the Lord who 
sent us help when we were in such danger. How beautiful upon the mountains were the feet of them that 
brought good tidings! So after a while we found ourselves under the care of Mrs Lee in a comfortable 
home, with a new father, mother, sister, and forty brothers. You cannot imagine our joy. Was it not a 
miracle from our Heavenly Father? Indeed we thought so. Dear friends, though many of us are from 


ten to fourteen years old, yet in education and in spiritual things we are as infants one year old. Many of 


us knew nothing when we came here about our Saviour Jesus Christ, and we had never seen a church. 
But now how glad we are to say that almost all of us can read the Bible. Fifteen of us have earned our 
own Bibles by committing to memory 200 verses, and many more are still working for them. Thirty of 
us earned hymn books by vei Ais earth for 14 hours. 


Every Sunday we go to Church and Sunday School. In the evening we meet together with our other - 


fartxy brothers in the next house, and we\sing hymns and recite verses and listen to the words of our 
, Mrs Lee also comes and listens to us and she seems very glad. We know that Mrs Lee loves 


\ 


much and does much for our comfort. Therefore we all love her very much. We try to love 


1er and not to quarrel; but sometimes we forget and then we are punished. We all wish to be 
t children. Ournew parents work very hard for us. Before we go to school and after we come 
e help our mother by sweeping the rooms, washing the dishes, bringing water and wood, etc. 


ods how can we show you our gratitude for all the blessings that we enjoy by you? , We have 
to give you. Wecan only all say heartily Zhank you, and pray the Lord to bless you. 


the orphans in one of the orphanages under Mrs Lee’s care. 
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MARDIN STATION 


OF THE 


{Founded in 1858 by the Rev. W. F. Williams.) 


THE FIELD, THE FORCE, 


THE WORK. 


1867. 


“Tn that day shall they come unto thee from 
Assyria.” Micah, 7°12: 


— 


AREA, 

It embraces 37,100 square miles, which would 
make it about as large as New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and half of New Jersey combined. 


POPULATION. 


In regard to this nothing is accurately 
known. The government census on_ this 
point is very unreliable. A rough estimate 
places it at about 1,500,000. | 


Its heterogeneous character will appear 
when classified according to 
RACE. LANGUAGE. RELIGION. 
Turks having the Turkish and the Moslem. 
- :  § Mosler. 
Koords Koordish 
Syriac, 
Syrians Arabic, Christian. 
Koordish. 
haldean, 
_( Koordish. 
Armenian, 
Koordish. 
7 
Arabic. Jewish, 


Again the Religions ar 
lowing Sects: 


( Protestant, 
| Jacobite Sy 
on | Nestorian, 
Christian, 4 Armenian. 
| Papal, and. 
videc 


Jewish—The Jews in this fi 
ian Targum. 


Hanafees. 

Moslem, mainly Hanbelee 
Shafaaees 

—These are probab 
i embrace the } 
the conquest 
‘tained their wo 


Yezidees 


— 


s are divided into the fol- 


tant, 

te Syrian, 
ian, 


and di- f Latinists, 
vided into | Papal Syri ian, 
Nestorian, 
Armerian. 


iis field follow the Babylon- 


afees, 
belees, 
auees. 


obably Koords who refused 
the Moslem faith at the time 
juest of the Caliphs, and re- 
ir worship of the Devil. 


s 


MISSIONARY. 


-- 


NAME STATE WHEN ARRIV-- 
| | ED. 


ta. Andrus......... Nov. 20, 1868 
M.B. Thom, M.D... Minin Nov.12, (?) "74 
tiss ©. H. Mass. Dec. 29, 1875 


C. F. GAtCS 19, 1881 
A. Minn.| ‘19, 1881 


Miss M. G. Wis. | | 11, 1886 


+ Now on a visit to the United Ria 


NATIVE, 
| | 
| 
| 


— 


N. B. —These native iatoaes have all been trained 
on the ground by the missionaries. 


Le 
| 


WORE. 


EVANGELISTIC. 

This work embraces the station, Mardin, and twen- 
ty-two out stations 1 in towns and villages, dependent 
on it. 7 
Total number of Protestant souls..... 
8 Churches with total membership of............ 826 


22 Preaching places with average ‘Sabbath con- 


20 Sabbath Schools with average attendance of.. 972 


EDUCATIONAL. 


pi conducted wholly by the American Board. 
1 Theological Seminary—not in session at present. 


school for boy s—No. 37 


3 Schools (boarding) with present attendance. 53 
b—Community schools aided by the American Board. 
1 High school for boys, pupils....,............. 10 


( male pup 
29 Common schools female pupils.. 269 747 
30 Schools with total No. of pupils........+06..787 
—Pupils under instruction of Bible Readers, .... 142 
Adding pupils of the Board’s schools...... see 
We have as a grand total for all schools, pu- 
FINANCIAL. 


‘The following are the Contributions by the People 
in 1886, 
Toward salaries of Pastors $483 30 


For General Benevolence.. 392 


This amount is about one-fourth of the whole ex- 
penditure for the salaries of the native workers em- 
ployed. 


‘ 
~ 


REMARKS. 


The above sketch presents the work as it 
stood Jan. 1, 1887. It should be added that 
for about half the time of its history the sta- 
tion was practically supplied with but one 
‘missionary family. 


The work is at. present confined to the races 
nominally Christian, though we cherish the 
hope that in no distant future a door, open 
and effectual, will be given us through which 
to enter upon labor with the Mohammedans. 


Preaching is conducted throughout the field 
in four languages viz: Arabic, Syriac, Armen- 
ian and Koordish. 

Teaching is conducted in three languages, 
viz: Arabic, Koordish and English. 


_ Steady and. determined effort is made to. 
push the work in all its departments to a self 
supporting basis, The Bible and Book De- 
partment has attained it. | 


We are anxious beyond all other things that 
you should sustain this work by your daily 
prayer for its growth and permanence. 

A....N... ANDRUS, 
‘Missionary of the A. B, C. F. M. 
Painesville, O., Dec. 15, 1887. 
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APPROPRIATIONS for MOSUL 


1097 
“GLASS I. MESSTONARIES on FIELD 

SALARIES: 
Rev. J AsAinslie, | 550400 

Dr. 0.d.Hansen, 850.00 

Miss 425.00 

Rev. J AeAinalie,2, GOT AD 


GLASS II. MISSIONARIES not on FIELD 


HOME ALLOWANOR:: 


CHILDREN: 

Katie Ainslie, £5.06 


Ainslie, 18,00 


2,325.00 


Katie Ainsile, | 
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NATIVE MINISTBRS; | QURKISH LIRAS 
Iekuf Elyas, (Mosul) 

Kasha Bleeya,Massann) 36 

“Ykharya, (Amadia)_ 26 
Hanna, (Monsurecys) | 

 Keora,(finry) 


Li CERTIATES? 
(Mesul) — 
Mongoor,;(Mosul) 
" Yadob, (Sartulli) 
Shemmas Mutlub,(iugrai) — 20 
Seno, (Sehadh) 25 
Kasha Slewoo,(Ghal). 1S: 
Rabbi Khamis, (serwar) 
» ( pahtan) fad 
* 
M.Jurjis,(Tel Kaif) 
Rabbi Hanna, (fkhoma 
Ppaniel,(fiery) 
Shemmas Eshoo, 20) 
MeAbd @l Ahad,(Karakosh) 1s 
BIRLE WOMEN: 
Sara and Julia (Mosul) 13 
Rahal (Bahtan) 
Kimet (Tel Kafe) 
Miriam and (Mosul) | 
Khwenzie (Bartulli) 


Lesson Papers, 


e 


HOspitality, | 10 

Jolportage, | _12 

Less anount raised on field, SP 
| S92 
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CLASS Ve BIUCATION 


| Mogul for Boys. 
Bxpenses 25 Boys, 
Mosul for Girls. 
Teachers, 
Expenses {0 Girls, 
Tiary for Boys. 
Expenses 20 sors, 


NAY SCHOOLS: 
Mosule 2 for Roys,i for Girls, 
Intermediate, 
Kindersarten, 
Viliaces, 50 Sshools, 


OUTFITS and REMOVALS: 
amount raised on field, 15 @r.bs. 


GLASS VI. HOSPITALS and DISPENSAE 
SISTANTS: 
MEDLCINES: 


HOSPITAL WORK: 


Less anount raised on field, 


€ 


GLASS VIE ePROPERTY in USE 


House for ur Ainslie, 
Dy, Hansen, 
 piepensary, 
Syriac Boys’ School, 
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GLASS VII. (Continued) 
Rro't forward 


House Syriao Girls’ Sehool, 
Houses in Villaces, 


REPAIRS: 
Missionaries’ Houses, 
Village Houses, 


CLASS IX. MISSION and STATION BXPENSES 


6 


LLANEOUS: 
qovermnent Arent. Ermeeyaltiogul) 
M,Moosa, (Jeguet) 
Financial Agent. Abbo Hesso, 
Megsenger, 


Sxohang on Drafts, 


SUMMART 


TURKISH LIRAS Gols) 
9525.00 
592 
(BASS ¥ 645 
SLASS VI 
ChASS VYIT L77 


1,73 4,055, 50 
this is to out on) Station ‘of S56 Liras,amt 


on the Western Povsia Mission,11,670 Tomans. 
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ST. PAUL’S INSTITUTE, TARSUS, ASIA MINOR 


205277 


WwW 


Rev. THOS. D. CHRISTIE, D.D., President 


Address :—BrITISH Post. OFFICE 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
TURKEY 
! % % % 
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December 6th, 1897 
My Dear Friend | : 
) ‘In response to your request I shall now give you a word or two of information concern- 
ing our School; hoping that friends will be raised up to help us in the work that is being done 
here. | | 


The Institute has a course of study covering eight years, that is, tour years of prepara- 
tory work and four of college. The course is essentially the same as that of the other 
Missionary Colleges in Turkey; the only difference being that we are compelled by circum- 
stances to give instruction in perhaps more languages than are found in other schools—namely, 
in English, French, German, Turkish, Armenian, Greek, and Arabic. Work in three languages 
is required of each student. There are eleven competent teachers, besides tutors from among 
the students. 


Our boys number one hundred and thirty-four. Fifty-nine of these are in the College 
Department, Ninety-five are boarders. The students come from seven of the Provinces 
(Vilayets) of the Empire. Twenty-one of them are Greeks by birth; the rest Armenians. 
More than forty of them are studying for the Christian Ministry. Several are out this year 

teaching in the cities and villages of our Mission. 


_ Every student is required to pay to the extent of his ability. We received last year for 
tuition and board 1,752 dollars in-cash. _ There are three tables. The yearly charge for a boy 
Who eats at the first is 88 dollars; at the second, 53 dollars; at the third, 44 dollars. Nearly 
all eat at the third table. The Missionary and his family live in the Schoolhouse, and eat with 
the boys. We believe that a better supervision is made possible in this way. The use ot 
tobacco or intoxicants is absolutely prohibited to both teachers and students. | 


ach 


7 


Our first care is for the spiritual life and the morals of our students. The Bible is a 
regular text-book: public worship is held twice a day; prayer-meetings and Sabbath services 
are arranged in number and character to assist earnest souls towards a stead¥. advance in the 
spiritual life. Special visitations of the Divine Spirit are prayed for and expected: no year 
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has passed without them; and none of these revivals are without blessed and permanent in- 
influence upon the school. The one of last year was a work of great power, lifting the whole 
school to a higher plane of life and activity. 


The Institute is nine years old. Until four years ago it had no property of any kind. 
Now, by the kindness of friends—especially of Mrs Shepard of New York—we have three 
buildings and about three acres of land, situated in the southern suburb of Tarsus, on the highest 
ground in the city. There are School-rooms, recitation rooms, kitchen, and dining-room for 
one hundred and fifty students, and sleeping-places for one hundred and twenty; besides three 
rooms for the Missionary and his family. We lack Apparatus and Books of Reference. In 
these respects, the department of Astronomy is the only one properly equipped ; for besides the 
standard books on that science, we rejoice in the possession of a very good reflectinglielescope 
of I2-in. diameter, in a small observatory erected by our students. : 


During three summers our poorer boys have worked on the three buildings that form so 
important a part of our equipment. During term, also, they do nearly all the work required in 
the school, —waiting on tables, attending to lamps and fires, sweeping rooms and the yard, ete., 
etc. We hire very little service from outside. Our books are bound, and our desks, benches, 
tables, and bedsteads are made by our own boys. Those who work in this way in part pay- 
ment of their board and tuition are the very best students we have. We believe, too, that the 
discipline and instruction they get by this work of their hands are among the greatest of the 
blessings conferred upon them here. We trust they are to go out into the world to be a help 
to their poor people in more ways than those they learn from books. 


There are over fifty of these excellent men in the school; and we need tor their assistance 
two thousand dollars a year. To the triends who helped us last year we are deeply grateful. 
But the need for the present year is now upon us in all its urgency, and we must ask for 
renewed gilts. All contributions will be promptly acknowledged. Many of our boys lost 
fathers, brothers, uncles, and other natural protectors in the massacres ; together with their 


little all of property. It means something to hear these Christian sufferers pray for the con-  — 


version of the murderers and robbers who have done all they could to destroy them. One 
student lost thirty-nine near relatives. The father of another was slain while the boy and his 
mother had their arms around him in the vain effort to save him. Others were themselves 
wounded, or lay weary months in prison, because they refused to deny their Saviour. 


Thank God tor their constancy and holy love! | look upon them as upon those who have 
eone through the fire for Christ’s sake. God has a great work tor them to do in this needy 
Land’: will the Christian triends who live in happier lands help them to get ready for it? Eight 
pounds (40 dollars) supports a boy through the vear. 

Yours in the work 
(Rev.) T.. D. CHRISTIE 


President. 
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F, Special Collection of Documents and Letters 


re the Armenian Massacres of 1895-6 


1. Appeal to Evangelical Alliance 


(American Branch) 


2. From Bishop of Choonkoosh to the 


Patriarch at Constantinople 


3. Statistics of Outrages in the Harpoot 


Villayet 
4, Statement of Losses at Harpoot 


5. Letters from Harpoot Missionaries 
0. P.. Allen 
Barnull | 
H. N. Barnum 
Gates 
Emily Wheeler 


Wheeler (Mrs 
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Harpoot, Turkey, February’4, 1896. 
To the itembers of the Committee of the American Branth of the 


‘Evangelical Allianee,. 


Dear Brethrent~ 
| The civilized world hia been shocked 
by the awful calamities whidi have cane upon the Armenians in Ture 
keys The plundering and burning of houses and shops, the massa= 
eres of thousands of inoffensive, helpless,unresisting victims, | 
and eg Sy suffering which has come in the wake of this deso- 
lating flood, is b eyona the power of the imagination to concelvae 
Even we who are in the midst of it, cannot take it ing {t fe too 
vast, too awful tir the human mind to ‘comprehend. 
Another phase in thie calamity, which, so far as we knOWy, 
has not had prominence abroad, is the religious. We see few newSe 
papers, and everything pelatise to Turkey is torn out of those 
which are admitted into the country, so we know little of what is 
being done in the world outside of the rectification of these 
wrongs have ed upon the Armmians, except that 
large contributions are made for the relief of the destitute who me 
are numbered by the im ndreds of thousands. Does the Christian 
e world know that this has been, and is, a ‘el cay defined religious 
_CrusadeS It is a part of the Moslem creed, that men of all other 


-oreeds are inferior; and the Christian races in this country have 


alvare been treat as “such; and now that Armnians have 


sought for some equality of ite. for greater freedom from op- 
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pression and injustice, and f OF and: prope 


erty, _the Turks have sought.to crush then. Christians*have been 
plundered ang their females outraged, ‘because Mohammedans have a 
hr to everything that belongs to. them; and. they have. been 
it is a. work of merit nemve unbelievers: from. the 
of the earth. This doctrine has been taught in private and it has — 
been preached in some of the mos quese The aim throughout the 
country has been to humble the Armmians and reduce them to a cone 
dition of absolute dep endences | 
It is est imat ed that within the limits of the Harpoot mission 
field, than fifteen thousand persons perhaps twenty thouse 
and = were arvees auring the recent massacres, and many of the 
vesies: of these vietims were horribly mutilated, and we ave even 
heard of Turks catching the blood cinlaaniiinads in their hands ana 
artaniein it as a refreshing draught. Among the first victims, in 
many phebete one the ecclesiastics and teachers, Prot estant and 


Gregorian, and their bodies seem to have been treated with special 


indignity. It is estimated that more than two hundred churches, 


huiiiahatd wil and sehools were destroyed in, this district, and 
special pains was taken to defile sacred books, the cross and other 
things held in particular veneration by the Christians, 

In this part of the country there has been another element 
in this crusade and that is to canpel to accept the 
faith. In the early Mohammedan conquests, those who did not wish 


to accept the religion of Mohammed had their lives spared upon the 
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giving of tribute. The sword was the last’ dlternative. “Tn this 


tarily offered all their property, on condition’ that 
might be ‘spared, but after being despolied of their gooas, they 
vere the only condit ton which they would be spared 
was to accept the Moslem faith. A Turkish official, one of the 
fou tarke “who has seemed to appreciate the disgrace to his own 
people, estimat as that there have been more than fift een thousand 
forced sone erelons to Islam in this district. Many of those who” 
were killed were shot down without any quest ion, while many others 
had the ait ive presented to of life if they would ree 
nounce their faith for that of Islam. Five Protestant paths? 

and Peas preachers were murdered and a few others who were formerly 
in the service, besides several other faithful laborers in the 
neighboring Mardin fields | A former co lport eur of the Bible Socie 
ety, ordered to the Mohammedan formula or kill 
asked for a moment for a en and while he was praying with out} 
stretched arms, his nands were stricken off and Hite was abit exe 
horted ‘to accept the Moslem faith and upon his declining, nS vee 
cut in pieces. The preacher in Keserik had a somewhat similar | 
experience, Rev. Krikor Tamzarian, the first pastor of 
the chureh at Ichme, and had continued in this office for thirty 
years, a man of lovely charaeter, was summoned to the ehiirch with 
thirty=etwo others. He was called to the door and ordered to re 


nounce his faith. This he declined to do, so he was severely 
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4, 
wound ed and sent batk into the church to resorsider the questions. 


He exhorted his canpafiiéns to stand fast in the faith. One by one 


they and he were called out, and refusing to deny their Master, ~~ 


they were killed, and some of the men who had renounced their = 


Christianity were obliged to tie ropes around the ankles of the 


dead and drag then into a valley below the village. There were © 


many other cases of heroi¢e martyrdom. 


There are probably from fifty to seventyefive villages in a8 


this distriet where the majority of the surviving Christian popue 


lation, at least the men, pronounced the formula "There is no God 


but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God", whidr is regarded 


as @ distinet profession of Mohammedanism. They were told by the 


leading Turks in their villages, in most cases, that if they would 


do this, they would protect them from the Kourds but they might 


- retain their own opinion. After the crisis was over, they were 


summoned by these same Turks ard told that having made the prow 


ttession of Mohammedanism they must submit to the rite of clrcume 


cision. No subterfuges were allowed. With swords drawn over 


th em they were told it was submission or death. Multitudes of 


those who yielded, did so, not so meh to save their own lives, 


as to save their families from a fate worse than death. An ola 


Armenian priest, more than seventy years of age, in the Chemish- 
guzek region, was tied toa post and circumcised. The Protestant | 
preached of the village of Shuklaji, fled to the mountain with his | 


family and stayed as - lone as possible. When they returned to the 
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villaces and secreted themselves in the house of.a member of:his 


congregation he begame ill. He was sought for and fqundy, and, 


dragged from his bed and circumcised while tw men held him These 


are single illustrations of the violence which was shown. throughout 


this region. 


One November 16, five days after the massacre in this city, 


in replying to a telegram from the American Minister in regard to 
our personal affairs, we added to the telegram "Great religious 
pressure and terrore Multitudes killed in the TaneueEIy Again on 
November 25, we telegraphed "Great religious pressure. ens mare 
tyrs in towns and villagese Speedy remedy necessary." We thought 2 
that if Minister Terrell did not feel justified in appealing to the 
Porte or to the Sultan himself, he would perhaps communicate this 
information to some of the Ambassadors who have more direct ree 
iations with the Turkish government. At the same time letters 

were sent to Mr. Terrell meneieies the telegrams, and letters 

were also written to the English Cons ul at Erzrooms The matter 

has been presented to the consul nearly ee if not every 
week, since that time, and the confident expectation has been 
ceevtaann that the representatives of the Christian Powers in Cone 
stant inople would take of this matter and would in= 
terfere to put an end to this violent presplys im. There is, 
however, little or no change, although the pressure is not’ so se~ 


vere as it was. Whe the attention of officials has been velleé. 


to it, they have replied "Neither our sacred law, nor our goyarne 
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ment acknowledge ‘foreible conversion. There is rdigious 


Liberty in this country. Christians are free to wopabeirs as. they 


please, and nobody has a right to ee them", ‘but at the 


‘same ‘the tak es no steps to the Christians 

from this pressure “and to secure their freedom of worships oasis 

several weeks after the massacre, outside of this city, it is 

doubtful tr place of worship, Prot estant or Gregorian, 
was ope th roughout this wide field. After a time, in the 
7 : towns, and in th e villages wh ere the population is wholly Christian 
j public worship was resumed very timidly and is maintained to the 
present time.5ut in the villages where the populations are mixed 


Christians do not dare to come together for public worship and in 
| many places, two or three families even are afr: ‘a to assemble for 


private worship, These people have been required to attend the 


mosques and to learn and practice the Moslem forms of worship. In 


some places, th@ have been obliged to destroy or bury their Bie 


bles, and they are forbidden to use the Armenian languagee The 
Choonkoosh Bishop has been circumeébed,is kept in the Turkish 
School under guard and is obliged to attend the mosque daily. 

The physical suffering about us, the hunger, the suffering 
: from cold through insufficient clothing and from laek of bedding 
and fuel, touch our hearts most deeply, and it is a great draught 
upon our sympathy and our strength; but multitudes of these poor 
people say that this suffering is nothing in comparison with the 


agony of spirit which thy experience in living such a life of 
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pypocrisy ani in apparent denial ‘of the Saviour who bought theme 


Many of them declare that they would welcome death joyfully, | 
even if accompanied with torture, if ‘theft families: coulda first 
ite or th ey ‘could be sure that ‘they would ‘be saved from the 
clutches of the Turks and Kourds. ‘Seat had determined beforehand 
to kill their wives and children and then’ submit to martyrdom, and 
in sane cases this was done. 

These examples might be indefinitely maltiplied, for this is 
a condition in. every di of this mission — but we have not 
time in the pressure o of relief work "th which we are engaged, for 


more extended notice; and this is perhaps sufficient. 


The Evangelical Alliance has rendered important service ever 


since its organization, in promot ing rel igious liberty ~- in pre= 
venting Christians from persecuting one another. There, nerer 


however, was such a call for its intervention as nowe Since th 


Inqaisition the world has seen no such persecution as the presente 


Christianity is threatened with extinction in the tend of its 
birth, and in the very presence of the Christian world. MEE 4s not 
yet certain that there will not be another series of massacres, 
This is freely threatened by the Turks. Even if th ere shall be 
no more massacred, the present repression is beyond the power of 
endurance. Many of these Christians who have outwardly accepted 
Islamism say, “We die daily and hourly". "Hell has already becun 


with use", etc, 


We hear that the American public has been deeply stirred, base 
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cause some of their citizens have been maltreated and. Ameri-~ 
can property has been destroyed, and so the honor of the nation 
has been involved. We are proud of our nationality, proud of our 
| that she is careful 
omnes honor, and glad,to protect her citizens wherever they 


may be found ; but the interests of Christ"s kingdom and the honor 


of His name are infinitely more important. It is not as Americans 


that we have suffered, but bec mse we are Christianse It is not 
the stars and stripes that have been insulted, put the banner of 
the Cross is trailed in the dust. Our personal exp eriences and 
the indignities which we have suffered are of no sili its | 
We are glad to have had a share with the people in trial, What 
causes us greatest pain, is to see the wreck and ruin of these | 
churches and schools, the result of many years of labor, and ths 
trampling in the dust of Christianity aha has fallen prostrate 

in the presence of Islame 


We do not ax for armed intervention, but for the exercise of 


such a moral power by the Nations, as shall free the poor Chris-~ _ 


tians from this intolerable yOkee By this ae mail, we make ie 
appeal to the British Branch of the Alliance. We are confident 
that if the representatives of the Christian Governments in Con» 
stantinople, were to unite in a firm ana solemn protest in the iad 
of humanity, against any further attempt to compel the Christians 
of this country to renounce the faith which their fathers have 

held in the midst of persecution and oppression from the days of 


the apostles to the present time, with a persistence almost as mar= 
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| 
velous as that of the Jews, such a protest would be effectual. 
te renain, dear Brethren, very sincerely, 
Yours co-laborers in the Gospel of Christ, 


He Ne Barnum 


ere Ce He Wheeler 
(Stenea) 0, P, Allen 
Ce F. Gates 
Be Se Ellis 


+ P.Se Of course the Ambassadors will understand that a sin= 


_ gle promise on the part of the Turkish government is not sufficient 


e but they will need to see that the government takes efficient 
action. 


Be 
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Translati on of leit er Pron the of Choonkodsh to 
Patriarch at Constantinople, 


To Wis Noneved Holiness, our Spiritual Pather, 
the Patriarechie- 
Xxxxexx With weeping eves we read the comforting words 


of letter, 


and were But at present 
have all accepted Islam on account of fear of death With torture, 


as also have I, your humble servant, at the « 


® of seventy 


Afte’ passing through many narrow escapes from death, and afterwards 


leaving no way to escape, against my will, but appearing to be 
willing, I accepted their faith; but bersed that on account of my 


rreat age they would exeuse me from the rite of circumeisien. They 


would not @ceenpt this so ! submitted to the rite to guve me head 
threatened to kill me with many. and fearful tortures, if, after 


tais rite had hee: performed, I again rétusntd to the Christian 


faith, ant said if they did not do this they would t nereby forfeit 
vaeir reiirion, As they threatened me, your aervant, so they did 
tne people, The greater part of tne Christians were. eireumcisoed., 
and 6 Pest were ounced and do : rsh te’ yenture Prom 

the. places Wiere ara séecretede wish bell YOU 


bnere 28 no Cheistianity he ré, umiess help comes from somewheree 


HS dont know wh 


distributed to +) 


one necdy, is fer the Christians.or- for these who 


have accepted Telam, If this » 


Loe sent te ther 


is intended for the 
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srihute the money wh 
sent. The sufferers 


naked, on tne ba 


are dving day by day 


the i 


myself, accepted Tel 
But Priest Krikor of 


they promised 


appsear avaniv. 


wad 


complet¢ ru 


tured to deat) 


-< 


fall _int.o—ithe 


honor ang their by leayine 


In like manner the G& 


Be 


lves and ,réseognized as Christians, ane 


ich our Holy Pathes, the Patriaareh, has | 
during this seyere winter weather, 


no protection, poor and pitiful, 


in aronye Their caése is in God's hands alone. 
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nteaevention of Heaven, “riest K 


were tortured to death for 


Aramian of Choonkoosh, Li 


am. 


cumeised @nd so saved 


Choonkoa sh of Adish, al- 
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koosh were plundered ani redueed to ruins. The Protestant Chureh 


was huened and the vastor killed with torture. All the houses 


of Christi ang were plundered and many were burned} and the pec ple, 


in need even of drv bread, with Little clothing and without sed- oa 


ding, are surtesing on: we bare | | 


Mis surfierent for the nave pee 


from the school belonsine to the mosque. 
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STATEMANT OF LOSSES. 
 Harpoot, Turkey. 
a. 3. and Huphrates College. 
Bus of the A. B. 
Theological Seminary $2000 


1. 
2. Cc. H. Wheeler's Residence 
3. Rooms of Misses Bush and Seymour 1500 
4, 3. K. Browne's Residence | | $500 
5. 0. P. Allen's es 4500 
6. Book Depository — 
Six Garden Houses 2150 $17,450 
26 Pruit Trees cut down 3 860 
7 Buildings of Euphrates College. 
1 i; College Chapel 5060 


2. Dormitories, Board Hall & Primary Dept4000 
53. Girls' College and Primary Depart. 17000 
Cost of clearing the Ruins 1000 27,0006 


Stoek and Apparatus in Buildings, 
7 Books on Sale 1000 
1 Safe 100 
Money and Drafts in Safe | 450 
Touring Outfit — 1,900 


Stock and Apparatus, Euphrates College 


1 Safe 2 110 
Money and Drafts in Same : 600 
Kindergarten Materials | 200 


= 
| As 
\ 
3 
x 


mite. | rorwara 


Boarding Departments, Male & Pomale 


Money $100 ~ Stores $900 - Utensils $1000 $2000. 
Notes Lost 
Momeographs and Supplies : 50 
a Hammond Typewriter & Supplies. 
Desks for College High School, Intermediate 


and primayy 


11 Teacher's Desks 
Chairs and Settees : 200 


Chemicals and Avparatus Chemical | 150 


Apparatus 900 


Woot 200 


Lose of Tuition 3000 
Loss of Notes forctuition | 1200 
15 Stoves 200 


Medicines 50 


Blackboards 
Pic tures 100 


Sewing Machine 76 


8 Organs | 775 


School Materials, Stationery &e $00 


Carpets and Mats 200 


Magic Lantern & Slides seiner 120 
Tools 100 


Total A.B.@.¥.M. and COLLEGE, 


(947, 
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Losses of Missionaries, — 


Horse, Mule & Saddle 


$200 
Purniture and Carpets 600° 
Clothing | 600. 
Stoves 200 
Sundries 


Beds, Linen, Rable Furnishings & Silver 200 
Books, Pictures & Glass Ware 100 — 


Miss RE. M. Barnum 


‘Horse and Saddle 125 
Furniture and Bedding 
Clothing 

Jewelry 

Sundries 


Rev. J. K. Browne 
2 Saddles & Bridles 
Clothing 

Bedding 


Furniture 

Books 

Stoves & Hardware 
Organ 

Sundries | | 
Stationery & Pietures 
Miss C. B. Bush 


Horse 
Saddle and Bridle 
Estey Organ 
Books | 
Canned Food 
Stationery 
Furniture 
Clothing 

Sundries 
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Rev. 


Furniture 
@lothing 
| Books 

Sundries 

‘Miss Hattie Seymour 

Horse and Saddle 
‘Clothing: 379 
Bedding 60, 
Furniture 
Medicines 28 
Sundries 145 

Stoves and Hardwaré 55 
Stationery & Pictures 70 
Jewelry 


Rev. 0. P. Alien_ 
Purniture & Household Goods 701 
Carpets and Rugs 277 


Household Articles — 
Croekery 
Silver Ware 50 
Ladies Clothing 
Gents 164 
‘Linen : 226 


Stores — 
100 
Recent Improvements on House 300 
Organ = | 300 

Pictures 350 3341 
$12,236 


(5) 
. Brought Forward 
0. Allen continued. 


Photographs 
Sewing Machine 


Bath Chair 
Trunks and Boxes 


Tools, hose 

Cart 

Horse 

Harness 

Saddles and Bridles 

Library 

Other Books 

Medical Attendance, Mrs. Allen 
Miss M, L. Daniels _ 
Clothing 


Books 
Furniture 
Personal 
Bedding 

Pictures 
Stationery 
School Materials 
Rev. Gates 


Furniture 
Clothing - Gents 
Rubber Goods 


100 


1,485 


1,475 


ype Writer, 100 
Jeweit 
| 40 
40 
60 
600 
200 
78 
520 
200 
| 225 
140. 
30 
_300_ 
314 


Gates continued 
Boots and Shoes - Gents 


Clothing - Ladies & Children 
‘shoes 
Blankets & Bedding 

Carpets 

and praperies 
Embroideries, Lace & Silks 
Towels 

Table Linen 

Silver and Table Ware 
Sevelry 

Hardware & Kitchen Utensils 
Stoves 
Medicines 
Saddles, Bridles, 

i Horse, 1 Cow, 1 Donkey 
Crockery, and Lamps 


1 Sewing Machine 


1 Set Palestine Charts 


Servants" Goods 
Stationery 

1 Mimeograph & Supplies 
Sundries 


Trunks and Satchels 


176 
137 
275 


132 
145 

190 


LO00 
75 


100 
119 
50 


25 
40 
_40 


$16,315 


(6) 
Brought Forward 
754 
272 
278 
61 | 
88 
15 
75 
| $19,540 


Rey H, Whee ler, D. D? 


Money 7” 
Clothing and Materials 1342 
Furniture 1000 
| Carpets | 100 
Redding 
Books 400 
“Stationery | 10 
 Phetures & Photographs | 450 
Watch, Silver & Gifts 193 
China, Table Linen & Utensils 475 
P-ovisions, Puel & Medicines 
Boots & Shoes od 
Sundries 5310. 
Miss C, Wheeler | 
Money 102 
Clothing and Materials | - 1138 
Purniture 1100 
Carpets 238 
‘Bedding | B46 
Organ and Sewing Maehine 250 
Books 275 
Stationery 
Photographs & Pictures 900 
Jewelry, Silver & Glass 110 
China | | 125 


Boots & Shoes 


Sundries 


Patal for Misasinnariaag 
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‘ought Forwa 
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Brought Forward 


Gates Keeper's Loss 

Students’ & Teachers' Losses - Male 
Female 

Damage to Educational Work 

M, & Gollege 

Total 


$ 100 
1100 
2000 
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noot, Turkey in Asia, Novel4, 1995. ~ 


w 
Dear Braethven, Sisi and all Friends of “iiseions in the Uni- 
ted States and angland:- 


With e eed heart sit down to writes Mam ero 


Heo vaangons for the sadness. The. terre will fall as try to 


vou some. of the. reasons of. our 


1. fur dalovead harpoot Hission tield, where we have labore 


for 40 yeers, is desolsted from one tec the otier. KNOW 


also that the.game thing 1s true with regard to the pare 


r 


our Rastern Tarkey i ion fielde. | 
As fer 25 we have other parts of the country are 


» Thousands of our Fellow Christians heve been massrcrod 
sali blood! We know not how many, to ba sided to the vice 
ssacre of last year in the Sessoun dise 

» Pweonadly not 1496. five tlues tire who parishod 
gen Slain in 


f At, @f tie past y2are nase blett3d out in « single 


monthe Chanele, sehools end parsoneses in part: ai 


ali the niaces, We -re not enough out of danger to find 


Outs but. avery revort that somes in tells of wrholesris muracr 
end plunder and destruatione (As Write, tne OL. our 


r@ ain the string stone building of the Oollege with 450 who 


we & 


use The seldiere muard:us nov, but they aia no“ 


otest us and made m efiort to do aus ing ite 


eek on me lith of Nov. 0 Gods hear tre ery of they pooplies -t. 


These burbing villeres on nisin 


the thousende plain eries to thee from the 


ut af night trom our reruge on this mountzin tep 
d ficmes. and. risi ne smoke from st lesst 25 vile 


eSe Move than of these villeres are our missien on t- 


the tats 


ermock, Choonkoosh and P-lu, else of the Palu plain vill 0: ai 

our Paslines es we at night wetehed tie Plemes leap upward 

ler ‘th vil ane. sunset of.t lam. 

a8nse smoke a of ilame snot up" Ward and w anew that 


the new beautiful shurveh built by the Protest=nts 

Willeze bes bsen Vor amore @ WudKe 

rig i AS and from many ather of the burnx 

in Qeteber we nernm of trac massacre at brzinian anc 


marie in thit retlorne tie treat of Gate 


came from Paertek and Tal, just across the liver 


telling us of the. plundering. and murders: in. thei” 
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A little later. the marauders beman their work of mur 
der and destruction farther to the: Bast, in. tho Peri district,. 
Palu plain villeges and city and then erossed the buphrates into 
the eestern end of Harpwot plain. . Day by day the smoke 
ing villages showed the cerdon of fire drawins necrer anda neaszor 
to Haspoot eity. We little timugit that the dire calamity whpsn 
nas come us would be.permitted to come near the 
We, as well as the «von among the Christians, were com 
ely deceived by the positive assurances of eivil and military 
Piecra that the meraudersa sho li not enter tne airy. The 
of the eilty and Lar trusted the assuarness 
of the oftieinls and man an ong. the Turks that they even 
yolunteerdd to sursender whatever they posaesseu. itiese 
Sew arms were surrendered on NovelOth, Stnisy to. tne 
men whe knev the atiagk on the olty nad Seen aw 
to 6n that y AS Ye Jor yeeason the Were 
time, end the aftisek did ac begin. the next day,. Nov. 


llthe After forty years acquaintance i have anew id@a of tins 
Sreoene ry ruea@ity of wnaech some barns 2270 sapubla. 


ro 
do not belisve all would gondescend to sited a dapti ud 
vertidy. ani treachery. The reader judse of the truth of my 
asserSions by the narvative of avents whieh will give 
4e Anot Br eeuse ct sor-ow is that Ohristiansa, 1 hepe 
the migaber is sisall, nave through fear of death u@niead faith 
ena ted Wo. x toa however to know .thatnet 
few, when tireatendgd with instant dea bolaly tnair 
feith in Thrist end died ths artyre. Lwill speck 
Prey to Suniiay XNovelOth we had seen the of ths 
slain on? an the: 3 fire. Two cl the ladles hud beon 
on a tmisr in the weatern pert of the fiela and were stili in 
-rabair on Monday imey Would have been @tained in 
cobkir but for theiy persistent demand for am Iran th¢ 
Tursiean oficial. They svt out from Avabkir Yucsday Auveoth, anx 
the Wears next day the swful massacre at Arabrir pesenme On 
G 


iy 
et © 
bay 


Way tney peseed tives marauders ami narrowly esesped 

wit their livese Ona man proved to sheot ties Ee nmi take 

ner herge, bit the Zabtia protseted them end they ce:shed the 

Rup 1 Se th, nignte Wecine sae they st ypoc 
eat Turkish villease not far from the vill:ce of Apaocod 


wners they ugualiy spend the night in to ana. seaming irom 


Aradiirs night Apsaood was attscxed ana plunuered by the 


Great fear prevailed the Ohristians of the city previous 
045.468 0R tic npinin, Ine Wes $0 


ote 


that Gn “art Christians tnesr.-snop Ge 


Ane Strongest acsumanees wers fiven by ana 
leading Turse of the gitye Meetings for prayer were held.ct tae 


ay morning De. Be min wees an 
ion with government of fielals. and prominctnt na 
the. ond Armenians. Bhe cblest man of the Armee 
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ge | 
niens was as comlstely decsival as ve were by the solemn end 
nositive essuranecs of the Turks. In the morning matings these 
agsurenées wera reneated and the peoole were encoure to open 
shops. After the shops wire opened, a runber of Turks 
end Christiana went tho markets the veep le and 
them to keép their shops: open ana heve ne Ths 
shops ware kent open for two oy three dave, then for some sil.gnt 
| and at leet Arménicng ane 
Tueke barman. to erarry their mocds toa their houses. On Sunda 
as returned Prom the morning meeting on the sido 
s@omo€ to be a death like stillnoss in the streets, bat 


5 
was but the Will before the storm whieh wee shout to bUPBL 


One® end e#rother sehus 


use Presently a crowd of the rabble of the eity solieet on 
hill showe the mission premises. As hestlor harried up 
tua hill he sew with sword at his side 
stone hurl it down at the wig! eoltoze pullding, an net 
ite gienivieant of the faeling of the Turkish LOM tOWe 
A faw Z2cbties® scon eame end drove off the 
The siteak on the «itv had been nlarned for betwoon the 
* the @ityr and the Koortie, but the Latter, with larre numbers 
of the Turkish rvraserwe (Rediff) soldiers, in dismuise, aid not 
in time to conmence their werk of llage end mira Ors 
“(rd end remained there Sundsy night. A Brent srewd of pools 
wore nenr Mezera, with carts los iat with household roods. 
wyeyed tc be wefurses feom the villates. The soldiers 
llad them to move farther fran the villera and ene 
e ened Sunday the omen 
storiés were put in thate r housée wos 


with evra ana aynemite bombs OT to 


hekir end Melatia in mors hloody meassreres 
| Tia 


sa Up CNY Pea OM 
so ren sent ovr ols to the eotoencl in 


yithin thraae mises of th AS we were watening thcse ROSS 
many 118 the of wae nt and Of cur streas ¢ 
and man wurming im brecti teas haste to say that nis’ 


Yr nad been Ki and nis ero wounded ANG Bien Fas 
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nother messenrer reported that rrof.M' heuse at the ena of 
trees was broken Anto and plunderwt. of 


rushed threug our yard to the nill ehbove the Colleme b 


itened eway for time by tie 


{mless bangine by tie sole 
wee Mit net: 6 tre: 
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the people 
they asa 


1d, 


now Flad from their 
Many 


Tink @ plecee 


houses and 
Med to Turkich hiuses. 


mere now enowds nto, our front yrard, others remeined in the 
if 
Study, the Browne nouge and rooms of: the lediies-. 
Ther the milly of Wheeler arme. for yerrs an 
is boene..in. two mene Dry ard Iieft thei: 
Mill helew cur premises. Wes ney pest: hoem the’ Terae 
commands. the, 2preach to: the west rert.of the eit ve venty five 
A iittide efter noon, ¢- body ef nersemen and foo tmon st 
. 
tie soldiers had been aimed at the invading erehole, cris 
neve -oean kA arp Ute ws G 
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| 
Then a part. of the crowd isaped over a Wall and ren n¢ross a 
roving 406 que hetow the Armenisn cemetery and 
renewed their firing. Presently crowds of plhindsrers 
in the strettee They seems to have omc in from all gids. 
‘2 loarn frem those happengd to he in the midst ef the 63 


when the attack was mode the strs@ts were Wrowded with 1 3 


Ye gaw in the street. a soldiers chasing some OF 


a, “~~ rat > 
was to be. and We Work 
es tnere were seen the bonds of nen 
an 2n5C. an Lis “na BUSS Alt TELS an 
» + 
Ms aoe seer to- reve besn 826400 a 
‘ ‘ a 
eral amt Tn War 


on, not knowing wnat else to adQe sut when 


garety, he Instanitiy turnca 220% 10 USS With nis TAMIL. 
at the erate. and we all prepared to 
‘> 
the builaingte the. lest momént 1. ran Out Seo if 
nenyy doors were stili standing, Mien Wi Mat a 100. 


srowd in stoner Some of us went Littdie Way up Wie 
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6%. 


be safe. We sould have remained there in pestest safotr 

the soldiers ety a*fort te us Srom the m: 
reuderse: G@uleé dvident that we were pumosely undse 
fended ous housée ware beinre deaeked and “adt on The 
offieers who two before hh: i declrred the t hs weald be 
in pleses Heforé Koord enter the city was stetdine ¢n 


the shove the pnd ais not 


Set on 28 that the 
purpose, anc plan previously by 
suthorities and neonle, wes to destroy every mission oullding, ad 
amt that the Pedif in wert the lesders in 
ing, murdering and Pirin the houses. “THs soliliers ine 
stead of affording us. protection encourared ths moh In thet- 


romk Of then as have hefors ths 
@ 


celf well 


\ ch Wes the huey end eonPugicen Of com nnd ‘our 
anxiety for our desv lids, who ware borne «lone in 

3 st arme of noble brethren, the tnct heusn t wae -iven. to 
eat up since AG Lote memento as we “ar oti 

te Shink of the money in. the safe, the stetion “esount Bo: KG, 

40603 OT migsion ovoperty, booke And wacoris cdllected Airing 

forty yesire all were left behind and were earrias off sr hurned. 


not merely for but also to ate 


» 
| many wne have batn our nacr neirhbors and -who hive have tofora 


own thrown the butldine towevds the baek tp 
l eotient sieht of one 6% th = ot 
in e¢loset past. FT raenched the school 
% 
etosed the doo AT Tey Mme, cay, the MLOP ars ras ahad 
(28 aoor and were Dreak: Shreuch into the Ars in 
Turitived erowd thecach the «ste to flan te 
lookine Tink appecred at the back corer of the bul ldin-. | 
S on tha mitside of the cvord nearest te him and instinetivs. | 


ck and forth and selibe)e Sie & 1°} 
he to re. 
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pessible we passed behind Mr. Ce ten’ house and our into the 
lignes end ss if mulded by ths hand we mushca in 
the levee threa story dailding of the Bors’ Gu" Lass, . | 
staan of refure. There rere withus 450 people. Others naa 

fs 4 $n other directions. Some took refure i 

Wasntime where were the soldiers who were to lp 
After we were el] indice the bul ba ine of and 

siars name, We were iu: to leave trie buila LNG» bind’ 

not us there, the building Gel Of Qe, 

Ne, renlied to the officer, "Hol we ere nere shy Ld, 


tS 


& 


n + 


in any ofher | the bulb htint 29 get on 


will ata in it”. Next mornin: the same WRG cb wie 


wa toave the buildines, and the game reoly riven, 
an the there while noses Were © ine olundereéa en 80% 
on Fire And Vou to ston bee gen Ly reolied: 


5,090 Koords. tTrere werg not 


&) 


Of the citye Pusgea: 
were For the part TTaris from 


cm 

Bo 


Ins 


Vitieres, OF Redir so @Vs, ALSMasea AG 
waves Kener enon? Bae <9 re, oUt Were Useuw mag G 


to @oneanl the authors of thie outs 


ow avedibly infermed thet the orders fer the ntieck Were 
i 


fram his The Koords. themedives Wins 


mtonded defence of "he sity was very 


anver the AHere +g to niunder ans 


nie stronmhold of evanrmelistia ond caneal 

ir tering refure in the dolleare builaine intercsrea 


4 


if we nad tert the burlding. it Would surely 


will ne the Sehool building ond 
& 
mie Tye was made to get fire to wie ltwo 146% 


mit feiled, Of the 20 or 25 bullet marks on the builiiys 


will at least 6 show the t Whenee they Wwors 


whnewe the sciniers were & tA LOTTA ho #*#nnen 
in the welt wee tilred of scuirse by the soldiers 28 ww 
ritiate of 


the Mastini rifles. 


ieaetion aftee the plunaderers beman ‘net: work, but tisy were 


wren-tre of mom, and salidron we 
fleeing for lives. 


it be soecislly noted that in the hundreds Of ls 


not a Xoord, Turk, Roiifé or regaived 


SC 
mh. Tt was werorted that Kooras «2 Lisa 
iers govern] ofter thea attsck. This “a8 my 
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fo make it aoperr that’ the anthnorittes were really doing some- 
Moing tn asfend tha It was alao reavorted th: t two sole 
ators to five upon the Xoords end down thel 
end were under arrest for insuvordinations That no aoubt wos 


trick 'te tire’ PUT OSG if mora evidence is 


tie proor te wese beovritt wp fron Mee 


Zere ‘ows point whew of the mise 
cicon Dulldines. We’ aoe ‘Ao t hov avy shots. were wed. 
knew ‘thet houses Were “at by” tie In one 


‘a 


use bomb wes Pound whlen dra net bur ‘otic’ was 3 
gimed te fuse tiné@ go that it penetra 
ted. Mr. Rearmim’s atudy window and“burst within five feat of the 
i Whe tan T18 debris of the Bonds Neve oa 
record on. the walls of the: room. There they will 
fin, Silent witassses of ths »ariidy. and hase of ths 
men waren Le 4 ne ond whe solterniv Sed 
| BG our heres andl school buibldines if not our livese tne bemo 
NUPEt “In “oom Presse Bia Bis and: o were: 
Inm untia tht riea te our Their leaving (the: oa 
haye Pesult od’ ta ths -6ceheenta of the 
Thee léri do -mitories Delow the street, tno 
Hack We: on tnd Bide’ ef the *tréet, Misses Push ana 
noetion “with theri*the Taree bella ikg Of Oiria’ ei tho 
SvimesY sshoolercem, “mad Ss low kitehun, 
* 
| Wal Wes in Ginter, Ba Menke:t othe 
Anais north of the sity «re ou sitfmmer «= 
Thera ser eoms in the buildings Yoo 
Pour Familt e8e meses wire sll in en adjoining 
wee. house wich wee oceunied furmerly by DreMerton end now yy 
tes. vas not out pulledvdown and every: 
of timber errried arny The Dlaings in the city. 
| § (ft wee reported that eircnt buidsines were hu ~These 
vere in the sity. the :csanten nouses. the buildings 
stroved mirht he rackoneéd “teen. 
Whar wa took refure in the throe Or’ Tone of the 
eollare, «11 the -ooms were auickly filled fusitirves. 


the ing lunde ed enai burning Nouses. lt 


> 


jown frem the upoer windows 
of... 


St rse ta Belo Boor the - ens Gloud cf smoke “ase from our 


q 
| 


sdjcining, centaining about 40 rcoms, was enveloped in flenes. 
To sii te the terror of the scene as night drew on we could soo 
the flame and smoke from half ea dogen villares on the plain belog 
lf we had had any protection from the soldiers, none of our 

houses would hawe been plundcred or burned. It will be emtonded 
by fovernment offiseers thet they were unable to protect us 
the mob of Xoords and Turks, but the fast is that soldiers and 
Redifs, in disguise, aided in the attack as I have before show . 

From « relisble source we heve the information that the come 
manding seneral watehed the proceedings from his house in Negsre, 
end when he saw that some of the buildings were still stending 
he was @r@atiy anncyed end s@nt word to ¢ ¢flonel in command 
at the city that those buildiryrs must he burned. This was the 
georet of that officer's perbéstent urging us to lesve the cole: 
building for it is evident that the -preconecivéed 
plan was to burn every mission end collese buikdine. 
| Stil, another secret oute The mornings after the 
Lsek, stringent orders were sent by the Aectine Vali te 
bey (heed of the mendarme at the sity) to nreteet use At this 
point the military and civil authorities avpar ently were seting 
under orders. The expelantion 1 suppese to be this, 
that the night orders herd resashed the Vali from Sonstame 
that the reid uvon us mist be stopped and protection miven, probe 
ably consequence of the peremptory demands of our ambessadeo> 
fudee Tarrell at Oonstantinéple. Protection had been demanded © 
by Judge Terrell and promised 2s month before the attrek, but 
subsequently the Prime Minister Kiramil Pashs was and a 
man put an off 108 mre subservient to the wishes of the Revel 

DECe heve delsyed sending thie narrative for obvious 
| reasense The deteils as they heve come to ue day by dsy for the 
| oast seven weeks have edded horror te horror. Ths full detsils 
of these dieboliecal etroeities mist be left for the “uture to 
make Knewn to the werlda. not time nor heart to enter toon 
the horrible reeord. Pull verticulers have not vet vrershed UB, 
§ so far as we have heard 10 eitics and towns and @ebout 170 villae 
ses heave been plundered, over 6,000 houses. du: 
12,900 £o 16,000 Onristians mer soared. Seores of villeres are 
yet to be heard fran whieh we knew were plundered but heve not 
the number of péecole killed. The 7 amion of whieh seww 
now speak includes only ene pl-ce outside the Herpeot 


field Similer statements mey he mode of the districts north, 


~ 


& 


ees5, smith and west of 28 
(he attermot is being made tc throw the blame for these atrose 
to e thea wow ARTTaye ¢ A tire ngcres 
Mrigtia under threats end torture ere sompelled to siren papers 


t 
ra statements. Hish officials sre treveling 
shout the count: to met up these preeious doeuments and obtain 
Sisnatures. Worse than pillaging and burning of villeres, worse 
than the wholessle butchery of inoffensive people, some ef tm 
Mohanmedans of this verion are lled, or hava com clied, 
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Christians to accept Islamism under threat of instant death. Ths 
man and boys of some pisces have be@n circumsized by force. | 
I have sgonversed with one preacher, 2 very excellent Thristian 
man, Who was thus trested. heard of arother end a sehoot 


teacher slso. 


Hundreds have died the death of martyrs. Among these are 
numbered twelve pastors end seven or eight preachers. O'hers 
were wounded and narrowly escaped deeth. | 

But IT will not now add more ‘c the sad reeord. One can — 
b@lieve that we are living in the are of Tamarilan ‘rather thn 
at the end of the 19th century. 
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to come in, we sent to Judge Terrell to sesure an om 


Hawpoot, Dee. 30, 1695, 


We are hard at work at relief in various WAYS. When the money 


*, 


for us from the Sultan but none nas | was thourht 
“pest: for me to speak to the Vali about one engaging in this work, 


but as he made objee tions we telerraphed at once to our Minister 


hav ing a copy of the telegram sent to the British Fmbussador as | 
The telegram was as follows: "Strong order fo Relief 
tribution Government objects." I ‘ealled on the Vali 
on Saturday. He thinks that the sovernment should Nave « hand in 
the distribution of the money’ and he is not willing to take any 
responsibility without an order from Constant inople. 

Saturday night & new Attack was by Turks 
Kourds én or bot upon the villaces of Pertek and Til. At the 
time of the first attack, about two sa his AZO, very few were 


killed, but this time forty or fifty are reported as killed. I+ 


is also reported that Malatia and Arabkir have been again attacked 
Sueh things add to the general gloom and terror, fhere 18 & gener- 
al feeling vorosgfnat it may be the plan of the Turks to f inish up 
the Armenians altogether, Few of the people open their shopse The 


shops in the city, most of which belong to the Turks, are bringinc 
very little rent since the riot, as many of the Armenians are morv-= 


ing to Nezereh. The Turks in the city are anxious to have Mezereh 


attacked sO a8 tO restore the balance. The gloom seems to be even 
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ater than before the other massacre. Telegrams were received 


from both our Minister and the British Ambassador, 


in that dnstructions were sent by the Porte in regard to our 
11Sf-work. busy days as these ares Crowds: of poopie 
afe all. aay long, their. pitiful stories asking 


tor A thous ana Liras hav already been, Gi but 


it seems to have made little impression. Great care is taken t9 


sive aid only to those in absolute neede Careful lists are made 
in the villages of those WoO are in danger of starving. : Théese ars 
certified to by disinterested varties and then iis cali is sent to 
be distributed according to those lists. 

One things thet has helped to disturb the people 18,5 that a 
Catholic Padre has been going about witha urkish orfielal tell-~ 
ing the soaks. that the Armenian name is to be wiped out, and tre 
their only es@ape and hope of safety, if they do not wish to sania 


Moslems, is in becoming Letins. The official said the ssme thinse 
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In the Harpoot miesion field Latest rep tee 13 
tors and a gale because they refused to give up their 
to 


bah the One pastor, the oldest ordained man in the field w ho had 


? 


man, was called befere the Turks ond asked to 


x 
3 arr” up 4 strong, indepenaent been a 


é 


ny his fai th in omer to eave his Lites He “replied, "rT believe in 


Z 

God the in Jesus Christ the Son, the spirit the 
Comf orter" He Was again _Amportunea end threatened, hie on= 
ly reply was a of creed. He ‘ves cut down 


with those words upon his lips. 


Passing from the oldest pastor of the field to one of the young 


est workers, we will mention one young man, E greaua te from the 
class at Harpoot in *93. His experience 
had been most marve lous, having sought for years to find ea fai th 
which would bring him peace. For nearly three sean of — 

time he was in a cave in. the mountains, putt ing pimse1f to every 
hardship and affliction, hoping by the the flesh 
to Sind spiritual reste At last he found Christ. He - onee put 
himself under mission ins truc tion, ‘and his consecrat lon and spir- 
itwal power have been manifest from the first. He was in a vil- 
lage near Harpoot. Dur ing the riot he was taken before the Turks 
and asked to give up his faith in order that he might live and 
save the wife of his young wife, & graduate of the College. We | 


stood firme His end he himself was cut in pieces, 


as he could speak he 
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Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 


Boston, Mass. 


TIT have been writing all day and all yesterday, prepar- 
ing reports for Minister Terrell, so I cannot write much tonight. 


We place our loss at $88,000, of which $33,000 is personal — 


property, $44 ,000 buildings of the College and Mission, and $11,000 
stock and apparatus. The buildings saved are the High School 
Building, Boys' College, President's house and Dr. Barnum's house. 


All the rest are gone, 


They were set on fire one by one in the presence of the 


| - soldiers who made no effort to protect us. The buildings that 


remain were saved by the use of our new fire engine, so that has 


paid for itself, ani so has the water that was brought into the 


premises. Moreover the saving of these buildings saved more than 


500 lives of Christians who had taken refuge there, and prevented 


the annihilation of the evangelical work. 


- Three times the Turks sent word to us to come out of the 


building saying that it would surely be burned, but we said. "If 


it is burned we will die in it". 


death, my little boy sobbed: "It is not death I am afraid of, I 


am afraid I shall be wounded". As we were leaving the school yard 


with the marauders behind us my brave little wife said to me : 


Harpoot, Turkey, Nov. 20th, 1695. 


When we were all gathered in the Girls’ School yard expecting 
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“You go first". She would have put her body between me and the 


bullets. 

A Turk fired at us eaves times there, but God held his hand 
and he could not hit us though only fifty paces away. 

Great pressure has been brought to bear upon Christians to 
become Moslems. One of our College professors yielded. Prof. 
Nahigian has become a Turk. He did it save his wife 
ren. God have mercy on him! 
| One of my former pupils at Mardin died a martyr's death, | 
Boulus Barsome. He had done a noble work at Hulakegh. He and 
his lovely wife stayed with their people in the village until the 
last moment, although they were urged to leave. Then they came to 
Harpoot. — alae. Nov. 10th, the wife was killed by a bullet, and 

| a Monday, Boulus had his arm cut off and was then hacked to 
pieces. I cannot grieve for them. A noble otmn whose husband 
was one of re in the city said: "I am glad he is 


fone and we shall go soon", 


The kesarik preacher was tortured am killed. The Itehme 
pastor was killed. Others have been wounded. Word has come in 
slowly, for all communication is interrupted. Every day adds to 


the list of horrors. 


The fate of the survivors is even worse than that of those 


who have been killed. | The villagers wander about the fields, 


houseless, with scanty clothing and no food, and winter is upon 


them. Everywhere they meet with the dread alternative: “Become 
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Moslems or die”, We money tee their relief/j but it is a? 
question whether we shall be allowed to help them. 

We may all die yet but we have faced death for days and it 
does net seem such a terrible thing. I think it is the experience 
of all our missionary cire le that in the hour of eeteed we exulted 
in God. be is wonderful how God sustained us and made us feel 
that we were the victors a no the Turks impotent. - Our trust was 
placed where they could not toueh it. I realized then what Paul 

meant by lorying in tribulations. 

It seems as if these events mot lead to the envemtion-« of 
the country by foreign sabes. If it does the Turks may put an. 
end to us all first. If our work is allowed to go on we shall 
need money to rebuild and we ought to snladie te premises now. 
The buildings around is having been destroyed we shall be able to 
buy cheap this winter if we have the money: Where is the man who 
will came forward to raise Euphrates College out of the ashes aw 
build a new building in the ‘kingdom of Christ? ee kingdom 
mn not overthrown and t hough the enemies exult now their rr is 
short, f or Jesus shall reign where ‘er the sun doth his success ive 
now is the t me for God's people to 


show their faith in Chr ist s cause. I wish I cald speak so 


loud that all the Christians in America would hear it. Whether 
we die or live we exult in God. Tell His people to arise and 
build oee aekhe that are fallen and the temple that are ruined: 
‘This land is laid waste - Trebizond, Erzingan, Bitlis, Erz- 


room, Baiboot with their villages, Diarbekir and its villages, 
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~ Harpoot and its v fliages, Malatia, Arabkir, Peri, Paulu, Sivas ana Y 
their villages. think it is safe to say more 200 villages 

and cities have already been destroyed, “ 

We are stripped ourselves and it is hard to fet money. I 
have not changed my underclothes for 10 days and I do not know 
when I shall get a change. We are making bedding and trying to 
Sincerely yours, 


(signed ) F, Gates. 
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Novemb 21st. 
The apoligists for the beneficent am genial ruler of this 
land will doubtless try to make out that all this is the fault of 


Moslem fanaticism and quite contrary to the wishes of the Sultan. 


The government itself will represent, it has already begun to 


represent, that the Armenians provoked these attacks. 


As to the Armenians, in mos t places in this region they had 
given up their arms and cast themselves wholly on the protection 
of the government. The day before the outbreak here, the colonel 
in command telegraphed to his ¢amander-in-chief in Mezreh that 
the Christians had given up their weapons and cast themselves on 


the protection of the govermment with their women and children, 


and asked what they should do, He received no reply. 


To us it is perfectly plain that this thing emanated from the 


Sultan. For two months the Dersim and Moslem Kourds have been de- 


claring that they had orders fran the Sultan to kill the Chris - 


tians. The Turks in the cities also have said the same. Promi- 


nent Turkish officials have acknowledged that s uch an impression 


was prevalent. Then simultaneously with the proclamation of the 
acceptance of reforms all these different tribes of Meant and the. 
Turks dwelling in localities widely to It 
was like the calling out of the reserves, am it was accomplished 
in a way that showed that the forees were Aivestes by orders ema- 


nating fran one head, 


I believe it was a deliberate plan to exterminate the Chris- 
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tians so that they might not enjoy the benefits secured to them e 


by the Powers. 


As to ourselves, we were preserved only ee God's own providence | 
We were driven from place to plate. Our houses were plundered 
and we were fired upon within a stone's throw of the soldiers and 
they made no effort to protect us. Nay more the bullets of the 
soldiers and the pieces of a shell fran their cannon were found 
@mbedded in the walls of our houses. 
The responsibility for our pecuniary losses rests upon the 


government, and it should not be allowed to evade the issue in 


any way. 


(signed) FP. Gates. 
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school purposes. He adds, “If we live the work will go on nd we 


expect the Christiens of America to support us. Many letters ex= 
press the desire that we may St. home but we are not going to abandon 
our post. We expect the Christians of Americamxx to support their work 
here. We are ready to dle for it, they must be ready to give 
money for it. I would not exchange the peace and assurance of God's g 
favor and support teakx we now enjoy for the highest place in 


AmericaeWe may not live to see the consummation of God's purpose 


but He will accomplish His plasms and they will be good. Threats 


abound and the times are critical but in all these things we 


re more than conquerors through Hém that loved us.® 
In a latter under another date President Gatés says, "Now is the 
time for God's people to show their fai} in His causee I wish I 


could speak so loud that al] the Christians of America would hear 


it ®. whet he tyre die or live we exult in God. Tell His people 
to arise and build the walls that. are fallen and the temples that 


are ruinede" 
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Dear DY, Barton!- 


How strange ae geems not. to have Dr. 
Barton write to us in these days of sorrow “of his ‘foolings. We 


Lo get the wore from Japan, but it does seem. as. though 


today if would $2®em to cei as it would to one to come home ana 
| | 


ring father and mother only dead but buried. we may de 


‘Wat before this reaches you. We live in great cuneertainty. Rumor 


saves Malutia and Arabkir nave been again attacked (This bas been ae 


mies Jan. isi) and Saturday Pertek Til were aga in attack- 


* 


259 man in one place and 20 anothe killed. The.firss 


to be killed were those who had heeome lems durin: tne 


att Lack . in November. It seems as we were to have a repeti-~ 


= 


hen of disordses and horrorse Personally I put no confidence in 


promigas of protection. God may save,us again or it may be part 


of tha vlan that we lay down our lives for Cnrist.e We can hardly 


flee azaine Do "OU KNOW what it means to have an aged mother and 


"hoy 


an aged and invalid father soing through such scenes and bearing 


the loss of aii.things? If it were myseif alone it would not matx 


ter, but my hearts aches for them I snall never forget how I. sup- 


ported papa up to the College above that dark night, feoling .our 


way amonm: tre reluge?s on the stairs. Onee there there w 


> 


mough from the burning buildings ana@ papa weht slowly round lean~ 


ing on me to see tie tiames Llck up the puildings on whith he had 


spent se muen taouxn., tim? and money, while he knew that many of 
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the pecple for whom he nad labored iay dead in street and hame. 


It was awful ané his quist sadness makes tne tears’ came to my 


@ Very sweet home to ms for the past two or three montis. It had 


Still atfects me more than the sight of anv otner ruln. 


eyes aygary time I think or write of it. When some oie afterwards 


I wen: with Mr. Ellis to the terrace I looked on the blackened 


faliing walis cf our nouse with éry eyes even though it had been 


seen made very pretty and honelike by namna'ts deft fingers. I 


Booked unmoved on the ruins of tre Allen nouse and the Browne 


nouse, thie home of my dvildnood, but as I turned and looked at 


tur dear giris*’ school all sone, — to ery out loud and it 

I am so 
Siaad vur church was not poliuted in any Way many of the 
¢hurehes have vesne “Tt burned up soon. You cannot 


the wos of the peepie, tne ruins around us. It is. too 


awit). tts nistory ean never be written, As I tnink of our vesens 


‘id of tha.ruin worked it seems as though we had suffered just 
no ning and ah glad wea Lellow suf ferers in some neansure 
mignt soe matmma’s letter as weli as Will und Susia. God bless vou 
it 14 GUY 


Lovingly yours, 


(Signed) Emily C. Wheeler, 
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Dear Dre and Mrs.Barton:- | | 
On this my 68th birthday will I begin ny sad sad let  g 
| ter to you, for I feel sure that you will be together ere this 
erosses the Atlantie and have felt I e ould not write to one 
plone. Indeed we feel almost too to report the ead storye We 


ean never forget the days when from our roofs and windews we 
watehed the burning villages: and looked upon the half naked ref- 
ugees that came to the oie We felt sefe personally, ond doubt~ 
ed if our houses would be pilleged or burned. Mr. Barnum was s trom 
in the bslief ene should not be molestede We believe the 

au' horities who affirmed that nothing would happen to the city, 
and we 311 were deceived. It was only the night before the at= 
tack that he came down and told us that we bet ter be prepared 

te go to the Allen house as our naan was outside and might be 
ir, danger as well as nis owne We knew that a strong Sibdine | 
omsinst MreBarnum existed among some of the lurks. I ¢snnot un= 


derstand why for he has been the perfect gentleman to the Turks. 


We did not leave our howe till the attack had begun and some _ 
kilied. We saw the people gethering on the heigh ts below US, 

the cennom planted in the Turkish grave=yard. The balls from the 
Minnie rifles whizzed the air we stood in our roof 
to watch. Mrakllis who was with Mire Wheeler in our pretty pare 


lors, fave Wheeler his ride as usual oh the roof. We had our 
lunch in the parlor as my pores had sone home to look after her 


‘“ouse in a Turkish aiaPter; and the lower part or the house was 
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| 
filled with our neighbors. A little after 12 Pera, we heard a 
end also a ery from the for us to Mr.Ellis 
and Garabed our boy took Mr. Wheeler up in a small rocker and all 
we met seemed ready to help him one Mr.Ellis wen t back for the 
rolling | chair and Garabed for a warm cover ing for Mr-Wheeler. 
‘Emily, and with such wraps as we could carry. 
In the moming we had sent a bag and basket also av lise to Mr. 
Allen's. When we reached the Allens, the a rive balls and come 
balle were rien fired into our part of the city and quite a 
nu,ber of hcuses were on fire mia fast below MreAllen's. His 
house was filled with frightened people. Mr.Ellis took charge of 
My.Wheeler in the large hall that was kept free for the sick ones 
I went for a student to assist him for 1 saw the Allen house 
would soon be on fire. Found °+Bartan of eawied ot ax who stood by 
him till we real the College. Also two students to take his 
yelling iste. 1 forgot all my things I had sent over in the 
morning, so did Be and Ze and we nad only what we had on and 
some wraps. No change or rubbers for the damp ground, which we 
scon needed. We went first to the che yard se aned 
tected from the balls. Soon it was rep orted that the Allen house 
was on fire and the robbers were in the girls’ school. The cry 
Game the mounteins". We started but soon returmed onvineed 


we were coing into greater danzgere We went back to the girls’ 


yard. Some were wounded and a Turk came around the corner and 


began to fire his revolver Upon USe Some one suggested the Col» 


lere and we rade 4 somewhat hurried flight to ite There we de = 


? 
\ 


Se 


termined to stay even it the but 1ding went up in the flames. We 
all chose it rather than f2l1 into Turkish hands. We were offeres i 
a safe conduct to Nezereh but we were firm. Nearly five hundred - 
were in the building with us and would have been given up to the 
tender mercies of the Turks had we left, and now not one college 
building would remain, At. one time it looked as if we should ae 
all ge up in a fiery chariot together. Allmwere elem but but Her 
bert Gates who said he was not afraid to die but did net wish to 
be burned. I told him we should soon be suffocated by the smoke 

— anid not suffer much or longe It was an awful moment but we were 
all together and none seemed to have fear. We shall never forget 
this day the 12th and the night with the flames and clouds of 
eribike so dense ebout use Thousands were watching the flames that 
spat far into the skies. Hiegan was at Nezereh in the house of a 
feienary Turk The night before we had watched his house burn and 
heen told that he and all his family were in ite He was veut 
sy the kee Pasha’'s command and his family and brought to 
Negerehe He said the whole hill was lighted up ae the nabs 

wes that we were in 1%, but the Turkish K told him we. 

were safe. All sorts of reports went to the villages and were 
used to persuade the people to give up their fai th. "Mr. Whee ler 
had been beheaded while reading his ible; Emily and I ezried 


off. Mr.Bsrnum had on a big turban and also Mr.Ellis, while the 


others were dead except the women". Our house was plundered while 


we were at the Allen's, so also Mr.Barnum’s. ProfeMe said it 


wee nlundered by the servants and Koords of one of Harpoo t's ine 
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fluential Turks, and our things were seen at the homes of some 
| | of the elite of the eity. Mir. Ge tes" things are thought to be 
the possessicn of a in a place neare So you can judge ~ 
WhO planned this affair. For nearly forty years 


we have been here and never dreamed that we had such neighbors. 


Tt seems *0 me ws can never have eontiaence in wuicse 
"Bow ean we live together" said one who has been in most of these 
“homes to heal the body. We were slow to believe it eould be. We 
are in the College and shall stay here till spring D.V. when we 
expect és lezve for America if Mr.Whee ler can travel. We should 
not leeve but it seems wiser as things are; we ‘shall have no 


home here. 
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Mr. Wheel er and. Allen this calamity better than we 
feared, phowen Mrs. Allen is now very lowe We had ne ther beds 
aor food at first. fhe boys brought in beds for Mr, Wheeler and 
we found an ola AMAiS pve in the buidling which we put across ‘x0 
beneh¢s and placed vim in it. We made é eds as soon as we sould Set 
wool, Prof, Zenetzizian brought us four large rugs and 4 nice 
lamp. Mr. Gates lent @ spring bed for Mr. Wheeler and a bureau 
for bai Some of ou® chairs were brought in by the boys among tha 


4 large roeker which Mr, Wheeler use. and a‘ steamer Giair. We are 


very comfortable in the library where we find so many of our old 
pooks. We also have the mathematical room for a bed-reom and 


BLiits has a room neare He is a wrest Help us in caring for 


Wheeler. Busy fingers nave made graments so we feei cor- 


ally goes to the Barnumb’s for mealse Mr. Wheeler and 


227 are, iver. Lears wlli eome when we open the hot covers and 
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Simple). We think of the hungry 
Cannot reache We Weep the widows ana 
with those wno botter be dead than alive, their manhood and woman= 
one’, we think of t he unprotected women and giris in captiv- 
ity and a slgh eomes from dees dewn that is more wearing than 

te cre. Look over our GesOiated fleld, see the sanctuaries 
iuted, the pastors and preachers and teachers slain and 
and we refuse to ne comfort ede Oh, wee and sisters we are 
glad cur pretty home with atl ats comtorts is gone. The broken, 


falling walls are more in keeping with our feelings as we think 
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/ 
of thase aan families and broken hearts, we shed no tears tor 


our homsbat we ery to God as never peters for these persseuted 
for th, name of Cha vist. We claim His promises to this same Chrtet 
and deg Him to streteh forth His hande We nave iittle 
faith in European Powerse Ws cannot. see how they can meet the 
Gase, but God can. We know not how but Hie ehbhaN te infinite 

and He is Omnipotent. 

Tite’ station wisned me to be in America this winter to repro 
wen® the case, Mir, Gates sald, "You ¢an do a greater work than 
you.could here b So we thought to go and asked for a 
sat ondue t put it was eold and rainy when it came and tn MOUT 


tains ¢overed vitn snowe Some of our native friends said it meant 


ageath to bir. woeeler and YCaSSians were abroad sand would not 


Gare Tor our cuard, we snould be robbed snd ieft to freeze and 


Starvee Others thought us needed nsre to provect the Colleges as 
threats were made that the Qollepe would be burned if we were nov 
nere. i anmcou rared the reop ening of the schoois as s00N 4S pos= 
sible. Mr. Gates asked if it would not be too noizy for us. “a 
lied “We Rad always been in the noise save in the two months 
in our new home." 

Dear Mr. Bar’ ton we w sicome you nome Prom Japan to your work 
in Boston. Your Aeart aches with ours but we will look up, Lors 


to Koward and Maude I am glad they are not heree Love from us 
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1861- 7% Papers on the Relations of Missionaries to 


the Native Church. (Bequeathed to the 
American Board by one of its Secretaries, 
George W. Wood.) 
Statement (translation) addressed to All 
Christian Churches by the Pera Protestant © 
Armenian Church, Constantinople 1861 (copy) 


Explanatory Document by a Committee of 
Constantinople Station (copy), 1861 


Letter of Chaplain C. B. Gribble (original) 
Secretary Wood, and the Reply (copy), 1864 


Letter of the Mission Committee to Chaplain 
Gribble, 1864 


Letter of Secretary Wood to Chaplain Gribble, 1864 


Letter from Henry Venn, Secretary of C.M.S. to 
Henry Jones, Secretary of Turkish Missions Aid 
Society, 1865 


Report (copy) of Committee on Relations between 
Missionaries and Native Pastor and Churches, 1866. 


Report (copy) of a larger Committee on the same 
subject, adopted by the Mission in 1867 
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Letters 
Barnum, H. N. 
Fnglish, Janet (Mrs. Wm. F.) 


Fowle, Carrie P. 


Hamlin, Mary E. (Mrs. a 


House, J. Henry 


Hubbard, Emma 


Perry, Henry T. 


Riggs, Edward (1869) 
Riggs, Elias 
Van Lennep, Henry J. 
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CHARLES E. SWETT. Por af Wisi. onal House 


General Business Agent. 


SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 
| | | 


Flushing, 
Near rent I am just in receipt of tester: 
Si: Fowle, Cesaréa, Turkey, with request that i have a copy made of . 
the part which veties ¢ o her Kindergarten work and sent to you. I am 
accordingly enclosing it to you hewenttty and have no doubt that you 
will greatly enjoy reading it. 


Yours very truly, 


a 
4 
4 
FLQANAE 
4 


: ‘Tat me tell you a little about the Kindergarten. Last August 
Wiss Fannie Burrage, who had been a missionary here for eight years bee 


fore, returned to us after having spent two years in America, to visit 
her friends and study Kindergarten and other things. She came back 

» full of enthusiasm for her work, and has put most of her time into the 
| two Kindergartens in Cesarea and Talas. The one I have been working 


for most is the Cesarea Kindergarten (five miles from here). Some of 


the time there have been nearly 70 little children in it, and we have 
‘been very much cramped for room, Vartuhee is still the native teach- 
er, but Miss Burrage is there much of the time. Then there are two 


young girl assistants who are very helpful, two of whom are taking reg- 


q ular Kindergarten instruction from Miss Burrage in order to be able to 


teach other such schools. 

| | We are in great trouble just now, and for two weeks the school has 
j | been dismissed, because the building where it was has been suonsunsel 

4 in great danger of falling in} The walls are stone and it has a 

heavy earth roof put over large beams just as all houses are made here- 


abouts, We have truch rain and snow this winter, and sunny days follow 


ing have sent much aatetene into these roofs so that nearly every house 


has leaked badly, As many as 15 houses have fallen in, and nearly a 


seore of people have been erushed to death! Of course, with bul ging 
walls and heavy aripping foots making cracking sounds and sometimes 


sending down a little earth to warn us of the danger, we couldmt risk 
the lives of so many little people, and the school is elesed. Ever — 
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ing the love of the Saviour, not only to the ehildren, but alse to 


| when the Armenian Christmas comes. 


sinee then, we have been scouring the city to find some other place 
that will do until the summer vacation but we have been unsueeessful{ | = 
hope long before this letter reaches you, we shall have found a tempoe 
- rary home for the school, but we on feel that we must have help to build . 
a good school building to belong to this work, I have just sent a — 
letter to the Woman’ s Board, asking for $ 3000. to enable us to buy a 
: place and buile @ good school building such as we need! May Ged put 

- inte the hearts of some good people to reach out the helping hand, ae 


end set the school upon hts feet in such a way that it Shall ever be a 


blessing to this regiont The little children love the school very 
dearly; the parents are enthusiastic over it and the changes they see 


ain their little. ones. It as proving itself a wonderful means of teach 


their parents, and it is opening the eyes of many people in oni to 
the eare and training of these little ones, Just think, with such 


training, what different men and women the eccupants of those ting 


chairs eusht to make from their fathers and mothers! What great and 


good things may not we hope and expect from these little people! 


We had a very merry Christmas for them about the middle of Jan. 


Many of the parents came to see 
their children’ s pleasure and we had the use of a large school room for 


the exercises, Many finely dressed ladies came and sat with the water 


dripping from the ceilings upon their nice clothes while they listened 
to the sweet story of the Christ-child in the manger and the shepherds 


and the wise men, &c. The children had free gymnastic exercises and 
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| gute little songs and games in Turkish and Armenian and English, One 
little girl with blue eyey and flaxen hair stood up in @ chair and made 
an address of welcome to the audience, and another little one ended the 


exercises by thanking the audience for listening to them so patiently 
and pleasantlyl After singing "Little Bo Peep", *Thumbkins says, I? 12 


dance", ‘Jack Frost®, and quite a number of 8.5. songs and others, the 


wonderful Christmas tree was unloaded of its bright gifts! First 


each little ehild had some work of his or her own to give to their par- | 


ents, and then, how the many pairs of black eyes and the few pairs of 
blue eyes aid shine and*twinkle as cards, oranges, dolls for girls and 
- serap and picture books of toys for boys found their way to the little 
‘people! How tightly the little girls hugged their dollies, and how 
: radiant the small boys looked from behind their large serap books} 


This was a wonderful event in the lives of these little children, for 


I presume not more than one or two had ever seen a Christmas tree be- 


fore! 


Now, dear friends, I wonder if some of you can’t help us about 


that $ 3000. Haven’ t you some dear Grandpa or Grandma, some Unele or 


Aunt, or parent or friend who is looking about for a sure and safe bank 
where he can invest eit asum? Tell them this is a perfectly safe 
investment and that the interest paid a. the principal is very large; 

often exceeding the value of the principal in a single year! Tell 


them that the records of this bank and its accounts are carefully kept 


up in Heaven, Tell them that this ig the oldest bank ever started, and 
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/ has never failed, and can never do so, for Jesus Christ, who watches 5 


all its doings has said ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.* And you, children, do not 
be discouraged if you can t do great things with much money. Do what 
you ean, give what you can, pray very earnestly for this saeei, and 
for all our Master’ s work all over the world, and I am sure the bless — 
ing which we need will come. 
Very sincerely your friend, 
In me Name, 
Carrie P. Fowle. 


Address 
Mrs. James be povte, 


Casarea, Turkey, Asia. 
Open via London. 
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M FORM S6 10-36 


ail ies CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 
: | Date June 3, 1937 
HE AMERICAN BOARD 
Fer Miss Knapp From Dr. Bell In re. 


Here is a letter that Dr. ee Riggs wrote to Dr. 
Maclean of Princeton when he (Riggs) was applying to the 
American Board for appointment as a missionary. I know, of 
course, that Dr. Riggs' letters are already bound up in a 
volume reposing in the Andover-Harvard Library. I think, 
however, that you have a place for miscellaneous documents. 
Anyhow, it would be well to file this away where it can be 


glanced over 1a case anyone — care to write about Dr. 
‘Riggs. 


Sometime ago Vharies Trowbridge Higgs was writing 
the Life of his father, if [I am not mistaken. It might be 
that he would wish to see a letter of this sort. We can 
talk the thing over, if you ‘hink it necessary. Otherwise 


let's file it away. 
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Doc. No. 
III. Documents 
A. Mission 
1. Educational 
a. Athens School of Religion: 
Summer Work Report, 1925, 105B-. 108, 
b. Educational Council, Near Hast 
Mission, 1927-9 : 109 - 117. 
ec. American School for Girls, Scutari: 
Letter to "Jaffrey" about Dolls 
Received, 1925 118 
2. Mission Meeting | 
a. Annual sermon 1923, Ernest Pye 


b. Mission veeting studies, 1925,E.Pye 119p 


3. Re Henry Martyn's Tomb: 
Letters of W. Paton and E. W. Riggs, 


1928 496 


kh. News Bulletins of the American Board 
Mission in Syria 1926-7, Nos. 2-7 


Tributes: 


Chambers, Robert and Elizabeth L. a 
128¢ 
Graffam, Louise 


Holt, Sophie «128, 
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Daily Vacation Bible Schools in Greece 103 & 
For the second year special work has been undertaken during the summer for the 
children in refugee camps in Greece under the general direction of the World's Sunday 
School Association. Last summer Daily Vacation Bible Schools were conducted by eleven 
students of the School of Religion, which is located in Athens. The refugee populatio 
of Thessaly and Macedonia centres about Salonica, the Thessalonica of Paul's day. In 
the vicinity of Athens there are five groups: Kokkinia, Lipazma, Derghouti, Singrou 
and Amaroussia. These eleven leaders in religious education lived among the destitute 
people that they might understand them better and help them to the utmost of their. 
ability, <A series of pictures illustrate the fine report just made to the World's 
Sunday School Association and the International Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools which rendered material assistance. 

Bible instruction formed part of each day's program, Then there - were songs, 
drills, Armenian folk dances, Pilgrim's Progress, using large colored pictures and 
hand work, "About forty children attended our Vacation Bible School in Kokkinia, 
After an opening prayer and hymn we divided them into two groups and had indoor and 
outdoor games with them, to lead them to cooperative work, self-government and obser- 
vation. It was a great surprise to parents to see teachers and preachers playing with 
their children. After the games we took the children inside the wooden hut and told 
them Bible stories, Then with a song and closing prayer dismissed them. The children 
eavh Sunday visited sick refugees and helped them with a small gift. Within one year 


these barefoot and half naked children contributed 700 drachmas (about $12) and gave 
so others in worse condition." 


3 


> ECHORS OUT OF THE HEAT ANF BURDEN OF A 
. SUMMER'S SERVICE. 


Being Exéerpts from tne full reports of gleven students of the 


School of Religion, Athens, Hegurding their Sumer’s \Ork in 


Fields of Opportunity and Need. 


04 oteiil@xX nder Oe, 
Paleon Fhaleron, (Athens) 
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Athens and its environs now is a city of a million people. Jalonica, 

ina saebad city of the coumtry is the busy center of commercial and industrial 
lite @or the northern Gre The refugee population of 
Macedonia is distributed over various areas, gever theless centering to & con- 
siderable extent in end about Selonicae the ereat refugee areas in the vicinity 
of Athens are organized into some yive camps: Kokkinia, Lipasme, Derghouti, 
Singrou, and Amaroussia, and vary in copaiation from 15000 to 65000. 

From its inception the of Heligion has rirmly to the 

vietion that two svat principles are to guide its waste ant life,~— 
an earnest seeking to know the truth through Jesus Uhrist on the vasis of ex- 
perience; sharing this life throwh practical service with tien and wowen and 
Little Laren. Lonseguently, throughout the school year are en- 

gaged in some form of work in the camps; DSunday venoolis, Uiuods, Christian 
indeavor societies, Preaching Services, Playground ork and Hospiatl visiting. 


During the summer vacation, they scatéer throuhout Greece in similar service, a- 


adding to the above, the organis ine and promoting ov Vacation Bible Schools. 
The term=-time practical work and paytioularly the work Of the 
students nas been made possible by iriends who have cooperated with the school 
in sharing this wider vision of service in behalf of peoples for whom the 
circumstances of life duping the past decade have deen exceedingly ACaVY 


National armenia and India Association, the Bible 


amone these :riends are tne 

WLSSLON Ala Satlonal ounoay oocliety, tne and 

walonica stations, and Others. Now tne summer nas passeds the students, Like 


the apostles of old, have returned vy twogs and threes trom their risélds of 


labor, aud herewith tell in part some of the things tney have seen and heard 


ana endeavored to 
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& Fruitful Sumer Por the School of Religion in Athens. 
Instead of resting during the summer vacation, the students went out to 

nelp in social and religious work in the refugees campse ‘hey not only worked 
through churches and sunday schools already established, out organized Vacation 
Bible Schools and Clubs, and @divised otier new ways Of expressing @ neighoorly 
spirite Some of their many interesting experiences and conclusions we wish 
share with you, told in tne students’ own words,’ their English left as they wrote 


it, unrevised. 
| "Living Right *hen" 


is preat privilege as practical courses, to and wrk ror Our sis- 


ters and brotnerse in order to ren tne dizficulties tne people and ree 
the same and think as they think one-must live righ} among tiem in tents or in 
wooden roounis crowded together. You son see the anside of every nouse, their 

i 


eaxe'’ 


nebits and vurniture, and hear so easily every thing that they s 


Clubs Overcoue Pr judice. 
"ZT had clube Armenian Immigrant Girl's Club about thirty, all 
ureso lans in some ways prejudiced against us as propagandists - with no pre-= 
vious religious education and very little knowledge or the bible. i saw their 


l@nging Yor future homes and in some way vor petter Lifee I studied with them 


family= then biographies of devoted pioneer women. One day they Bold me with 


Ra smilie thet Wothers tO Corie ii 1t were aLlLowede 
Naa. SUCLAIS, PICNICS, and e were all friendse™ 


© 


Wee Ke uney were all protestants 


and nad knowledge of the 3ible, Dut no interest expecting repetitions Of what 


they sald tney already knewe aney were mostly working in factories. 
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Many of them did not kmow how to reads I formed a class to teach them. You 


66A€ see how grateful and interested they waee. You could see, though in sorrow, 


their pleepy, tired and pale faces, faliing on the venches sometimes, yet happy 


end contente" 


liy Sunday School Class of Big Girls» 
taught songs to sing at the Sanday ani Different services. We 
used to g0 to the Hospital and sing there, carry flowers and repeat versese 
[t was so toughing how the sick people sang togetner and thagked Gode" 
Friendly Vis itse 
{ visited the peopie Once of twice a week with the pastor's w i¥e e In 
one tent a' young widow with two children: One cannot speak but hears, and perhaps 
heeds immediate help. Here is an Old woman all alone in the worlde A young 


cirlg is sick under a4 tent, wet arfger a heavy raine Here is & tamily whose 


boys are bad- ano the r unhappy alway s guarrellLinge nce I saw and aged woman 
just arbived frou CLOnstagthmople, her Daggage loste We had to work a week or 
two through Immigrant Service to get her things badk." 
Men's Bible Class. 
"i had a class of mene It was a nev experience fp@ me and helpful in 
many respects to come into touch with srown people and have a wider range of 


View pointse" 


studied chapters of Betts'"How to Religion” and Hasileit*s 


21 wvwenooi Liie beac he rg* interest Wore anda e 


tne Most sucgesful Parte 
"We round great joy and interest in visiting some young wen and talking 
Over their proolens, and helping as wuch as We ‘this personal 


contact proved to be the most successful part of our entire worke™ 
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Vacation Bible schools. 


In DPerghouti 


“We had about 60 pupils and everyday the following lessons: 


le Recitations - 5ible passages or poems 
2e Dongs 


Je Drills 


Lan iO LK Gances 


Or 


Story - Pilgrim's Progress with big coloured pictures. 
Tne pupils were very angious to listen an@ learne"™ 


Teachers and Preachers Play little Unildrens 
"Apout forty children could regulzrly attend our Vacation Bible school 


+ 


ln KAOKMINLG e after an Opening hymn and prayer we Glivided tnem into two groups 


and had indoor end outdoor games with them to lead them to cooperative wor kx, 
self-government and observation. It was a great surpkkse to parénts to see 
teachers and preachers playing with Little children. after the genes we took 
the children inside the wooden nut, and told them stories, them with a song and 
closing aver dismissed theiie We trons lated into armenian two of Miss 


Jeanette rerkin's stories, “ihe fairy GOdmother'’s cift™ and “The Boy iho 
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"ine chiicren eacn sunday Visited sick Lh ang ne 


with a small gift. Within ne year these barefoot and half-naked children 
700 drachmas which _— about $12, and gave to others in worse condition." 

"One Sunday they sang a hymum at the tent of a sick old woman. . ahe Text 
sunday when we asked them to tell us bout their impressions a boy of ten 
yearn Old saids Sir, when we entered the tent, I thought thet there one 
coudd hever get vetter put on the cOntrary worse and worse, because it was 


terribly this” in’ such e~sympathizing and meiemoholy~ tone 


that we were deeply toushede™ 
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| & Pair Chance in hipasma. 


"We have given a fair chance to our children in Vacation Bibie school to 


learn hymns, songs and prayers, to play nice -ames, ang also to igarn sole 
physical training and manual work as well as a little English. liisses Parou- 
hie Varjabediam and Blise Derhagopian from the Amer toan Junior College have 
greatly and conscientious—dy assisted Use What impressed us most was that 
thirty boys and girls who might otherwise help their varénts financially by 


shining shoes or do ing hendwork attended this school to satisfay their thirst ror 


mental training, the parents wishing it SOe 


iLiost Backward. Re Camp = Singroue 

"ih the southern outskirts of Aitieein located On a& high plain are planted the 
refugee barrackse Mere are about 16000 Greeks and 1LY00—Z2000 
Armenianse The Greek refugees are in general living under petter conditions 
than weir Armenian companionse The number of widows is co usiderab leo" 

Half of the camp is composed of large oarracks bullt of a regular plane 
Hach group of six forms a square, leaving a large Open place used as a courtyard. 
For each scuare there are two wells and tv0 water=closets. Besides, there are 
some two-storied buildings built by a company for rente other hald@ of 
the cap Ls cormed of irregular barracks, brick walied houses and tents, much 
crowded.e ‘tne pastor of the evangelical church, ‘or example, with his wide and 
two daughters of twelve and sourteen , lives in a single hut 10 A lo fee te 
But again such families are looked upon as fortuenate by others of still 
narrower meanse" 


"In.some barracks. there are no partitions dividing them #e into rooms. 
In one long room there Live more than fifteen families much like animals in a 


stebilee.comeone..in.one.corner sings abud while in the Other some one has 


gone tO bede One laughs while another weepse 4 few days ago 4 mother 
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told me how she feared the approaching wintere "For' she said, ‘last winter 


there were days when 4 could not cook any foade I could not build a fire inside 
the room for we have no fireplace nor chimney, nor could I do it outside 


on account of the raine" 


No Water! 

"Although there were two wells for each court, almost no water AS in theme. 
Me has to draw water at least 20 times, bit by bit to fill a gasoline Cane to 
aid the people, the move rnerit has arranged for automobiles to viii water but 
that is not erough eithere . One meets women who wander here and ther for hours 
to fill their pails with we tere It ie & pitiful si gent to- watch the poor 
mothers and daughters, pare foo ted sowwbing round the auto, pushing and pulling 
at each other, to get near the tanks and Only those feel the happdest who come 
but with their pails filled, no matter whether their dresses are torn and 
themselves wete 

The troub le comion to all is malaria, and sore eyes among the children be- 
cause of the dirt and the duste At the Opening of the omar ten per cent of 
the children died of measlese" 


Teck of Schogts. 


the government nas provided for the Greek children three schools with 

Student body numbering abQut S00. The Armenian children have Only single 
room, adso used for church on sundayse The students nwiber 800 at the moste 

{f only one vifth of the population of the camp is composed of children of 

“chool age, there should ve Little less than 4000 children in the schools. 
Whereas she tact is there are ohly 1000 boys <irls attending the gnools, 
and these irregularlye The remaining 3000 are spending thetr days in nothing 
but occupa tions". 


Unsocial Condi tions 


“dere-the-refugees.form.a.camp, but not a society or community. 


“Verybody is for himself, and each chance velongs to the strongeste Tne binding 
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link even in many families is the oneness of the surname, not the oneness 


of the heart. . though the economic conditions are not ampie still not a 
week passes by without a marriage taking playee The only social life the 
enjoy is in where they drink, sing, dance and snoute 
There are as many coffeehouses as there are grocery~shops, periiaps mores 

te o1e Looks at the inner folds ofthe refugee camp life one oan pla inly 
see sad demoratli aation and degeneratioOne A young boy killed uis sister, 
@ young his good wife, ono ther knocked out his wifesfeyes, while 


beatiag, driving out, and insulting are things in many homese” 


“There are three religious service=-centers in the camps: le the Greek 
Orthodox Church, a nice large buiding, specially repaired and prepared for 
that purposes; dhe sue ll bal#-parrack of the Armenian Gregorian, used 
for & school on week days; de & sma 11 tent where the Armenian “Evangelical 
congregation nolds servicese 

Very few people attend the two former services and avong the woOrghippers, 
not a young man. Not more than one per cent ‘i the whois population attends 
the Vhurch services except on festival days. without eny religious interest, 


men have become materialistic and neglect all moral responsloilitiese 


“he Greatest Neede 


he greatestneed of the refugees nas veen moral and spiritual, not 


imaterial. The day is past when the immediate need of the refugees was 


financial help. ‘dhe greatest need of the refugees is morale” 
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Good News from Sater ine 


Exaterini, a town near Salonica, presents a bright contrast to this dark 


oieture. It was rounded by a large group ol evange lical greek refugees, who 
are trying to _ it & truly Christian towne 

Mr.Christos Vais, sent to this community, he lped during the sumer in all 
branches of church work, and reportss 

"The peop.ie in Bkaterine were enough willing to respect the teacning of 
the Bible, the life and the speech of our Miagster Jesus Christ, and they tried 
to put it. in actione ihey tried to be present in all religious meetings 
although they have no comxortable church yete Many times we ha& our worship 
outside. in the dDpen air, but recently they have vegan their — ithe 
number of the congregation was over dQUe- They need first of all a aye giend 
pastor e pray that God tO whom these peOple belong, wili pless them in all 
cases." 


“a 


lireGurlekian, uaving spent the summer in Salonica, reports church and 


Sunday school work, Vacation Bible schools and especially his Talks with 


Religious and Literary Men. 
“Religion, God, Christ and the Bible,- all of these are wisunderstoode 


some Of tne literary men are agnostics Or atheists. yome Of the religious men 
are dOgmatic and think in metaphysical terms. Both literary ana rc ligious men 
with woom 1 came in contact (except a tew) think of life on material linese For 


them moral and spiritual life has no meanings By one the Bible is called the 


Sook of the segenteenth centmmg. To another religious truths are not practical, 


but ratner, unnatural, and not to be preached." 


She liost } 


for the present is a press and a newspaper On evangelical daily OT weekly, 
enowing’ the meaning Of life, of religion, of the Bible,- a magazine like the 


tian Century Or tne Christian 
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I have published a pamphiet called "Zhe Artiénian People and its Leaders", 


in which I have discussed these questions of literature and leadership. 


How to Christiamize the Whole Near. Haste One Man's Plans 


. Where is a remant anong the refugees who believe that it is not through 


the blind forces of the universe that they have suffered so long but that God 
who has let them be persécuted and crucified is a loving Father who has a 


ood plan for them to make them lights to the people who are still in utter 


darknesSe — And can there be any miss ionary nation so effective and appealing 

to the Mosleas in Turkey as the pe rsecuted Armenians and Greeks who are endea- 

voring to forget their parents, brothers and sisters were mecilessiy tortured 

and slain by the lurks, will seas "\e are your peothears and sisters, we love 

you and are ready to do our best for youe* "Porvive us « » as we have rorgivene"™ 
‘7 believe that the shortes-t and m0 st ef fective Way Ot Uhristianizing 

Moslem iurkey is by Christim izing the Oppressed Armenians and the Balke ng 

COuntries. And it seems to me that the best way of Christ ianizing tie 


wmerians andthe Balkan countries-‘is through the school of Religion type of 


school." 
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es Statistical Summary of the Work for the Sumer Months 
“me 1~Sept. 20,1925. 


Plase of Work Mame of Students. Vac.Bible schls. vundey Schis. Girls'Club C.R. Congre 
Boys & Girls Boys & Girls 


Demiriiien  1P — 
Apkarian 


Mokkinia Eampartcomian 5 200 
Derzharnprian | | 
| Hadidian | 
Derghouti Paparian | 25 BS 70 90 55 18 400 
Benjilien — 
Berea lazari@es 20 
terini Vais 50 60 500 
3 280 65 68s 1410 


students have worked in eight centres and have served about fifteen hundred 
Ge | 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


MAR 30 1927 


ANS. 


From Report on Cyprus Student Vacation Work | 


During the summer two Armenian students from the 
school of Religion spent their three months’ vacation dis- 
tribiting books and tracts in the island of Cyprus. This 
literature was in the Arabo-Turkish.language, and was dis- 
tributed among the 60,000 Moslems of the island. The sales, 

at prices sufficient partially to cover costs, totaled 9600 
books and tracts. Free distribution of some hundreds more 
brought the total up to 10,000. The full significance of 
this work lies “beyond the printed page" because it should 
be borne in mind that the book or tract was the means of 
creating opportunity for personal conversation ané contact 
in the earnest spirit and good-will of Christ. Also can 
Jesus's words in spirit md in deed be more beautifully set 
forth than it has been by those two Armenian young men: "Love 
your enemies; pray for them that persecute you.” 


From letter from Dr. MacCallum, August 18, 1926: 


| I enclose a copy of part of a letter I have just. 

received from Mr. Manoushagian who is a sraduate of our 
Seminary in Marash and has been been in Cyprus now for some 

years. He is a very hard worker and is always fault of en- 
thusiasm and keeps up under very trying circums tances. You 
will see from this letter how deeply interested he is in the 
kind -of work the two Armenian students sent down to Cyprus 
this sumner are trying to do. some of us have felt for a 
long time that if we couwld concentrate on this sort of work 


in territory outside of Turkey but yet on the borders of this 
land we might accomplish more than if we confine o:rcelves 


only to the opportunities that are now onen to us in this land. 


Manousnagian’s expertené® is a example of the ypracti- 


1LIty of such a method as I have referred to. 


= 


(Manoushagian letter) tT am very glad 


> 
vO Live to them our Message about JOSUS 


~ 


began to come to our services, sppecially to hear ny wife’s 
Sermons. She believed in Jesus and confessed Him befo'e 
the people, She said to me many times, "Baptize me,” but 
I could not, saying to her "After a while,” Now she is6.4t 


Osanna; Many Turk fanilies 


n 

Majesty Sherif Hussein, ex-arab 
King. I sold him toth Turkish and Arabic Bibles, and Gospels 
to his people; Mulla Said Bey, who was a’ freatly honored man 
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at Constantinople, and his brother Mesaid Bey, Sadik Effendi 
and his family visit us, with their wives, and I visit them 
with my wife. \ few weeks aco for two hours we talked about 
the conscience of man by which God speaks to us every day so 
thant we cannot be éxcused.. Rom. 2:15-16. There was a 
Christiam brother with me.in that visitation. I could write 
you may passages but my time is short. I must spend my time 
for my Jesus. Excuse me, my dear Teacher. TI need an Armenian 
Koran to compare the bible with the Koran, I must know the 
Koran; to catch them with their own boox. | | 


During wy last tour I visited 500 villages, traveled 


1,644 miles, sold 3,000 Eibles and New Testaments, and many 
tracts were distributed successfully. 


De. MacCallum, Novémber 4, 1926: 


I am enclosing a copy of & letter I have just received 
from Mr. Manoushagian of Nicosia.....eI think Mr. Manoushagian's 
letter is important not only because it gives some sidelights 
on the work of these two students, but also because of its clear 


presentation of the situation in Cyprus as regards the Moslems 


there and the possibility of working among them. IT wish we 
could in some way gives Mr. Manoushagian some definite support 
which would enable him to devote nimself more fully to this work 
in which he is so deeply interested. 1 am sending him a@ bosz 

of the Turkish edition of Pilgrim's Progress for which, as you | 
will see, he says there is a great demand. He makes a certain — 
percentage on all the books he sells which of course helps him _ 
@ littie. You will notice his attitude towards the teformed 
Presbyterian Mission there. Considerable pressure has been 
brought to bear on him to induce him to accept the doctrines and 


practices of the .eformed Presbyterian Church, but he has felt 


wnavi Ga [et to yield to 


(Manoughasian letter, Oct. 21) 

I advised them from my own experience what I had known 
in my Cyprus life. briefly I can say that what I did I told 
bem: going to the villages, giving lectures in Moslem schools, 


and I said, "If you start your work you will find opportunities." 


I don*t know why, but either they could not find time to sive, 
or from other causes they could not go to the villages, except 


pernaps to two or three only. I invited them to our entertain- . 
ments S or 9 times and my wife washed their clothes as long as 

tney were at Nicosia. Ll invited &ke with them Moslems to talk 


by night about what we can do for our Moslem friends in Cyprus 
and vhe Moslems said “We an orphanage; we need a higher 
School, we need a hall in which can be given lectures about 
fruths, which we need in our lives, etc...and they are waiting 
yet. (Sxeuse me, the ef. Presbyterians can do nothing among 
the Turks, at all, at all. They have come for Greeks and cannot 
do anything. They are gxpr inexperienced mm, cannot do......) 
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I'll mention only one instance of my own work. I visited 

the Central prisons at Nicosia, amd Atalasga, near Nicosia. 

I asked the officers if I may give the prisoners bibles or 

New Nestaments. They said, "Go, and get permission from 
such and such a Hoja," I found this Hoja in a distant corner 
of Nicosia in a mosque. I talked with him half an hour. He 
said, "No, you must not give, them," cam@ and.asked their 
Creator, Jesus. He said, “Be quick, give them." I found a 
way and gave them more than I planned to give before. Without 
trouble there is no work in this world. "Where there's a will 
there's a way." wO 


I always say, from Syria, Cilicia, and different 
countries come many Turks to Cyprus. Here can be a good = _ 
center to do our missionary wa ks ‘Ye can sell many books and 
work anong them. 


3 If there are missionary difficilties So that not | 
another mission will cane to Cypms, leave me that I solve the. 
problem for you. Peter says "We ought to obey God rather than 


In thése political conditions you camot find a field 
better than Cypms and 4 center for the Near Last... 


I cannot be a Refomed Presbyterian, and if I am not, 
they say plainly we have not work for another kind of mane.... 


If our Board has not work among Armenians it has work 
among Turks. I can my best as before and I can sell many 
books to Turks from our useful books. They ask these kinds of 
‘books. They like them very much. 


Now what do. you think of me? There is a great and 
hopeful work among Turks. Who will do it and when? 


Respectfully yours, 


(signed) H. H. Manoushagian, 
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EDITO?YAL DEPT. 
OF RELIGION 
SCHOO NOV 18 1931 
| 


ANS. 
REPORT OF THE DAILY VACLTION BIBLE SCHOOLS IN GREECE, 
| ‘SUMMER OF 19351. 


Hundreds of thousands of refugees swarmed to the hospitable shores of Greece 
after the terrors of Asia Minor which culminated in the Smyrna disaster of 1922. 
Along with the meagerest of material possessions they brought their will to live 
and to recuperate, their tremendous Christian faith, an alert aptness for busi- 
ness, knowledge of trades and industries and an intense longing for the better- 
ment of their children, 


| Tastes fearful difficulties with so courage, the process of rehabi- 
litation has gone steadily on. Dire casualties there have been. But despite — 
the economic distress, now augmented by the general world distress, and in spite 
of the awful overcrowding and unsanitary conditions incident to poverty, with 
resulting disease and lowered morale, the poopie are still wonderfully < courae 
geous in the struggle. 


- Among the refugees were thousands of Armenians, many of whom had come from 
the evangelical churches which were the outgrowth of the American Board work, 
It is gratifying that this American Board School of Religion can, through the 
Camp Work in the winter and Daily Vacation Bible Schools in the summer, help 
in the upward strugele of the refugees, and so in a real sense, conserve the 
work of previous years in Turkey. 


In the summer of 1931 School of Religion students conducted five Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools in or near Atrens and one at Saloniki. The following 
is a summary of this effort, and the deteiled ‘reports are given in the bat 
ing pages, 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS: i s:T a ¢6 he rs 


GREECE 1931 : Bovs 's Girls Pro- Ortho- To-:Men Wo- Pro- Ortho- To- 
| : tes— dox & tal: men tes- dox & tal 
tants Gregor- tants Gregor- 
Kokkinia, Garabed Tilkian :160 170 110 2 
Nea Kokkinia, Evan. N.Deras: 22 18 - | 2 3 
Lipazmata, N. DerKhorenian ; 58 
Singrou, N.L. Melidonian  ; 21 29 5 2 
Saloniki, Koeroglian 335 38 32 39 1 2 2 
Totals 418 464 21] 671. 682311 16.17.10 
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REPORT OF THE DAILY VACATION E{BLE SCHOOL, KOKKINIA 
1951. 


In Kokkinia, the largest refugee camp in the suburbs of Athens, are many 
Armenians in need of economic, intellectual and spiritual help. Because of 
the encouragement of American friends, Kokkinia camp youth were again privileged 
this year with a Daily Vacation Bible School, to help them under the existing 
unfavourable conditions. | 


The School began on the 13th of July and continued through August 21st. 
We enrolled 330 students who came from four different Armenian recognized schools, 
Armenian Evangelical; Zavarian; Armenian Catholic, Mkhitarian; and Armenian 
National. 100 were Armenian Evangelicels, 180 Gregorians, 40 Catholics, 10 
Sabbath Adventists. The 170 girls and 160 boys were divided into seven and 
sometimes eight classes, and the average daily attendance was 220. The child- 
ren ranged from 4 up to 15 years of age. Including myself we had 9 teachers 
on the school staff. Three were college graduates and the rest college stu- 
dents, three men and six women; and as to religious affiliation, two Gregor- 
ians, one Sabbath Adventist, six Armenian Evangelicals. : 


The Armenian Evangelical Church of Xokkinia was kind enough to allow us 
to use their building for our school activities. |The seven half-hour periods 
of the school began at 8:30 a.m. in worship: singing, praver, reading from the 
Scriptures, stories and talks. Now and then outside important guests were 
invited to speak to our pupils. The presence and the constructive talks of the 
pastor of the Armenian Evangelical Church and the Priest of the Armenian Gre- 
gorian Church of Kokkinia were very impressive, and much appreciated. | 


The 100 kindergarten children had their own daily progran consisting of : 
plays, games, stories, learning of Golden Rules and short declamations, sing- 


ing, playing with wooden toys. Outdoor games and physical exercises were much — 


encouraged, while Bible dramatizations had an important place. The following 
subjects were taught to the older children: Armenian, irithmctic, Bible, sing- 
ing, civics, drewing, domestic sciences, kygiene. In addition we had stunts, 
story telling, dramatization, pure folk dancing, declamation, indoor and out- 
door games, 4s to hand-work, the following were of special interest: (a) Mend- 
ing shoes, (b) Painting of the school benches. (c) Making of handkerchieves and 
small baby armchairs and baskets. (da) Preparing of scrapbooks. 

The school was very fortunate in having a good play-ground. During the 
recess, the children had a wonderful variety of different organized games-—- 
football, basketball, volleyball and others. They did enjoy them! ‘The 
teachers sometimes played with them, organizing and supervizing the play. The 
fruits of this period were far-reaching and very constructive. ‘For example, 
(a) their sense perception was quickened and trained, being followed by spon- 
taneous initiative and creative expression whose ultimate fruit will be able 
leadership. (b) In cooperation with others. Self was subordinated 
to teamwork; thus the wscial aspects of the players were being developed. 

(c) Will training--developing courage, patience, endurance, perseverance, inhi- 


bition, self-control; in brief, building up in the plaver a good and sound 
Christian character, 


The older boys mended shoes with much enthusiasm. It was very interest- 
ing to observe how they were willing to mend the shoes of those whom they never 


le In general, about 40 pairs of the school children's old shoes were 
mended, | 
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Again, the older pupilsfith keen iuterest did the painting of 20 school 
benches, Necessary directions were given to them and they were supervised when 


| ‘painting the first bench; but afterwards theyfere left alone and they did a 


eood piece of work, 


The older girls enjoyed the needle work in connection with making hand- 
kerchieves, under the supervision of women teachers. They put their mind 
and soul in their work and produce@ ahout 25 handkerchieves of different design 
and type. | 


| Fifteen small baskets and twenty chairs were made by the younger children, | 


id under the direction of the teachers. How happy thev were to see the product 


of their ow effort and work, Tris inculeated in then the power of initiative 
and self-expression, Nearly ail the other ppi:s hed scrapbooks. This work 
was of snecial interest to us all, as it was very interesting to observe the 
differert tastes of the children and to lead them in their preferences, The — 
upper classes had twice, half an hour instruction anc practical work each week 
in domestic science courses. The pupils made ice-cream, salad, and different 


_ cakes and puddings. 


A large crowd of 600 people, mostly parents of the children, were present 


: at the school's closing exercises, Te program consisted partly of two dra- 


matizations, One of them, "The Conversion of St. Paul," was a very effective 
and appealing play, both to the children and to theiz parents, It ended in 

the following words; “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? etc, | 
(Rom, 8:35-39), This was followed by declamations, Armenian folk dances, two 
Armenian and one Greek hymns, other music and finally, a brief speech about the 
meaning and the purpose of the D.V.B.S. | 


A bazaar followed at which the handworks of the children, handkerchieves, 
small baskets and chairs, scrapbooks were put on sale, It geve a chance for 
the parents to appreciate and encourage their children's work and enterprise 
moraiily and financially, This bazaar was a means whereby the children could 
show unselfishness through a readiness to sacrifice what they have for some 
high purpose, believing that "it is more blessed to give than to receive," 
The unsold things were sent to the hospital baby station to be distributed to 


_. the poor and needy babies, 


THE SCHOOL PICNIC: It was a great pleasure for us to receive a gift of 1050 
drachmas thrcueh wrs, Rose to de used for the children's recreation and picnic, 
As a sign of gratitude, the childrer kept a few moments of silence for this 
generous gift, On Saturday, Ausust 22, we took the children to Daphni, a his- 
torical spot near the Aegean sea~shore, where thev had a good time in the open 
air under the pine trees, Because of the careful supervision of the teachers 
nothing untoward happened. We had singing, played games, took rest for a while, 
and had our lunch and supper there, Late in the evening we returned with 
happy dispositions and thankful hearts. I believe this was a remarkable chance 
for those poor and needy children who in these refugee camps can very seldom 
see a green tree or enjoy the fresh air and sunshine, I hope our American 


friends will continue in the years to come to make it possible for our children 
to have at least a day or two of good vacation. 


The purpose of our D.V.3B.S, in a nut-shell, was to help the refugee Armen- 
ian youth to Share and experience an effective Christian way of living, by 
getting them away from the corrupt, destructive and unhealthy street influence 
and trying to shape their lives through different constructive activities 
permeated with the spirit of the Master. | 
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GENERAL WORK AT KOKKINIA 


“he In addition to the Daily Vacation Bible School I was also concerned with 
Mm other activities. I contributed te the Christian Endeavor Society what I 

F could through speeches, socials, prayer-meetings, and through personal con-— 
| tacts and 

be I continued as usual with my Sunday School, The program consisted of 

music, reciting of Golden Rules, singing, and dramatizations of some Bible 

: incidents which were inspiring both to the children and to the audience. Our 
'school had several socials whereby the bonds oF spiritual fellowship between 


children and teachers were 


I paid frequent visits to aifferent families. In spite of wretchedness 
~~ and many unfavourable conditions, specially economic, I saw in most of the _ 
= people a tendency toward optimism, an inclination toward what is good, true 
J ‘aud spiritual. However, there were some families living in utter carelessness, 
and rather cynical even about God. Friendly talks, words of comfort and con- 
 soletion accompanied with prayer seemec tu bring mood to them. I tried to 
_ share their jeys and sorrows, their tragedies and their successes and hopes, 
_ I can testify that an earnest prayer offeree on behalf of distressed people 
' has a tremendous influence in changing their outlook concerning the perplex- 
ities and tragedies of life. 


The weekly religious services were a means to bring to our people in 
general and to the distressed specifically, the uplifting, encouraging and | 
transforming message of Jesus through personal testimonies, talks and prayers. 


‘4 ~ Pastor Demirdjian encouraged me to preach often te his congregation. 
_ It was a wonderful experience t» be able to’ speak fearlessly for the Great 


_ Cause of the Master, Really there is great joy in such work, I tried to 
give my best, 


May God bless abundantly the work done by the students of the School 


| of —— May His guiding hand be with us for future effective Christian 
service, | | 
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THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL AMONG THE GREEK ORTHODOX 
CHILDREN IN NEA KOKKINIA, PIRAHUS. 


4 Nea Kokkinia is a camp near Piraeus whose people are from Asia Minor. 
he Though it is called a refugee camp we can call it a tovm since it has over 
" eighty thousand people. When we say refugee towm we understand by it that 
' the population is made up from people who have been persecuted and deported 

from their country. They have come to Greece in such a condition of poverty 

» that not only could they not care for their children but not even for then- es 
| selves; so they were obliged to put small children to work to bring in at least 
something, Children seven years old could earn at most five cents per day. 
Such being the condition of the refugee life the parents had naturally neglect- 
' ed to educate their children and to guide them in the right way of living. 


: In such a refugee tovm we opened @ Deily Vacation Bible School for the 
_ children who could come during the morning hours. We had forty in all, fron 
® ‘five years old to thirteen, as many as the roon could hold, 


4 ‘ The aim of the school was to give a higher standard of life than they 
, had, to show to the children how a clean life assures success to every king 
' of work in the world. Wo triod to show thom how they have to love our Lord 
Jesus Christ and to follow Hin. : 


- To.accomplish these aims we had a sirmle program, consisting of four 
periods--half an hour singing and prayer, one hour class work, one hour hand 
work, and one hour games, In each period the child had to learn something 
concerning botter living and how to improve his chareactcr. 


In tho first poriod the children learned clean songs to take the place 
of the street songs which they knew. They learned also church hymne which 
nade them love their own church. In this period also we had religious and 
ethical instruction; and taught them how to pray--which was altogether new 
for them. In the class work we had stories which they read and then told in 
_ their own words; after that we discussed the ethical lesson we could draw 
from each story. In the third period, hand work, the girls learned needle 
4 _ work and the boys learned how to use carpenter's tools--how to measure exactly 

e and fit one piece of wood with another, I am sure this will help them how 

~ to be exact in every work they undertake. The game ,eriods were the best for 


the children, for they learned how to cooperate in playing and how to pley 
honestly and clean, 


Together with the above-mentioned 2im the school had a wider aim in which 
I am glad to say we succeeded, We tried to cooperate with the Eastern Church, 
and the Bishop was very kind to us helping us in our program by sending a 
priest twice & week. He gave religious and ethical lessons. This cooper- 


- ation with the Bishop opened a new door for religious work with him among the 
_ boys and children of this tow, | 


In all ways the D.V.B.S. was a blessing to the children, and also to 
their parents who showed groat interest in the school, They encouraged us 
and asked us to continue it the whole year, It would be a fine opportunity 
if we had the means to continue such a program. I think we cannot do a 


better piece of work in the hearts of the small than to guide them in their 
lives by giving them our Lord as their guide, 
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THE REPORT OF THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL AT DERGHOUTI 
1931. 


q The importance of the D.V.B.S. can hardly be overemphasized if we take into 
Weonsideration the unhealthy and demoralizing atmosphere of the refugee camps in 
ich the children are living at the present time, 


As in past years this year also the D.V.B.S. rendered a very useful and 

-“"Waluable service, teaching the children some useful and practical things for 

| ‘heir present and future, and keeping them away from the dusty and dirty streets, 
Where they learn immoral words and vulgar songs. | 

- It was very encouraging for the teachers to see the close interest of the 


parents and friends in the school activities. 


: We were obliged to take in children of 2-3 years of age, because their 
Parents, both father and mother, were under the necessity of working in a factory 
f W “or elsewhere, leaving the children to the care of their elder brothers and sis- 


‘ters who brought them along to school. 


_ The morning chapel hours were the most effective and interesting periods. 
We tried by way of moral talks, stories, hymns, music, etc., to contribute to 
their character formation and knowledge. 


_-~~—-s« Because most of the children were barefooted they often hurt their toes. | 
For this and other incidental wounds, some of the teachers took the voluntary 
_ responsibility of a small clinic service. Once a boy got a serious wound for 
\ which he was sent to the doctor for treatment. The current economic crisis 
has put the poor refugees in a hard situation. In spite of their utmost efforts 
_ thoy are unable to feed their children and take proper care of them. Simply 
~ looking at their faces one can easily see the signs of undernourishment. . Once 
_ & girl of twelve, while speaking with her teachers, suddenly fell on the teach- 
_er's knees, We ran to her rescue, and after taking proper cara of her we 
' learned that she had had no breakfast, | | 


: A friendly and brotherly atmosphere was apparent in all the classes. Teach- 
ers' love was recompensed by the pupils’ responding love and respect towards 
of them. In spite of the fact that the children gave much trouble to the teach- 
8 ors simply because of their childish vivid nature, yet they did not allow any- 
body from outside to trouble their teachers. Once the mother of a punished 
boy came to scold the teacher in the presence of the class. The children who 
had given the most trouble to the teacher themselves got excited Wecause of the 
unfair attitude of the mother. They came to us complaining about both the boy 
_ 8nd his mother, stating that they were unfair and that the teacher was faultless. 
The disposition of the sad teacher was completely changed when she saw the de- 
_fensive and sympathetic attitude of the children. ee 


Children were taught various Bible and moral stories, new hymns, and songs, 
indoor and outdoor games and different kinds of handwork. Most of the time 
__ they wore busy with needlework, which consisted in sewing on cards various 
a pictures of houses, flowers and animals drawm and pricked on them by their 
? teachers. Also they colored them with colored pencils. They made various 
articles and toys from ordinary paper, and small boxes of post cards, Each 
Class cut out pictures from magazines and prepared beautiful scrap-books. At 


_ the close of the school these scrap-books, boxes and other toys were presented 
to the Darlington Baby Station, as gifts from the children of the Daily Vacation 
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Bible School. The babies were very delighted to see them, and expressed their 
thanks by hearty applause. 


Te amount of $14.78, kindly secured by Mrs, Isabel Rose, enabled us to 
take the children (160 in ‘ number) out for a picnic to Khalandri, a very beautiful 
and picturesque place with a cool fountain and huge trees. The children enjoyed 
& very nice time, 211 the day long storing up fresh air and energy for the suc- 
cessive days of dust and heat which are common things in camps. We played var- 
ious games, and sang songs. We also had ice-cream served to each one of them 
which was indeed a survrise to all. The fact that the joy of the outing was not 


obscured by any accident whatsoever made the teachers and the parents exceedingly 
glad, 


Then the closing program! Parents and many friends were present. The 
program consisted of recitations, songs, indoor games, very short dramatization 
of some stories and a specially written drama showing in brief the different 


phases of the D.V.B.S,.: activities and their importance, It ended with the thanks 
and appreciation of the audience, 


The devoted service of the teachers could not have been secured by the 
small amount they received, if they had not had the love of children and the 
spirit of service in their hearts, So it was in fact. 


A word of thanks is a spontaneous outburst of our hearts to 21l those kind 
persons and organizations which made it possible for us to bring together these 
scattered children for such a good opportunity. And the school was a real 
school for the teachers themselves; for it was a pleasure to help the child- 
ren in such a way, aaa 


Program of the Daily Vacation Bible School at Derghouti 
July 13 - Aug. 24, 1931. (A fypical program) 


Periods : Monday : Tuesday Wednesday ¢ Thursday : Friday 

09180 Bible Story; Bible :Bible Story : Bible 
10-10:30 : Recess Recess: Recess: Recess; Recess 
: Singing Singing Singing Singing; Moral talks 


Teachers’ 3 
Meeting fleeting 


ll; 30-12 Teachers' : Tenchers' Teachers’ 
: Mecting Meeting Meeting. 


Sh. Keutahian, 
S.K. Suleahian,. 
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Report of Generel Work at — Camp 


of the people, But in spite of them their engerness for education and their 
morel courcge are amazing. For one who is himself a sharer of the same pain 

it is a great pleasure to work hand in hand with the — towards — stand- 
ards of | 


A opel talk to the refugee school opene? the wey to a deepening friend—- — 
ship, and intimate conversations and associations on outings and in their homes, 
were GppaETesaysee for inspiring the young people to higher stenderds of living, 


Until the Deily Yacation Bible School began (see separate report) the 


Sunday School work of the year was continuec. Mr. Keutshian, fellow-student 


nt the School of Religion, who worked with me in the D.V.B.S., also assisted 
in. much of the general work, and especially in our effort to coordinate the 
activities of the several groups of young p*ople, both boys and girls, in their 
various societies, This eventually resulted in a hearty union. Every Sunday 


we had a special address; and there was opportunity for discussion on life 


problems; various members contributed through literary pieces and musics. We 
disproved the supposition that we cannot work together harmoniously. For we 
did; it was a pleasure for all the members of the cooperating union to see in- | 
dividuals of different socicties working for the common welfare, and forgetting 
their group differences, 


Private conversetion with young people was a part of my work. They ere 
anxious to rench nobler and higher levels in their restricted and unfavorable 
environment, In intimate and frank conversntion there is greater value than 
in rescrved preaching and coremonial church affairs. It is vain to wait for 
young people to come to the churches, We must go to them where they cre, fol- 
low them, ond begin with them from their interests, They are starving for sin- 
cere friends who can illuminate their minds. 


On most of the evenings free from meetings we visited in the homes of | 
families. This approach made it possible to penctrate into the inner environ- 


ment of the young people. With joy I found that they were much better than 


what might be expected from their circumstances. 


I am thankful to all those who made it possible for me to work in the cam 
this summer and te 211 who helped me in ry work; above £11 thanks to God. 


S. K. Sulahian. 


Desperate are the conditions affecting the educational and religious standing 
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THE LIPAZMATA DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL, SUMMER, 1931. 


Lipazmata is the general name of a big camp near Athens with five sections, 
one of which is Lipazmata proper; and our church and sehool buildings are located 
in Deksameni district belonging to the harbor. The population of the camp is _ 


eighty thousand. Scattered among the Grecks are about three thousand Armenians, 


whose meeting places are the Churches and Schools. 


AS in last summer , this year also I had the privilege of conducting a Daily 
Vacation Bible School. The sessions were from July 13th till August 2lst. We 
were four teachers-—three women and myself, two being Grogorians, though they 
wore educated in Protestant schools. The enrollment was 138 pupils, of whom 
about two-thirds wore usually present--58 boys and 80 girls. The girls were 
more regular in attondance since most of the Armenian boys went to their work of 
polishing boots. Becauso of the econom{é pressure they do it without police 


permission, How many times Bave I seen their boxes taken and their bottles 
‘broken by polico agents! | 


The children wero mostly Gregorians--I could find only eleven Protestants-- 
and ranged in ages from four to thirteen. Many of them were from the Armenian 
National School. Among them were the two sons of the Gregorian wens very 
intelligent and receptive little follows. 


Our income. received through the American Board Mission, was $140, and about 


$5 were addod from the tuition of the children, The tuition per week for each 


child was one drachma (1 and 1/3 cents). While many were regular in their pay- 
ments severnl could not even par that one drachma. My salary for four months 


was $80. From the remaining 365 the three teachers received a little more than 


$10 each. With the remainder we met janitor service and brought weter to our 
barren hill; we also bought two balls, thread and linen for embroidery, paper 
and cartoons for manipulation, etc. In addition we had also a short outing. 
At the end of the school Irs. Isabel Rose visited us and contributed 700 drach- 
mas for 2 hike, We hired a truck and had a long outing to Meghalo-Pefkn, on 
the seashore between Athens and Corinth. We were 55 persons on a Chevrolet 
truck, We had a perfect day. 


Some Greek children came in groups to the school to enjoy our games and 
sqngs. We were sorry we could not accept them. Nevertheless we could share 
with them in our sports. | | 


In our worship while praying we used to close our eyes. But the children 
themselves after finishing the prayer crossed themselves eagerly on their faces, 
according to the ways of the Gregorian Church. They considered it a necessity 


to complete the prayer. One day at his home a visitor began to tease the older 


son of the priest, a boy only nine years old, about becoming a Protestant, say- 
ing; "Are you not going to the American school? Are you not praying with eyes 

closed? Is not your teacher closing his eyes when praying?" The boy answered, 

"Yes; But do you know that we are crossing ourselves after his prayer? If we 

were not crossing ourselves his prayers would not go very high." 


Our schedule (see ooh lesian page) shows what we tried to teach during 
school time, It was difficult to follow it strictly, but we did use our time 
to the fullest advantage, 
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At the end of the D.V.B.S. some asked us to continue till the regular day- 
school would open. Others asked if I would come again next year. Trusting in 
God and in His help, I promised. There is no need of speaking about what a 
great blessing this school was to this camp. The lack of religious, social and 
moral education is terrible. We are sure to do important work, and those who 
help to continue this work build really the Kingdom of God on a 


THE LIPAZMATA SCHEDULE 


_Thursday  : 


“Mime Monday 4 Tuesday 


8:30- 8:45: Worship : Worship 
8:45- 9:00: Story hour ; Story hour : Story hour :; Story hour : Story hour 


9:00-9:30 :Outdoor Games:OQutdoor Games :Outdoor Games ;:Qutdoor Games; Outdoor Games 


eee @, 


Worship Wership Worship 


$ 


9:30— 9:45; Recess Recess Recess 3 Recess 

9;45-10:00 Prob- , Manners ‘Social Prob- , Manners Tinker) 

we animals Hygiene animals , Hygiene 


eee 8 


10:15-10:35* Indoor games* Indoor games 


Indoor games *Indoor games ‘Indoor games 


00560606000 066660 6 660 86 


4 10:35-10:50: Recess : Recess Pecess Recess Recess 
10:50-11:10; Singing : Singing Singine Singing 
11:10-12:00° Embroidery Mmbroidery * mmbroidery Embroidery Embroidery 

* Writing Writing ‘yanipulation * Writing 


‘Manipulation * Football sManipulation : Football :Manipulation 


| General wW ork 


Besides the Daily Vacation Bible Schcol I visited fanilies in their own 
dwellings, These visits afforded a great opportunity to come into cloer contact 
with the people. In the evenings some young friends were visiting me and we 
were having nice talks about di fferent problems in life, 


A few times I went to outings and excursions with the nthe of different 
religious and sporting associations, among which was a trip to the famous island 
of Poros which supplies water to piraeus, Oftentimes I went to bathe in the sea 
with a few young people; and assisted children in their plays. During two 


® months I taught English and French to a doy, and during ny two weeks vacation 
me Armenian to two little children, 


I also preached a oon times and led the prayer siscetieiiaee of the congregation. 


Nishan DerKhorenian. 
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DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL IN SINGROU, SUMMER 1931. 


Protestant; helper--frorm the Singrou camp, woman, Gregorian 
Children enrolled, 50; regular attendants, 50-58; 21 boys, 29 girls; ages, 
| from 4 to 13; 5 Protestants {10 percent), 45 Gregorians (90 
percent) | | 


Weekly Program: 


Bible lesson and storv . . » « « 8:45-9:00 
Needle work, drawing, scrapbook makiug. . 9:00-9:45 


Practical hygiene . .. © © © « 610:00-10:15 
Indoor & Outdoor games or Dramatization | 


e: - The World War of 1914 became directly or indirectly the cause of many cruel 


miseries, No doubt one of them is the creation of the pitiful condition of 


thousands of Armenians in the camps near Athens, As one sees the hundreds of 
wooden barracks clumped together he can't but feel a deep sorrow and a growing 
sympathy in his heart towards the unfortunate refugees occupying them. The huts 
are mostly made of the boards of old boxes and are covered with kerosine tins. 
And they are so near to each other that it appears they are the only places to 
live in on this planet. As you visit one of these barracks in the evening when 
all the members of the family are gathered together you will think that a meeting 
is to take place, for the huts have mostiy one room, four or five meters square, 


met the occupants number eight, ten or even twelve. 


| n the Siyggrou camp the marks of poverty are very noticeable. Here there 
are 1500 Armenians with two churches and kindergartens attached to them. The 
wooden church buildings are used for services, school and all sorts of meetings 
of the church activities and organizations. The D.V.B.S. was conducted in the 
church, We started with an enrollment of thirty which later reached fifty, 
Dozens of children wanted to come but they wore obliged to work for their daily 
bread, AS you walk on the streets near Athens you will see many children from 


Singrou from nine to ten years of age who are trying to gain a few cents a day 


by polishing shoes. All the children were poor and these circumstances brought 
almost absolute equality among the people. | | 


One of the successes of the D.V.B.S. was the winning of the most troubdle- 
some gang leader of the camp. For two years, while passing through the streets, 


this fellow would call me "George." I had tried a friendly approach many times 


yet without success, But during the last part of the D.V.B.S. we succeeded in 
bringing him to the school. To my great surprise he became a great help to me. 
in keeping order during the games and excursions. His presence in the school 
also created good will between his followers and the school children, 


Cooperation with the parents helped us very much to understand the children 
better and to help them grow; 6.g., a child who did not know the meaning of 
kesping order was helped greatly through the cooperation of her parents. 


 Sehool from July 13, 1931 to August 24, 1951 
7 To teachers: Teacher in charge, a student from the School of Religion, mn, 


At the end of the school we had a social gathering both for the parents 
and children, In this the importance of the )D.V.B.S. was emphasized as a means 
of teaching the children *the art of living together," and of making them better 
Christians. A bazaar followed in which the children sold their handworks. The 
result was an income of one dollar, which, according to the wish of the children, 
will be used as one part of the tuition of a very poor child. 


There is really much work to be done in this camp. There is great need of 
intelligent and devoted workers who can attract the children and lead them to 
Christian principles of living. It is our Christian duty to bring the Kingdom 
of God into the little hearts of these poor children. The greatest capital of 
any child is his ethical character, and these children are ready to gain this 
great if people are interested in them. 


General Work 


A young man who had just come from the United States remarked that he was 

mest of all impressed by the poverty of the Athenian people. I do not know in 
what terms he would express himself if he were to see the poverty-stricken peo- 
ple of the camps, for the Athenians are many times better off economically than 

the camp people. Think of a family of six or seven members whose daily income 

is only half a dollar. They must make it enough for food, water, fuel, clothing | 

and for the education of their children. Is it something possible? Yet such 
is the life in the camps for hundreds of families. 


There are four such camps around Athens. One of these, Singrou, is the 
- camp in which I spent the three and half months of my summer. Here I had a). 
Christian Endeavor Society of about forty very promising young people. Hardly 
any of them can continue their education. Some of the young boys are obliged 
to carry stones on their backs to help construct buildings; and the girls must 
sew and sew from day break until the sunset in order to secure the barest living. 
In this organization we all cooperatively worked very hard to grow in wisdom and 
the spiritual life, This group had never gone for an excursion which would cost 
money, The cause is surely economical.. Through the help of Mrs. Rose we had ; 
a fine excursion with ausopes for which the group was extremely thankful. 


; a I had also a Sunday School of about twenty five children. I endeavored to 
4 fill their young hearts with an overwhelming love for their neighbors (Greeks, 
: Turks and Armenians) and for God. Perhaps my best service was in personal con- 
tacts. I tried to lead the youth to the ideals of Christ. A number of them 
said, "If this is religion I am willing to accept it," for many of them thought 
of religion not in terms of life but in terms of ceremonies and customs. In 
my preaching an ss ee was especially made to youth, | 


. Gade camp , like the others, needs trained religious leaders who can guide 
the youth to a better day, This may be realized through the financial help 
Of friends and followers of ans dad who are willing to sacrifice for the coming 
of the mets of God. 


L. Melidonian, 
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THE REPORT OF THE DAILY VACATION 3IBLE SCHOOL CONDUCTED AT 
SALONIKI, 1931. 


Te school lasted six weeks starting on June 29th and continuing to the 7th 
of August. The school time lasted from 8:30 to 12:00. This time was divided in- 
to two by a recess lasting half an hour fror 10:00 to 10:30. 


There were two teachers, both from the School of Religion, Mrs. H. Faradjian, 
a graduate, and the writer, a student. There were no helpers. 


During the entire period of six weeks 71 children were registered. But the 
regular attendance was never so high. Townrds the beginning the attendance 
~anged between fifty and sixty; later when the damp and suffocating heat of Salo- 
niki forced some families to the country, and when some fell ill, due to the gla- 
ring heat and most unsanitary conditions, the number fell to thirty. Some of 
the boys and girls came from long distances. I -walked half an hour to reach the 
house of one of the children who fell sick. I was told that some children walked 
a whole hour to reach the school. But for these difficult conditions the number 
might have been much larger and attendance more regular, We were glad some Greek 
children attended. Though they could not understand armenian the hand work and 


the fellowship of the environment were so pleasant that they enjoyed the school 
as much as anybody. | | 


Of the 71 children 32 were Protestants, and 39 eee 38 girls, and 33 : 
boys. In age they ranged from 3 to 13. 


Many came one hour earlier than the school time and busied themselves with 
manual work, Tey wanted to continue the work even in the afterno:-n,. 


_ The program of the D.V.B.S. had thres divisions: (a) the worship period, 
(bd) the story bactoh and (c) the manual work time. 


— Every morning school uel with a period of elisha lasting half an hour, 
the aim being to teach the pupils to live as the children of God. We successively 
had singing, reading from Scripture, a talk lasting not more than fifteen minutes, 
followed by singing again or a short prayer offered by the leader. To render 
the worship hour concrete, understandable and enjoyable to the young minds, suit- 
able Scripture passages were chosen. The talk too was along the same line, tan- 
gible and comprehensible. A few examples will be helpful to illustrate the 
nature of what was done. To be always persevering and never yielding to diffi- 
culties, the account of Caleb and Joshua was read, To he always alert and in 
tune with the purpose and will of God, the story of Samuel was read. They were 
taught that God is waiting and willing to reveal himself to any child as he did 
to Samuel, Many hours were spent to make Jesus a daily companion and guide to 
children, Once after speaking to them about Jesus advancing in wisdom and 
Stature and in favour with God and men, I pointed out the gracious expression of 
_desus revealed in a picture on the wall, and asked: “Would you expect any pro- 

fane word from the mouth of such a lovely child?" With childlike emotion all 
looked at the picture, and some exclaimed, "Teacher, give us of that picture so 
that we may hang it on the wall of our house and often look at it." 


(bv) Each morning a new story was told chosen from a wide variety, from Shakes- 
peare, Homer, Henderson, and biographies; tales and fiction of unknown origin, 
Some had a definite educational value; others merely entertained the children, 
such as Cindrella and the Sleeping Beauty, Some biographical stories assumed 
the character of project lessons. Of this type were the biographies of Anton 
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von Leeuwenhoek the discoverer of microbes; and Dr. Robert Koch, the person who > 
found that microbes are the cause of diseases; and Colonel Lindberg, "The Lone 
Eagle", Hygiene was not left untouched, Other stories were told to show that 
& mants greatness or virtue does not corsist in whet he has but rather in what 

he is and does. ‘There was no moralizing. Most of the stories were dramatized 
immediately after the telling. The boys and girls took special interest in play- 


ing parts, For this interest credit must be given to the worker of the previous 
| 


(c) After a recess the rest of the time was given to manual work, which had 
two principle departments, The greater division was engaged in paper work: cut- 
ting, pasting, copying pictures, coloring, etc., using paper, cardboard, carbon — 
paper, pencil, paste, brush, transparent paper, thumbpegs, clips, colors, needles, 
ond thread. A little group of bigger boys were engaged in wood work and used 
board, drills, saws, plane, hammer, pincers and adze. Among the variety of 


things made were beautifully decorated picture frames and little boxes of delicate 
eppearance, 


During the manuel work all the children were given considerable freedom for 
the development of their skill and ability through their own initiative and acti- 
vity. In coloring and sewing pictures tney were asked to use harmonious colors 
without asking the teacher, This does not, hovever, mean unhampered freedom, 
"soft pedagogy", “keeping hands off", When they had colored a donkey green, they 
would be asked whether they had seen a green donkey, and be corrected. 


During the handwork period discipline was hardly necessary, for all the 
children were fascinated by the work they were doing. © | 


During the last week each of eight of the bigger girls was given 2 bib to 


work, These bibs were given to some poor babies. Quite 2 number of scrap books 
- were made and sent to hospitals to children. 3 | 


Conclusion; During these short six weeks every endeavor was made to heve 
developed unconsciously in the children a good Christian cheracter, and to give 


them as favorable a chance as possible to grow along the line of originality and 
develop a personality of free spirit, 


The last day was spent at a picnic in a very pleasant place outside the city. 
During the picnic when the children understood that they would have no further _ 
chance to gather together, to worship together, to play together, and to work to- 
gether, they regretted it very much, and with sweet innocent emotion said, 


"Teacher, let us continue this pleasant time together; nowhere can we find such 
& desirable and attractive place as this." 


General Work 


Saloniki is a city of 300,000 of whom about one-fourth are Sephardic Jews, 
originally from Spain and Portugal. Dr. Goldstein, a converted Jew, is most 
helpful to the Protestant community. About 4000 of the Armenians who fled to 
Saloniki after the Smyrna disaster, still remain there, and of these 500 are ~ 
Protestants, quite scattered throughout the city. . Pastor Faradjinan of the Pro- 
testant Church and Irs. Faradjian, graduetes of the School of Religion, lead in 
the fraternizing spirit of their Church and the Armenian Apostolic Church, It 
was my privilege during the summer to be associated with Mir, Faradjian in his 
church work as well as to conduct the D.V.3.5- I preached for him seven times 
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and while he Wns wally ‘on an. extended evangelistic tour among the scat-— 
tered Armenians of Macedonia. The congregations numbered from 680 to 90. Uy 
contact with acta people led" ‘me to appreciate the faithful work of the pastor. 


I the Christian Endenvors, about 40 strong, on neee. of true 
religion, on race prejudice, and the social principles of Jesus, trying to in- 
culcate faithfulness in ves as followers of the Mester. 


Along the line of industrial nate the Danish Mission is doing inveluedle 
work in rehabilitating Armenian refugees. Its generous help is received with 
much thankfulness... I delivered two sermons end three addresses to gatherings 
of this Mission. 


_ Wy four days visit to Berea was full of inspiration and enthusiasm. ‘What 
a delight it was for me to read on the very spot the passage of Scripture which . 
describes the great Apostle' s retirement to this out-of-the-wny place for rest 
ond recreation! ‘here is a new Greek evangelical church in this tovm, in which 
I preached two sermons on Sunda: In that vicinity I visited other pleces and 
distributed tracts, Near Snloniki are severel refugee settlements about which 
it is difficult to say an optimistic word, since the people are living in houses 
like caves without sun and fresh air. With difficulty I controlled myself ts _ 
stay a few moments in one of these huts because of an offensive odor. Here the 
wretched inmates are condemned to eat and sleep .. How difficult to find any 
words of comfort! Both in the physical and spiritual spheres the need is as 
wide as the boundless sea, What other boon than @eath is there for them in 
this situation? It is this--in their great distress they still maintain a sur- 


prising trust in God. A strong philanthropic endeavor ad help these people 
would meet with an ample reward. 


VM. M. Koeroglian. 
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Student General Work, Summer, 1931. 


In addition te the Daily Vacation Bible Schools conducted in Greece, by 
the sivdents of the School of Reiigion, as reported in the preceding pages, many 
otiuer Jines of activity were carried on in Greece, Bulgaria and Cyprus. Reports 
ef this general work in Greece are found after the various reports of the Daily 
Yacatioa Bible Schools; those of general work in Bulgaria, in the following 

, pages. 


SUMMER WORK REPORT, 1931, IN BULGARIA 


I was giad to find that the Christian Association in ‘jase with which 
I am working from year to year, was even more enthusiastic than it was last fall — 
wner { left it. I continued my work with the boys throughout the summer. Be- 
lieving that the summer should be used to strengthen our bodies through physical 
exercises and thus get us ready for the coming school year, my main emphasis was 
upon outdoor activities such as games and excursions. My main work, however, wes 
not so much carrying out group activities, because without me they could manege 
that, but in the private influence I exercised upon some of the older members 
of the Association, who were more resvonsive to the high calling of life pro- 
claimed by Jesus. With some of thom I have been concerned from their early boy- 
hood and I have guided them, and still I am trying to guide them, through their 
adolescence, I felt the need of associating very closely with them to know them 
and to be able to help them in their struggles. For the same reason I associa- 
ted very closely with their parents also, trying to win their confidence. 


To direct the energies of these yeung boys in the right channels and prevent 
them from being spoiled was my purpose. I knew that to be successful in carrying 
it out, I must biia*; Shen uear nature, where they can have plenty of fresh air, 
sunshine, physical exercises; to heln them develop a keen sense of the beauty 
of nature, the satisfaction of which wovld replece the cheap pleasures they can 
buy in the city; to help them buiid an nigh ideal towards which to concentrate 
all their physical, mental and spiritual forces. For that purpose, I organized — 
an excursion for two weeks to the beautiful Mount Rila, with its blue lakes, vast 
forests and high summits covered with snow. I tried to develop in them the spirit 
of Internationalism, to give them an ideal in accord with the spirit of our time, 
and which if they should live, they would help bring in a happier world. My main 
emphasis in this was on the abolishing of war, since I believe the renunciation 
of war is the first step toward international understanding. In our discussion 
I tried to convince them that we must renomce war not by mere words but by our 
deeds. We shall not be true apostles of the spirit of internationalism until © 
we refuse to participate in any war; until we refuse to accept any military ser- 
vice no matter how noble the cause we are called to fight for, seems to be. We 


must be ready to suffer all the consequences which might follow from such an act 
of refusing military service. 


These thoughts of mine made a deep err upon them and I am sure that 
if there is an —. before them they will follow it, 


K. Yazharoff 
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REPORT OF DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS IN BULGARIA 


This summer I had the pleasant experience of working with: Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, The first I conducted near Philippopolis, in the small village 
of Komatevg, the population of which is both industrious and religious, Though 
there are less than seventy cottages, there are three churches in the village 
each of which belongs to a separate congregation; one is protestant, another 


is Catholic and the third Orthodox. So the people are divided almost equally 
into these three groups, 


- fo carry on Protestant religious work in such a village is not easy. Yet 
children do not regard differences of sect and attended the School with great 
enthusiasm, Our curriculum aimed at the growth of character and personality. 
A small project was devoted to internationel friendship which led us to write 

 & letter to children in another country and to prepare some toys for them. 


I was next assoeiated with the D.V.B.S. in Philippopolis. It was well 
attended by Bulgarian, Armenian, Greek, Turkish and Jewish ehildren. The 
attendanee far exeeeded that of the previous years, At the end of the three 


wee kswe had good elosing exercises, and were honored by the presence of many 
of the parents, 


I had another school or group of children in Samokov for the rest of the 
summer, 


S. Dimtcheva 
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INTERNATIONALS COLLEGE 
SMYRNA TURKEY 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT “Ay, 


Ans, 


Deur “ellow Vorke 


At the ee tne Scucational Gouncil, we are sending out - 


ae A ports on of the report of the Committees on Moral and Religious Education. 
wo hope next year to receive many sugrestions from experiements in various approaches 


to character building, going furtier than these reported this year. 


Ae) A shect of sources of material for cnaracter building work of » non-religious 


type. Cf course the two "Ys" and all relisious ecucetional houses will furnigh 
material with a distinctly Protestant soit of view and terminology. 


(3) Two sheets.of texts which deal in resular Tmzlish or other classes with 
student anc adult oroblems. We hope during the year to nave Marv criticisms of 


this material and surg est ions for other sources. 
Tries for students with (a) slight know- 


(4) of the books for 
ledge of English, (b) sligh French, (c) Turkish. Here sug:estions 


will be welcomed hy Galeh Lawrence: International Gollege. 


For some years the Tducational Gouncil Library has been in the hands of the 
chairman. This year a sreécial educational section was formed at the Rible House. - 
Mission Library. -Lists of books available will be furnished by the librarian. There 
are several copies there of the Iowa Flan of Morel. Education —. If any school lacks 
a copy, they may get one from the library an keep it. 


Will you return all read Council ‘books to the library as 
soon as possible. any “last year's: books are still outstanding. 


The Gouncil has fundcs for book purchase. If there is some new educational 
book or devise, will you write of it to the Gountil Chairman, and if possible he will 
get it for the library. Also feel free to send any siiggestions or ideas to the editor 

of “Dear Friends. : 


| Rducation for life is making tremendous strides these cays and anv new 
advance any of us ‘iay. make will be of interest to all. 


Verv cordially vours, 
Lee Vroorian. 
of ional Council. 
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Moral anc Religious Rdusation Report (pare 6} by F.Maz | 


Me Tollowing table indicates the results, Of nine schools in Turkey, seven ave a 
complete report. | 

Rank. Number of schools Number of lis- Block of work. 

sulecting thie toc as offecting some 
block. Law or aa justine nt. 


163 | Fersonal contact of teachors and punils. 


63 Concuct of athletics. 
ai 6 | TL | Nenortment of grading svstom and rules and 


disecin Linary measures 


Oparié anc method of instruction and grading 


5 | D4, Gonruct of pusils entertainments, camping, . 
or hikes, Eoy Scouts, use of national 
holidays, 

TC Instruction in morals. 

32 Plans involving student honor svstem or 

sulf sovernment. 

43 Teach ean: stings 

7 Direct cont:ct of school with parcnts. 


© 


Dining roon atriosphore and discipline. 
School assemblies, rhetoricals, etc. 


On the first six only docs there gscen to bo anv real agreement that they are 


of importance. This of course revresents things as they now are ma not as thoy are 
suppos.d to be. Think for instance of our continuing to confess that we cannot bring 
the tvachers necting to Kean a greut Ceal to the school and that we have very little 
aes nee with the varent or community. The method of our finding these facte alone 

sight not be enough to convince us thet we are facing facts but most of us can look at 
our own schools and realize that the above is the truth. It can mérn nothing less than 
that we are on the way unware from a vory Cisorganigce condition. 


Or face the morning of the order in which the six most importa ant pheses or 
our work are slacec. Porsonal contacts: of pupils anc teachers are casily the most 
important. “hat bearine coes this have on the kind of native teachers we now have 

and. should have? After gotting the best teachers we can, Go we dare to let our teachers 
meutings fo unusec!? row many inexperienced tutors should we have where the teachers' 
contacts weich £0 heavily? what a tromcndous resnonsibility we have ourselves to sce 
our silent as our shacow but powerful as a stamping machine, flows from 
pure anc high purnoses anc charactors. ‘We co not deeccive the children who meet usa 
dozen times «a Cuy over two hundred davgs in the vear, | 


Athletics doss receive a great deal of attention but it is apt to be spasmodic 
reriins only the fag our tine. It is" rarcly given the 


Sumo thought that our curriculum or program cect, yet those responsible for the schools 


Say they out rank school work in importance. Deportment, rules and discinline as. 
well as the epirit and method of instruction and grading deservedly receive much of our 
tine. Put when you consider that we say that entortainments and clubs, scouts, hiking 
and caping are of equal importance, We ought to square our planning and put ther ina 
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VALVABLE AS SOUROR VATTRIAL 
CHARACTER DUTLDIUG 
‘host valuable sources underlined } 


American Rureau of Gducation, Washington - many pamphlets especially on 
health anc purity education. 


3 


neers auiercica, Lincoln Puilding, Detroit, Mich igun. - Wall send 


free discussions on various student problems, he approach being 


tiat of applied. nsychology and sociolocy. Of ssecial value in 
arensg where non-religsious Ciscussion neterial ls .desiredc. 


Cheracter Eceucation Institute, 3770 McKinley N.W., Washington, D.C. 
This ins stitute is carrying out research in character building 
methocs, .and has valuable material, such as the “Iowa Plan" and the 
"Children's Code of Ethics" | 


Poston School Commitvee, Coston, Mass., - FEoston Gourse in Citizership 
through Development. 


“Advertures in the Borderland of Ethics" - Cabot. 


""Nthics for Children" - Ella Lyman Cabot. 


“Everyday Ethics" - 
“Seven Aces of Ghildhoodc™ - " 
Father anc Son Livrery - Y.1.C.a. - Through Y.M.C.A. can be obtained at 


hali-oriee (20.00 Tor set, 


= 
aa 


Hancbook for Gonraces 


Hancbook for Pi. onecrs - 


Child Wolfa Assoc ation, 70 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.Gity. - Valuable 
for. visual education jsogtars. | 


"School of Education, Washington, - An educational 
magazine published by the Pureau of Réucation. 


"Boys" - Finnemore. - Education for character. 


"Group Leaders and Roy Character" - Gregg, Y.}.C.A.,347 Madison Av. ,N.Y. 
| This book should be read by all leaders of youth,whether boys or girls. 


“Good Manners and Right Conduct" - McVenn. 

"from Youth into Manhood" - Hall. For boys 14-15-16. 

"Three Gifts of Life" - for girls 14-15-16. | 

"Rational Sex Life for Men" =- Exner. For boys 16 and over. 

Catalog of educational material - Dent. of Venereal Diseases, U.S. Public 
Public Fealth Service, Washington. | 

“The New - Review.of New Education" - London. 

American Sociai Hygiene Assoc.,370 7th Avnue,N.Y.Citv. - This society sells 
for two dollars the Keeping Fit } Exhibit for boys = vouths and Life 
Bxibit for girls. These exibits are wholesome and artistic, stressing 
Vim and vigor. The Keeping Fit Exibit has been translated into Turkish. 


“The World Tomorrow" - 52 Vanderbilt Av.,N.Y.CGity. - This paper under the 


leadership of Kirhv Pare is full—at. miterial far oldar etudente. Tt 
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BOOKS FOR GLASS 


The books listed below ceal With verious S0Cial and natural sciences. At 
the same time they deal with human problenis, If we can deal with our 
ethical coals as being four: (1) healthyy: pure physique: (2) honesty in 
business and in facing life: (3) love for others anc Willingness to sac- 
rifice, Ceveloping social (4} self-forgetfulnegs, cCevelop- 
ing healthy mindedness: we Will see thet these text books deal with var- 
Lous asvects Of these broblens, It lias been found thet such an anproach 
in repulur Class hours ; Or with a8 reacings carries more weight. 
than work liven lahellod formally "ethics." 

If any reader of this list knows other Valuable texts, 
nanes ind publishers to Lee Vroonan, Internationn] Goll 
turn relay them to Other schoolg. 


please send their 
CSe, wno will in 


(1) "Bow and “liere We Live® Allen, Ginn ¢ GO. 


Garventer Ceopranhicen] ocries - American Rook Go. 
"Five Little Otrangersg" owartz, anerican Pook Go. 


“Panous Men of odern Times” - Fearn anc Poland, - American Rook Go. 
"Famous “en Of Fiddle Ages” . 


these may all be used ag supnlementa ry reading, to teach respect for 
Other neoorles anc for preat leaders. ‘The last three books are not 
adantec og toxts, and Care shoule be CxeErcised ig assigning readings, 

as sone chonters are better than others, We Cspeciallv some gzood 
roacers which Willereste a love of other peonles, Any eSt ions gent 
to International College, be sent on to other Schools, 


we 


Holsful for ¢lags-roon 


(2) Patifincers Material for Pathfinder Lessons - Juincoln Bldg. , Detroit, 


BOT 


DPSyCholorical approach to student problems, 


(3) Jewett, « Ginn & Co. 


"Health Fabitg” C'Sea Kelloggs, | 
Teaches food health, use 26 readers in third Yeer Enelish. 


(4) "Next Jewett, - Ginn & Co. 


Purity one health. In an introductory Science course, 4th year 
nelish. | 


4 


(5) . Patri,- american Pook Go, 


Pring a stucy of insect life. Cets across need of hard work and of 


rv 
& s0Cial snirit, especially from ant life. Uge as reader last part of 
yveur or beginninpof third year, 


(6) ‘Story of Puan Provregs" Varghall, - MacMillan 


Use in history course. Stress idealism, ad man learning to work with 


neichbors, anc conquering Nature rather than other men, _ A fine book 
for-fitty year English. | | 


(7) “Vaking the most of Life" Publication Dept., Stamboul Central Post 
Office,.Box-142— 
athical discussion on "érsonal problems, could be usec once a weck for » 
year. This material ls valuable in areas where NOnN-religzioug discussions 
are cesired, For older students, 


"The Understand ing Prince" | 
Atlantic Readers" - Atlantic Monthly, 


First year readers suggcsted by certain Schools ag having ethical storie 


in which the moral is not too openly stressed. 


(Cont. } 
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Character building books for class work (Cont. ) 


(9) “Fibre and Finish" - Doda, - Ginn & Go. | 
Third year reader, very popular in some schools. Deals with gooc man- 
ners as well as gooc morals. 


(10) "Feeding the Family" - Rose. 
Book on homemaking for girls. 


(11) "Sociology and Social Problems" -. Ellwood, - American Pook Co. 
When used with outside references liko Kirby Page, Harry Ward, etc., a 
sociolosy course gathering around this text can prove of great valuc. 
For older students. | 


(12) “Gommunity Givics for City Schools" - Dunn, - D.C.Health & Go. 
Ideals of good sovernnent. Vse with other material on civic problens 
and laboratorv work in social service. | 


u (13) In literature, of course Browning, Tennyson, Longfcilow, otc., produce 
writings with hign idealism. 


“The New Hconomics”™ - Edie, Growell Go. 
otresses primacy of man in economic relations and moral basis of success 
in business. Way use Babson books such as “Fundamentals of Prosperity” 


and “Making Good in Business" as outside references. Clder students. 


(15) “Psychology and Morals" - Hadfield, - Methuen. & Go., London. 
Nged with some regular psvchology text book like Warren, this is one of 
the most valuable hooks I know for upper class students. 


(16) “The orld and Its Meaning" - Patrick, - Houghton, Wifflin Co. - 
For schools giving philosophy, this text is at once simple and profound, 
with a clear exoosition of an idealistic view of the universe. It gives 
a strong summary of the case against materialism. For highest class. 
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RECE TURKEY 
AN’S OFFICE 
OCT 18 1997 


| September 25, 192. 


Dear Fellow Worker: 


The recent Bducational Council meeting, voted that the 
two main objects to be discuss ed in the educational sessions 
next Annual Meeting were CHARACTER EDUCATION and BSGINNING 
SNGLISH. °~ A separate letter will be sent out on whe subject of 
in this note want to make some suggestions for | 
our character work 

These sessions next June will be much more valuable 
if during the year we experiment along certain definite lines, 
and come prepared to share our common e> cperlences. We have all 
received: the table of blocks of interest chosen by school leaders 
in the Turkey Mission; as representing the most important ap- 
proaches to building.......Can we not have these in) 


three main parts? 
1. Method of teaching. The whole case of educational methods 


is cloariy brought out in Kilpatrick's "Foundations of Method." 
This book: is available in the Mission library. and also the 
Y-M.CO.A., and should be read by every one of us. the Turkish 
schools are now putting in the project method. and they look to 

us to demonstrate the most advanced methods. Can we not have a 

: great variety of educational experiments growing out of the ideals 
‘ of Kilpatrick and the Locarno roports, and the Jone's report, 

with stress in developing initiative, cooperation, service, 
persistence, freedom? 


Qe Contents of teaching. A suggested list of texts containing 
approaches to character problems in regular class work has been | 
sent you. Can we all be on the alert for more and better books. 

: fhe last Annual Conference of American schools superintendents 

Bo . was devoted to character education and we can be sure a group of 
new books will app ear, which will ha ve a new approach to science 
and other. subjects - Linking them definitely to human engineering. 
Here also come the definite character courses or discussion eroups . 
A wealth of new material should be uncovered by next June. 


Oe the.item chosen as most important by schoolleaders in the 
table refered to above was personal contact of teachers and pupils. 
I wish we night with all humility face what this means. Woe. 
have we to give to the students around.us? Some peoples! lives. 
grow richer year by year, and every year they have more they can 
give to others. Are our personalities growing more contagious 
with health and joy month by month? I find I am apt to take my- 
self too much for granted. I myself expect the students to de- 
velop and yet often I de not expect to develop myself. People 


often have a touchy or a fatalistic attitude toward their weak- 


s ~ instead of the feeling "I can do all things through him 
trengtheneth me.” 


nesse 


W 


Further let us consider how much we know of the technique 
off personal work. -If we really believe personal contagts are 
most important, what are we able to do when we are alone with a 
student? Do we offer him’ much advice he will call "shaving", 
or can we draw out his heart hunger and then offer him a solution. 
Can we win his confidence, share with him other experiences, and 
His need? | 


I wish that the sta tions might esk Mr. Goodsell on 
his visits to lead informal discussions on what we can do to 
improve our personal contributions to our students. Here too 
we should nave help for each other in our coming June sessions. 
Shoemaker's new book “Children of the Second Birth" will eive us 
a fascinating background for these discussions. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Lee Vrooman, 
Chairman Educational Cecuncil. 
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DEC 29 192/ 


ts me ~ 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
. SMYRNA TURKEY 


Neeomber 1%. 1927. 


Near Fellow Worker: 


Pnelosed please find a program of the Turkish 
school system's eleven years before the University. As 
caveral American schools are interested in having their 
graduates accepted in the university, the Educational 
Committee thought this program would be of interest. 


You will note that the Lycee carries the students 
further thai the averuge Amsrican High School, in spite of 
it being ouly an eleven year courss. This 1s done by having 
only a five year primary ead srammar school course and 
then tuzsning to what corresponds to a Junior ae School. 
Gur preparatory work at home has genera.iy four 

olid years of Latin plus a European language. The Lycee 


eae a modern language and but little classicai Arabic 


or Persian. The backbone of the Lycee is the matnematics 


and natural science departments. They are somewhat weaxor 
in their social science. 


One should remember that commercial » shop work, 
ugricultural and normal courses are given in special _ 
schools which do not prenare for the University. Any 
eich course thet we might give, though appreciated, would 
prodsebly not be accepted for University entrance. However, 
aichough 1t does not appesr that the educational desartmbat 
would expect us to duplicate their Lycee work, - they would 
program of equal strength. 


Any information any s chool may get of the cttiitude 


of the educational department, would be of help to us all. 


one suggestion made has been. that American schools 
give the literature of the Lycee in place of the program 
Low Loreign schools now being followed. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Les Vrooman, 
Chairman, Educational Council. 


LV:WV 
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FERS? DIVISION 


*, 


12. 


* 


~ 


. 


Sra. 


ier 


SECOND DIVISION 


Sth 


ee? 


Composition . 2 2 
Grammar - -. 1 1 
| pee Religious lessons - - 1 1 1 
Arithmetic, Geometry 2 2 3 3 
History 2 2 
| 2 2 
 Pyraetical life information 4 4 4 
Natural science - - - 2 2 
| Yeasons about common objects- 2 
| Civics ~ 2 2 
Drawing, Hand work 4 4 4 3 % 
| Music 2 2 1 
Gymastics 2 2 2 2 1 


P ROGRAM 
. 4 
8 a 
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Foreign language 


Regigious lessons 


Zoology 
Physiology 
Botany 


Geology 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Mathematics 
Drawing 

Music 

Gymastics 

Home keeping 
Care of children 
Mechanical work | 
Laboratory 


rg 


gurktah, tereture 


~ 


SCHOOL PR 


GIRLS AND BOYS LYCEE 
FIRST DIVISION 


5 


i 
2 
1 


oy 


5 Prench,English or 
German. 


Om. Draw. 


1 For girls sewing. 


Arith., Geom.; Alg., 


Lossons sey 30; Girl Sam 
2 2 
2 1 ian 
~ - - ~ 2 2 Hygiene. 
| 
i 1 1 1 
L H 1 
| 26 £28 28 28 28 28 


TURKISH SCHOOL PROGRAM | 
SECOND DIVISION OF LYCEE 


6th class 6th class 


Lessons 5th class Science Literature 
purkish literature 3 z 5 
Foreign languege 5 5 5 5 | 
Geography 1 1 
# Natural science 5 - - - 
Geology ‘ . 
Physics 2 2 
Algebra 3 2 1 
Geometry & Geom.Draw. 4 4 
Laboratory 2 1 3 “ 
Arabic 2 ~ 4 
Persian 1 2 
Philosophy 2 2 4 
Mechanics. | ~ 2 ~ 
Astronomy “ ~ 2 1 


#(Natural science} Two hours Zoology and one hcur Botany. 


we(Geology) Half an hour Botany and one and a half hours 
Geology. 


— 
| 
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RECEIVED 


FOREIGN DEFAR!MENT  Tnternational College 


| SEP 14 1928 ; omyrna Turkey 
hat August 15, 1928 


n 


Near Fellow Worker: 
Could I call your attention to the 
enclosed four educational projects which are to 


be studied this coming year for discussion at 


the Annual Meeting, June, 1929. These studies 
will be under the direction of iir. Finney 
Markham, the iiducational Council chairman. 

We also enclose a summary of the 
Jiscussion on teaching beginning English which 


was held this past June. 


Further you will be interested in 
some of the recom :cndations. made by Council 


at the last Annual ilceting... 


Any ideas you may,have. or any material 
bearing on any of these subjects should be sent 
‘toliry Finney Warkham, Stamboul Central P.O. 


Box 142, Gonstantinoplée, Turkey: 


Very sincerely yours, 


Lee Vrooman. 
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THE TEACHING OF BEGINING ENGLISH 


Certain principles suggested by S. Barnitz Williams. at the Educational 
conference of the Turkey ilission, June 29, 1928. Mr. Williams 
majored in psychology in Princeton, and. studied English toaching 
methods in Columbia. He taught beginning English for three years 

in International CopAaer and was acting head of the department his 


third year. 
1. At what age ought a . pupil to start the study of a foreign language? 


2, What preparation does a pupil need before he is fitted to study 
a foreign language? 


A child should not start the study of a foreign language before he 

is 12 years of age, the case of children in bilingual families being 
excepted. The reason for this is that he must learn his own lan- 
guage first so ° as to be able to understand expressions and con- 
structions as they are presented for the new language. It is neces- 
sary that the child be able to express himself well in his native 


3. Is tho Direct tiethod in its extreme form the best? 


‘The direct method in its extreme form insists that all instruction 

be given in the new language. This is not the best method because 
time is lost in the teaching of meanings of expressions. Trans- 
lation should be uscd in giving meanings and explanations when + 18 
impossible to dramatize or point out objects. 


4, Should grammar as a single study be given at the first or should 
it come later? later, when? 


Grammar should be given as a single study, because it is a short cut, 
but it should not be given at first. At first it must be given 
unconsciously, with explanations after plenty of examples. A gram- 


mar course the third or fourth year is desirable. Other work should 


lead up to it, md cooperation is needed between the grammar and other 
teachers. . | 


5. Can native tea_chers teach effectively? 
Yes, with the help of cortain books. — 


G6. Is phonetics necessary? 


Yes. 


7. When should reading be taught? 


Reading should be taught after the pupil has learned to speak and 
vaserestend. 


8. When should writing be taught? 
Writing should be taught after the pupil has learned to read. 
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Tho Teaching of Beginning English....@. 


9. Should the pupils be taught Colloquial English at the start or should 
he teacher let them picic it up? 


There is no other kind of spokm language than colloquial, and it must 
be gotten from the teacher unless the pupil is fortunate enough to live 
in the country of the language. 


10. Is it possible to teach English by means of content books such as 
books on health, science, etc? 


No, if you teach Hnglish, you must téach that. A teacher cannot con- 
centrate on two things * once; either you must teach English or content. 
Content books are not graded and do not pay particular attention to 

rood oxpressions and English in general. 


There are five speech learning habits: 


1. Auditory observation. 
2. Oral imitation. 


Oo. Catenizineg: rforming a succession of movements repeatedly always 
il the succession of movements can be performed with- 
out its being necessary for the performer to give any attention to what 
he is doing. Tunis decones more cifficult as the pupil ages. This 
third speech habit should be catenizing, not of words, but of word groups 


and sentences. To catenize a word group or sentence means to learn to 


say it with the prover speed and inflection without reference to whether 


or not the meaning is known. 


4. Sematicizing: fusing the catonized word groups ond sentences with 

their meanings s o that vhen you say them you do so without thinking of 
the words, and when you hear sich you understand without mental trans- 
lation. 


| There are four ways of ‘ita words and word groups: 


a) iia terial association through showing the object. 

b) Translation. 

c) Definition - to be given in the language being learned. 
d) By ccntext. 


These four ways are listed in order of importance. These :«:. first four 
speed: learning habits form the basic speech material. | 


Oo. Comnosition by analogy: the methods of this habit are’ substitution © 
and conversion. By substitution is meant the substitution of new words, 
forms, tenses and the like in the sentences already learned. By con- 
vers ion is meant the changing of affirmative sentences to negative, 
interrogative, etc. 

MY. Williams recommends particularly the books of Harold E. Palmer 
obtainable either from Heffer & CO., 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge, Hngland, 
or from the Institute for Research in Enzlish Teaching, Tokyo, Japan. 


There has been a set of books designed on these five language habits. 


They have been written by Harold E. Palmer and published by the Insti- 
tude of Research in English Teaching at Tokyo, Japan. 


The first book, "English Through Actions" is desisned for teachers only. 


in it there are five lines of approach. This boo snouid be used cver 
a-period.of from three to six months, depending on number of hours per 
day. During this time the student 30es no home work and is not permitted 
to read or write English orthography. The book stresses the four habitd 


which give the student ba sic speedimaterial, English phonetics may 
be given during this time. 
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The Tcaching of Beginning English. 


The books which follow "English Through Actions" are a carefully and 
scientifically graded series of readers, starting with Book I, Part I, 
a nd ending with Book III, Part II, making six in all. There are 
plans to increase the number, however. ‘The readers are primarily for 
reading and because they are sowell graded the student is soon able 
to read fluently. After each lesson there is a section on Grammar 
end Semantics. 


There are also two books which accompany each reader. The one, "English 
through Questions end Answers" is a book designed to continue "English 


Through Actions." In other words, it helps to strengthen the “eee 
four speech learning habits. 


The other book, "Graded fixercises in English Composition" stresses the 
last ,speech Learning habits, i.w. composition by analogy. 


The complete set of books is designed to cover a period of six years 
at one hour per day. | 


The following igs the English program to de carried out at International 
College for 1928-29: 


FIRST YEAR: 3 hours per day, "Znplish Through Actions" 
 §tandard inglish neaders: Book’ I, 
Parts I and Lie 
English Through Suestions & Answers: 
Book parts, I and If. 
Gr aded Exercises in English Composition: 
| BOOK Farge iis 
SECOND YEAR: 2 hours per day, Standard English Readers: 
Book It, Parts I and Ii. 


English Through Questions and Answers: 
BOOK Li, P@rta 1 ana il. 


Graded Uxercises in English Composition: 
Book II, Parts I and II. 


Compositions on simple and easy subjects ~ 
One hour a week. 


Book report on books of travel and other 
la._nds once a month. 


THIRD YEAR: Two hours a day, Standard English Readers: 
| Book Til, Parts.7 & Il. | 
Sequential Series, one hour per week. 
Health Habits, two hours per week. 
Composition, one hour a week. 
Book report on books of history, | 
biography and literature once a month. 


FOURTH YEAR: Two hours a day,Grammar, five hours a week. 
Science eomrne, five hours a week. 
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~ogarding relisious education lessons, it was: 


relisious education suitable for use 


- a course of 
“in our schools in Greece, orria and perhaps Constantinople be vrepared 
by a committee composed of Dr. ‘iorrill, ‘ir. Hawkes, iss Kinney, to 
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sion of 
building by the preva LOn of short 


esnecially on the sudject of honesty 


We reecwend that the ducational Gouncil have someone prepare a 
parer suring the coming year OF discipline in 
“ne OOLS « 


We pacormend that the waole qiestion OL self help and bene- 
ices Por pupils of limited resources be studied carefully during 
the vear in coovcration with the International studen rvice oy 
the Educational vouncil bo revort at 1929 Annual 
In view of tne fact that many psople feel that we are denationalizing 
our punils we susgest certain chings as unwise: 
Selebration of American ational holidays 
Of American vational soncs 
sing toxs books Avarrine illustrations too exclusively 


C 
ne incorze: 


sould 


of unauita ple 
consored vefore 


books: and magazines. 


They they are given to 


the children 
We suggest the whings as desirable 
Use of local 
ore, boolrs loca 
courscs- | 
celecrations o ocal holidays 
Empnasia. on service to country, 
Use of loeal "tte Hodiasi" 
reccmmenced) 
Founlityv of treatment Vane) + } in b 
ol treatment of. eachers in boarding 
acticols and in social affairs 
Fae of language - in tecnnical courses be sure 
stucents the mother terete expressions 
Fduceational missions skould eo to Ancora to hav 
We need to come to graps with JOcal ecucationasicts cn surely. educa- 
tional grounds much caore. freonentiy than we Gc 
edaucetional officis 48 £20. teachers sncr DOC De: tec CG Gi scuss 
Council tale active steps to find wars ana brine this about 
OP Of such & process curing the conine year. 
or Local teachers to -our schools 
Harpies, and son, mother. and banquets 
Our attondance at social functions for teachers 
Our attendenss av cavucetionss 
a the fission is to do efroctive work in edaucation - culturel and 
the SCTVices OF a competent, sducatisonal The 
amen of thorcuch training and of some GS Lonad exn2r- 
£ence in the Jicar-Hast as well as at home. who will bore: 
our sicid, Cure auc ational horizons and 
unstintedly to the cause secondary; in the Hast in 


the na me of Shr 
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"RECLIVEL 
DEFAR! MENT 


| internationaLt Vollege, 
APR 2 9 1929 smyrna, Turkey. 


April 12, 1929. 
pear Sir: 


\ We all know that in personality development students are 
not pushei, but are rather pulled by ideals which they are 
ius attracted ani to which they develop a loyalty. The motivation of 
these levalties leads them in certain definite directions, and the 
total result we call character. Various American schools in dif- 
ferent countries in the Near ast are cooperating to discover what 
loyaitios would most effectively build strong character. In speak- 
ire of character we wish to think of all sides of character; social 
mindedness or interest in others, healthy mindedness or self forget- 
ting, integrity or honesty, physical self discipline, -- and running 


through ail these a strength of loyalty that will give perseverence 
and growth to these qualities. 


You may be interested to know that some loyalties vet have 
been suggested are as follows ‘-— 


1. Loyalty to an ideal society, ae ideal nation living beside 
ideal neighbor states. 


Oe Loyalty to great individuals who personify ideals such as 
Nami’ Semal or Kemal Pasha, Napvolean or Cavour, Christ or Mohammed, 
Sun Yat Sen or Ghandi. | 


4, A Loyalty to individual teachers wae by life and word lead 
the student to higher ideals. | 


Oe A loyalty to God vedetiie in a desire to find his will for 
human Kind ana ToLiow Aga Willi. The effect of this would vary 
with varying concepts of God. 


6. Loyalty to ones own best self -- a desire to accomplish, to 
create. Both selfish and unselfish. 


1% Loyalty tec the local gsroun or gang or school or olw or to 
one's family. 


| A Committee has been asked to investigate the siperianse. 
of leaders . of youth, and to experiment with students. Our first 
project is a study of the actual loyalties motivating students. | 
After the results of this study are in hand, we plan a second study 
of ideal loyalties and methods of building them up. We would appre- 
Ciate hearing the benefit of your cperience. Would you aid us by 


answering the following questions, and make any further statement you 
may desire? 


What are the loyalties that actually control your students? ~ 
What loyalty do you place first in strength, or which actually 
influence conduct most” 
What other loyalties do you” consider as surplementary? 
What. phases of character does each loyalty stress? 
Which sOyaiiies do you consider constructive? Destructive? 


Are student loyalties due to what they can get from loyalty, or due 
to a social passion? 


Would vou experiment in your éducational work with various 
loyalties these coming months, and report any further findings before 


June 1, 1929 On a separate page you will find suggestions for 
methods of investigating loyaltics. 


Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. If you 
vould like a copy of the findings of the comulttee, please let us know. 


Very truly yours, 
For the Educational Council: Lee Vrooman. 
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SUGGEST ED WAYS OF LEARNING PRESENT LOYALTIES UF 
STUDENTS... 


) de Asking groups of mature boys, poss_ibly in ethics classes, 
to pass in papers on their major and minor loyalties. 


Se Ask thoughtful students to pass in papers on leyalties of 
youngor students. 


Oe Use enclosed letter as questionaire to teachers in own school, 
or translation of same to certain teachers chosen from pprolic schools. 


4. Personal interviews on loyalties, or group discussions. 


5. Some well worked out questions which would show indirestly 
the attitude of mind, some specimen questions are enclosed. 


6. The comuittee would appreciate any suggestions for a technijyue 
to aid us in our second study of ideal loyalties ana how to engender 
them. | 


QUESTIONNAIR| TO STUDENTS ON LOYALTIES... 


NOTE: Do not answer the question as you ‘think you ought te 
answer it, but tell how you would really respond to the specific 
case mentioned. lake the reply short. | 


1. LOYALTY TO FRIENDS. Your friend became angry at his foreign 
teacher who speaks no Turkish, and said scome very bad words in . 
Turkish. You and he were taken to the office. If the office leaned 
what was said, it would be serious for your friend. Would you give 
the correct translation of what he said, if asked, or would you stand 
by your friend? 


ms LOYALTY TO. SCHOOL. You are playing football, md have just kicke1. 
a goal. However, the-bail touched your hand in such 4 way as to be a 
foul and the points would nest count. The referee did not see it, but 
the other team protested. It was the last point in the game and "meant 
the difference between a tie and your school winning. The referee 
asxed you whether the ball touched your hand. What would you answer? 


Oo. LOYALTY TO NaTIONALS. A German and a Frenchman, neighbors, were 
on bad terms with one another. Another Irenchman happened to new | 
that the first Frenchman stole a cow from the German. The German took 
the matter to court and the second Frenchinan was to witness. should 
he tell what he knew which would incriminate his fellow Frenchman? 


4. LOYALTY TO FAMILY. Your father has been smuggling goods into the 
country. If you knew about it, and urged him to stop and he refused, 
should you report the mattcr to the authorities? ; 


- O&O.» LOYALTY TO SELF-INTEREST. After graduation you are offered two 

- jobs, one with a good salary but not helping people, the other witha 
poor salary, but aiding people Lats A What would you say in reply 
to each offer? 


6. LOYALTY TO TWACHER. Do you know a teacher to whom you are indebted 
Yor his influence on your life? 
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FOREIGN DEPAR’ MENT 
MAY 9 4929 Tnterational College, 
Smyrna, 


RECEIVED 


April 17, 192°. 


To The of Schools 
in. the ‘ission. 


oriends 


ft the :egiona 1 Council at Adana, some questions 
were raised as to the responsibili iis of directors of schools under 
the conditions pvevailing in the “ission at the prosent tire. The 


ib tional Counetil was instructed to wake a stud as NVCS sont 


tice regarding administration of schools, and the undersigned wes as'zed 
ov the Chairman OF Gre 4. to undertale the preperation of a 
questionnaire and to tabulate the replies. 


It annears are in general three classes of schools 
associated with the :1ission as follows: | 


Institutions not denending unon tho. Station or Missienbut. 
ultimately to a 8eard of Trustces or control in the U.S.A. 
‘Ae Institutions resyonsidle to the 8oard. not to their stations, 


but to: the tission vhrouch qa S30ard of ngers annuinted by the 
as School of elirion, school 


or Schools answevable ion and t:ission to the soard, 
eithe=- ‘directly ‘oi through a Sta or board. 


In all of. our institutions, the movernnent law, ov vule or 
custom actually sives to the resvonsible di ecetor authority not exactly 
conte slated in the original »ission theory of absolute equality, in 
suthority and vesnonsibility, inswers to the following questions 


would see to,intiente sv ficiently all the facts which it is desired 


to vevort unon, but if any sicenificant inforvation is not covered by 
the questions, nlease addit in a note or notes. To show that such 
infor vation “av be renorted in not wove than two or three nages, the 
answers for International College, which is nrobably among thc “ore 
cornplexly organized institutions, are included. 


Ag in Nay all school wortcvs are very busy witn rlans for 
the closing of their wor’ in June, may I as’ the favor of a prompt 


venly to this questionnaire, so that it may be out of the way before 
the grand rush 


Very sincerely yours 


Cass “iecd 


the ‘iducational Council. 
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QUESTIONNAT 


Under what grou. indicated in letter does your school fall’ 


TI List all of the grouns, such as Soards of Tinstees, Soards of 

“anegev‘ent or Control. Station, :ission «advisory Somaittees 
Faculties Staff, Co--ittees, etc., ‘which have regulnrly to do with 
the ad ‘inistration of your school. for each,answers to 
the following cuestions~ 


How of éonsistine: are meetings held 
regularly. and if so when and by whor called, rt | 
nainutes kent, and if so in what language; what are the 
duties of each: are these duties clearly ontlined as by 
Bye-Laws, constitution, etc. 


Lin Are the duties of the Diiector of the School carefully defined 
in writing; if so, what are the duties; who defined the? 


LV in the adisinistrstion of your institution are there distinctions. 
“ade on the grounds of : 


1. Full American Soard anpointment vs tern anncintment; 
2. fmerican ( and u:urcpean) staff wsembers vs neationsls: 
Oo. Christian end non Christian nationals? 

4. Part time and full tire staff locally e mloyed” 

5. Teaching and edministration staff 

6. On any other ground’ 

7. In enploying sorvents and. emplovece. do vou favor one 

groun over another’? How many ‘urls: how “any others 

are erployed? - | 

8. Do you deal with Tuws-ish or with foieign fi. 

9. Do Tur’s ov others do your constitietion worl? 


1, Are annusl revoxrts presented to the hichest coverntng board 
<. Noes the school wor’ on a regular ondect? 
o- Is a financial report of 2ll receinces and exvenditures "ade 
out and if so, to whom is it presented? . 
4. Is a balance sheet made out showing all resources and liabilities? 
If so, to whom presented? 
oS. no keens the accounts of the school? Who handles the cash? 
the schcol accounts reeularly and by whom? 


VI To .take the information regarding yeur administretion, concrete, 
please indicate the wey the following decisions “ould be made in 
your school: 
1. tho would appoint an "acting director" in case of a te morery 
absende of the director or on his furlough? 
2m In case a new director were necessary, who ‘would anpoint? 
oe “ho engages local nersonnel amd fixes. the conditions? 
4, ‘vho makes changes in the curriculun? 
5. Who determines expenditures narticularly exce»vtionsal exnenditures? 
6. ho deterntines the accentance of bdeneficieryv or 
reductions where those are necessary? | 
7. Who has authority to dismiss students terporarily, or to exnel 
the: from the school? | 
8. Who determines the assign“ent to various members of the staff? 
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INT SNATIONAL COLLEGE S. YHA. 


Answers to Questionnaire on Administration. 
Anril, 1929 


> International College falls under the lst svoun listed; i. e. its 
ultimate authority is "The Trustees of Inte:mational College, Smyrna, 
i:inor" a self nernetuating corporation. 


II The following regular groups ere coneerned with the edministration 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, not more than 18 persons, of whom a majo-. 
city must be residents of . “assachusetts, duly incorporated, meetings 
hold annuslly or otherwise at eall of President or Secretary, self 
nernetuating, elected for three years, President of the College is 
Trastee cx-officie; minutes ‘ept, Sights and. dutics defined by 
Laws and laws of the State. | 

| Board of MANAGERS, not to execed twelve. persons resident in 
or near Smyrna, of which President is ex-officio President, and not 
rore than four others may be officers of the College; appointed by the 
Trustees for three years, minutes kept, to advise the President and 
Trustees, apnoint all officers except President and Professors who are 
annointed by the Trusteés. CABINET of the ‘.anagers, its ad interim 
committee, consisting usually of the five officers of the College who 
are on the: Managers, meets weeltly or oftener, minutes, advises 
with the President on ail important matters. | 

FACULTY, consisting of President and Professors, invluding 
also three Turkish Professors, !mown as adjunct Professors who are 
annointed with the approvel of the Turkish covernment; meets whenover 
called, handles the education«1 policy of the college. 

The STAFF, consisting of the Faculty and all the members of 
the tesching md adninistrative staff, inecludins secretaries, hostess, 
etc., meets ‘seps --lnutos in : snglish andTurltish, discusses 
matters of procedure, advisos Faculty on any matters it sees fit; 
Aiscusses educational problems, and is an open forum for discussion 
of any topics which any member at any time wishes to present. 

The DISCIPLINA..Y COL:ITTE:, consisting of the Pres ident, one 
“weopean Professor, one Turkish Professor and one Turtish Searetary, 
dinutes in both lancouazges, and handles all but routine matters 
of discipline. Handles all cases requiring heavy punishments, Sus- 
nension or expulsion. 

The ATHLETIC CO. ITTEEL, apnointed bv the Sabine’ and consis- 
ee of usually six members interested in athletics, directs the 
Lthletahe policy of the Collese, keeps minutes, athletic records, etc. 

The COMMITTED, appointed by the Cabinet, advises the 
Librarian and the Cabinet on all matters regarding the Library. Other 
cormittees are appointed from time to time as occasion demands .— | 


TII The cuties of the President of the Collece are fully defined under 

| several heads by the Bye-Laws, and include the responsibility, to _ 
serve as custodian of all property, to sign all drafts, and execute all 
_lecal documents in the naive oi the Collere: to call meetings and preside 
over :anagers and Faculty, to male reports to the Trustces annually 

end more often if necessary; to confer dorrees on the advice of the 


Faculty, to vrovide, with the consent of the manesers, for an Acting 
President In nis absence. 
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Inteinational Collexe Answers to ‘uestionnaire ... page 
april, 1929. 


IV Distinctions ere made as follows’ 

1. Those on unlimited aopointment include Professors ond their wives 
who loo’: forward to leno time service end are definitely snpointed to 
this service. Some ere Svevican Board missionaries, some are not. : 
The nresent staff includes one British end one Swiss nvofessor: all the 
rest are /merican, but it is hoped eventually to have Purkish professors 
in this groun. | 

2. Pavtieule: care is teen to no distinctions socially or 
otheitzise betveen officers of the College on t» basis ort race or 
reli- sion or citizenship. 

5. distinction on basis of religion. 

4. Part time embers of the staff ave requested, but not recuired, 
to attend the sestings of the staff, faculty, etc., to which they | 
belonz: full tise teaching members are expected to attend. Thoie may 
be limitation of sesponsibilities but none of rights. | 

5. Similarly adainistrative members of the staff who do not teach 
have the vichts but not the ; responsibilities of staff ore this 
includes wives of Professors. 

6. The aim is to mate distinctions only on the ground of position 
held and responsibility. 

All Collece servants save one laundry woman, are Turs, inclu- 
ding Farm heln, kitehen and janitor wor’, ed envineers. 
| 3. Tur'ish if we can cet the sa:ce service. 
9. have done most eecent of construction. 


Y 1. The annual report nvernaved for the Trustees is eybmitted to ‘the 
“anecerzs Tor anproval. 
2, The Colleze is worttinge on a budret. nrenored br a 
cowsittee and apnzoved by the Trustees. 
5, Financial renort is nresented to the -an:gers and Trustees 
ennually -nd has been since 19038 when the College fas chartered. 
| 4. Balence sheet as of June SOth accommanies eoch annual report. 
Oo. The Sursar, under the “ivection of the President, ‘seeps the 
books and hendles the local eceounts of the College. 


6. Ihe books for the nast four veers heve been Suly eudited by 
certified nublic accountants. 


VI 1. The breelaws provide for the designation by the President, with 

tre a proval or the “anigers. of an officer of the College to serve 
as Acting President. | 

Me Trustees either with without the nomination af. the 
President and Managers annoint President and Professors. 
3. -ominallv all local an‘ ters appointwents are made by the Soard 
of “amnarsers, but the President, with the annrovel of tho Cabinet usually 
acts; s#serican anpointinents passing through the hands of the Trustees 
as a convenience. Conditions are fixed by eentract for 211 save per- 
sons on unlimited apnointient, whoss conditions are determined bv the 
Trustees. 
4. 4. The Faculty is charged with eur7iculu matters. 

5. The President and Cabinet or ‘«nagers are vesnonsible for the 
expenditure of runds siven d rectly or ‘urnished by the Trustees. 

counittec of the Cabinet determines reduetions and benefi- 
c1arics. 

T. committee, called Disciplinary Comittee, suspends students. 

&. The Dean in eonsultation with the President, fixes the teaching 
schedule: all imynortant chanres are discussed vv the Cobinet. 
surveillsnce duties are arranged by staff com:ittee. 
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pucational Counce il desires that the pre vious of ficial 


CEIVED: 
attentions taken by the Mission or itmejr and elfoctine 
be educational policy and practice in the Mission shehld 
13 1929 be available for all. It also desires that the agree- 
NOV } ments reached and understandings arrived at in our 
meetings and discussions be in the hands of those 
_interssted as a basis for further work and discussion 
as well as for future policy. A sub-committee has 
prepared this report with this in mind. Not many. 
Official aetions ars quoted because many seem now to ve 
out of date. 


Vote 55. 


(A) The prime responsibility for each of our schtols’ rests with the 
Mission working through the Stations. 

The Educational Council makes the following recommendations for 
schools not having their own Boards of Mana gers which are recognized 
by the Mission:= 

l- The election of the principals of our schools shall be by the 
Mission after consultation with the Stations concerned. 

2- When deemed necessary because of the absence of the principal, 
an acting principal shall be selected by the Station after 
consultation with the principal. 

3- The Station, acting on behalf of the Mission, is responsibée 

, for determining the general policies of each school, either 
directly or through a school committee of which the “principal 
shall be chaizkman. 

4- The method of administration of the school, including the 

; definition of the duties of the principal, shall be worked | 
out by the Station, reduced towriting, and presented to the 
Mission for confirmation. 


(B) From Educational Council proceedings:- 

(bo) ThatY we note the value of the idea of "good citizenship" 
as one means of character building; that we recommend to the _ 
attention of our schools the possibility of having discuss-ion 


groups more or less formally organized aronnd the idea oo good 
citizenship. | 


(C) Special Topics:- 

; (c) The question of the relation of Americans with nationals 
‘ on the staff of our schools is of such vital concern for the 
. presentation of our message and the future of our work, that we 
would recommend that it be laid upon the mind and heart of all as 
a subject for special study and development this next year, and 


that it be one of the: subjects of report and discussion before the 
KHducatio-nal Council next year. 


(Dyk Sore questionaire was sent out during the year to see where 

our thinking really is on the importance of the social vreterence 
in moral thinking and action and teaching, A little over one nal | 
of those bespouding felt that "the good of society in its brvosdeat 


sense" wae the "predominating principle in determining and all 
the rest felt that it wa s "practically the only principle in | 
determining wieght." With regard to urging this same sveial good 


upon pupils as a reason for a certain line of actio n the ma jority 
again feltthis should be the "Strongest but not the only reason" 
while. most of the rest felt it the "all important and w21]l niga only 
reason to be urged, Practically¢ all felt that we could use this 

to the excent that each had indicated we should theugh some said 


‘not yet" or "in preportion to the development of the cnild™. With ( 
A single exception all felt that we were not using this psasoMing 
with the students as much as we whould. The majority felt suit | 
"coercio n by social pressure vromoted rather quietly by the teacher" 
should be used very largely". But apaeed that we were only 
using it to a "conud&derable extent." 
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The attention of all is cailed to the desire of the Council to 
maxe a collection of operas, plays, games, stunts, etc., suitable | 
for use in eur schools. This material will be stored in the ‘iission 
Library and will be available for all. Please send to Mr. hKirss 
material or suggestions. The committee in charge is iis. Maricham, 


Miss Fletcher, and MrsRiggs. 


Conclusions of Committee on Student Aid:- 


1- Hach scliool must develope its own — of scholarship aid and 
work. 

ce- Definite roals we should seek are as follows: 
a- Teach the dignity of labor. 
b- Give training in work which will be useful to the student. 
Cy Give financial aid wnich will enable worthy but poor 

 gtudents to secure an education. 

3e To mke our schools democratic, we should strive, wherever 
possible, to appoint some work for rich and noor alike, on 
the theory that no student fully pays the cost of his education 
and that 2311 are in debt to the school. 


Summary of Report on Student Loyalties: 


(Note: The Committee expects to continue the study of this. 
subject and a further report will be made next year, but 
preliminary investigation seems to establish certa in points.) 


1- The strongest loyalty of our students seems to be that of self,- 
one's own future, one's own interests. The need of using and > 
sublimating this "self drive is apparent. ‘ie gain nothing by 
failing to face the fact that our students come to us impelled 
by motives of self improvement rather than. by motisges of aiding 
the community. 

o- The loyalty second in strenath 1s ‘undoubtedly Family loyalty. 
we should therefore develop mo re school and parent cooperation, 
do more home visitation, and carry our school policies more 
frankly to the families, Also we should take thi s loyalty into 
areater consideration in our curriculum by doing more to prepars 
students for family life. Furthermore, we should use this | 
loyalty as a social force which can be widened and used to 

develop the social passion of our students. | 

S=- The third loyalty is that of nationalism. Our study of training 
for citizenship should be continued so as to aid us in guiding | 
both family and national loyalties into fruitful channels. This 
should bring us to face our commun ty 


Summary of. Report on Religious Bducatton. 


No Attempt has been made bo formulate a definite program of 


curriculum. ‘Je are trying simply to work out general principals 
and to +a the foundation for continuous, cooperative effort. 


4A Wave of secularization is sweeping over the world in which 
our students live. A materialistic conception of life is almost 
universal, especially among educated classes. Religion is often 
treated with contempt and is consédéred as being “unreasonine", 
"a superstition”, "a drug". It is either ruled ovt as of no value 
or is regarded merely as a means of controlling the masses. 


The whole influence of our schools should be such as to help 
youth rediscover the reality of spiritual things. We should 
counteract the wave of secularization by a revival of pure religion 


anc of the s ense of nesd of the divine. We should bring a message 


of eternity to a world of youth that) is being drowned in relativaty 
and worldliness 


This is, of course, the task of the whol& program and not simply 
of Religious Education. The best type of general education secks tne 
finest and fullest possible development of the child. Religious | 
education is a conscious foenssing of attention uron one element in 


this development. seoks to ous 


Gesarg, and insight on the part of cur pupils, not as. a thing <p ar’. 
but as a vital part of the whole 11% 4.. | 
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3S 
Lethod of Aporoach to Actual (cont.) 


I. Religious exercises. 
A. Required. 
l- Chapel. This should be the. strongest single element in 
character training and in develop@ng the ideals of the school. 
No pains should be spared to keep this service from becoming 
a mere formality and to make it as attractive and helpful as 


possifie. 
2. Church. One Sunday service for boarding students is required 
in vractically all Mission schools. In some schools it is a 4 


Vesver Service in which music is a feature and which is a 
gathering place for former students and friends. 
B. Voluntary. 
de Meetings of student religious organizations. 

While: the initiative for these should be left with . 
students, teachers can be of great help by putting mterial and 
suggestions into the hands of the student leaders. 

2- Discussion Groups. 

a) Dormdtory groups lef by teacher in charge of the dormitory. 

b) Class croups lef by class teacher or adviser. ‘ 

c) Small, informal groups in teachers! rooms. 

Note: where a number of discussion groups are being conducted 


it is advisable to have frequent teachers! meetings for discussion of 


aims and methods. Subjects for discussion should be selected by a 
committee on which students are pepresented and should be announced 
to the group beforehand. Discussions should as fa r as possibhe bs 
the outgrowth of social needs presented by eotuas life in the school 
and | 


‘Class noom Work.’ 
A. For schools where Bible Study is allowed. 
Suggested courses; 
Heroes of the Old Testament . 
Life of Chrast | 
Paul and the Barly Church 
The Story of our Bible 
History of the Church (Stressing biographies) 
Present Day Religious Needs, 
Christian Ethics | 
The Social widicttidonitanial of Jesus 


B, For schools where Bible Study is not allowed, 

Great Heroes 
Problems of Boyhood 
Citizenship 
Getting the Most out of Live. 
Human Engineering © 
Sex Education 

Campus Problems 
Life Problems 
Problems of Family Life 
Sociology and Social Problems 
Psychology and Morals, or, Social. Paycho logy 

Philosophy 


IIL, Student Organizations. 
A. Underlying Principles. 
Students organizations should be encoura-ged. as they offer 
invalua-ble opportunities for training in citizenship through 
the experience of the student himself. Probably no school 
activities do more to develop student leadership and initiative, 
cooperation, fair-play, dependability, etc. 
All clubs should have a faculty, or other, adviser, chosen 
from the best available leadership, who will give careful, 
but unobtrusive guidance. A teachers! work in this ficld 
‘should be considered mf® as of equal value with regular school 
work. 
accounts of all students oF be audited 
annually. 
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Summary of Revort on Religious Education (cont. ) 


There is a tendency to emphasize moral education. This is 
important, but it is not enough. Morals and religion are closely 
connected, but they are not thé same, Failure to deal with either 
distinctly retards progress in the other. 


Our students are forward looking, alert in the ir search for 
truth. Many of them are frankly atheistic; many are "at sea"; many 
have never given serious thought to the question of personal religion. 
We should help them to face and answer these questions. Regardless 
of theological differences we should help them into a deeper 
conviction of the reality of God. Whatever else we may do in social 
service, in general education, in moral training, we shoudd br ing 


youth face to facé with God. 


How is this to be done? One of the great emphases of modern 
education is upon learning through experience. We are not interested 
in teaching theology, but we are interested in teaching Jesus! way 
of living. In our schowls students do actually learn to live. Our 
schools are character laborat@ries where everybody experiments all 
the time. There is no necessity to leave the having of needed 
experiences to chance. If a group of a hundred pupils, more or less, 
does not present the opportunity and need for teaching a particular 
virtue, it is a question as to how important it is. to give instruction 
in that virtue. Help a student work out his own philosophy of life 


in the laboratory of daily life in the school. Let the group be 


so conditioned that it can and must really fact its own problems of 
social disease and health and then instruction will strike deep into 
the life of the student. The exhilarating experience of creative | 
cooperation | in group life (which seems to be only a scientific way 
of saying, “living as Jesus would have us liye") must be experienced 
to become either real or attractive, 


Our task'as educators is to see to it tha t this experimenting 

is of the greatest possible benefit. 

i- The experiences must be the richest possible. We must not 
only bring the child into contact, insofar as is possible, 
with the best experience of all times and all races, but we 
must also give him experiences of his own by which to 
interpret the experiences of otherss | 

2- These experiences must be discussed so that the student comes 

to understand: 

a~ The presuppositions on which he is living his own life. 
This gives an opportunity to aid in the formation of 
ri ght mental attitudes, which is almost the heart 
of education. 

be The way his experiences work in such a manner that he can 
control them and thus bring out and secure the repetition 

Of their most desirable aspects, 

c- The goal toward which the individual, groups, and society 
as a who le should work. This entails motives and 
beliefs at all levels from the acceptance of personal 
gratificationg as a sufficient motive for action, to 
the purpocs of helping bring in the day when all society 
will be guided by the ideals of Jesus. 

ore The most worthwhile experiences should be so treated as to 

met make them app-reciated and valued above others. Appreciation 
| is, at first, largely a mattcr of contagion. A réal teacher 
can lead his students into an almost passionate app-rocia-tion 
of whatever is being studied. 


Method of \,poroach to Actual Work: 


Religious Education is quite as much an insight and attitude 
as it is a method and a system. No roady made plan is poss ible. 
Perhaps the best that can be done is to place at the disposal or tha 
teacher a wide variety of helps shat others havu¢d found useful 
With suggestions as to how they may be used most effectively. The 
following outline is comvlied from reports recieved from the various 
American Schools in the Near East. The attompt has beon made to 
include all activities directly connected with 
and character training. 
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TIL. Student Organizations (cont. ) 
B. Typss of organizations. 
l- Religious 
Y.M,C.A., Christian-Endeavor ; Church 
Student Volunteer Group 
Inner Circle, which medts quietly to discuss campus 
problems and to pray about them. Such a group can be a 
source of power for all of the work done among the students. 
Non-religious 
Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Community Service League. — 
self Government , Campus Service Club, All-College Club, 
College Brotherhood, Greater (name of School) Club. 


IV. Relations with Local Churches. 
A. Underly-ing principles 
"It is our purpose to enter into soebarikdoh with other 
churches in the social and moral spheres on a basis of 
Christian love," 
We should work out with. the best leaders of local churches 
as to just how we can best cooperate with them, 
We should undertake a deeper study of the life and teachings 


of the local churches in ogder to know what they are doing 
and trying to do. 
‘Suggestions. 


Students should be encouraged to attend their ow churches 
and our wwn Sunday services should be so arranged as not to 
-@onflict. 

we should call in religious leadership from the commutity to 
aid in the school, to spak at Chapel, confer with students, 
etc. 
Students should be encouraged: to aid in the churches, to lead 
Sunday School classes, boys! clubs, provide music, etc. 


Other Outside Aotavitias. 


Extension work is coming very much to the fore in America but it 
is a field of service that has been left almost untouched by 
schools in this part of the world. It offers great opportunities 
for real service with a valuable by-producé in student training — 
and in the developmant of community spirit. 

Suggested activities: 

Night schools 
Boys! Clubs 
Assisting Y.M.C.A. and other organizations. 
Deputation Work 
Health Work: 
Clean-up campaign 
Health surveys 
Anti-malarial work, etc. 

(Note: The publications of the American University in Cairo in 

regard to their extension work are very sugrestive. ) 


VI. Personal Work. 


To really meet the needs of our students deal with them 
individually. This is of basie importance and cannot be stressed too 
much. Teachers should have a sympathetic understanding of the 
- problems of youth and should be able to guide and inspire. Students 
are very responsive tc friendship and teachers should know how to be 
real friends without. showing favoritism or allowing familisrity. A 
certain amount of dignity and reserve are probably more necessary 
here than at home. 


Sugrested ways for helpful between teachers and 
students: 


Personal talks growing naturally out of class-room activities. 

assigning a faculty adviser for each student. 

Arranging for sach class to elect a teacher as class-officer, 
who will be vresent at class meetings, have parties, 
discussions, etc. with the class. 

Dormitory advisers. 

Advisers to Student Organizations, etc. 
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CONCLUSION 


| Whatever may be our plans for religious education. and cheractor 
training, we must never los 6 sight of the fact that it is in the 


school work itself that the greater part of constructive training must 
be given. In the day by day routine of school and dormitory life, in 
the quality of class-room work, in the business management of the 
schoo 1, in the cleanliness of huildings and grounds, in the friend- 
liness and wholesomeness of thé common life together lie our greatest 
opportunities. Everything connected with the school should contribute 
to the development of "an atmosphere in which high ideals are born.” | 
We cannot lay too much stréss upon the character of our teaching 
staff. The personality of the teacher is about nine tenths of the 
character training. The staff must be a unit as far as the moral 
objective of the institution is concerned. Each must relate his own 
special work to the common Christian ideal. "The spirit of Jesus, 


who traasfigured the humble st act, must breathe through 
department of the school." 


A Short Bibliography on Religious 
and Character Education. 


(With few exceptions all these books | are in the 
Educa-tional Library of the 


Sharp - Education for Character 

Symonds « The Nature of Conduct 

A Bulletin of the Dept of Education - Character Education,1926 pe Oats 

Fishback - Character Education in the Junior High School - 

Bow ere The Curriculum of Religious Education 

Coe - A social Theory of Religious Education ~Law and Freedom in School. 

al Christian Quest - A collection of Pamphlets setting forth the finest 
materials and methods available - published by > 
the Y.M.C.A. and several denominational 

| publishing houses. Inexpensive. Very valuable. 

Proceeding of the Midwest Conference on Parent Education - Character 

Building. 

-Fanshaw - Education for Tolerance (a vamphlet) 

Hartshorne and May - Studies in Deceit 

Manry - World Citizenship, Studies in Character 

Slaght - Untruthfulness in Children: Its conditioning Factors and its 
Setting in Child Nature, 

Shuttleworth - The Measurement of Character and Environmental Factors 
involved in Scholastic Succwss 

Boorman = Developing Personality in Boys. 

Sperry - Reality in Worship 

Vogt - Modern Worship 

Neuman - Moral Education 

Babson ~- Storing up Triple Reserves. 3 

eccoeee ~ The Child and Socé@éty: Introduction to the Social Psychology 

OF 

Elliott - The Procems of Group Thinwing(a great help in discussion groups) 

Cabot - A course in Citizenship and Patriotism 

‘Ethics for Children 


A Short Bibliography on and "New 
School" Work. 


Roberts and Draper - Extraclass and Intramural Activities in High School 
Collings - An Experiment with Project Curriculum 

Ferrier ~- The Activity School 

Mort - The Individuaad Pupil in the Management of the @akzClass and School 
Maguire - The Group study Plan 

Rugg and Shumaker - The Child Centered School 

Thayer - The Passing of the Recitation 

Parkhurst - The Dalton Pla n | 

Morrison - The Practice of Teaching in the > Secondary School 

Progressive Education Magazine 
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MAY 99 School for Girls 
scutari, Constantinople, Turkey 


March 29th, 1925 


My dear Jaffray 


I have wanted so much to write to you and all the Club 
friends, all these months--but my eyes have still been really rather troub- 
lesome, and as my wo rk has been pretty heavy, I have had to let everything 
| else go. Eut I have been thinking cf’ you cll so much-elI wish I could have 
‘e seen you all again before I came back to this interesting part o* the world, 
ie The doglis end I arrived, safe «nd sound, here in Constane 
i tinople, the first of September-=1 regret to report that there were a few 
fe minor accidentse-one young ledy suffered a broken arm, another, on injured . 

4 leg--but on the whole, the family stood the trip remarkably well,and seemed 

dn excellont svirits, And 0, weren't the Customs people interested in us} 

I expected, of course, to have quite a heavy duty to pay on such a fanidy-- 
I think I told you of thet, Dut it wes certainly funny--the officials were 
so pleased with the dollseeI don't suppose they had ever seen such a cole 
lection, I told them where I wes going--to this girls* school-e-and they 
talked it over-eand their final verdict was-80 well, she is going to the 
echool, end she has brought these for gifts for the ehildren--let them be 
happy? And they didn’t charge enything at Now what do you think 

Of the It is just like this countrye-eyou nevi r can tell whet will happen, 
or whet attitude the people will take--but 490 can fancy my pleasure, 

oe And such fun as we had opening the boxes hei ‘e—-everyone wanted 

to help, when they heard about the treasures contalinede-a@mc there was great 
excitenent, “especially over the speaking dollis--they caused convulsions-= 
but wore of then latereeand tic vig dolls were a revelation to many here, 
And those delightful *bunnies"--they came in for much admiration end come 
ment, «8 did the scrapbooks, the benutiful rivbons, and all the wonderful 
treasures in those boxeseethey were spoken of as “lliss trease- 


. 


ure chests indced they scemed soeethe cards were so helpful too--there 
t that we didnt t gre eb with J oY and grat relief, as we were 
thinking of the haopiness hey 1 woula vive, 


it vas great run nienn ing Christmas--itts hard, when you 
haven't thincs-ebut when your Anericen fomily hove mede you so rich ag I 
was, why, buen. it's just the 3% lun I cen imagineeeI only wi sh you 
all could have been here to share it with usehow you would have enjoyed its 
Where shall I begin, I wnder-ethere is so much to tell you, And you ale 
ready know @ good deal about us here, anyway, for you see, thas is the 
school where Ksther Bridgman wos, her year in Turkeye-enc I imow she tolé 
you people much about it--s0 you inow our bi ckground, 
she must have told you of our Kindergerten, oni ‘iss Harley, 
who is in chare year there are twenty Lit tle folk there-esuch cunning 
tots, from oll sorts of homes, welleto-do, and miserable refugec 
but all needing help and loving c: re ind wise guidance, And they are all 
alike--baby=!: ungryeeand Miss Fletcher's trecsure chest could fill thet need, 
It was such o plea sure to plan that t with *fiss larley--if you could only 
have comc to thet party, to sce them in their delight over their little 
plays, which they did so sallocnia their exeitenent over Santa Claus-<and 
their joy over th ie@ir bables--for they ait hed to have them, boys and girls 
alikeeeand I think it would be hard to say who loves the baby the more, the 
proud young fathers, or the delighted little mothers, I have been waiting 
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But there were other children to whom the | 
treasures meant even more, Across the street 
from us is an orphenage of Armenian children, 
for whom we want to do all we can, Iast year 
the girls here at school plenned a Christmas 

ty for them, and this year your wonderful 
gifts made it possible for us to a good deal, : 
We asked the girls of the school to contribute . | 
money, @s we wanted to gct some candy, and toys | 
for the boys--and — | 
our girls certain- — | 


so we were able to 4 
be very generous, 
such a& party as 
vo enter- 

tainnent by our 
cirlseetnen tae 
orohanage children 
cntertained us, 

ind thenSenta Claus 
appeared, to their 

amasement ond great delight--I wish you could 
hove seen those little faces~-wondering--a bit 
so intent ana so heppy. “nd then 
when the names were called, end they went J 
up to Santa Claus--if you could have seen, as 
It did, one little lad biting his lips, trying 
to keep back the suiles thit would comej The 

: little girls became the proud mothers of dolls- 
from tiie treasure chesteeand how happy they were, “he girls a litile oider 
received screp books, ond hair ribbons, both from the same source, The olde 
est girls were given nice picces of wide ribbons, for ties or the iike, and 


eollars, which we bought. For the boys, we hed bought toys, such es tops, 


bells, ond merbles, hen received = card, clso from the “chest"--and | 
candy, tied up in a nice new handkerchief, which our girls hed made, All | 
these four pictures are of the orvhanage ciildren, | | 
 phowing the girls with their dolls, ‘ihe: two uppe 

groupn victures Cive you eng idea of their joy in 

their babics: | then tais 


picture at 
show mow one 
"dressed up*® 
This picture 
shows the 

of them all 
eeshe is suc} 
aLone in tho 
us-ewouldntt 
moke Life a. 


the left 

of them nad 

ner dollic. 

et the right 
Littlest one 
With ner baby 
© deereeand all 
wordd, they tell 
it be fun to 
little casier ana 
p baby like that? | 
cunning at that 
hardly kmew what 
Bante Claus, 
tered up her 
thanked Santa 


She was so 
party--she 
to think of 
but shemupe 
courese 
Claus--a11d bhe recited 

a little poas ween COr us too-eshe is a very dear litile 
one, as I areoeen | ~ think you will see from the picture, 
So do you think they hed had a hapsy Christmas? 
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to act of your children in their 
new homes, end now I*d like to show ‘hem to you 
in the arms of their loving little friends. 
There is, to the right, a group of some of 
these--I wish I could tell you the stories this 
little group represents--cand below is another 
ee of the seme group, slightly different, 
The little girl in 
the middle of the 
front row is a tiny 
refugee--I only wish 
you couid see her-- 
her blue eyes end 
shining fair hair 
make her so winsome 
and she hes sucha 
| shy, sweet little 
| Mannere-very dear 
is little Vehanoush, 
| Amd here, to the left 
| ain the lower corner 
| dis Vehonoush egain, telking to liiss Harley 
_ bout her dollie, which she doves very much, 
Tne victure in th the right lower corner 
features some of the young “fathers--aren' t 
they dear little lads, in the front row-eaend 
don't th love their babies, with true parente 
al effection? The back row, <5 you see, mid 
both fathers and mothers--don't you like thei 
sniles? And they are not put on for the oge 7 
easion, either-ethey generally are in evie * 
dence$ I would. like to gossip to vou at 
length about meny of the chilaren, but there 
is no time for that. I only hone the thoughte 
ful person who sent those fine cloth dolise-= 
or perhaps more then one. sent 
itd love to neve them know what happiness 
hose doliies Ore Giving to ‘Children=<- 
the dolls will stand 
so much weor does 
make them very 
necially worth while 
here where the childe 
ren knov so little 
about dolis, or 
for therneeit would 
you good to see 
thom love these babe... 
ies ‘of theirs, And 
some of the more ene- 
terprising heve had | 
such fun making clothes for their babies--one lit- 
tle lass named Annahid has mede o dear little cap Wicd 3°. 
for her doll, and other things os well-eand she | [> 
takes so much pride in s crecet fun to 
sce her--hers was not one of the cfloth dolls, but 
one of the unbreakable ones, and so, easier to 
make things for, and easier for her little hands. 
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And here arc two pictures of Annahid and her ~~ 
dollic, wearing its new cape-about which she | 
is telling two of the others, as you see--she 
is the one to the extreme left--and little 
Vehanoush again appears, this time to the ex- 
trme right. ‘he little lass in the middle 
sah eg one of our better families-eand a 

unning, bright little lady she is, as her 
smile “ill is so friendly and 
interested in cvwery 


thing tirt is going 


Ofle 
I'm so glad thes!’ 
| these pictures 
give you bait of 
idec ol our lovely 
surroundings here, too 
«= they are taken in 
ovr gordense=-but 
think Miss Bridgman, | 
nov Urg.0rown, must are: 
have sent you many pictures, so you imow how very nuke oe 
lovely »lace it is here-eand our forestretching 
view is wonderful--dom Overy the winding streets 


of Seutori to the blue of the Boszhorus, beyond . ey 
whgich rise the dones ond S of the fascine | © 
ating end picturescue city--Constantinople, | 
wut hate is tuer memoscr of LAC 
eeone of the Americans here hes adonted this dec 
asttie A¥Ymenian gird, whose neiic is. now therine 
Happiness Voclareneeend she is the delight of us oli, who know her, with 
her nappy 3 laugh and sunny woayseeshe is truly 
loveble, | to her I of the Specking 
Sells it vo her delignt-eshe had 


never ecred 
this 
seemed to 
nishtily the 
two victures 
latter 


much for her dolls, but sae seemed to 
we right in to her hearte-its voice 
make it mean mich more to her=-and now 
dollie goes to bed with her, Here are 
of her with her precious baby, the 

ing a new coat and bonnet maae for her 


y Miss uace Laren, And 

dollie hes to go to | 
bed with Katharine 
every nicht strenze 
things happen--thc 
other night iiss 
laven heard something 


Land with cl 
floor, with i 
test of shen 
another . Little voice 
said,*iother, my seit om the floor-e 
psease get her for me$* Miss MNeclaren said she | 
had to laugh, but she did wish the dollie tould | 
be more careful about falling out of bed? 

But htat doll certainly is delight to her 
Little mothereeanc onother of those dolis went | 
to live with a little girl in Conston tinopl gap | 
who loves her very much, 


mp on th 
Loud proce 
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ANNUAL SERMON BEFORE 
THE WESTERN TURKSY MISSION MEETING 
Seutari, Constantinople, June 24, 1925 


Theme: GOD'S BETTER GOAL. 


An historic custom of our Missions calls us together 
this day, ‘’é:have assembled to direct our attention to 
the significance of the vork we have been doing and yet 
purpose, with the help of the Spirit of God, to do. . Two 
supreme emphases rise up before the minds of thoughtful 
men and women aS representing the needs of the times in. 
which we lives 

The first is recognition of the of 
each and every human life, 

tI. The second is a like recognition of the supreme 
nlace of ideas as effective forces in producing changes in 
human socicty, 

The se tro factors constitute the very foundation of 
our cOmmission as Christian missionaries: The eternal ca-~ 
pacity of a human soul; the impelling Bower of a gracious 
idea,. 

I think we shali find, as we give discriminating 
attention to the teaching of Christ, that these two consie- 
derations held ever increasing importance in His life and 


thoughts; and as setting forth this fact, {I wish to bring 


‘very concretely to our attention two utterances from the 
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Gospels: "Thy neighbor as thyself"; "He appointed twelve 
that they might be wth Him and that He might send them 
forth to preach.” (Luke 10:27; Mark 3:14) 
- Both utterances are familiar to this company. 

We recognize the first as part of a larger text, also as 
a quotation vy- Jesus of Levitical Law in answer to a ques- 
tion put to tim by a shrewd Jewish lawyer, I do Hoty wih 
to quote the full text, I want the significance of the 


Master's thought to stand out for us by thus isolating 


these four words,4 "Thy neighbor as thyself", In your thought } 


and your policies of daily life, Jesus is Saying, subject 
your neighbor to’ treatment not other than that to vhich you 
would subject yourself} If he is to be placed at any dise- 
advantage by any manosuver in which you have voice or part, 
560 to 1t that you are ready to share that disadvantage 
with him, Has some linexpected turn of fortune brourht 
success to you, but that success du@ in real part tothe 
supportine efforts of another?... Then you will not “xeep for 
yourself his part, "Thy neighbor as thyself," ft partie 
cular you who are to be witnesses of mé, = you will claim 
no special privileges or advantages for yourselves, espe~ 
clally none that will be to the disadvantage of those to 
whom you purpose to introduce me and my way of life, lest 


your present advantage become their eternal disddvantage, 


as thyself. 
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But I am primarily concerned with a wider apnlicas- 
tion of these words, (""e are summoned to-day to be men and 


| women of penetrating social outlook, JThis means two things: 


\ In the first place, it means our clear understanding of 
the fact that human kind is mean® for relationships, Here 
man Lotze, wr ng seventy-f ive years agozt Ls author af. 
C the pregnant idea: “To be, means to be in relat ions. And 
Jesus. With a vision across which no temporal boundaries 
| could draw limitations, cried ovt as he stood near the 
close of His ministry: "This is life 
should Thee the only true God and whom 
Gos Jesus Chntst, | 


Thou dtdst sendy" (John 17:3), We came. to our best, but. 


also to our worst, in our relationships with others,. "For. 


¢none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself,” 


the other thing which(tht s Summons to a penstrating 


social outlook means for us is, that we are to regard cach 


other person as sacred, = as an eternal objective of God. 
It means that we will persistently endeavor to bring oure 
selves ¢ think of others as divine e S, néver conser 
selves to think of others as divine ends, néver consenting 
to treat them as means to our ambitious ends, It is here 
that the underlying difference between "charity" and re- 


demptive love appears, Relief, in the sense of "charity" 


(sees the destitution and the PEGS | This is good; but it 


fails to touch the menace and vengeful desire against 


the forces that have produced the destitution and the 
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human wreckage. hreaomntive love sees the destitution 
and the rags, but also sees the eternal souls behind the 


rags, and seeks their eternal good, 


| Now with this as a fitst principle of conduct for 


/ US, & want to come directly to the question: What is to 


be our practical attitude toward present social conditions 


| about us? Three things are to be said, but for obvious 


reasons they must be left largely for vour individual dee 


che conviction will be strong within 


velopment. Hirst, 


/ us that there can never be a new Near Last until there. are 
an men and women in the Near ast, = men and women made. 

anew in Christ's spirit and likeness, Second, the under = 
standing that every political organization means a group 


or sntity in society organized to express itself; and that 


its expression may be for brotherhood, or it mav be against 


brotherhood, Third, the honest recognition(,that every 


major social problem on ovr world’s horizon is there because 


some person or group of persons is consenting to use some 


' other person or group of. persons as means.to an ambitious 
; 
end; and this is verliv against God and His purposes for 


\men,? One of the alert among Dnglish teachers and writers 


has expressed himself recently on this matter in unmista- 


keably clear language, 


... ‘Always because of what it is and what it may become, 
haman personality is sacred; everv man is created 
‘In the image of God, that is’ to*sav-he ts PSrs On 
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| siehijeas Ciesiins that he is one dedicated and pledged to present, 
not special arguments to further a particular cause, but 

\ the truth that mon may become free; + (2) that he recognize 
need to the accorded Jesus in 
Islam by Mohammedans, paying particular attention to all 
Quranic teaching3 but also guided in his estimates 
by the spirit and attitude offTudian scholarship, aS @X- 
pressed in the other three sources of religious authority 

in Islam, namely Sunna, Qiyas and Ijma, That he Pe COg= 


\ 


‘ nize his need to study as carefully the outstanding genius 


the CQhristian-offer; and this is the heart of it, that 


whereas all others of the great ethnic faiths of the. world 
gather about a more or less complete body of writings on. 
religion and morals by no means devoid of 200d in themsel- 
ves, the Christian faith alone gathers dout the Person of 
i @ living Saviour and Lord; that whereas all others present 


a Book vith traditions, the Christian offer is that of a 


a \ living Person concerning whom the Book gives the record, 
. "Beyond the sacred page, 
ie | I seek Bhee, Lord; 
| My svirit pants’ for Thee, 
QO Tiving Word, 


The Christian offer is to be urged, never in a spirit 
of competition as endeavoring to show Christianity a better 


/ religion than any other, but as The Way to meet the needs 


the-human-heart..in.the varying fort of Lifes} Reli- 


gion is the outreach, the outcry of the human spirit for 


experience with the divine Spirit, Now, just because to 
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and every man is capable of becoming a child of 

God by faith and love,....... To trample upon a 

human personality, to tréat a human being as a pawn 

in the game, as a "hand", as a means to our advance- 

ment, as an instvument of our pleasure, = to treat | 
| | a human, that is, as less than a person made in the 
/ | image of God, is in the highest dégree profane: and 

this kind) of sacrilege is the only sacrilege, This 
principle é6xplains thé moral wrong of all the fills‘ 
of society, - slavery, war, sweating, prostitution, 
slums, strife between capital and labor: for all 
the se "involve or are connected with the use of men 
or women 4s instruments or conveniences for’ the 
pleasure or comfort or punishment of others," 


This teaching I am well aware is not strange to us 
who have been reared in a Christian heritage, But tio 
/ those who have come up into a roligious view of life which 


J is scarcely Christian except in name; and for those for 
| } whom the religious view of life is not eve n Christian in 
5 name, this is strange teaching, And that fact leads me 


st eagerly to this second question: .-’hat shall be the 


Christian: offer to this vast human need present with'us? 


} What is our Christian to ourselves &pnd to these. 


many about us? It is, first of all, the*offer of Jesus 


Christ as the One who taught the sacredness of human life, 


the value of little children, the elevation of womanhood, 


| the spirit amd good-will in human relations, Three obli- 


gaiongs rest upon the Christian missionary at. this point: 


(1) that he mke sure to himsétf thet he 


commission from on high, that he is a witness, not a pro- 
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many about us God is a far-eremoved, absolute Unity in 


whose presence the worshipper can claim to be little more 


than an awe-burdened slave, while at the same time his 


heart is restless with sense of néead for divine contact 


and assurances, the place for a Mediator, a Saviour is 


already created, the lack deeply felt, 


} 


-TIn thesscond place, the Christian olfer’ is of a 


spirit and atmosphere in life thet is unafraid, that no 


longer needs to be on guard, This applies to all human ren 


lations, so that one ought not to need longer to go armed 


among his neighbors, It applies equally to the attitude of 


mind, his means an offer of readiness to help all these 


about us themselves also tD distinguish between propaganda 


and open-minded search for the truth, It means that we in 


patient spirit, having first’ learned well. the lesson for 


ourselves, will endeavor to help them also see that the 


truth never injures and need not be feared or guarded, be- 


cause it abides; that we thus invite them also to lay open 


all that they hold most vital and holy to. the discriminating 


search of c 


onstructive criticism and’ cpaihua lly yield to the 


indispensable conditions for progress, namely freedom to 


think and sneak, and freedom to investigate in a spirit of 


tolerance, 
sition and 


for facts, 


To displace in any people reverence for sunere 
accumulated tradition in religion, with reverence 


requires time but makes tovrard the eternal goal, 
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This is what God is seeking to do in as all, And in pro- 
portion as all peoples will yield to this spirit treat is 
unafraid, will they bring themselves into the way of pro- 
gress and of life among the nations, | 

But in addition to a Mediator to fall the lack betes 
ween the human heart and tte God, and a spirit that is unaie 
fraid in human relations and mental outlook on life, the 
Christian offer must ve also, third, to establish the truth 


that the “physical basis of the spiritual life is sacred, « 
the end and aim of religion is nothing less than a 


that( 


| redeemed soul in a redeemed body and dwelling in a redecmed 
/ | 
environment." 


This I conceive to be the Christian offer which, we 


stand under commission to make to these our neighbors. And 


in the presance of this task, we face a peril common to our 
‘times, During the past eight years some twelve million 


human souls have made abrupt and rapid transit from the 
scenes of sarth to life beyond, For the large majority 
the cause was an unnatural brutal act “ a fellow MAN» 
It is difficult to conceive df a world attitude and ate 
mosphere more deadly to reverence for others than this. 

| Wellenigh the cheapest thing in this land has been, and is, 
human life. And dwelling in an environment, as we are, 

} which has ruthlessly rendered little children parentless 

\ and.shelterless by the hundred thousand’ which has compelled 


Fs \ men and women to press upon us daily, petitioning only for 
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chance at honorable occupation; our peril is that we too 


shall come to share this same world attitude of the cone 


" mon cheapness of human lives, Hence our persistent task 


within ovr own hearts, and in our influence upon the many 


/ with whom we have to do, is this: That we steadily pray 


/ from that time! 


God to keep the conviction of eternal destination for each 


human lifes clear before us, 


Dr, De Forest in his laboratory, we are told, is 
succeeding in developing the phonofilm by which there shall 
rise un before us the image of the. person with whom we speak 
though a may separate us, Shall you a.nd iy 
ny essociates, in the laboraté@pies of ovr inner 
chambers make sure that we are developing the power of the 
spiritual phonofilm, - make sure that we are deve loping 
the ability to ses, as we sneak with this unattractive, mise 


| 


used, ben iphted man or woman or little child, the soul 


that shall be, though a thousand years may separate us 


"Thy neighbor as thyself," 


II, I am sure you have already recognized whither my 


thought is tending as we have come tnus far, ; At the oute 


set T said there were tro factors which constitute the 


4. 


very foundations of our as. Christian missionaries, 


The first -we—have Just been speaking 08: The-eternal.cac 


\ pacity of je a fact not new, and which we 


dare not let Old, Tt? toads the 
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/ other, namely: The impelling power of a gracious idea; 


} the fact that ideas are supreme as effective forces in 
\ producing change in individual lives and therefore in hu» 
man socie tye) Lord Acton has urged and rightly that: "Ideas 


Rin 
are the cause and not the result of public events," 


But ideas, large and robust, powerful in their preg- 


nancy to regenerate and to give new birth, cannot be mani- 


vulated at a nerveepitched tension, They demand times and 


he who would be skillful in the realm of ideas must reeds 


learn the secret of the quiet life, - not the indolent or 


the idley but the unhurried life, He will need to cain — 
somewhat of that perspective of the wholey and that grip 
upon himself and God which will enable him to refuse to 


discount the present moment for a future vrospect, That is 


oN 
what hurry does, 


"It is: posd ble", writes Dr. Atkins, “for a restless 
and forceful age whose gense.of values has been 
clouded, to make too much of action, We are to.be 
tudged not by th@rate at which we travel but by 

the meaning of our journey, An age which is going 
nowhere at sixty miles an hour may stand condemned 
alongside an-age which mostly made its journeys on 


foog but left behind a Part} cnon, a cathe dral, 
(Gaigs Glenn Atkins in Christian Century; Oct.l2, 
3 
1922 Pe OU) 


Out ere arise neces of Ong us 
ropriety arlse; but if there follows clash in our differe 


which there ough 
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some one or more of us 


ang Ssverences 


ing a few..moments ago; 


attempting to han 


Tif 


nother's ideas before we 


time to master them, 


-li- 


have failed in that perfect respect 


due another aout which we were spealke 


noe hate 


Watt 


C0 


or else 


have quite 


1. 


But I want to: apply this fact of ideas being the su- 
oreme ly effective changing forces in individual livés and 
in -soelsty myen.more L1dely, Vie eli and work in the 


midst of many peoples, which is ovr privilege and delight, 
But peoples differ, There is no avoiding this fact. Wabits 
and eustoms. and viewpoints are inescapable realities, And 
hitherto natural “barriers have s@parated, to keep the 
iifferences from raspinre too heavily be tween rags and 
But now these. barriers are largely gone, ‘The wkreless, both 
telegraph and telephone, has eliminated space as a barrier 
to communication, t the breakfast table we read what was 
taking place ten thousand miles away when we went to bed 
six hours. ore, .- Oceans and seas: were protecting barriers 
a century ago, To-day they are well-nigh eliminated, 


34413) But 


poundary of anotner 


have been a thing to be respected and 
ed in the Gays of our fathers, and 
to-day an aeroplane is over the 

country almost. before it can cet undere 


way within its own so that a recent Harvard lav graduate 
has rightly remarked that the international relations of 


air onen up a 


hither GO « 


untouch iad field in internationa 
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law, The protective natural barriers of the conturiss 
that have separated between peoples, have largely passed 
in our 
But the habits and customs and viewpoints of people, = 
those things by which we feel and live, whether nobly or 
tenobly = theses have not and cannot so quickly change, Hence 
4t is to be expected that mi sunderstandings and grief and 
strain will, arise as these many of safferang ways of life 
attempt to walk together, "Shall two walk together except 
they have agreed?" (Amos 320) cried the prophet, That's 
problem, They can't, industry and science 
have set the world awalking, and they are trying to walk 
together with strangely ludicrous results in some places, 


with heart breaking results in many many others, 


Mv associates in serviee: It is with burden of heart 
that I address vou in the facé of ovr present time, I do 


not have misgivings for the future, Neither do I feel . ’ 


surprise at the transactions of the present and the immee 


diate vast, The mission of Jesus Christ to the world began 


with Him, It will not finish without Him, This particular 
mission on which you and I serve, began with world relationé 
gomewnat different Prom the present, Personal and local 
hindrances there were but the forces of righteousness and | 


light, set in motion by Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons and ; | 


the. long line in their succession, must be expected to raise 
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the burden of the message of our lips e 


resistance on the part of: deaply entrenched wrong, TF can 


conceive of no other issue if God be really sharing in this 


work, Hence I feel no great surprise at these events, Rather 
are they inevitable, if we have shown some measure of devotion, 


But I feel sure likewise that not all that has transpired 


is due to ill-will or refusal of the Light... Rather is it, ‘in 


art, due to the. strangeness in which the Light has sometimes 
been clothe, And I come to plead that as never pe fore, we 
suomit our lives to the scrutiny of Jesus Christ so comple- 
tory that all that is noneessential shall. retire nto the 


background; that we dedicate ourselves afresh not to any 


propaganda, but to a great mission of witness-bearing;s that 


md lives alike be go 

consisteutly focused unon religious experience which is 

moral that it shall become the pepsonal nassessioen of men 

and women and little children, and make life all new for them, 
Organization is needful I know; but, I plead for less 

concern about organization and leadership, and more concern 


about bringing human minds, stripped of accretions and pree 


judices by terrific events. and.sufferings, up close to the 


great facts and issues of life which abide, JI have greater 


confidence in that which results from sitting dovm day after 


day and weex after week with a group of young men. and women 


of chosen fibre,and, with the helyn of Him who chose men to 


abide with Mim that He might sénd them forth, lay bare 


their minds to the truth, than I have in conspicuous posie 


tions of leadership, And I make bold to urge that this is 
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the potht of peculiar advantage in work such as ours, Our 
work 4s not to lead another people, Insofar as we are 
saat Sates to do that we are misfudging our task and doing 


‘deep wrong their’ leadership detongs to those 


who are Hatively’ their Our wort rather is to tottch 


aglow with new meaning and purpose the ideas which underlie 


society, We are to be skilled engineers in the region of 


moral and sniritual foundations, Ve are bo bring Him, who 


is not an organizer, not a manipulator but a reverencer of 


others, unto children and vouth, and let the regenerative 


nower of his Svirit give birth to ideas and ideals that shall 


be expulsive of sin and evil in thar new affection, 


cons 


"He raised no army", epee Phillips Brooks, 

Kingdom, He owned no real estate, and He 

had no bank account, T ither did He write books hor 
se 


paint pictures nor comno MUSTO» le was mocked at 


by the great and died a criminal eath, Yet this man 
has revolutionized the civilized 

‘nd 4 t a He wrt trre l e at thew mA Wa wrt +} TTS 


and that He mkght send them forth to preach, His sunreme 


gift, the impulsive power of a gracious idea, 


Lyn vonc lust « 


If now: we have been at all right in urging reverence fo 


the eternal capacity of every other man, and the impulsive 


mower of a gracious idea as elemental factors in our Christia 


commission and in resstablishing thereby our conviction as 


to the of our’ misston,;~tnen hold in elosing that 
there need be no uncerta Linty in our course or task,} There 


hae come into ovr-midst an attitude of uncertainty which has 
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quickly produced a sertain feebleness in our sense of 
direction, Conferences have been held which Bought to be 
hekpful in rasing prude ential questions as to the future course 


of our mission here... Repent hes come thet question of 


34 scont in vance of the Board's work in the Near Hast SEAS 


yt ous lv hefore the church at Three thinks: aye to be 


said regarding this situation confronting “irst: That 


the missionary situation is approaching an imnassds On the 


one hand tnere is an evident dgeterminea intention tO re ject 


Shristian offe rich the combined movements, ether 

‘Missionary, Rible Society, Schools, Associations, lef 


re on is based unon a Puc understanding of what COhris- 


tianity ke In fact we rather bolieve that itrests, in tne 
main, wnon an interpretat son and presentation of Christ Lanity | 
whieh is not wholly trues and that 4n fidelity to our mtsstion 
we mugt endeavor, by all patisnt ang Ue ful means, to fill 


the Of Low Lan WiLtn ayia mean LIE 5 


nave laid Us ligation LO nersist in our {ntention 


second, that our Board’ and tne Nome 


need préatiy from us the inspirat on and confidences 


which COU "S66. Uria IG UL AS GS no til, Ie \ hich 


tO conditions Lnat never pelore Nave confronte gGmissionarics 


cr 


be 


we 


and—this—readaptation may. 


ealtl in tnis mee eome new ailv organization 
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to guard more closely against the dangers of lost motion 


4 me 3 rLraenetr 
and of unwise expenditure of missionary time and strength, 


Rit in this vrocess of readaptation 1et there appear no cause 


for indecision which cuts the nerve of purpose, Third, that 
we unitedly bring ourselves to & 
our vnowerg shall henceforth be 


nlaced$; that we cultivate ratner ts dn abiding 


that means within New Testament boundaries, 


; Jirections tnan in a dévine 
i 
annoarn ta hea 5 toe the 
direction? Of feeling grsater Cones. 
| 
latest developments of policy, | 
Wey Forthri cht emphasi our task tnav Snail 
keen us strong in mutuar suppol acn | 
mniace and part? If this may be true Owing tne 
; L 


shovah petore whor stand wnien snail Unive Us Ql i 
Course BALLS: Ani niak Meeting ana tune rit ch follows 


aR apirit and purpose that shall ba constructively sorwé1 


its LOOK, 


T confess in the prayerful sesexing ror 


on saan cA ann: 4 i 
a true emphasis inthe messages of this occasion, t ne 
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been broucht face to face anew with that other w ord from 
the prophet Slijah: "How long halt ve between two opiniona®" 
(I Kings 18:21). and Yas T have looked back over the century 
of sa ertfictal effort already madé Sn Christ's name 
1ave Looked out unon these about us who dwell in so 
great darkness, I can see put one answer to-.this que stion of 


the future: That the missionary task to a given people 4 


finished when ons of two possible conditions has come to 


sxist: either first, v hem they nave had a fair chance to 


| where tnev an of themselves ont 1Lnue the 
to 13, CO ore point where tney can of themselves cc 


nrocess of evangelization; or cond, the 


: 
3 1 Avid TNA Gers rivy re 
Tike fair chance to neal, tan 
hen first 
ly not come the 
the message. The time C talt 
TT Tast ind T hone the ene of merica 
A 
afore a thus solemn 


that Nas TON WD 
divinely willed decision means unrist has uD. it 
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means. at the secona On Ortn avdoove if 
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an Bvi Are and has been un derstan 


ingly rejects de 


T have dareo to be thus concrete specific se 


our present situation demanus not generalitiss howsver good, 


but definite searching of a way out unto God's better goal, 


He has a goal, It is to est ners a and er= 
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lightened Near “ast; and Jesus Christ stands ready to abet 


} with almighty patience and loving power the seekers of 


that goal, I venture even in the fac? of the vresent dank ws td 


prospect to share with you these lines by Odell Shephard 


entitled "In the Dawn :" 


Hope! The nations hand together on the borders of a dawn 
That shall dim the noonday splendor of the ages that are gone, 
Peace, and light, and hope of mornings let the belfries 
reel and sway 
While the world is swinging swiftly out o 
Jay 


f darkness into 


Into light bevond our dreaming, into peace, goodwéll 

: toward men, | 

s vision, joy beyond the prophet's 
ken, 


Hone bevond the post’ 


Wondrous day to be alive in when, with furious might and 
God is fashioning the future on the anvil-horw of pain! 


Life however. humb] LG, takes.a touch of. the ip lime 
Trom the 11: that bathes our supewasned of 
davming=-time, 


> 


} 


ing, weak of flesh but strong 
O] SOUL, 
"e may never live to reach it, ah, but we have seen the 

? 


Forward then{ Achieving, fail 


To choose the wavAbeteese where we stand this Sabbath 


day exd the arrival at God's bettér goal, is the primary task 


-- 


Ernest Pye 
Dean School of Religion 
at.cConstantinonle, 
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ANNUAL MISSION MEETING STUDIES 
Prinkipo, Constantinople 


Four Undorlying onvictions which Run Throughout These Studios, 


We cone into the largest rewards when 
we have thought=basis for our emotional 
aspirations and devotions, thereby giving 
then strength and pormanence. 

Re | Physically we are at our best when ~ 
_ our whole life is adjusted and devoted to 
tts intended ends; that physical lifo 

breaks down principally whon we are thrown 
back upon ourselves through frustration 
and friction. oe 
Se Within us thero may arise God=like 
goodness, - the timber out of which the 
“Kingdon of God within you" is built, 


Progress and power ere here shown at two 
points: increasing moral greatness; 
ing inner certitude. 

4. Jesus Christ, who remains oura whon 
scenes and conditions change, is alene the 


source of our illuminating and our redompe- 
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By Way of Getting Started. 


1. Iam really most concerned about what might be called 
"the mechanics of mind” in what we are purposing to do in these hours 
through the week of our Mission Meeting. I know that most of us,-and 
I am pretty sure it is true for us all - have been busy to the full 
with the tasks of our particular part in this Mission enterprise; that 
these tasks have kept our hands and our minds andour hearts occupied 
well up to the very ‘Limit of our strength, and right up to the time of 3 
coming away to this Meeting. Perhaps we were not really finished even 
when we came away » and part of the time since coming here, an escential 
part of us may be 82ipping back to thos e interests and domands of our 
daily work. 

Can we do two things about this Spoehantee of mind": 
First. Gat wholly heres  Foous} 


Jones, Si Nobody who has ever lived has 
greater  tarasie than Jesus does on individual PUrpoOse, 
what wo may call concentration of alm. He has a vivid 


phrase for it, ~ “the single eye’. If you are going to 
live His way; you must lewin to focuse 


| the 
Second, Be et ease. Relax. Not indolent or slovenly in/ 


dress of our minds; but unstudied, unpreoccupied, - if 
I may use an awkward term to describe an exceedingly 

state. Become restfully alert to the ways of 
the spirit of God: offer Him an unresisting will, — 

2, ‘One other matter by way of getting started . Social Psy~ 
chology tells us mat the crowd, the mob does not think; it focls; nd 
I am sure there is an important teudh here for us to take note of and 
use. The appeal to the emotional has its proper place, but only on a 
thought=basis. Hence my assumption is that we are here together, not 
ag & feeling crowa, but as a thinking company; and that I am expected | 
to proceed in a thoughtful manner during the first half of each hour, 


leaving the second half of the hour meh day for that mutual exchange 
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of judgment and experience whicl begets clarity of viewpoint and 

gratitude toward one another, and gives set and uplift as we pray toe 
gether. | | 
: King: ~ Reconstruction in Theology, pp 12 ~- 14. 


In our modern vision of the nany~sidedness of truth and > 
of the necessary partialness of one's own view, there 
is danger of "over-sophistication’, - that we shall — 
lose all real emvictions and para lyze every sarnost 

- striving for the truth. One of the greatest dangers 

of the educated man is to be found in hisability to 
defend more or less successfully any position .« . « e 


Yet indifferentism is neither breadth nor true toler~ 
anco, but the death of all advance in the truth; and 
the man who is able to see a matter from many points of 
view, while he resists any return to a spirit of intole- 
erance, must urge with himself that truth comes to be, 
not through the silence of all, but by each declaring 
honestly and earnestly his best ...e. This means 
that even in the field of their manifest differences, 
the aim of all honest thinkers is still the samo; not 
their truth, but truthe With this consciousness, it 
Ought not to be difficult to es an open mind toward 
all fellow-workers. 


with these two items cleared out of the way; fs to 


focused and at e256 (Is thisnot the consummate point in the art of 
fine, true living?); in method, first seeking a sound thought-basis, , 
then embedding that basis in the emotional set of our personality, 
touched aglow by Jesus Christ, ~ with this much clear, | want to come 
directly to the Theme for this first hour. It is a queer one, I admit, 


but exceedingly deep in its queerness. 


Matterhorn or Blisters, 


Some fifteen years ago, Professor Bosworth of Oberlin, in 
responding to an invitation from a company of New York businessmen to 
address them, chose as his subject: "The Fine Art of Getting on With 
ion" 3 and in the course of what he had to say on that occasion he re~ 
marked that, when one has climbed ‘up the gorge. and reached the point 
Cae the Matterhorn , in itdmighty grandeur, breaks full upon the view, 
he forgets the blister on his heel which the way up has caused- Now, I 
doubt not some Of us, perhaps most of us, have arrived with some blis- 


ters. And they are exceedingly real. They need tender and right treat- 
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ment, that they grow not into worse sores or even blood=-polson; but I % 
am deeply concerned that in the adjustment of many matters of routine 
and of harness-sores, here in our Mission Meeting, we shall also get 


splendid bracing views of the Natterhorns that may arise within US 6 


They are there, beautiful, mighty in our soul-attitudes. They are the 
timber out of which "the Kinggom of God within you" (Lu 17:21) is built. 
ore the same time, the ta acca of life and the demands of 


J 


affairs do press in upon us. fihat I mean is this: To ‘keep our bear 
ings Properly, we need to check up occasionally on our sense of values. | 
What arm I caring most about, the Matterhorns or the blisters along the 
way? is the revealing question. 
Jones» - Fundamenta 1 inds of Life, pp viieviii: 
The world has been. « « nobler intentions. 
Millikan, ~ Science and Life, pp 56, 37s 


From my point of view there are two enions of supreme 
<mportance | in this world, two ideas or beliefs upon 
which, in the last analysis, the weal or woe of the race 
jepensa, and I am not going to say that belief in the 
possibilities of scientific progress is the most import=- 
ante The most important thing in the world is a belief 
in the reality of moral and spiritual vaiues. It was be= 
cause we lost that belief that the world war came, and if 
we do not now find a way to regain and to strengthen that 
belief, than science is of no value. But, on the other 
hand, it is also true thet even with that belief there is 
Little hovs of progress oxcopt through its twin sister, 
only sevona in importance, namely. belief in the spirit 
and the mevhod of Galileo, of Newton, of Faraday, and of 
the other great builders of this modorn and soilentific 
age ~- this age of the understanding and the control of 
nature, upon which let us kore we are just entering: 
For while a starving man may indeed be supremely happy 
it is certain that hs cannot be happy very long. So 
long as man is a physical being, his spiritual and his 
physical well-being cann%st be disentangled. 


JONES ibid, p viil; 


This book undertakes . .. . our grievous wounds. 


I. The Meaning of Values: What Fundamental mds Aro. 


That is, this theme, - Matterhorn qr Blisters is really, si- 
 lently asking of us an account of our view of values, a matter which 
ought to be for a Christian Mission of enlightenmamt and redemption to 


men, fully as important in our deliberations as are the balances of ou 
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finances, ~ and I am sure it ise ) 4 
What do I want? What do I care most about? If @ Japanoso 

earthquake, or a 1915 deportation unexpectedly struck straight into the / 

midst of what I care anette how much is of the nature to survive | 

on the other side of the event? That is one question. A second is 

this: If the same event struck into the midst of what I have given my 

time ands trength to since last Annual Heeting, how much is of the 


nature to survive? And the third question is: Do the survivals of that 
which I care most about, and of my actual doings, coincide? If not, 


it immediately is my most solemn duty to see to it that coincidence 


COMES » 

Jones, - Fundamental mds of Lifes 
The Quest for Fundamental Ends. 

page The deepest question... this costly decision, 

page 2 With all our wealth « »o « » tO go ON LiviNngaceee 

page It appears, then, - « whole of 
From Dean Incze, quoted by Jones: 

page 24 “Knowlecge of © Oternal life. 

page 25 It was Plato . « » the path to 

pp 50-51 Here we have expressed « harmony Of 


the first great ques tion is; Are we caring most about that 
which in its own right abides, and is the same regardless of race or 
language or geography or eventuality? What sort of thing is this? It 
life which has wisdom, goodness, beauty for its at- 
ahi einie and which makes generosity and ri bt and truth its laws of 
conduct. Are we caring most about that? Or do the ways andmeans of 
Life, which are important but secondary, push up into the first place? 
“What are these? Houses, and lands, and policies, and work, Dr. Ozaics 


says: The Great f.2acy of our time is that many doings, work is a pri- 
mary end of lifes 


Momentous Cleavage. 


Jones, = ibid; 


page 16, 17 We come finally . «+ . practical return. 


The reward which ..- . utilitarian and extrinsic, 
page 18, 19 There are ends ... . effects, behind. It is through e 
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page 21 Religion, like our « « secondary 


page 22 ‘'Pundamentalists' on the « « « Sl Of 
page <3 The most important philosophical ... . nature of things. 
pp 52, 53 With characteristic orlental . .. . real meaning of life.e 


Over against these . . . « There is no frontier to lw éa 


Two worlds: the abiding, and the transitory; ends, and ways 
and means; that which is of its own right, and that which is wtids tas 
fan; supports, and that which remains wnen the supports are gZONEe 

fo _be more specific: human sous with eternal destiny before 
them, and regulations (whether shortage of funds or two sides to the 
Aegean Sea in our mission work); Matterhorn, and. Blisters. Both worlds 
are here and have their place, and whether we will or no, we red de in 
one and tour to the other. 

“In Which are we dwelling? What are we caring most about? | 
Does ad a wi th what we dimly feol that God cares most about? 

"Ip we are going to live His way, we must learn to fous > 

We cust up our mind what’ we are golng to live for. | 

We wist fix upon the end of life which is to have our 

vote, our allegiance, our loyalty." 


Jones, - ibid, p 51. 


| In Corcluai on. 


Study Ile 420 
Activity or Possessicn. 


We closed yesterday with the deep-going cleavage between pri- 


mary ends anc. lesser moans; between values and utilities. The original 


and concrete emphasis for this comes d irectiy to us from Plato. 


page 28 
page 42 


page 43 


page 


Jones, ibid. 


"Te deeper meaning of Plato's doctrine of Ideas or of 
Creative Ends" lies in his position that "the idea of the 
Godda is that which makes good conduct. The real things 
which fashion the soul or as we should say, build the char= 
acter, are the things which the soul loves and pursues and 
desires to realize". That is, "we attain the true nature 

of every essence by 2 kindred power in the soul." (p 38) | 


The groatest interpreter of Plato was Plotinus 
(Ae De 205-269). He belongs « « « -« Now Testament influ~ 
encese Plotinus! way .. .» » our proper goal, | 


This note of pause can be detected on many sides of us 
now in our own prophetic peragraph from Editor, Har~ 
por's Monthly emphasizes it. (quoted by Public Opinion, May 
29, 1925, p 513); “We have a great deal, we are getting more 
&ll the time, but we are far from being in agreement apout 
what we are headed for; whether wo ought to get there, whethor 


the means we are using aro helpful to get us where we ought 
to 


"what is the remedy: Is it in more organization, more 


money raising, more construction, more 221 better machines, 


more ‘education’, as the training for ail these activities is 
now called? No. God, who was not in the whirlwind, the 


earthquake, or the fire is not in the factory, or the machine 


shop, or in salesmanship or advertisement. He remains. as 
heretofore, in the still small voice." 


Now, building directly upon this quite inadequate review of 


Plato and these emphases from Plotinus and this present writer, I want 


to face with you the problem of 


Activity or Possession. 


de 
He who is content with a life of ideal '@oings' is dwelling on 


@ plane far above mere indolence and idleness. Nevertheless, it is a 


moorland which will grow empty and lonely after the years have passed. 


It must inevitably do so, because in the nature of things, ceaselss of- 


; 
& 
A 


fort, activity, - however altruistic for the good of others it may be, 


is leaving the springs of being untouched, Two areas of such a man's” 
life lio above him, unexplored: 


a- That of achievement, not through activity and amid materi- 
al things, but through prayer and amid spiritual realitics. 


b - The strength of inner poiso and possession. 


“ts am sure Professor Youtz Ls right in his recent insistence that 


‘when a man gets so that ho constantly seeks the crowd, 
it is a sign that he is neglecting the springs of life 
that flow freely only in times of thoughtfulness and 
solitude. 


| Youtz, ~ The Supremacy of the Spiritual, p 67 


is Galilean or Aegean in Our Attitudes. 


But I aun thinking this term ‘activity’ as set over 
against inner possession, in a yet deeper sense. Are we Galilean or 
are we Aegean in our Christian attitudes? And after wehave. oxamined 
into what wermean by that question, then I desire thet we direct our 


attention to the yet more pertinent (for us) question: Are we American 


or are wo Noar Eastern in our Christian insistences? Further, towhat 


extent should we endeavor to rise above all local boundaries (I know we 


say wo do, but most of us do not, ~ cannot:i), and detach faith from 


gecgraphy, religious living from earth-areas? 


Note: Some time when you. have time for a rewarding study, 
will you take your Bibles and seek to understand God's 
long effort to wean men, in their worship, from fixed 
places of worship. Study His efforts to make sure among 
men that He Himself and living asceptably in His com- 
panionship; and not Himself in fixed places of worship 

is to become the consuming object of our souls. © 


I suggest-this because it lies close to the heart of 
the Platonic emphasis, purified by Fourth Gospel. in* 
sight: "Nilether in this mountain nor in Jerusalem « . 
But . «. the true worshipoers shall worship the father 
in spivit and for such doth the socks" 


(Je 4 f ) 


NOW,» returning to this matter of Galilean.or Aegean in our Christian 


Christianity its. historigal has tended to 
Pp 45,46 become a system of thought * c'e « « The apostolic mission o o » 
e e issues of thought. 


It.is a tragedy focused His attention. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
t 
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| I suppose we should all admit that the deepest practical 

page 47 question which Christ raises is, "What are mon here in the © 

| | world for?" . . Christ's answer .. » »« that is, its end. 

page 48 Our business is ..- » »« that is important. But this thought 
oSpect e e DVUILt into a life. | 


page 49 What then does . ». « e spiritual process of life. 
page oO The Fourth Gospel Solf-giving and outreach. 
page 64 It is very easy « « « « Not thus is life saved. 
pabe 55 On the other hand... chances of safety. « » 


In the 'bpeatitudes' ... . more life, and deeper wus 
page 56 'peace-makers', who that way of life. 
pp 58, 59 I have rather loosely implied that Christ calls men to 


away of life that is living to live « .. ». We can discover- 
« e « tO mortal danger. 


From Whittier, <- The Answer: 


"Porever ‘round the mercy seat 
“The guiding lights of love shall burn; 

"But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
"Shall lack the will to turn? 


"what if thine eye refuse to see, 

q "“Tuindsar of Heaven's free message fail? - 
"And thou, a willing captive be,. 

"Thyself thine own dark jail? 


"OQ, doom beyond the saddest guess, = 
| “While the long years of God unroll, 
"fo make thy dreary selfishness 

"The prison of a soul” 


page 60 We can best. . the divine 
pp 61, 62 ###We are as far removed. each unit-membor o « « 
Havo once more, the emphasis of .« » e » little fraction cf 
pp 62,63 The fundamental basis » . » « end to live fore «> His 


subordinate ends ..- and demonstrative powor. 


II, The Present Religious Issue. 


Aegean or Galilean? Insisting on formulated doctrine ("Fun~ — 
damentalists") or on rational explanation ("Modernist"); Or, which is 
far better, - living a life of intellectual Clarity, social vision, and 

TERE power? This is coming to be the momentous Christian 


religious issue of our day, - an issue direct and inescapable for every 


yorkor in the field of religion. 
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Study Lit Jaf 


Witnesses, Not propagandists 
“ve shall be witnesses of We." 


On the first day we wero concemed with our sénse of values; 
knowing that where the treasure is, there will the heart be also. 
Yesterday we were thinking about our proper reactions in the face of 
these values, - the tendency and the destiny~deciding nature of our 


habitual attitudes, activity or inner poise and possessions Today we 


are to gather our thought about our sense of mission, and endeavor to 
diseriminate with some clearness, at a point where there is abnormal 
sensitiveness at the present timo in the environment in’ which we work. 
The subject iss Propaganda or Witness-Bearing; our task, to be witnes~ 
‘ses, not propagandists. | | 
In the course of our thought yesterday, we noted in saseing 

one of Christ's supremo declarations: "I came.. I was borne. that I 
might bear witness." (Jo 18357) On tho eve of His doparturo He made a 


socond declerg ion, equally in its significance and most 


soHlemnizing to overy disciple of thoughtful mood; "Ve shall ne witnes- 


(Acts 1:8). 


Fundamental Inds Kant; _Ideals the Power of 


If we were to express in a the heart 
of Kant's emphasis, it would be this: The Idoal furnishes tho motive 
power of achievemont. Because the Ideal society ("ought") has its 
foundations, its laws within us. ("is"), therefore it inevitably will 
come to be("mast"). This is the bedrock of Optimism, and is the first 


great contribution of Kante It supplios an elemental part also in mis- 
sionary thinking. 


Jones, ibid; 


page 64 One of our most interosting disposition and 
structure. | 


page 65 (1632-2704) Berkeley « « copies of theme They 
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were all three . . . « knowledge had to be discovered. 


It was Kant e « « e Own inner selfe 


page 65 His interpretation of . .. « by any other thinkor. 

page 68 A mind which was to pursue the beautiful. 

page 72 Kant's theme is the kind of self which . » . « the su- 

preme thing. It gan and does go out... - basis of moral~- 


Note: This is the missionary. He }$ one why 
has seen the world as it ought to cm 
be, as God wants it to be, and is 

giving himself to make it come real; 


page 735 ~ Kant's statement of (his oa tegorical) imperative, this 
: unconditional ought, takes the only form it could take: "So 
act thet the maxim of thy will can always and everywhere be 
mado a universal law of action," 1i:6., so ast that you could 
always. universalize your principles of action. 
- This cancels all place for camouflage or ovasion in work 
like ours. Is it not fundamentally contradictory for a missionary to 
universalize his principle of aotion » it be less than quite square 


frankness of whet he really is here to co? And just sO soon as he 


yields, though Lt ve ever SO little, Ho you not see that he has ae: 
to be a witness; he has become a propagandist. The Propagand:st is one 
Wao ds committed to the accomplishing of a fixed end regardless of tha. 
means needful thereto; the Witness is one who: is committed to means 


that are always and everywhere consistent with his fixed ends- 


page 75 As this lew is « person as & tool. 
There appears to be something in US « « e « Immortality, — 
and | | | 
page 77 This worla of the higher order... . - free citizens of 


@ spiritual world. 
Because the ideal society (ought! ) has its foundations ; 
laws within us ("is"), therefore it inevitably will come to be ("must"). 
pago 76" Only in beings... . ends that are goods 


pp 7980 More and more it gowws clear... . going somewhere. 
| We may not Say 


“flower and fruit." 


Royce, = The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pe 117 
(Quoted by Jones, pe. 82) 


determination of ours « cur oreative faith." 
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page Sones If we lost the experience . .. . lose ourselves. 
This realm of ends is + the spiritual universo. 

This it is to which we have been called to be witnesses; and 
now it is important that we understand quito clearly what witness~bear-~ 


ing involvos. 


II. The Indispensable Qualifications of a Witness. 


l. Were you or I summoned to appear in court as witness on 


a case, in order to qualify we should have to meet two indispensable 


conditioass: We should need to possess first-hand knowledge of the 
facts; we should need to tell the same story each time we wore asked 


to repeat our testimony. Neither that which some one else had told us, 


‘nor our opinion about the matter would be asked or wanted, - simply 


our first-Yand knowledge. Neither would we be able to establish any 
valuable evidence by asviations and inconsistencies in our testimonye 

"You shall be witnesses of Me," - of the things for which I 
have stood and died. You, not primarily your words, nor your doings, 


nor your institutions, nor your policies, but you are evidence concern= 


ing Me. If we are, it will be, - it must be, because we are qualified 


at these two points: Inner certitude; unevasive living. eae 

2. And what shall our method be? In speaking before the 
School of Religien three wooks ago, Mr. Oliver Dryer, representing the 
International Fellow ship of Reconciliation, pointed out that there are 
really but two groups of people in our present world, judged on the 
basis of attitude. One is the group which ostablishes its ldeas and 
conditions by the method of force; the other is the group which estab- 


lishes its ideas and conditions by the method of persuasion, He then 


wont On to say that while the bast majority are yet on the side of the 


metnod of force, this other method of persuasion is cutting a deep-go~ . 


ing division down into the region where men are thinking and feeling 


militarily, governmentally, socially. 


I can see no grounds for believing that Jesus intended His 
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witnesses to use methods of force. Those belong elswhbpe. Probably 
we cin ahh readily agree in this. But should we allow ourselves that 
ally, or regret that it has quite disappeared, - the methods of special 
condidorntions and protections? Are public events carrying us in a 

not altogether regrettable direction of standing on our worth and merit? 
I am quite aware that another factor also enters here, which will be 
taken up in the closing hour, namely, the attitude and conduct of the 
Chris tlan witness under misropresentation and misunderstand nge For 
the pomant it is onough to note that ell that the wi tmess knows is 
what he knows, - his first-hand knowledge of a living Lord; inner cer- 
titude regarding His power to change lives. And he sets it forth not 
with imposition, nor by trading on privileges, but with persuasion, - 


his consistent testimony. 


r? 


Se The Liberty of the Truths Finally, does the witness fix 
the fomis in which acceptable response to Christ's truth is to be mado? 
Mis ie a crucial question: What type of T ~ Xn response, when it 
comes, will be acceptable? ‘hat content shall be judged indispensably 
neodfuls; and what shall be left to ethnic liberty? How shall we Imow? 


‘There is no more urgont need, as there has been no recent 
point of greater Hentiees. effort, than this: To come to intellectual 
clarity on the Christian view of religion: That is to say, we are in 
need of seeking the sources of the things we believe, and of learning 
what is of Jewish Source, what is of Greek, what is of Roman Catholic, 
what is of Protestant, and if in utmost respect to these I may add, 
what in and beyond them all, is of Christ. We are in great need of 
doins this in order that we may be sanewhat assured as to what in the 
Christian religious view of Jewish Palestine, or of the Mediterranean 


World of nineteen hundred years ago, will serve a Turkish Anatolia, a 


Greelarmenian Greece and Syria, 2 Slavic Bulgaria and Russia today. 
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“The Threshold of Mystical 


In the last hour we were thinking about the central fact of 

our mission, that above all else we are witnesses bearing testimony, m 
some kind of testimony. By far the most solemn obligation resting upon 
us to make our mission's life a unity of spirit in confidence and 

mutual support each of each, is the inescapable fact foreseen by Jesus 
Christ, that any work of God is accomplished by Oneness, and is as 
surely defeated by disunity. We are here in the thought: of the people 
about us, 48 specially doing the work of God. That is the fundamental 
assumption they make regarding us; and intuitively, whether we wish 


them to do so or not, ‘they are forming judgments about God and life 

by what they seo and hear in us and among us. Above our words, they 

are persuaded by our mutual deeds and spirit. 
In the present hour we are to think about: the content of our 


testimony, - the life with Christ, calling our first-hand certitude if 


7h would be qua lified witnesses; (and then about the cost of releasing 


Fos redemption, - of bei Ng, shall we say missicnar: es? or shall we say 


redesmers ? or shall we join ‘the two words and say redeeming misston- 


aries?) 


| 


The Content of our Testimony. 


1 admit at once, that in this theme weget quite beyong our 

' depth at wholly rational explanations. But one of the very helpful 

emphases in recent Philosophy of Rel igion appears just here; namely, 
The insistance that it is a part of the peculiar character of the relig- 


ious consciousness to comprehend more than it can formulate and artic~ 


ulate; or, to express it otherwise, that we are-retigtousty sensitive 
to more than we can rationally describe. 
Jones » ~ ibid, pe 48: 
The truth which cannot be comeunndiii and asfinod, can be 
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felt and acted and so built into a life. 
This brings us at once to the threshold of mystical experi- 


ence, and it is my intention to let the author speak largely to us 


throughout the hour, w with but an added comment here and therée 


page 85 


page 86 
pp 86-07 
page 87 


page 88 


page 88 


Jones, ibid: 


The fundamental ond of life is living, - living the ful- 
lest and most expansive life for which we are made . « « e 


The Western mind turns ... . the better social order . « 
There ard experiences of doing something. ees 


Mysticism, then, is one of those experiences which hold 
within thomsd ves 4 sense of finality, of adequacy. They 
need no plus to make them satisfying. To break through the 
veils and wrappings of things and to discover God to be red, 
real as nothing else is real, that is an experience which — 
needs no additions, nothing beyond 


Note: Our supreme need: To possess 

the quiet but evident flavor — 
of finality, of adequacy is 
the atmosphere of our lives.s 


An outbreak of mysticism is always a sign that the sail 
of man is uttoring its viccrous protest against the encroach= 
ment of sme organized system of life or thpught which 
threatens to leave scant scope and area for its own free ini- 
tiative and its spontaneous creative activity. It is a proc- 
lamation that the soul has certain inherent rights and capaci- 


ties - a domain of Ate own which must be respected and held 
Sacred « « e 


Note: What shall we endeavor to com- 
municate to officials ani | 

peoples; and have them under- 
stand concerning our presence 
here? Not our theology, but 
our mysticism, Not our doctrine 
but our way of living. The 
reason; dectrine is a precious 
but dangerous thing that only 
the initiated can understand and 
safely use. Commitment to and 
oxperience in the way of life 
must preeede organizod thought 
about it. This is Jesus! insisé~ 
ence. (Joe 7:17) 


Por more than « generation o « « e left for the human 


pages 88-89 very precinct of ... e the college youth is confused? 


page 90 


pp 80-91 


Only by discovering «© "T nave felt." 


There are, I believe, « « « » world that fits ite Souls 
 8eem to have their moment of birth as surely as the body 
doese The mystic discovers by signs which seem to him as cone 
Vincing @s sights or sounds or touches that he is in a double 
world = a world of concrete things and a world of Spirit, amd 
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that this latter world environs him as the air does the eagle 3 
or as the ocean does the fishe To be a mystic is to be aware 
of this World within the world and to have commerce with 


that Spirit who is the foun@ain source of all our truest life, 
the spring of all our noblest affections « « « » 


Many of us have shared in the work of the Near Hast Relief, 
and know the sight and the meaning of the physically underfed. Soul 
birth seems to be the second great birth event (jo. 3:16) ; and I an 


thinking here about the underfeeding of the soul=-born children of God. 


The malady I see is underfesding; and the sinister aspect of the malady 
is not lack of food, = at least no report has arrived that God is rune 
ning short of supplies, - but lack of appetite, disinclination toward 


God, little or no commerce with the ports of Heaven. 


I. The author's theory of knowledge. 


pp 93-95 
pp 93-94 It should be noted . « « » knowledge transcends sense e e« 
pp 94-95 There are certain » » « « can alone explain. 
p 95 He must reckon, « « « center in mane... 


He is kindred to our souls, and if He is of that nature 
then we must find Him where we find ourselves - in the spiri- 
tual sphere, not in Space « « e « 


great dilemma of tho spirit _pp 98-99-100-101. 


page 98 «We are here and now, finite and temporal, but we always © 


think and act in reference to the absolute infinite and eter= 


But where is this absolutel y perfect oe intense 
and palpitating hearts e e 


page 99 Spinoza had one . » « « "«eowhere beyond these voices 


there is peace". Only by turning away . - is via 
pp 99-100 negative 


The Mystic's Task. 


page 100 The mystic's task, then, « think and act and live eo 


That view has had . . « e did not know how to help sur- 
renderinge « e 
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page 101 


page 102 


| And it needs furthermore to be said also that all pro- 
found thinking and all life that has depth to it must have 

the discipline of negation. We must face the fierce and stub- 
‘porn opposite, the everlasting "no", and we must learn to 
endure strippings, which winnow away everything but the cen- 
tral seeds « « 


IV. The Botter Way - "I am the way," 
TT Cor 1:19-20; I Gor 1:30 


PP 102 = 105 
Professor Otto of Marburg » « « - In Christ is the yes. 


pp 102-105 $=If that ancient . . « « wo need Him! But there is no 


page 103 


page 103 


page 104 


page 106 


page 109 


more reason for saying that God ig "beyond" than there is for 


saying that beauty is “beyond”, or gooiness is beyond" or 


truth is "beyond". 


They are all here and at the same time beyond, they are 
both immanent and transcendent. Once more, the beyond is 
within » »« « « 6 must find Him here or give Him up and ace 

“cept the tragedy of an empty world of dust and Ashes « « « e 


The Contribution of the subconscious. 


pp 103-104-105 


Here is where the new mystic, the other type of mystic, 
the «riirmation mystic, comes in with his positive testimony. ; 


William James ina letter to Henry W. Rankin in 1901. . 
very well stated the substance of the affirmative testimony. 
"Something not our immediate self," he says, "does act on our 
life," « « « Oxalts "the subliminal large 


Reason for the seeming unreality of God. 
pp 106, 100-110 


I should call any experience mystical which suceeeds in 
tapping interior reservoirs of mivitual energy and which 
brings first-hand conviction that God is near at hand and 
directly operating « « 


Philip cabot, who reports eo « o eeyourselves, & fair 
chance." 
I. How shall we know it is so? 


How do we know that the mystic's experience is not a. 
blind trail, a mere "projection" of his subjective longings? 
May it not be an unconscious extension of that amazing capaci- 
ty in us for “auto-suggestion?" .. . There can be no doubk 
I think, that auto-~suggestion in the good smse is always 
operating and carrying us forward with prevision of ideal 
possibilities and even "projection", as a forecast of what 
Ought to be, may have its place in the normal healthy activi- 
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But 4t lies beyond pathological auto-suggestion adequataly to 
aseount for the facts in mystical experience, particularly for the dy- 
namie quality which is added to life. | 


pages 11. St. Bernard of Clairvaux ineffectiveness and 
futility | | 


pp 113-114 we must tle to « theres « But 
pp il4~" there is no denying .. » » maya and illusion »« » « e 
115 


pp | By far the larger numbor « Sinai of his own." 
6 


In Sone lusi on 


Our simplest faith in tho triumphant worth of moral good 
ness, our steady confidence that tho truth wo hold is uni- 
yorsally true, our conviction that love is something more 
than a subjective thrill, our intimations that the boauty 
which we see here and now is only a glimpse of an infinite and > 
eternal beauty ~ all these convictions are built upon the 
fact that there is a junction of our finite individual lives 
with one real foundational Spirit who is the ground and 
source of 411 the sgelfetranscending values by which we live, 
Isolate us, insulate us, leave us asionaly o@ses in a sterile 
desert and we could not even have mirsges o& the good, the | 
true, the lovely and the beautiful. Life would dry up ani 
shrivel away. We are these strange etermity-~haunted beings 

page 117 just because we are conjunct with God whom some of us at least 
discover walking with us in the cool of the day e« « « e 


But even so the glimpses we have of God's real presenco > 
page 118 here with us in this world of sin and sorrow, this world of 
- mutability and frustration, bring us the greatest influxes of 
energy, the largest increments of inward power we ever know, 
because the experiences of God unite all the other springs 
of energy in one single jet of life. The skirts of mystery 
are pushed back, the veil is lifted, the flash of insight is. 
granted, the line of direction is found, truth is widened, 
the conviction of underlying goodness is raised to a new 
power, and love is brought to its full height ef moaning. 
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Study V 42.3 


The Cost of Sharing our sihblibbicn. 


I wish to go baok for a moment to one statement by the 
Author: 


"x11 profound thinking and all life that has depth to 
it must have the discipline of negation « « must face 
the fierce and stubborn opposite, the everlasting No. and we 


mus t learn to endure strippings which winnow away everything 
but the central seede" (p 101) 3 | 


Now two glimpses are given us into the inmost experience of Jesus &3_ 
the high le vel of His great Negation drew near. ‘The first is contained 
in that metaphore, - "The cup"; the second in his outcry against de- 
velopments » ~ “Why hast Thou". (Mark 14; 36, and Mark 15: 54) _ 

The second does not concern us directly, but it sliwmaay the 
inner depths. Peter and the others have fled.e In spite of hopeful. 
promises, they have foreaken Him, - “Why hast Thou", an outery from 
the depths of awful and profound struggle. 

Two questions here: Was it true? If it was true, was it fair? 
lhis redemptive task has thus far been a mutual one: "My Father worketh 
' » e and I work". Now in the deepest moment, if it be true that Go, 
like Peter and the others, has forsaken Him, wag it fair? 

Or, if it was not true, and God had not left Jesus in the 
lurch, then owing to the intensity of struggie, did danething seem £0 
to Jegus which in reality was not SO, * and was Ged steady, strong with 
Him, even when tt did not seem so? 

Lt ts the other utterance which really concerns us. and to. 
which I want to draw attention for a momont. Before each releasing ¢ 
the act of redemption, there stands "the cup". I believe this to be 


literally true. There is an intimate relation between goodness and 
difficulty. 


Now the redemption of a wediehe as we interpret the Gospel, 
is . vastly complex thinge A people may be redeemed physically, - and 


sane of us areWworking as doctors and nurses and relief workers and 
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this end. A poople may be redeemed intel 2. 
lectually, 4 and many of us are pushing back the confines of illitoreoy 
largely. A people may be redeemed economically and sOcially. Here 
there are many voices but far less certain unity and direction among 
them. Finally a people may be redeemed morally and spiritually and, 
while I doubt not every one of us believes he is contributing through 
various activities to this end, may I urge that sin is so elusive a 
thing that therdis great need of pressing direct attention to ite 

But @s a pre-requis ite, - I will speak yet more strongly ~ 
as an absolutely indispensable prerequisite to our being effective in 
releas ing redemptive life to others, stands the "cup", - Christ's cup, — 
my cup, your tupe What "the cup"? What caused the xp bai - 
AON portly amazed terror of that 
Gethsemane hour? (Mark 14:35) 
‘Iwo factors, I think, entered into the experience which lies 
behind this metaphore, and we are much in need of dwelling upon thom 
in our present juncture. 

First, The Messiah's chief concern will naturally be for His 
people and their relation bo God. His great object is seen in the flig~ 
ure of the covenant blood, - it is to get the people of the Messianic 
age to God. He feels about them as God feels. If this be true, then 
Jesus! distress of mind, = His “amazed terror", is caused by that 
which is keeping the people from God, - their sin. It is such distress 
ES is felt by God Himself. Why does this extreme form of it begin now? 
God now, in some unique degree, lets His own feeling ow er the sin of 
the people wal up into the heard of Jesus. The area between the con= 
sclousness of Jesus and the cmscilousness of God is almost wholly mys- 
tery for use But now Jesus specially feels the feeling cf God over si tie 
Jesus has a unique burden to bear nere; it is the burden of receiving 
into His own consciousness the conscio sness of God over the dn of the 
world. Jesus' distress is caused by having just at this time such an_ 

" over-1bundance of God's conscioumess of distress, and for this He, asice 


if He may not be relieved, - "If it be possible, let this cup pass", 
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Jesus’ "cup" is in part, the understanding of how God feels about sine 4 
It comes so strongly ‘upon Him that it sooms about to kill Him. * 


Note: * Mg it be well for us to dwell, as Josus mus ¢ 
usa have done, upon the cost of redeeming a 
people, ~ upon the dark, SCR 


Our emphases at S R: 
le That the accomplish ment is Ltkely to 
pe thet levening rather than by 
individual winnings, though indi- 
vidual winnings are needed in in- 
creasing numbers. 
Re That the Oriental Christian has the 
approach to the Oriental Moslem” 
both as to mentality and in glimp- 
sing the moral darkness to be 
lightened as the Westerner sasdom 
comes to have. At least this 
may be our modest confidencoe And 
our task? With the help @¢ God, 
to guide these younger brethren 
into an attitude of mind and spirit 
in which they can be effective in 
this supreme Near Eastern need of 
fundamental relationships made 


Second, Was “the cup" also in pert that Jesus knew He was 
not wanted » misunderstood and misinterpreted? It is hard not to be 


wanted. In patitude! o would like to do them rn and they won' t 


it; and it oasedoa f ratitude was present ag the flavor of that 
Reestbin' cup, but it was gre its substance because wounds heal, = in 


time. And there 1s sanething here that is more than injury; it oe 
doadly, and that is what I want to bring out. 
"He came to His own and they net," = Is just 
& case of failure to appreciate, hard enough for Him to ‘bear, but no 
‘moptal tose to the rejectors? Or is something being pushed aside hero 
which, to miss means damage unto death? | 
Again, "“Pather, forgive them because they don't knew wha t they 

are doing", © forgive them because they don't know what they are doing 
to Hin? Yes, in part; but reverently speaking, one feels as he dwells 
: upon this, that that is much the smallor pw . Forgive then because 
they don't know that they are destroying their single chanco at the 
highway unto Theee The Messiah's chief concern is to get His people 
unto God, -~ and they are destroying their chance with Him. 


T&ese two portions entered into that Gethsemane Cups Feeling as 
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God feels about the people's sin; seeing so clearly the only possible % 


way Out, and then sceing them reject, refuse, violently destroy that waye 
It is ono more instance of possessing greater power than wisdom. Where 
ever power exceeds wisdom, damage to some one results. This was the 

sost of redemption to Christ. And what of the cost to us of sharing, 
releasing that redemption? Ye are to feel as God feels about the attim 


tudes and the deeds of peoples; we are to bear rejection and refusal 


and misunderstanding in a spirit of gentle patience that pwrsists, be~ 
cause we are persuaded that thay will be glad, when they and we shall 
have reached the end of life and look back upon it whole, that we dide 


"that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 

and the fella ship of his sufferings, becoming conformed 

unto his death; if by any means I may attain unto the © 

resurrection from the dead." Phil 5:10-11. 
This, for the East side of the Aegeane And for the , periphary, - Syria, 
@reeco? The oppa itdof rejection, namely reception. And the testing 
task? To possess an offering worthy of the quality of their need. If 
do not know how it may be for you, but I am not infrequently made cone 
scious as I am much in the company of these who have come up through 
great passion and suffering, that there is a courage, a noire) greatness 
possible in tions which far exooeds my own; that they glimpse the awful- 
ness ef sin and moral night most realistically. And in humbleness of 
spirit I am made to know that an offering worthy of the quality of 
their need cannot pos sibly be of myself. It must be Jesus Christ, « 
Himself releasing His redomptione 


Conclusion to the Series of Studies. 


Testing Our Habitual Attitudes. 


Can you by the utmost effort of imagination, or by the aid of 
the subtler powers of auto-sug:estion! assume for a moment that it is | 
the middle of JAHUSEY; that the temperature is down close to the freeze 
ing >oint and is silently but steadily lowering; and that out yonder is 
& late marigold bed. Throughout the night, forcos all unheralded, and 
&s surely irrestible for those flowers, are closing in upon them wich | 
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will fix them in rime and frost, ~ beautiful enough to look upon, but 
deadly in effect» 
Forces of life, equally imperceptible and irrestipie ¢ to the 
unalert, are fixing us in habitual attitudes; and our habitual atti- 
tudes are to be our eternity. This is a law of our being. Now, are 


our habitual attitudes leading us toward spent forces, or tward cumu- 


lative possession of the pirit? This takes us back to that matter we 

had, before us a few mornings BRO, - activity or possession. I wold 

like to bring forward four brief emphases, by which to test our growing 
attitudes. 


1. Imnor greatness, not influence or position, the test of 


porsonal motive. 


"All men of real capacity in this our time soem to 
be agreed that the peculiar ciour of modern suc- 
cess is a thing for a decont man to avoid. .. It 
is becoming a sort of habit of the mind throughout 
the West, that is throughout civilized Europe to-. 
day, in such few men as can do some great work, to 
do it silently and apart, and to disconnect Lt 
wholly from immediate renown.” 


« Hilaire Belloc, - The Cruise of the Nonae 
From Public Opinion, May £2, 1925, p SOl. 


Ze Leisure without degeneration, the test of civilizations, | 


“the great problem 1s to create a civilization that 
does not degenerate under leisure." 


A] 
i 

ye 


- George We Alger in The Atlantic Monthly, 
(about March y 1925). 


: Se Worth, not noise and cry, our standard of judgment. 


Roe 


‘What is wanting is not writing or talking, ~ there 
is more than enough of that - but silence and } 
action. For silence joined to action produces rece 
Ollection, and gives the spirit a marvellous strength." 


John of the Cross. 


From Underhill, ~- The Life of the Spirit and 
the Life of Today, p 161. | 


4. The overpdus of life, the test of its sustaining power. 


"In order to promote life it is necessary to value 
something other than mere life. Life devoted only 
to life is animal, without any real human value, 
incapable of preserving men permanently from weari- 
ness and the feeling that all is vanity. » 
Those who best promote life do not have life for 
their purposs. They aim rather at what seems like a 
gradual bringing into our human exist@- 
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lives in a heaven remote from strife and failure 

and the devouring jaws of Time. Contact with 

this eternal world, - « « « e« « brings a strength 
and a fundamental peace which cannot be wholly | 

destroyed by the struggles and apparent failures 

of our temporal life. | 


Bertrand principles of Social 
Reconstruction {at end) 
From yood, Living Issues 
Ynought, P 625 


The habitual attitudes of our lives leading whither? Two | 
destinations only: The Moorland of spent energies; the tropics of cue 
mulative possession. "Therofore a disciple to the kingdom is like unto 
a man who bringoth forth out of his treasure things new and old. . 

(Matt 13:52) 

Following a long, grave Lliness, the crisis of which 

had produced sanething of a personal moral issue, Ste 

Francis of Assisi had one day walked to the open 


country in the midst of his convalescence, hoping to 
find peace of mind, but 


“Instead he felt in his heart a discourage= 
ment a thousand=-fold more painful than any 
physical ill. The miserable omptiness of 
his life suddenly appeared before him; he 
was terrified at his solitude, the solitude 
of a great soul in which there is no altar," 


- Sabatiers, - Life of Ste Francis of 
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TeLtearams: ‘‘INmisco, SLOANE, LONDON’’ Copes: 
CABLEGRAMS: ‘‘INmISCcO, LONDON'’ MISSIONS 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 


$20 


TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 1425 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


UniTED MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF AUSTRALIA 

SocikTE BELGE DE Missions PROTESTANTES AU CONGO 

NaTIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF CHINA 

DANSK MISSIONSRAAD 

DEUTSCHER EVANGELISCHER MISSIONSBUND 

SociETE DES MISSIONS EVANGELIQUES DE PARIS 

CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CounciL OF JAPAN 


RE. V LD Chairman 


Secretaries ROR EIG! me IN Joun R. Mort 
J. H. 
WILLIAM PATON 


Rev. Ernest £ Riggs, BeAe 
A. Bs F. 
14, Beacon St, 
BOSTON. Mass. U.S.A. 


My dear Riggs, 


Composed of ee appointed by 


CoMMISSIE VAN ADviES (THE NETHERLANDS) 

NATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL oF NEW ZEALAND . 

NORSK MISSIONSRAAD 

FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICA 
(UNITED STATES AND CANADA) 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF SOUTH AFRICA _ 

SUOMEN LAHETYSNEUVOSTO 

SVENSKA MISSIONSRADET 

ASSOCIATION OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN SWITZERLAND | 


EDINBURGH HOUSE 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


13th July, 1928. 


I. am most grateful to you for your letter of 
July 9th about your visit to Kohat, and for the hi an 
of Henry marsyn' 3 tomb. 


You don't say whether you have sent @ copy to the 
C.M.S. people, but I am giving them a copy of your letter, 
and will take every step to bring to interested people the | 
knowledge of what you have found. They will be very grateful 


to you, and I appreciate immensely the trouble you must have 
taken to secure these facts. 


. hope you are well, and that the memories of 


Jerusalem are as bright with you as they are with me. 


Yours ever, 
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CASLEGRAMS :—'‘ANCOMISSO, LONDON’’ MiSsIONS 
CHINA INLAND MISSION | 


CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARY, SOCIETIES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


TELEPHONE :—VicTORIA 4030 


> 
STANDING COMMITTEE 
Chairman Mrs. FORGAN H. T. SILCOCK Rev. G. C. WILTON 
| ev. ROBERT FORGAN, e BISHOP OF SOUTHAMPTON | i 
Miss M. V. HUNTER Rev. C. STEDEFORD Ex-Officio 
Rev. NELSON BITTON H. G. Jupp Rev. W. B. STEVENSON Rev. E. S. DANIELL 
Rev. C. H. K. BOUGHTON The BisHop or LEICESTER Rev. E. W. THOMPSON J. H. OLDHAM’ 
Miss .M. E. BOWSER Wide Miss E. THORPE Rev. W. PATON 
Rev. R. H. Boypb H. W. PAYNE Miss C. TROLLOPE Rev. E. SHILLITO 
Rev. W. WILSON CASH Miss RUTH ROUSE | Rev. P. S. WADDY Rev. A. ms W ARNAUIS, D. D. 
Mrs. CREIGHTON The BISHOP OF SALISBURY Col. Sir ROBERT WILLIAMS, Bt. Miss G. A. GOLLOCK 
J. O. DOBSON Rev. D. H. G. SARGENT Rev. C. E. WILSON (Associate) 
| 
Hon. Treasarer | 
H. LANKESTER, M.D. BDINBURGH HOUSE 
Secretary | 2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


KENNETH MACLENNAN 
(Two minutes from Sloane Station) 


PMS. PORE men) July, 1928. 
The Rev. Ernest W. Riggs, , JUL et 1928 
14, Beacon Street, 
‘Boston, Ans; 


My dear Mr. Riggs, 


May I refer further to your letter of oth July hiaiat 
Henry Martyn's grave. I1 have been going into previous se 
correspondence on the subject, and I find that in 1927 the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies dealt with the 
Foreign Office here on the subject, and discussion went on 
regarding the necessity of secur ing a reliable estimate of 
the sum required to put the grave into good order. The 
Foreign Office told us that they were in touch with the 
American Board and had asked that one of the missionaries 
of the American Board would be so good as to report on the 
state of the grave any time he was in the area. I wonder if 
you can tell me whether any missionaries of the Board have 
been in that neighbourhood, and whether in addition to the very 
interesting material contained in your letter there exists any 
estimate even a rough one, of what would be required to put 
the grave into order, presuming that the power could be 
obtained to do so? if you can tell me anything about that 
I “ennes be most grateful. 


Yours very truly, 
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Myr, Williem Paton 
Edinburgh House 
2 Keaton Gate 
london, 5.4%. 1 
ing land 


As I have been ewey for a couple of weeks with my 
f emily before taking up the duties of the office agein, your 
letters of the loth end 18th are only now being answered. 


The American Boerd has no missionaries at present 
in Tocat. We have missionaries, however, at Merzifoun which 
is but one dey's ride by automobile from Tocat. I wonder if 
the unofficial action or friendly missionaries would be so © 
resuktful as the direct action of the foreign office: The 
demage to Henry Martxgn's tomb may have been done by irrese . 
ponsible individuals, but the stones of that tomb are now. 
upon the athletic field of the military lycee of the Turkish 
Government in that city. ITiwould seem to me that permission 
should first be secured from the Ministry of War or the ilinistry 
of Education for the stones to be removed and suitably placed 
before any private individuals can even so much as satisfac- 
torily investigate the cost of such removal. iihen I visited 
the place where the stones sere it was surreptitiously because 
I knew that difficulties would be raised if 1 should attempt | 
to secure permission as a private individual. If a missionary 
were to go from Merzifoun to ascertain the expense of recutting 
the stones and the possibility of locating them upon the site 
of the grave ¢v neair thereto he would probably be rebuffed 
unless officiai negotiations between the foreign office and the 
hed opened the way for this action, 


While it is quite impossible to say whet expense 
of putting the grave in suitable condition would be I am haz- 


arding a guess that including Sravelling ox} xpsnegs from Con- 
stantinople for some British representative, it would be not 


more than 50 pounds and might be considerably less, The 


hourney from Constantinople to Tocat and return could probably 
be made for approximately SO pounds. 


Further correspondence with regard to this matter © 
gould wisely be had with Mr, Luther Fowle who sails tomorrow 
for Constantinople. He was the one who first opened the matter 


August 16, 1928 
q 
: My dear Mr. Paton: 
xa 
| 


WPee2, 


with you I believe and is Gu<+ 
having visited Tocat in 1926, 


familiar with the situation, 


Yours sincerely, 


Ernest W. Riggs. 


EWR: DSW 
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NEWS BULLETIN | 
of the be 
American Board Mission in Syria 


No. 2 


ALEPPO, SYRIA 


NOVEMBER, 1926 


MISSION PERSONALS. 


| Miss Norton, Miss Cashmore 
and Mr. Carleton of Aleppo 


spent the summer in the Taurus, 


with a large party of missionaries 
from the Turkey Mission. Hikes, 
study and wonderful scenery. 

Miss Elizabeth Webb and Miss 
Loughridge of Beirut were at 
Brummana in the Lebanon, but 
came down to the city frequently. 

Dr. and Mrs. Chambers of 
Beirut were at Brummana also. 
who left the mission in June, are 
now at home at 154 Lincoln Ave, 
New London, Conn. 

The Merrill family spent most 
ot the summer in their new 
apartment in Aleppo, where the 
weather has been unusually cool. 
They made a short visit in July 
to their old home in Aintab. 
Mrs. Merrill and the girls had 
not seen it since 1917. Margaret 
sailed for America in August, 
and is completing her prepara- 
tion for college at the Newton 
High School. Mrs. Merrill and 
Dorothy spent part of September 
at So’ouk Olook in the moun- 
tains above Alexandretta. 


and Mrs. J. C. Martin, 


‘Miss H. M. Brown has come 
to assist in the American School 
for Girls at Aleppo during the 


absence of Miss Foreman on 


furlough in America. Miss 
Brown comes from Madura, In-— 
dia, where she has spent two 


years in Capron Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Riggs | 
of Beirut are in America on fur- 
lough. They are living at Mel- 
rose, Mass. 


REV. AND MRS. PARTRIDGE. 


Beirut has extended a very 


cordial welcome to Rev. and 


Mrs. Ernest C. Partridge and 


their three children. They have 
come from four years of work. 


in the Caucasus, where Mr. 
Partridge was Educational Di- 
rector for the Near East Relief 
and Mrs. Partridge wss superin- — 
tendent of a school system with 


3000 girls. 


Mr. Partridge is expecting to. 
do the most necessary part of 
the work done by Mr. Riggs at 
Beirut, and also to give some 
time to the work carried on by 
Dr. Martin at Aleppo. He has 


just made a visit of ten days at 


Aleppo, getting acquainted with 
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the situation there, and reports 
a series of pleasant but strenu- 


ous days. He came into con- 
tact with practically all the de- 
nominations and organizations 
in the city, doing educational or 
Christian work, asile from those 
of the Catholic churches. 
delivered sixteen addresses and 
sermons, attended six confer- 
ences, and made about forty 
calls on schools and on leaders 
in the work. 


PASTORS AND CHURCHES. 


Two graduates from the 
School of Religion at Athens 
this year have come to Syria. 
One is assistant at the Camp 
church, Aleppo. The other is in 
charge of the church at Beytias. 

Pastor Haroutunian of Aleppo 
has visited during the summer 


all the churches connected with 


the Mission, except those at Dam- 


-ascus and Djerablous. His main 


purpose has been the preparation 


of a report to be submitted to — 


the Armenian Evangelical Union 
of America. 

The Syrian Evangelical com- 
munity which existed formerly 
at Ourfa has decided to maintain 
its separate organization in Alep- 
po, and erecting small 
building for meeting and school 
purposes in the new Syrian 
quarter near the Customs House. 

The four churches in the 
Alexandretta region have begun 


He 


a monthly conference of pastors 


and delegates. These churches 
and those in the Antioch district 
can now be reached in a few 
hours from Aleppo by auto. 
The fall work in Beirut station 
seems to be starting off with 
good promise. Schools are un- 
usually full, and there isa gratify- 
ing increase in the tuitions paid. 
Pastor Manougian, the travel- 
ing evangelist, is giving most 


of his time to the Beirut church, 


which is without pastor. 
District prayer-meetings have 
been begun in Beirut, five nights 


in the week in various sections _ 


of the city. Mothers’ meetings, 
also, have been begun, and there © 
is great interest in the work of 
the Endeavour societies, both for 
boys and tor girls. 

The church in Damascus has 
been affected greatly by the large 
exodus of Armenians to Beirut. 


In the other out-stations, work 


continues as usual. 
The health of Pastor Ketenjian 


of the Camp church, Aleppo, 


has been much improved by a 
long vacation in the Musa Dagh, 
near Antioch. 


DR. PEET’S VISIT. 


Dr. Peet, and his sister, 
Hemphill, 
a short visit to Beirut. 


Mrs. 
have recently made 
They 


Were guests at the station meet- 


ings of both the Presbyterian 
and the American Board stations, 


rhs 
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where Dr. Peet explained some- 
what the work which he is try- 
ing to do. 

On this trip, as representative 
of the Federal Council of Church- 
es of the United States, he is 
visiting all the heads of the East- 
ern churches in this section. _ 

_ From Beirut, Dr. Peet and 
Mrs. Hemphill returned to 
Athens by way of Jerusalem and 
Cairo. Dr. Peet gave the pro- 


mise of the possibility of another — 


visit in the spring. 


PLAGUE IN THE REFUGEE. 


CAMP AT BEIRUT. 


_ Friends may be interested to 
know the real facts about the 
recent bubonic plague scare in 
Beirut. 

As nearly as we can ascertain 

from official sources, there 
seem to have been three deaths 
in the Beirut camp from plague. 
120 houses in the section where 
the sickness occurred have been 
burned, and 2000 people given 
doses of serum. It is said on 
good authority that the govern- 
ment intends to pay in cash for 
the houses destroyed. 
The camps at Beirut are said 
now to contain 10,000 people, 
7,000 in the big camp and the 
others scattered in several small- 
er camps. ‘The numbers are 
decreasing continually through 
emigration to Marseilles and 
South America. 


The condition of the camp 
this summer has been worse than 
usual, owing to the prevalence 
of malaria, which has laid off 
from work many wage-earners. 

The General Relief Commit- 
tee for Beirut has had its first 


fall meeting, and is planning 


how to meet the relief situation 
the coming winter. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


As a whole, the country is 
quieter than six months ago. The 
resumption of business in the 
Damascus region has been suffi- 


cient to raise the price of coin 


in Aleppo. Artizans and day-la- 
borers are more prosperous than 
a year ago. They have work and 
are making provisions for win- 
ter. The class of small em- 
ployers, however, are often in 
great straits. 

_ Syria is essentially a commer- 


cial rather than a_ producing 


country. The artificial commer-— 
cial barriers which surround her 
in the new political organization 
have taken away her outside 
markets and sources of supply. 
Compared with old days of pros- 
perity, business is stagnant. 


ALEPPO. GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


The American School for Girls 
at Aleppo opened its fifth year 
on Sept. 28. The enrolment is 
149. Many of the girls are from — 
Gregorian families, 
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Last year an advanced course 
was offered, to be equivalent to 
the last two years of an Ameri- 
can High School. This year 
there is a senior class of seven, 
but the girls who would have 
made up a junior class have 


_ been obliged to stop their school- 


ing and go to work. 

The seniors have a class in 
teaching gymnastics, with prac- 
tice teaching. Once a week one 
of the older girls leads chapel, 
and one of them plays the organ 
at chapel regularly. 


BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Several forward steps have 
been taken by the Boys’ High 
School at Aleppo. 

The three lower forms have 
been separated into a school by 
themselves in the old school 
premises, and the Fourth and 
Fifth forms have been combined 


with the new Freshman class 


in another building. There are 


about 160 students and several 
new teachers in the two schools. 

A boarding department has 
been opened for students from 
outside Aleppo. While there 
are but fifteen students, they 
come from nine different places: 
Damascus, Homs, Kessab, Beyt- 


ias, Alexandretta, Beilan, Bei-_ 


rut (camp), Mardin (Turkey) and 
Mosul (Iraq). 


Most significant has been the - 
‘re-opening of college instruction 


ina Freshman class, received 
formally on Founders’ Day, Oc- 
tober 41, exactly fifty years from 
the receiving of the’ first Fresh- 
man class by the College at Ain- 
tab, October 14, 4876. 

A Monday afternoon lecture 
Course has been started, open 
to alumni and former students. 

October subjects were ‘‘Health 
Hints;” “The Spirit of America,” 
Rev. L. M. Witherspoon; ‘‘Con- 
ditions in the Caucasus,” Rev. 
K. C. Partridge. 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION IN SYRIA. 
STAFF IN SYRIA, 1926-27. 


GENERAL Work: Rev. and Mrs. W. N. Chambers (retired). 
Rev. and Mrs. Ernest C. Partridge, (Beirut). 
GirLs’ ScHoo., Beirut: Miss Elizabeth S. Webb. 
Miss Stella N. Loughridge. 
GikLs’ Hicu Aleppo: Miss Harriet C. 
Miss Mary D. Cashmore. 
Miss Hattie M. Brown. 
Boys’ Hicu Aleppo: Rev. and Mrs. K. Mervill. 


Mr. Alford Carleton. 
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NEWS BULLETIN 


of the 


American Board Mission in Syria 


No.3 


ALEPPO, SYRIA. 


FEBRUARY, 1927 


THIS NUMBER of the Bulletin contains recent 
news about the evangelical communities near 
Alexrandretta and Antioch, and tells of the cele- 
bration of Christian Endeavor Week at Aleppo. 


ALEXANDRETTA. 

This unhealthy, low-lying 
seaport is the largest center of 
population in its district. A 
converted Muslim Persian has 
been addressing very full meet- 


dngs, and there has been a re- 


vival. The sight of a Muslim 
preaching Christ has had a 
strong influence on indifferent 
Armenians. ‘There are about 
thirty men and women who 
have entered a_ new life. 
New voices are heard at al- 
most every meeting, and the 
meetings are full of life. We 
have difticuity about a place 
of meeting. The shelter where 
we hold.prayer-meetings is not 
Well located, and our Sunday 
services, held in the Reformed 
Presbyterian church, must be 
limited to one hour. This 
makes it necessary to hurry. 


~community 


Then the church building is 


small, and we have an atten- 


dance of over one hundred. 


We have about 80 at Sunday 
school.” 


KURUK KHAN. 

This courageous church lost 
its pastor, Mr. Nazaret Darak- 
jian, afew.weeks ago, by death. 
His influence on the whole 
y had heen very 
great. Relations between this 
church and the French man- 
datory forces are very cordial. 
The officer in command is a 
Protestant. He asks for the 
appointment of a new preach- 
er. The soldiers are Malaga- 
sy men. Some of them, also, 
are Protestants. Some months | 
ago these men and their com-_ 
manding officers shared with 
the church in partaking of the | 
communion. Last week, on 
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the occasion of the visit of 
the travelling evangelist, two 
Malagasy men expressed the 
desire for baptism. The evan- 
- gelist listened to their confes- 
sion on Saturday night, through 
an interpreter, and at the reg- 
ular service on Sunday the 
men were baptized, all the 
congregation standing during 
the ceremony. 


BEYLAN. 

The meetings of the Week 
of Prayer were very helpful. 
Recently there have been sev- 
eral conversions, and the 


new life of these people may 


be of great service to the 
church, especially in the case 
of one, who is a merchant and 
may influence many people. 


“There is a Turkish shop- 


keeper here, who has come 
quite near to Christianity. We 
gave him a New Testament. 


Reading this, he was still more - 


attracted. The last time that 
he was talking with me he said: 
‘1 did not imagine that there 
~ were such deep truths in Chris- 
tianity or that such wonder- 
ful events were told of in the 
New Testament. What won- 
derful power Jesus has!’ He 
has a wonderful interest in 
reading the New Testament. 


‘We hope that this young man 


become a leaven among 
the Turks here.” 


all day Sunday. 


“One of the things that has 
influenced this Turk the most 
is the change seen in the lives — 
of one or two young men, since 
their conversion. This change 


Is to him a mystery. ‘How is 


it that such a great change can 
take place in one’s life? JI 


know all their old words, deeds 


and actions, but now they have 


become entirely different men. 


Is the secret of this in you, or 
is it in Protestantism? My 


answer was that the secret is 


not in men, but in the New 
Testament in his hand, in its 
truths and in the Jesus whom 
it describes.” 


FARTUSLU. 
This is a small village in the 
mountains above Alexandretta. 
Practically all the inhabitants | 


are evangelical Christians, and 


the village has a reputation all 
through the mountain side. 
There are said to be only seven’ 
persons in the village who are 
unconverted. Many of the 


boys are shepherds, and they 


are obliged to watch their flocks 
So for them 
the preacher holds a special 
‘Shepherds’ Service’ Sunday 
evening. The Muslim shep- 


herd boys of the vicinity de- 


light to play on their pipes the 
well-known ‘Shepherd Hymn’, 
the tune of which they have 
learned from these Christian 
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shepherds. The words run, 
~“Q Jesus, Thou art the gra- 
cious Shepherd.” 


YOGHOUNOLOOK. 


We have no pastor, and our 
church is in a bad state. No- 


body is looking after our young | 


men. Yet we are not disheart- 
ened. The women are awake. 
There are meetings tor women 
twice during the week and on 
Sunday, and there isa meeting 
for girls. There have been 
some conversions. We hope 
that you will not forget us. 
Our Jesus is always by us, 
and teaches us 
There are 30-35 children in 
our school, half boys and half 
girls. Children from outside 
come to our Sunday school.” 


KALADARAN. 
This village is in a valley, 
leading down to the sea from 


Kesab. It has 200 families, 


450 Old Armenian, 30 Protes- 
tant and 20 Catholic. The Old 
Armenians had a priest, but on 
account of the hatred between 
the political parties, they could 
not employ a priest this year. 
Education is very backward. 
There is a small school for 
boys, but none for the girls. 

The people of the village are 
engaged in agriculture, silk- 
culture, and tobacco and olive 
raising. The climate is damp. 


everything. 


‘The houses are unhealthy. As 
a result there are ten cases of 
tuberculosis among the inhab- 
itants, and there is tuberculosis 
among the cattle. The use of 
liquor has not become general. 
Yet at weddings it is common. 


ALEPPO. 


The three evangelical 
churches observed the Week 
of Prayer with special meet- 
ings, In the Aziziyeh church, 
the meetings were continued 
for a second week. The com- 
bined attendances were about 
400 an evening. A group of 
Protestant Malagasy soldiers 
hold a prayer meeting each 
Thursday evening in the ves- 
try of the Aziziyeh church. 


A new church building is 


nearly completed in the Syrian © 
camp. It is of stone, and is 
for the use of the people who 
composed formerly the Syrian 


Protestant church of Ourfa. 


These people have decided to 
maintain their old organization 
in Aleppo. They are Turkish- 
speaking and haye a distinct 
field among the Syrian people 
who fled from Ourfa to Aleppo. 

One of the lay-evangelists, 
working in the city, reports 
that he talks with about six 
hundred persons a month, but 
he says that the need requires 
that he should see two thou- 
sand. The number of conver- 
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sions resulting from his .work 
during 1926 has been much 
greater than in 1925. A contrib- 
uting circumstance has been 
the fact that economic condi- 
tions are much easier. 
ing that paid only ten cents 
to the worker last winter now 
pays thirty.cents, and the open- 
ing. of new markets to the south 
and east is giving fresh hope. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETIES. 


ALEPPO. 


The Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties of the two Aleppo church- 
es have 456 members. In 
each church there are separate 
societies for boys and for girls 
and junior societies, seven or- 
ganizations in all. 


The week January 31-Feb- 


ruary 6 was Christian Endeav- 
or Week. | 

At the Aziziyeh church, 
Tuesday afternoon the moth- 
ers of the Endeavorers were 
invited to a social. About 250 
mothers were present. ‘They 


were told about the history — 


and principles of the society, 
and were entertained with 
music and refreshments. They 
pledged $66.00, then and there, 
to help finish off the basement 
of the church, where the Sun- 
day School, Christian Endeay- 
orand other meetings are held. 

The church prayer-meeting 


‘Weav- 


on Tuesday evening was given 
over to the societies, and the 


singing was led by a choir of 


boys and girls. There were 
also special music and an ad- 
dress. 
Wednesday evening a joint 
social was held for the socie- 
ties of both churches. | 


~ On Thursday, the regular 


church prayer-meeting met to 
pray for young people. A very 
rainy night prevented large 
attendance. | 


~ On Sunday, February 6, a 


rally of all the societies was 
held in the Aziziyeh church, 


and the pews were filled with 


about 500 young people. C. E. 
banners decorated the walls, 
and. a framed photograph of Dr. 
and Mrs. Clark was on the pul- 
pit. The C. E. choir sang very 
acceptably. A general report 


of the work of all the societies 


was given, and there were three 


‘speakers, two languages being | 


used. 


BEYTIAS (NEAR ANTIOCH). 


Two societies have been 
formed in this church, one for 
bovs and the other for girls. 
Recently they invited the mem- 
bers of the “Church Lovers” 
society of the local Old Armen- 
ian church to a_ social, at 
which the priest, the pastorand _ 
the school teacher all spoke. 
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NEWS BULLETIN 
of the 
American Board Mission in Syria 


ALEPPO, SYRIA 


Aprit, 1927 


The “News Bulletin” is intended to give an 
intimate view of the work connected with the Mis- 
sion. The present issue isa 


Beirut Station Number. — 


THE BEIRUT CHURCHES. 

There is a steadily growing 
interest in the Sunday services 
of both our churches and es- 
pecially on the part of the 
young people. The morning 
congregations average 6-700, 
taxing the capacity of the build- 
ings. 


The Camp church is_ badly 
crowded and there isan un-. 


usual interest in the Lenten 
services which are held four 
nights a week. The Sunday 
School and C. E. work of these 
churches present an unusual 
opportunity to our church 
workers. 
MISS GONDE'S VISIT. 

Miss Bertha Condé, the World 
secretary of the Y. W. CG. A., 
visited Beirut from March 4th 
to 10th. She spoke most help- 
fully to groups of women, 
young business women, and 
school girls. Her subject for 


to happiness.” 


the meeting for women was, 


“Faith and Health, the way 
To the groups 
of girls she spoke of ‘‘The 
Quest for Self-realization.” 


Y. M. GC. A. 

The Armenian Y. M. C. A., 
which is occupying a rented 
building near the main camp, 
ata recent meeting of its Exec- 
utive Committee, made deci- 
sions regarding policy, which, 
it is expected, will enlarge the 
scope of its work and increase 
its usefulness. By a closer co- 
operation with the Near Kast 
League, which is a near neigh- 
bor, it is hoped that the night 
school and popular lecture 
course may be made of wider 
service. A budget was approved 
which will make possible the— 


employment of a full-time sec-_ 


retary, probably a University 
student part way thro his 


course, which will we believe 
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do much in the cultivation of 
the young men and boys of 
the Camp. 
FUTURE NURSES. | 
Thirty-one young ladies are 
now in the Nurses’ Training 
course of the American Univer- 
sity, of whom twenty-five are 
Armenians, five Syrians and 


one Greek. The conditions for. 


admission to this course have 
recently been raised, so that 
now only college or secondary 
school graduates are accepted. 


GETTING TOGETHER 
AT THE CAMP. 

An effort has recently been 
made to get together represen- 
tatives of all foreign organiza- 
tions doing religious work at 
thecamp. Three meetings have 
been held in Mr. Partridge’s 
office, and as an outcome, two 
conferences were arranged, at 
which about 75 of the workers 
most interested were present. 
Those co-operating included 
workers from the Danish, Men- 
nonite, Church of God and 
American Board Missions. The 
first meeting considered the 
topic, ‘‘Our spiritual purpose 
and the means for accomplish- 
ing it,” and the second was 
for strengthening the Sunday 
School work. The spirit of the 
meetings was good, and a per- 
manent committee, composed 


of the four superintendents of 


Armenian Sunday Schools, was 


grades. 


appointed to carry on a mon'h- 
ly teachers’ meeting, for prayer 
and conference. 

There are about 1000 Armen- 
ian children attending the se\- — 
en Sunday Schools, in camp 
and city. Kight Armenian Bi- 
ble women and one layman 
are employed regularly in the 
camp and city by the variots 
Protestant denominations. 


THE AMERIGAN-ARMENIAN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘The school is having a pros- 


perous year, with an_ enrol- 


ment of 171 pupils in nine 
The course is_ ten 
years, but this year there is. 
no graduating class. Gradually 
the grade of the school is being 
raised, not by adding more 


years to the course, but by bet- 


ter methods of teaching. 

Weekly rhetorical exercises 
are now held in the four lan- 
guages of the school. 

A new course of Bible study 
is awakening unusual inter- 
est in that branch. 

The girls of the highest class 
whoare most proficient in Kng- 
lish are having lessons in short- 
hand and type-writing. 

The receipts for tuitions this 
year will amount to about 


$1600. -Part of this is paid for 
Near East orphans, and pait 
for orphans supported by Miss 
Wheeler, but a large part is 
paid by the girls themselves, 


‘ 


literally in some cases being cut 
off from their food, so great is 
their desire to study. 

Of the twenty graduates of 
the school thus far, one is mar- 
ried, two are in the United 
States (one studying and the 
other working), five are work- 
ing as typists or stenographers, 
three are studying in higher 
schools in Beirut, three are 
teaching, one is working ina 
store, and the rest are in their 
homes, 

Thirty girls find a home in 


the school, doing all their own 


work, including cooking, un- 
der the oversight of a matron. 
Eight of these pay their own 
expenses. 
Support for the rest is fur- 
nished by the Near Kast Relief, 
Miss Wheeler and other friends. 


SCHOOL GIRLS’ 
CONFERENCE. 
( Written near the end of March ) 


This year the School Girls’ Con 


ference is to begin on the 7th 
of April, at the British Syrian 
School in Beirut. It will last 
threedays. About fifteen differ- 
‘ent schools of Syria are send- 
ing delegates. The delegates 
will be of several different na- 
tionalities. The number in at- 
tendance will probably be 150. 
The theme of the Confer- 
ence will be “Gift Bringers”. 
A full program has been pre- 

pared, including Bible: Study, 


lectures, discussions, evening 
talks, and social exercises. The 
language of the Conference will 
be English. 

~The Conference of last year 
was a great success and the girls 
are registering for this year 
with enthusiasm. 

From the American-Armen- 


ian School twenty girls willat- 
The C. E. of the school 


tend. 
will send two delegates. The 
school in general contributed 
to the sending of several others, 


though the larger number are 


paying their own expense. 


SHEMLAN ORPHANAGE. 

We have so much to praise — 
God for that the space allotted 
us is quite inadequate, yet 
there is room to ask you to join: 
us in thanking Him that He 
has been drawing souls to Him-— 


self, some who never 


known Him before, and some 
whose love had grown cold. 
Will you join us, too, in 


thanksgiving for the unusually 


good health of the children 
during the severe weather of 
the winter months? 


WIDOW’S HOME, SHEMLAN 

There was in Adana a group 
of old infirm Armenian women, 
sheltered in a church-yard, but 
when the government took 
possession of the church, they. 
were without a home. Miss 


Mary Webb thought it best to 


get them out of Turkey, and 
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tried to find a suitable place in 
Syria. Then Miss Frearson 
kindly promised to care for 
them, and Rev. 8. W. Gentle- 
Cackett, who was in Shemlan 
at the time, solved the finan- 
cial problem by not only pro- 
mising support, but also at his 
own expense sending somebody 
to superintend the home. . The 
women have improved each 
day since their arrival and are 
very happily settled. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 
ORPHANAGE. 


The Friends of Armenia are 
rejoicing in the fact that they. 


have now their own spacious 
buildings in a pleasant and 
healthy part of Beirut. 
though it is situated cutside 
the city, the children are able 
to enjoy the advantage of a 
close touch with their own 
people through the church 
services, and through the week- 
ly visits of pastors and mem- 
bers of the church to our home, 
which are greatly appreciated 
by all. | 

It is difficult to keep the 
number of orphans down to 
135, but strong desire to keep 
the family life to the front, and 
to have a personal touch with 
each child, makes this limit 
desirable. 


While we aim to teach the. 
children every branch of house 
work and give them a primary 


Al- 


education, as well as to teach 
them the native embroideries, 
our chief work is to give them 
a solid foundation on which to 
build their characters, and to 
teach them the principles of 
Jesus Christ. Many of our 
girls have responded by giving 
their lives to the keeping of the 
Saviour they are learning to 
love, and they are finding ways 
of. serving Him through the 
Christian Endeavour and the 


Gir!s Club. 


While the Orphanage is the 
big bit of constructive work, it 
is only a part of what the 
Friends of Armenia are doing 
to help the Armenians. 

Through our camp workers 
and co-operation with the 
Beirut Relief Committee, a 
great deal of very needful re- 
lief work is carried on. One 
thousand blankets have been — 
distributed during this winter, 
hundreds of sick, aged and 
children have been helped, and 
financial aid has been given to 
the churches and schools. 


THE REPRESENTATIVES of the 


American Board at Beirut 


Rev. and Mrs. EK. C. Pariridge, 
Miss Webb, Miss 8. N. 
Loughridge, and Dr. and Mrs. 
W. N. Chambers (retired). 


~ Miss Davies at Beirut and Miss 


Frearson at Shemlan conduct 
orphanage work. 


COLLEGE PRESS, ALEPPO. 
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NEWS 


No. 5 ALEPPO. DECEMBER, 1928 


This Bulletin tells of recent visitors, of an 
ordination, of trips to out-stations 
old Carchemish on the Euphrates and near 
: Antioch, and of the High School for Girls. | 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Miss RebpGRAVE, honorary 
secretary of the Friends of Ar- 
menia, and Miss PatTTERSON, 
a missionary of the same or- 


ganization, have been in Alep-. 


po during November. Miss 
Redgrave has visited the new- 
ly-founded Armenian settle- 


ments of Haishen, Nor Zei-. 


toon and So’uk Su, in order 
to take back to England a 
first-hand report of condi- 
tions. Miss Patterson will re- 
main in Aleppo to have 
charge of a hostel for girls. 

Miss SEABURY made 


4 A short stop in Aleppo on her 
way from Turkey to Palestine, 


\ if. and put in a full Sunday. On 


Saturday evening, the leaders 
of ten different organizations, 
representing 500 young pec- 

ple, met Miss Seabury and 
spent a profitable time, con- 
ferring with her on work for 


young people and telling her 
about their own organizations. 


On Sunday morning she 


started out at 8 o'clock, visit-. 
ing two large Sunday Schools, | 
containing 600 children and 
about 800 adults, at the Camp 


and in the city. She spoke 


briefly to the children in both 
places and looked in on the 
pastors’ Bible Classes. She vis- 


ited also five of the ancient — 


churches in Aleppo, Gregorian, 
Maronite and Greek. In one of 
the Gregorian churches, the 
pitest waspreaching in Turkish. 
At 10.30, a rally of young 
people was held in the Azi- | 
ziyeh Church, with about 300 
present. A choir of about for-— 


ty sang ‘True-hearted, whole- 


hearted”, in English. Miss Sea- 
bury spoke on ‘‘What young 
people are doing around the 
World”. She was impressed 
with the. wide-awake young 
people in the Aleppo churches, 
Sunday afternoon was filled 
with seeing school buildings, 
attending church and meeting 


the missionary group at tea at / 


Mrs. Merrill’s. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY. 


Many new houses are being 
built in Aleppo, and some pub- 
lic buildings. Among them a 
new school building of the 
Presbyterian Mission has just 
been occupied. .There is also 

much activity in asphalting 
of streets and in putting in 
the new car line and wiring 
for lights and_ telephones. 

Great posts of several varie- 
ties, for the wires, now dis- 
figure the main streets in the 
new parts of the city, anda 
large power house and car- 
barns have been built. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS. 

The evangelical ministers of 
the city met atthe house of 
Dr. Merril! on the 22nd of 
October for a social hour. 
_ There were nine present, four 


Armenian pastors, the pastor 


of the Syrian church, and four 
Ameriean missionaries. A 
second session was held at the 
home of Mr. Stoltzfus on Nov. 
49th, when the report of the 
Jerusalem Conference was 
discussed. Regular monthly 
meetings will be held for. dis- 
cussion and fellowship. 


AN ORDINATION. 


One of the features of our 
fall work was the ordination 
as an evangelist of Mr. Assa- 
dour Berbcrian. This young 


man, a graduate of the Athens 
School of Religion two years 
ago, has been working suc- 
cessfully in the villages near 
Kessab, living at Keorkine. 


The service took place in the 


city church in Aleppo and was 
shared in by eight ordained 


men. The sermon was by Dr. 
Merrill, the ordaining pray- 
er by Rev. G. H. Haroutunian, 


the right band of fellowship 


by Rev. G. M. Ketenjian, charg- 


es to the pastor by Rev. K. 


C. Partridge and Rev. Abd-— 


elKerim Kowmy, pastor of the 
Syrian church. The week fol- 


lowing this service, Mr. Par- 


tridgeand Pastor Haroutunian, 
being on a tour, spent. Suu- 
day evening and the night in 
Keorkine, and with the aid of 
Pastor Antreassian of Kessab 
and Mr. Boghos Tutunjian of 
Kaladaran, repeated parts of 
the crdinalion service, much 


to the gratificulion of the vil- 


lage. 
TOURING. 


Our regular out- stations 


are in three groups, four being © 


in the Alexandretta region, two 
ard wear Beytias and four 
in and around Kessab, near 
Antioch, while Jerablous is 
alone on the ‘Furkish border. 

The Station Committee has 
decided on a more regular 
plau for towing, which in- 
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volves placing responsibility 
for part of this work on the 
pastors and preachers located 
in Aleppo. Mr. Partridge re- 


cently spend a week-end in 


Jerablous, where he found the 
young pastor, back from a year 
of study at Athens, doing suc- 
cessful work. The thing that 
impressed him most was the 
new outlook the preacher had 


-- on his work, and his eagerness 


to have and use good books. 


He had bought 10-12 new 


books in Athens, and these 
constituted his library. Would 
that we could do more in help- 
ing such men to gvuod read- 
ing material. The church 


school at Jerablous are 


growing in numbers, and im- 
proving in the quality of their 


Work. 


TRIP TO KESSAB. 


In company with Pastor Ha- 


-routunian of the Aleppo City 
Church, Mr. Partridge recent-— 
ly spent eleven days among 


the outstations of the An- 
tioch section. Kessab used to 
be an outstation of Aintab be- 


fore the war, and was then 
five days’ journey by pack- 


saddle. Now that the new auto- 
road is opened, it is five hours’ 


ride from Aleppo. In good 


weather our most distant out- 
stations are only two hours’ 
saddle ride from the auto, after 


five hours’ ride from Aleppo. 


This makes it possible to do 


in ten days what would for- 
merly have taken a month. — 


We preached in six different 
places, on the two Sundays, 


and spent one or two days in 
each outstation. 


MOUNTAINEER CHILDREN. 


The most interesting inci- 
dent of the trip, I cannot but 
tell. Baghcheghaz is a little. 
village on the side of the 
mountain, looking down on 
the Mediterranean. There are > 
only fifteen houses in the vil- 
lage, and about 20 children of 
school age. We have been un- 


to furnish so smalla place 
with a teacher, but we found — 


in the Ekizolook school nine © 
of these children. The oldest 


is nine and the youngest seven 


and they walk back and forth, 
night and morning, a distance 
that took us an hour anda 
half on horseback, over a 
mountain trail the like of . 
which I. have never seen in 
Turkey, Russia, or Kentucky. 
We were in the village when | 
the children reached home 
one night, and they came run- 
ning down the mountain-side, 
like a flock of. goats, after 
their two hours’ walk. Cer- 


tainly such kids are worth 


educating. If they do not get 
a teacher before winter, they 
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plan ‘to. find a room in Ekiz- 


olook, and have a woman care. 
for them there thro the week 


as boarders, so anxious’ are 
they to continue their educa- 
tion. 

On the whole it seems that 
our outstation work is making 

progress. We have in the out- 
_ stations ten preachers, instead 
of eight as last year. We have 
- more teachers, and the schools 
are larger.. We were able, 
even in the short time of this 
tour, to get some insight into 


the problems, to help in the > 


solution of some of them, to 
settle certain questions about 
teachers and preachers, and 
to make a somewhat careful 
study of the building and re- 


pair needs of this section of 


our ficld. 

found everywhere inter- 
ested audiences, people really 
craving religious leadership 
and Christian education. Of 
the ten outstations we visited, 
only three have priests, and 
the others have no regular 
religious services, except what 
our preachers and_ teachers 
provide. 


MATERIAL NEEDS. 


The most imperative mater- 
jal need in our outstations is 
that of doors, windows and 
glass in buildings. In many 
eases the people, on returning 


from deportation, were able by 
a great struggle to get build- 
ings up and covered for their 


religious and educational work, 
but such necessities as doorsor 
windows,for shutting the build- 


ings up in winter, were beyond 
their power. It is no exag- 
geration to say that to com- 
plete the buildings we saw on 
this trip would require 100 
windows and thirty doors. 
These could be provided at. 
from four to eight dollars each. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Giants consists of four high 


school classes and the seventh 
and eighth grades. Enrolment 
this year is a little smaller, 
102, as the sixth grade has 
been dropped, to beassumed by 


the Protestant church schools. _ 


Changes in the staff in- | 
elude new teachers for Armen- 


jan, French and Arabic, Miss 


Caroline Silliman, returning to 


the Board after a term of ser- 
viee with the Near East Re- 


lief, and Miss Dorothy Barker, 
associate missionary, newly 
arrived from America. 


The address of the Aleppo Sta- 
tion of the American Board is 
P. O. Box 287, Aleppo, Syria. 


Rev. E. C. Partridge and 
Mrs. J. K. Merrill, Committee 


on News Bulletin. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Miss Mapet Emerson of the 


_ American Board visited Aleppo, 
~ Nov, 22-26. Perhaps her most 


valuable ‘conference was with 
the Aleppo Station committee of 
pastors, missionaries and laymen, 


where there was free and very 


interesting discussion of plans 
and methods of administration. 
Miss Patterson of the Friends 
of Armenia has secured a build- 
ing for a Girls’ Hostel, and opened 
the house with fourteen girls. 
Mr. Davin JuLius met a for- 
mer teacher of his, Professor 
Sanders of Gettysburg College, 


at Jerusalem, during the Christ- | 


mas vacation, and visited with 
him and Mrs. Sanders the 
places of interest in Palestine. 


VISIT OF MISS ROHNER. 


During December and January, 
a series of meetings has been 
conducted by Miss Beatrice 
Rohner, formerly of Marash, 
For two weeks in the Hamidiyeh 
church, and later for two weeks 


in the Aziziyeh church, her ex- 


positions of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews attracted large audien- 
ces each evening. Three or four 
hundred men and women of all 
denominations attended, many 
remaining toafter-meetings. She 


has spoken at other meetings. 


also, and many have been awak- 
ened, while Christians have had 
their spiritual life deepened and > 
refreshed. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT. 


A beautiful pageant was given 
just before the holidays by the 
girls of the High School. English 
carols were sung by a hidden 
chorus, while the appropriate 
tableaux were presented. The 
manger scene was especially love- 
ly. The shepherds in their real 
Syrian garments and the Magi in 
gorgeous oriental robes were so 
natural as to make one torget 
that they were girls. At the 
close, school girls in their ordi- 
nary dresses laid beside the gifts. 
of the Magi, in front ot the man- 
ger, the gifts of the school for 
the poor. Then the whole 
school and the guests sang 
together ‘“‘Adeste Fideles.” 


A SUNDAY AT © 
ALEXANDRETTA. 


In December, Mrs. Merrill 
made a short trip to Alexandret- 
ta with Mr. Kherlopian, editor 
of the evangelical church paper, 
who went for a ten days’ visit to 
the four evangelical churches of — 
that region. 
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On Sunday, besides the reg- 
ular preaching services, morning. 


and afternoon, which are held in 
the Reformed Presbyterian chap- 
el, there were two meetings in 


the school-room for prayer and — 


testimony. This school-room is 
a good-sized shack, made of old 
boards and boxes, and recently 


enlarged and floored. After the 


morning service almost the en- 
tire congregation of men and 
women go directly from church 
to the second meeting, walking 
through the streets in a_ body, 
and then waiting outside the 
schoolhouse for Sunday School 
to be over. ao 

In the Sunday School there 
are about a hundred children 


and three teachers. And the 


same children go immediately to 
a second Sunday School at the 
chapel from which their elders 


have just come, till the prayer 


meeting Is over. 
Both morning and evening 
prayer-meetings were fully at- 
tended, many men and women 
taking part in prayer and testi- 
mony. | 


A LITTLE SANCTUARY. 


Our woman evangelist finds 


her time filled with visiting in 
the homes, conducting meetings 
in different quarters or in the 
refugee settlements, and work- 
ing with individuals. She has 
a schedule for her week put up 


on her wall, and goes regularly 


to certain districts. 


Her clean, pleasant little shack 
with muslin curtains at the win- 
dows, pictures and mottoes on 
the walls, books on the shelf 
and a small harmonium in one 


corner, 1s a real sanctuary. She 


leaves the key in the door, so 
that women whose homes are 
noisy and crowded may come 
there to be quiet for prayer, or 


to talk together of the Christian 


life—and many do so. 
A CHURCH THAT WORKS. 


There is no pastor living at 


- Alexandretta this year, but the 


visiting preachers from Aleppo 
have found a warm and active 
community to welcome their ef- 
forts. Several of the church 
members go out every week to 
hold meetings in distant refugee 
settlements. A blacksmith, a 
druggist, a carpenter and a mon- 
ey-changer are among the ear- 
nest workers, and make their. 
shops centers of Christian influ- 
ence, or give of their time to 
reach others. | 


CHURCH BUILDING NEEDED 


Alexandretta was for many 
years a discouraging place, so 
far as Armenian work was con- 
cerned. Now it is one of the live 
and growing churches. 

The people are raising money — 
and ask for help to buy a piece 
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of land for a church of their 
own. At present, their services 
in the chapel where they meet 
cannot last more than an hour, 
and they must hurry out to make 
way forthe Arabic service. They 
say this does not leave any time 
for people to repent! 


A UNION SCHOOL | 
AT THE SYRIAN GATES. 


At Beylan, situated in the fa- 
mous pass where Alexander the 
Great crossed the Amanus Mts., 
new developments have occurred 
in educational lines. 

One of our most able teachers, 
Miss Rachel Bedoyan, went there 
this fall to teach in our little 
school. 
oirls of other communities. The 
mudir, or chief official of the 
town, an Albanian Moslem, saw 
her ability and the better accom- 
modations for a school at our 
church, so ordered that all the 
Caristian schools of Beylan. Prot- 
estant, Gregorian and Catholic, 
both boys and girls, should unite 
under her supervision. 

Before accepting this propos- 
al, Miss Bedoyan made certain 
conditions. There were to be 
morning prayers every day. The 
Bible was to be taught as a reg- 
ular lesson to all. The chil- 
dren were to come to Sunday 
School. 


accepted, and two men-teachers 
and a young girl from the Gre- 


Her coming attracted 


The conditions were 


gorian and Catholic communities 
were appointed as the other 
teachers. | 

Then the children began to 
pour in. The church auditcrium 
had to be used for classes, as 
well as the school-house. Manv 
small children were refused ad- 
mittance, but even so there is a 
school of one hundred children. 
Some of the older ones are pre- 
paring for the higher schools in 


Aleppo. 


The mudir himself is chair- 
man of the mixed school com- 


mittee, and is taking great in- 


terest in the enterprise. Mrs. 
Merrill met him in Beylan, and 
congratulated him on the success 
of the school. His reply was_ 
surprising, ‘lverything can be 
accomplished by prayer.” He is 
reading a. Testament given him 
by our evangelist. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
AT WORK. 

The Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties of the Aleppo churches have 
been doing some very practical 
work of late. | 

The older boys and girls of 
the Aziziyeh church went out in 
a body on Sunday morning to. 
the Syrian settlement, about halt 
an hour’s walk from the church, 
to attend the service in the little 


chapel out there, and to sing for _ 


the people. 


Some of the young 
men spoke. 
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On New Year's Day, the girls © 
‘went to the Old Women’s Shelter 


at the Armenian settlement, to 
sing hymns and to carry head- 


kerchiefs and sweets to the thir- 


ty or forty helpless women there. 
SOCIAL FOR SOLDIERS. 
At Armenian Christmas, a so- 


cial was given in the basement 


of the Aziziyeh church for about 
fifty Malagasy soldiers who are 
stationed in Aleppo, as part of 
the French garrison. They are 
black men from Madagascar, and 
are Christians. There were re- 
_ freshments, music, a Christmas- 
tree and games, the young people 
of the church joining with the 
_ black soldiers in the fun. As the 
pastor said afterwards, there was 
not a single thing to regret, dur- 
ing the evening, and “even Sa- 
tan himself couldn’t make us 
think that they were black, and 
we were white; that we had been 
Christians a long time and they 


had been idolators.” At the close, — 
the soldiers took their hymn- 


books out of their pockets and 


sang in their own language, and - 


all joined in the Lord’s Prayer 
in two languages. 


GIRLS ENTERTAIN WOMEN. 


At the Camp church there have 
been similar undertakings. 
~ On January 8, all the women 
of the church were invited to a 
_ social by the Girls’ society. 
There were about three hundred 


women present. A beautiful tree | 


stood on the platform, with great 


baskets of cakes and oranges: 
around it. Three or four speak- 


ers told Christmas stories and 


the girls sang, while Santa Claus 
and two angels were fora time 


the center of attraction. All to- 
gether, it was a great treat for 
the women, into whose lives so 


little pleasure comes. All of 
them were members of this 
church, or women who give reg- 


ularly to support the church. 


AT PRISON AND HOSPITAL. 

‘Some of the Junior girls of the 
Camp church visited the large 
prison near the citadel, and sang 


tothe women prisoners there. 
They also gave them gifts,a prim- 


er and some oranges. The Jun- 


ior girls of the City church went 
one day to the Bethesda Hospi- 
tal, and sang to the patients. 


JUNIORS AND MISSIONS. 


The Junior boys of the City 
church have become much in- 
terested in missionary stories. 
They recently broke the jar con- 
taining their missionary gilts, 
and found in it nine and a half 
mejids— $3.80. This money was 
given to be sent to the Children’s 
Missionary in China, Miss Sew- 
all, to be used in her work there. 

The children of the Sunday 
School in the village of Kuruk 
Khan (Broken Inn) have given 
$2.40 for this same object. 
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GUESTS IN ALEPPO. 
We have been especially 
favored during the past. few 
weeks with visits from a num- 
ber of distinguished guests, in- 
terested in our work, who have 
brought us much of encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 

Rev. William Paton, Secre- 
tary of the United Missionary 
Council, visited Aleppo the last 
week in February, just after 
the last issue of this bulletin. 
As he was here over a Sunday, 
he was able to see many of the 


Sunday Schools and church 
services. He preached at the 


Presbyterian church and at the 


Armenian Protestant churches, 


and on Sunday evening he ad- 
(lressed an audience tn English, 
without interpretation, on Con- 
ditions in India. All were 
greatly helped by his messages. 
Sunday afternoon at tea-time, 
the pastors of the city spent an 
hour of fellowship and sugges- 
tive discussion with Mr. Paton. 

Prof. Laura H. Wild and her 
friend, Dr. Hinsdale, both pro- 
fessors at Mt. Holyoke College, 
spent several days in Aleppo 
and vteinity. They made trips 
to Antioch, Carchemish and 


Kalaat Siman, being particular- 


interested in 


ly isiterested | In irate and ear- 
ly Christian sites. They also 
visited the Jewish synagogue, 
said to be one of the oldest 
buildings in Aleppo and to date 


from the Sth century, B. C. 


The custodian insisted that. it 
was built “in the time of Sul- 
tan David, the father of the 
Sultan Solomon!” 

Dr. Grace Kimball of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and Dr. Mac- 
Callum of Constantinople, were 
greeted by. a number of old 
friends, as they went through 
Aleppo on the train. 

Dr. Ward and family, Miss 
Davies and Miss Curtis of the 
Friends of Armenia, and seve- 
ral others from Beirut, have 
made us brief visits this spring. 

Prof. and Mrs. Cobb of the 
Doshisha, Japan, were much 
the sights of 
Aleppo. 

Pastor Devirian, former ly of 


-Hadjin, and his daughter anil 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Gert- 


menian of California, who have 
lived in America thirty-five 
years, are on a trip to Syria 
and Palestine to visit old 
friends. They were vitally in- 
terested in the condition and 
needs of the people in Syria, 
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Miss Elizabeth Trowbridge 


of Aintab is visiting her sister, 
'. Mrs. Merrill, for a few weeks. 
Prof. and Mrs. Lingle of 


_vidson College, North Carolina, 


spent two days in Aleppo re- 
cently, and their visit was much 
enjoyed. 


Dr. F. F: Goodsell, our 


eling secretary, was with us 


from April 22 to April 25. He 


made a brief trip to Antioch, 
with three members of the sta- 
tion. All had a narrow escape 
in an automobile collision on 
their return journey. © Dr. 
Goodsell spoke at our schools 
and had various private confer- 
ences, led the mid-week meet- 
ing of our missionary circle, 
and met many old acquaintan- 
ces. He gave time for discus- 
sion of vital mission problems, 
visited with pastors and teach- 
ers, and had a conference with 
some of those particularly in- 


terested in helping our Turk- 


ish friends. 


PERSONNEL. 

Our small circle is rejoicing 
in the appointment of Rev. and 
Mrs. Leslie Adkins (and Sally 
Ann!) to Aleppo station, for 
workamong the lurkish-speak- 
ing population of North Syria. 
They plan to arrive the'middle 
of October, and, as both know 
Turkish, then will be able to 
begin their work at once. 


ber. 


tion visited Palestine during 


the Easter vacation: Miss Silli- - 
‘man and Miss Barker of the 


Girls’ School and Dorothy Mer- 
rill; Dr. Merrill, who went as de- 
legate to the Missionary Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem; Mr. Wither- 
spoon, who wasa delegate from 
the Presbyterian Mission; and 


Partridge, who also attend-_ 


ed the sessions of the Council 
part of the time. 


THE EASTER SEASON. 


On Sunday, April 6th, called 
by the Armenians. ‘‘New Sun- 
day”, the first after Haster, 
there were seventy-five chil- 


dren and five Malagasy sol- 


diers baptized at the Aziziyé 
church. It was an unforget- 
table sight to see those black 
men come forward in their 
khaki uniforms and wide red 
girdles, and take their places 
in front of the pulpit. After 
the children had been baptized, 
the Armenian pastor read in 
French the questions and_ the 
confession of faith, which were 
putinto Malagasy, a phrase ata 
time, by a fellow-soldier. The 
assent of the men was not by 


raising the hand, but was made ~ 
by replying in audible tones, — 


Mr. Partridge is to én 
‘furlough in’ May, and Miss 
Norton to return” in 


SIX persons from Sta-. | 
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teachers and pupils of the high | 


schools of Aleppo. 
COLLEGE ALUMNI. 


— The College alumni have re- 
cently held two socials, in one 
of which non-graduates (for- 
mer students) also participated. 
An effort is being made to gath- 
er a fund for a future site 
for Aleppo College. | 


CLOSER CONTACTS. 


The past year has seen much. 


more touring done in our field 
than has been possible in for- 
mer years. ‘The Alexandretta 


church, being without a pastor, 


has been frequently supplied 
from Aleppo, and_ this’ has 
brought the workers of Aleppo 


into closer contact with that 


side of our field, in which we 


have four out-stations. Pastor. 


Haroutunian has made two 
long tours, covering, with one 
exception, all of our out-sta- 


tions, and he is just now away ~ 
on the Alexandretta side of the » 


field. 
SUMMER PLANS. 

It has been decided that the 
annual meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Union, in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Syria 
section of the Near Kast Mis- 
sion, isto be held in one of our 
out-stations, Kessab, in Aug- 


ust. The auto road to kessab. 


has recently been finished, and, 
as it is high in the mountains 


and a good summer resort, a 
pleasant time is expected for 
all who attend. The station 
will be very much scattered 
this summer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Merrill going to Constantinople 
for the annual meeting, Mr. 
Partridge and Miss Silliman to 
America for a furlough, and 
Miss Barker expecting to be busy 


inhelping to carry on a Girls’ | 


Scout Camp in the Lebanon 
Mts., soon after school closes. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


The American School for 


Girls, which has for. several 
years occupied a yery suitable 
rented house, quite distant 
from the section in which most 
of its pupils live, has been 
obliged, because of the noise 
due to the increase of truck 
travel on the street, to change 
its location, and has. rented 
new quarters ina quieter street 
in the Aziziye section, much 
nearer to the missionary resi- 
dences. 


Mothers’ Day has been ob-_ 
served recently with special 


exercises. Tflalf the girls and 
their mothers coming one week 
and the others on another day. 


The program consisted of re- 


citations in four languages, a 
special musical selection fur- 
nished by each class, a gym- 
nastic exhibition and social 
hour. 
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IN ALEPPO. 


The Deputation visit in the 
Eastern Mediterranean began 
at Alexandria, on a Sunday af- 
ternoon, with a very good ral- 
ly of 250 Sunday School teach- 


‘ers and pupils, and ended at 


_Aleppo with a similar rally of 
4,200 teachers and pupils, re- 
presenting five Sunday Schools. 
The Deputation spent two very 
busy daysin Aleppo, and 
brought us much of inspira- 
tion by their participation in 
the various Sunday services 
and by leading chapel in dif- 
ferent schools. Saturday night 
we had a long conference with 
thirty of the leading Armen- 
lans, on general questions, 
the condition of the refugees, 
education among Armenians 
and Near Kast League work. 
Dr. Raflety spoke briefly at the 
end of the Mass, in the large 
Gregorian church, where he 
was introduced by the Bishop 
with words -of appreciation for 
what America had done and 
was still doing to help the Ar- 
menian people. Dr. Ratlety 
also lectured in Itnglish, to a 
group of about 250 on Sunday 
evening, on the great aim of 
Religious EKducation.. The pres- 
ence of Secretary Scherer of 
the Bible Lands Sunday School 
Union on Sunday and Monday 


brought Aleppo into closer 


jump, 


contact with the organized — 
Sunday School work of Syria. 
ATHLETIC PROGRESS. 


An unusual interest be- 
ing manifested among our 
school pupils this spring in 
athletics. The basket-ball 
teams of our American Girls’ 
School and of the Near Kast 
League are looking forward to 
au game Within a few days. Mr. 
Julius took three representa- 
tives of the Boys’ School re- 
cently to inter-scholastie 
track-meet in Beirut, where 
one took first place in the 100- — 
meter dash and in the high 
and another second 
place in the high jump. The 


Annual Field Day, which was 


recently held, shows commend- 
able progress over former 
years. Six of our own records 
were broken, but what is more 
encouraging is the fact that 
the boys seem to be develop- 
ing a fine spirit of sportsman- 
ship. 
An Aleppo inter-scholastic 
track-meet is to be held next 
week in which, besides ourown 
school and that of the Presby- 
terian mission, three or four 
other schools will participate. 
This meet will be the first of 
its kind held in North Syria, 
and if it is as successful as we 
hope, we believe it will have a 
real value in bringing together 
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ina sort of chord of harmony, 


which was very beautiful and 
unusual. In their meetings, 
they sing in the same way, in 
a natural harmony of deep, 
_rich tones like Jubilee Singers, 


and even when they march, 


they fall into the same way of 
singing, one calling out a line 
alone, and the others respond- 
ing in cadence. When Pastor 
Harutunian touched each bow- 
ed head with water, he read 
each strange name and then 
repeated the baptismal formula 


which he had written out in. 


the Malagasy language. The 
large congregation was deeply 
impressed and very quiet as the 
earnest prayer of consecration 
was Offered for these black 
brothers so far from their 
‘homes. 


The Malagasy men can not un- | 


derstand our services, but they 
have felt the cordial friendli- 
ness of the Christians, and 
often slip into the church, 
which they seem to regard as 
their church home. The pas- 
tor’s study ts used by them for 
meetings of their own. 

On Palin Sunday, March 24, 
twenty-four persons were re- 
ceived into the Aziziyé Church, 
nineteen girls and women and 
five young men. Most of these 
were young people. from) our 
schools. The Communion Ser- 
vice, according to a beautiful 


custom here, was on Thursday 
evening of Holy Week. 
Miss Rohner’s_ evangelistic 
meetings were continued 
through February, and, toward 


the last of her stay, were even 
more largely attended, some- 
times four hundred people 


being present to hear her ex-. 


positions of Hebrews, or her 
talks on other topics. 
The basement of the city 


church has been plastered and 
finished off, greatly improving 


the appearance of the main 
hall, used for Sunday School 
and meetings, and of the class 
rooms. The congregation rals- 
ed the money for this purpose. 
This building, which is just 
being completed, is already 
nearly out-grown, so that it 
may be necessary to remove 
the Intermediate ‘Department 


of the Sunday School to the 


class rooms of the Boys’ School. 
The church needs a modern 
parish house. 

The April Ministers Meet- 
ing was held at Pastor Haru- 
tunian’s home, and led by the 
pastor himself. His subject was 


‘Relations with the Ancient 
Churches.” 


A DEPUTATION VISIT. 

The Near Kast has recently 
had a visit from a deputation, 
representing the World's Sun- 


day School Association, Under 
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the leadership of Secretary 
Hopkins, the deputation spent 
a month in Kgypt, Palestine 


and Syria. Mr. Partridge join- 
ed them in Haifa and was with 
them for the whole trip. Rev. 
George Scherer, Secretary of 


the Bible Lands’ Sunday School 
Union, was with them part of 
the time. Sunday School ral-— 


lies were held in Alexandria, 


Cairo and Aleppo, and in these 
cities, and in Jerusalem and 
- Beirut as well, conferences 


were held with the missionary 
leaders. Calls were made upon 
the religious heads of nearly 
all the old churches in these 


lands, and general religious 


and edueational conferences 


were held with larger groups. 


Allthese representatives seem- 
ed to realize the lack of well- 
educated religious leaders, due 
partly to the tragedies of the 
war. They appreciate the need 
for such men, and verv much 
wish the help of the American 
churches in their preparation. 


Almost without exception, 


these conferences were cordial 
and frank, and we believe they 
mark some progress toward 
closer cooperation. . 


BXVALBEK CONFERENCE. 


The first general conference 


for Christian workers under 
the auspices of the Bible Lands’ 


Sunday School Union was held 


in Ba’albek, April 8 to 43th. 
About ninety persons were 
present, including delegates 
and guests. The members of 
the Deputation above mentton- © 
ed were present for part of the 
time, and contributed much of 
interest to the sessions. The 
presence of Dr. Wilder and 
Sheik Dewairy from Cairo, al- 
so, added much to the inspira- 
tion of the meetings. The 
Armenian church was repre- 
sented by Archbishop Papken — 


of Jerusalem and Prelate Ar- 


davazt of Aleppo, both of whom — 
addressed the delegates. One 
of the most impressive sessions: 
was the evening given to re-— 
ports by delegates to the 
World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Levon Zenian, who came with | 
the Deputation from America 
and is supported by the Amer- 


jean division of the World’s 


Sunday School Association, is 
remaining in Syria for special 
religious education work in the 
Armenian church. He is to be. 
located for the present at Alep- 
po, and it is expected that his 
first effort will be in the organ- 
ization of Sunday Schools and 
in preparing teachers for them. 
It is hoped that a number of 
new Sunday Schools nay soon 
be formed, as well as that new 
inspiration may be brought 
to those now in existence. 
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IN MEMORY OF 


REV. ROBERT CHAMBERS, D. D- 


(1849 -1917) 
AND 


ELIZABETH LAWSON CHAMBERS 
(1848 1923) 
| | HIS WIFE 
MISSIONARIES AND EDUCATORS 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL TABLET 


STUART HALL 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PRINCETON, N. Y. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 31, 1927 
At: 219 O'CLOCK 
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PROGRAM 


-UNVEILING AND DEDICATION OF TABLET 


Presentation 4 Rev. A. A. Bedikia 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Ger 


Robert Chambers was born in Norwich township, Oxford 
County, Ontario, Canada, May Ist, 1849. He was the eldest son 
of Major Robert and Catherine Lucas (Nesbitt) Chambers and 
grandson of Robert Chambers of Moyaneh, Tyrone County, Ire- 
land, who came to America in 1814 with a family of five sons 
and five daughters, and settled in Elizabethtown, N. J., moving 
two years later to York (now Toronto), Canada. 

He was graduated at Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
with the degree of A. B., in 1866, and at The Theological Sem- 
inary, Princeton, N: J. in 1869. In 1897, after the Armenian 
massacres of 1895-96, Queen’s University conferred on him the 


honorary degree of D.D. 


In 1869 he was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry and 
became pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Nairn, Ontario. He 
was married December 31st, 1872, to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Lawson of Dereham, Oxford County, Ontario. In 1876 they 
moved to Whitby, Ontario, and in 1879 went as missionaries 


of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 


sions, to Turkey, where they resided from 1879 to 1888 in 
Erzeroum, from 1891 to 1912 in Bardizag, Nicomedia, near Con- 
stantinople, and from 1914 to 1915 in Constantinople. Being 
British subjects they were obliged to leave Turkey in 1915, when 
they returned to America. | 


The first task of Dr. and Mrs. Chambers as missionaries was 


to engage in relief work in the region of Erzeroum, which was 


stricken by the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. He travelled 


extensively throughout Armenia and the part of Transcaucasia 


bordering on Turkish Armenia and, with his younger brother, 
William Nesbitt, a fellow missionary, developed the Erzeroum and 
Erzingan fields. His life there brought him into close and sym- 
pathetic touch with all that is best in the Armenian character. 
He visited EKtchmiadzin, the seat of the Armen‘an Catholicos in 
Caucasia, and was an intimate friend of the Catholicos. 


In 1891 he was called to take charge of the Nicomedia mis- 


sion field, Bithynia, some 60 miles east of Constantinople. There 
he developed many churches and primary sehools. He assisted 
in the development of the Girls’ High School at Adapazar, but 
gave his main strength to the growth of the Bithynia High School 
for Boys at Bardizag, where he resided. This came to he re- 
garded by Armenians as an important educational institution. 


During the Armenian massacres of 1895-96, his tact in dealing 
with Turkish officials and his strenuous efforts in using his in- 


fluence as a British subject, saved many a town and village in 


Bithynia from massacre. To cope with some of the destitution 
resulting from the massacres, he founded a large orphanage which . 
grew into the Favre Boys’ Home, an important annex of the 


_Bithynia High School. Under his supervision the small mission 


boarding school, which depended entirely on outside support, 
rapidly developed into a self-supporting school of high standing, 
offering special courses in commercial and academic subjects. On 
its staff he gathered about him Armenian scholars of. sterling 
worth. The attendance of the school grew from eighty-eight boys 
in 1891 to three hundred and fifty in 1912, while the original 
school-house was replaced by several large buildings and dormi- 
tories of which one, named Chambers Hall, was donated by grad- 
uates and former students. All this was done despite great 
financial stringency and in the teeth of strenuous opposition on 
the part of the Turkish Government. 


During his residence in Western Turkey, he instituted the . 
Western ‘Turkey Mission Board of Education, of which he acted 
as Secretary. After the Youre Turk Revolution of 1908, he was 
consulted by Turkish officials vho were drawing up a scheme for | 
the national re-organization of the primary schools of Turkey. 
This scheme became abortive owing to the complete change of 
face of the Young Turks a few years later. For many 
vears he served on the Board of Advisors of the American College 
for Girls, Constantinople (now Constantinople College for Girls). 


On their furloughs (1888-91, 1912-14), he travelled in the 
United States and Canada, addressing Congregational and other 


churches on missionary work in Turkey. When the war broke 


cut they were in Turkey. Compelled to leave in July, 1915, they 
returned to America and wete immediately engaged in the raising 
of funds for relief work in Turkey. From July, 1916, to the time 
of his last illness in January, 1917, Dr. Chambers served as See 


. 


retary of the New England Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief (now the Near East Relief). 


After an illness of almost three months, during which he 
persisted in carrying on some of his work, Dr. Chambers died on 
April 2nd, 1917, in Newton Hospital, Newton, Mass., his death 
being hastened by over-work in behalf of the people to whom he 
had devoted his life. During the last weeks of his illness, he 
co-operated with a scheme instituted by leading Armenians in 
Boston to raise a fund for the purpose of rehabilitating the de- 
-vasted Armenian towns and villages. This scheme had already 
crystallized before his death in the formation of the Bardizag 
Rebuilding Union of Boston. arate 


Dr. Chambers was the author of many sermons, articles and 
addresses in Armenian periodicals and wrote for the press of the 
United States on the subject of Armenia and of missions. He 
also prepared articles for the Missionary Encyclopedia, New York. 
Shortly before his death he -edited a book of Armenian poems, 
rendered into English by Alice Stone Blackwell. Earnest and 
intense in their devotion to the details of their work, Dr. and Mrs. 
Chambers won the love and confidence of the natives because of 
their intimate knowledge of the Armenian nature and their deep 
appreciation of the intrinsic good in their national customs and 
their national church. His health was never at its best and not a 
little of his success must be credited to his wife with her habitual 
cheerfulness and unflagging devotion to him and to his work. 


Although he dedicated his life to the cause of a foieign 
people and carried out his work under the management of the 
American Board, he maintained deep interest in the land of his 
birth and his last request was to be buried there. At the time 
of entering upon his work in the foreign field, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of Canada accorded him the 
unique honour of retaining his name on the roll, and, to the last, 
his name was on the roll of the Presbytery of Paris, Ontario. 

Mrs. Chambers lived for six years after her husband’s death 
and passed away in October, 1923. Symbolic of their close com- 
panionship in life they rest beside each other in the family plot 
in Woodstock Cemetery, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 


They are survived by two sons, Robert of New York City, 
and’ Lawson Powers of St. Louis, Mo. | 
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CLASS 


This Tablet is presented to the Princeton Theological 
Seminary by the alumni and former students of Bithynia 
High School, Bardizag, Turkey, who reside in the United 
States and Canada, as a token of their undying love for 
their late principal, teacher and friend, Dr. Robert Cham- 
bers and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Lawson Chambers. 


A duplicate of this Tablet is also placed at the Queens 
University, Kingston, Canada. | 
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after his twelfth year, none at all. 


until its capture. 


THE BELOIT ALUMNUS 


Page Nine 


TRIBUTE PAID TO T. D. CHRISTIE 


‘Dear Old Tom”. That was what we 
called him all through the college days 
and that is what he has been to us ever 
since. To the public, the Rev. Thomas 
D. Christie, D.D., L.L.D., President of 
the St. Paul’s College of Tarsus, but to 
? boy of ’71, ‘‘Dear Old Tom”’ to the 
ast. : 


He and‘‘A. J.”’ (Smith) were older than | 


the rest of us by a half dozen years. They 
had served in the Civil War from start 
to finish. Many were the evenings we 
lay sprawled on the floor of the old 
Archaean Library, on the top floor of 
Middle College, till midnight, listening 
to the tragic story of those long marches 
and great battles as few like Tom could 
tell it, and for whose thrilling detail his 
accurate memory framed a marvellous 
compendium. 


Born in County Tyrone, Ireland, Jan. 
21, 1848, the son of a Scotch father and 
a Scotch-Irish mother, he was brought, 
at the age of three, to Clyman, Dodge 
County, Wisconsin, where he was reared 
on a farm, with few school privileges, and 


childhood he was a prodigy for memory, 
often repeating, on Sunday, from eighty 
to one hundred verses of Scripture. The 


_ game rare faculty continued through life 


making all he read a veritable possession. 


Before his eighteenth year he had eager- 
ly read much of Gibbon, Macaulay, Doug- 
las, Jerrolds, Froissart, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackery, Rollin, with many others, and 


chad, through two uncles who had been 


in Cuba,acquired a mastery of the Spanish 
language. It was in October of 1861 that, 
with his brother, he enlisted in the First 
Minnesota Battery of Light Artillery, and, 
by the next April, he was in the deadly 
fighting at Shiloh, where his Battery held 


the Hornet’s Nest with the troops of 


Prentiss and Wallace, and greatly suffered. 


‘Then followed the siege and capture of 


Corinth, the battle of Iuka in September, 
and of Corinth in October, followed by 
the fall campaign of Holly Springs and 
Oxford. In ’63 down the Mississippi to 
Lake Providence, La., canal digging, and 
moving toward Grand Gulf below Vicks- 
burg. Then the battle of Champion Hill 
and the siege and capture of Vicksburg, 


where he drilled raw recruits till April of 


’°64.. Then up the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Tennessee rivers and marching 
to join Sherman. Then the fighting at 
Kennesaw Mountain, and about Atlanta 
Then the chase of 
Hood, the famous march to the sea and 


capture of Savannah. From January to - 


March of ’65 the campaign of the Caro- 
linas, the battle of Bentonville, the sur- 
render of Johnston, the Grand Review at 


Washington and final muster-out at Fort — 


Snelling, Minn. Of the 153 original ofh- 
cers and men of the Battery, but 54 re- 
mained when he was mustered out with 
the rank of Orderly Sergeant. That the 
tried veteran of such a record should be- 
come not only our‘ ‘dear”’ but our‘ ‘grand 


old Tom’”’ who can wonder? 


Engaged during the fall of 65 and early 
’66 in surveying the Railway line between 
LaCrosse and Winona, the late spring 


found him at the University of Wisconsin | 
for the. study of Civil Engineering. 


From 


was here that he was caught up to the new 
and still more heroic career of service 
though his conversion and the dedication 
of his life to the great Captain of his sal- 
vation. It was in the glow of this inspi- 


ration that he came to Beloit in the fall 


of 66, and after what must have been a 
year of most prodigious work was able 
to pass examination for entrance with the 
class of ’71. 
ents.many in those days; indeed, the ex- 
ceptions in Beloit were rare, but of 
Christian’ leaders our Tom was easily 
ai ong the first and most uplifting. 

dis zeal was an overflowing and joyous 
contagion. From the College prayer 
m :eting he wasrarely absent. His bound- 
le 3 sympathies and tender appreciation, 
conbined with his utter devotion, made 
bi 1, for most of us both a father and 
mo her confessor. With an outward as- 
pect which in the earlier years seemed 
uncouth, he possessed a nature so deli- 
cately poised with aesthetic ideals and so 


vibrant with high thought and aspiration 
as to make him an ever recurring surprise. 

His capacities ran along so many lines. 
There seemed few topics with which he 
was not conversant. To us he was the 


“poet laureate’? whose tender lines we 


cherish. He was not only easily our in- 
tellectual leader, but in all our spring hunt- 
ing trips, his copious camp lore, racy, 
humor, contagious laughter, never flag- 
ging enthusiasm, his love for adventure, 
song and jollity, made him the boon com- 


rade PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Throughout the college course he was 
the chief factor in the Manchester Sunday 
School, six miles east of Beloit, and the 
many serious and jovial talks of the Sun- 
day pilgrimages thither and return are 


not least among sacred memories. To . 


the absolute consecration and_ heroic 
ideals which he radiated as an atmosphere 


was due, I feel sure, the fact that, at 


There were Christian stud- . 


graduation, every member of the class 
was pledged to the ministry. 

_It was in March of 1872 that his mar- 
riage to Miss Sarah Carmelite Brewer, a 
"71 graduate of the then ‘‘Rockford 
Seminary” brought to his side that soul 
of tender devotion, rare capacity ind 
sanctified good sense who, proved, not 
only the ardent sharer of all his ideals 
but the guiding star of every best at- 
tainment. Three years of teaching, fol- 
lowed by three memorable years at An- 
dover Seminary, found him ready in the 
fall of ’77 for the. longed-for work, and 
after ordination at Beloit, embarked with 
his wife and two-year-old baby ‘‘Anna”, 
for Marash, Turkey, as missionaries of the 
American Board. Space forbids the ad- 
venturous story of the next fifteen years 
as a missionary among the churches and 
teacher in the Theological Seminary of 
Marash. A turning point in his eareer 
came when Colonel Elliot F. Shepherd, 
son-in-law of Cornelius Vanderbilt, dis- 
covered in him, during an oriental tour, 
the man he had been seeking for the 
prosecution of no less a project than the 
development of the then struggling ‘‘St. 
Paul’s Institute” of Tarsus into a Uni- 
versity which should prove a growing cen- 
ter of light and power throughout Tur- . 
key. Behind the enterprise he stood — 
ready to provide the needful resources. 
I shall never forget the intense fervor of 
excitement and joy with which Tom re- 
turned one morning to our home in 
Chicago from an interview of many hours, 
the evening previous, with Colonel Shep- 
herd, saying that the Colonel wished his 
immediate consent to take up the task. 
The result was that Tarsus became the . 
field of his later work. The early death 
of Colonel Shepherd dissolved, for the 
most part, the prospects of the great 
University which had been so fondly 
cherished; but the early passing of the 
institution to the care of the American 
Board has made the St. Paul’s College 
one of the notable educational factors of 
Turkey. For nineteen years, Dr. and 
Mrs. Christie wrought their faith and 
sacrifice into the lives of thousands of 
Armenian, and Turkish lives who, either 
directly or indirectly, have felt their in- 
fluence. The history of the College 
through all the tumult and massacres of 
recent years, the great number of its — 
graduates, not few to the Christian minis- 
try, and especially those four years of the 
war when Mrs. Christie held her post alone 
with but one American helper, all this 
waits for much more space. Of the ani- 
mus of all Dr. Christie’s years nothing 
can speak better than his own words in 
the letter sent to our twenty-fifth an- 
niversary in 1896. ‘‘It is with a very 
tender and solemn feeling that we begin 
the second quarter century of our service. 
How many of us are to be here at its close? 
And what is the kind and amount of work 
God will permit us to do in the years that 
yet remain to us? I contess I cannot 
think of these things unmoved. But with 
God on our side why should we fear? He 
who has kept us thus far will surely keep 


“us to the end, and will enable us to re- 


joice together in the great Harvest Home 
of the Universe, with all his faithful 
workers of every age and land. So may 
it be! ‘‘Vestigia nulla retrorsum”’ (the 
class motto) ever onward, ever upward, 
be the course for us each and all!”’ 
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Page Ten 


THE BELOIT ALUMNUS 


A PLEA FOR CHARACTER AND VISION 


By Pror. A. W. Burr. 


IS KNOWLEDGE ALL, all that goes 
to make an effective life? Steam, water, 
gas, are not power. Unless some one with 
a vision comes along and harnesses them 
with cylinder and piston, or wheel for a 
product, they are only potential efficiency. 
Is home or school giving youth more than 
potential power in their long pursuit of 
knowledge? Education is not concerned 
with retrospect only, the ‘‘has beens”’ of 
the race. Katherine Fullerton Gerould 
has not seen it all when in the June At- 
lantic she defined Education as: ‘‘ Ability 
to use one’s native language correctly’’. 
A general notion of the problems of the 


race and how the race has tried to solve 


them. ** and some degree of orienta- 
tion in time.”’ | 
_Edueation is that—but it is something 
more. 
process of creating for the boy or girl a 
- vision of life tomorrow and the hope of 
finding out of the past a way to the ful- 
filling of that vision. Halls of learning 
are not merely mental treasure houses. 
They are schools of the prophets. The 
teacher is not a talking encyclopedia, nor 
a writer of text books. He is in the class- 


room to reveal by word and example what. 


he would be tomorrow were he in the 
place of those before him. Nor do | 
mean that.he sees that this boy, this girl 
will be good for this or for that. He sees 
something larger, a true. man, a true 
woman anytime, anywhere. 


I have come back to Beloit after my 
winter’s experience with the sobering 
question, ‘‘If our homes are busy with the 
‘storing up of much goods’, and our teach- 
ers are engaged in giving knowledge, and 
our youth are occupied with looking back- 


ward and with their social and playful 


diversions, what of the men and women 
of tomorrow?”’ | 

Is there an increasing myopia of teacher 
and pupil in our classrooms? Possibly 
the lack of vision, of some mastering pur- 


In the early spring a major operation 


at the hospital of Pasadena, California 


whither Dr. and Mrs. Christie had gone 


to make their home, left the physique 
which for so many years had withstood 


such arduous strain, so sadly weakened 


as to warn of a possibly speedy end. 
But though the body weakened, the 
spirit soared. With his much worn Bible 
clasped to his breast he could be heard 
during the last days whispering the prec- 
ious words of the Master to whom fifty- 
four years of his life had been a complete 
gid The end came quietly on May 
25th. 


And so passed into his Great Comman- 
der’s presence a soldier of the Cross than 
whom none more knightly and chivalrous, 
none more brave and ardent, none more 
tender and gentle, none more humble and 
self-effacing, ever heard and obeyed the 
eall ‘‘He that will come after me let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” 


Cuas. L. Moraan ’71 


It must also be prophetic, the 


youth in their great adventure. 


ground. 


‘costumes called for by the plot. 


pose, may be making the effort at learn- 
ing so disappointing today. 

Saviors of their day and generation 
there will be, but will they come of and 
by Christian homes and Christian col- 
leges, or in spite of them? Longfellow 
Sang years ago, ‘‘A boy’s thoughts: are 
long, long thoughts’. I wish I knew 
what college boys and girls are dreaming, 
seeing themselves to be twenty, twenty- 
five years hence. It is their vision, not 


their knowledge that will make them and | 


their generation of the morrow. 


Who shall show them if not the home 
and the college, that an education is not 
an accomplishment, nor an adornment of 
life, but something sacred, the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of a high mission. 


It was the vision of the forefathers that 
made them wise in founding this nation. 
It was the vision of the wo1ld redeemed 
that gave power to the church. It was 
democracy: for the world that fired our 
It was 
slavery to be abolished that made Ober- 
lin. It-is the redemption of their moun- 
tain people that is making Berea College 
a power. 


The transforming vision for Beloit is 
not ‘‘A Greater Beloit”. To my mind, 
it 1s something farther on, larger. May 
I say to those who once were looking 
forward with me that I see today more 
clearly than ever that college days are 
for character and for vision in and by 
the struggle for knowledge: that the mis- 
sion of a college is to give to youth these 
three, learning, character, and vision, and 
the greatest of these is learning. Yes, 
if parent and teacher make the lesser the 
greater, even the lesser shall finally fail. 


‘“Knowledge was but born today 
Wisdom’s to be born tomorrow’’. 


STUDENTS GIVE PLAY AGAIN 


Aesthetic Dancing Features Outdoor Pro- 


duction by Shakespeare Society 


A touch of the quaint old fashioned 
garden with the freshness of summer 
evening, wistaria twined banks from which 
ancient characters appeared gave atmos- 
phere to the setting for the second produc- 


tion in the season of the Shakespeare . 
-Society’s ‘‘Midsummer’s Dream”’ on ‘‘ As 


You Like Hill”’ with the college buildings 
looming in great grey heaps in the back- 
It was Saturday evening, June 
18. Alumni were back for the commence- 
ment Tuesday, and a record crowd wit- 


-nessed the performance. 


The cast of seventy was the largest 
ever taking part in a single play, and the 
fairy scenesmade possiblethe use of intri- 
cate interpretive dances. The setting and 
costuming were carried out with more than 
usual detail, and the wardrobe of the 
society was supplemented with the special 
Music 
was furnished by the orchestra for the 


dances, intermissions, and entrances of th» 
fairies. | 

The play was coached by Mrs. Ma 
Ross Conwell of the public speaking de 
partment, and the dances were directe 
by Miss Mabel Lee, director of physics 
education. 

The play was staged in the usual Shake 
sperean manner without change of scenery. 
A herald in medieval trappings announce 
the scenes. The dramatic suspense of th: 
main plot and the spell of the dances we: 
broken by the farce of Pyramis an’ 
Thisbe which the ‘‘workmen of Athens 
acted,adding the necessary touch of humo: 


ALUMNUS TO STUDY IN FRANC” 


on Archeology Scholarship, Leac 3 


Versatile Life 
By Henry ,’23 


Deer hunting in the north woods, wa: 
ing through the everglades of Florida f. 
pictures of wild birds in their nativ 
haunts, digging for evidences of earlie 
man in the Mississippi river valley ». 
France, shooting rapids in a frail canoe 
riding surf on the ocean, driving hy » 
powered cars or stoking coal boats for | s- 
passage, and writing stories or articles f © 
magazines, are all the same to Alon o 
Pond, ’20. 

While in college, Pond specialized in 
archeology and natural history, and his 
done much work along those lines. FE : 
hobbies are woodcraft and photography, 
and as the result of numerous camping 
trips, he has an unusually fine collection 
of nature specimens and pictures. 


Paddles 1,500 Miles 


On one of his trips, which he wrote un 
for one of the current magazines, illus: 
trated with original photographs, Pon 
paddled 1,500 miles thru the little travel: 
waters of North Wisconsin, shooti 
rapids that were avoided by old settle 

At present Pond is preparing to wo « 
his way across the Atlantic. He has be © 
awarded the American scholarship f 
prehistoric study in France, and w° 
spend a year excavating and doing rc- 
search work in southern France, az: 
studying At the University of Pari. 
Pond is a member of the Wisconsin Arche- 
ology society and has made several co!- 
lections of relics of the mound builders. 
He has a valuable collection of phot». , 
graphs of the efigy mounds of Wisconsi” 


Natives See First Canoe 


Pond spent the winter in Florida, stud .- 
ing ecology and photographing swan 
birds and their nests. He took his can 
with him, the first ever seen in that pa | 
of the country, and astonished the nativ. » 
with the unheard of stunt of paddlu 
out past the breakers of the Atlantic a1 
riding to shore on the crest of a wave. 

Pond spent two years in France as ¢— 
ambulance driver,first in the French arn 
and later in the United States servic». 
Part of his regular work was to dri > 
across shell-torn country at night wit: 
out lights. | 

Pond intends to make a _ vagabor«i 
journey around the world. 
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Lone Sentinel the Near East Mustered Out 


3 The Thrilling Story of Mary Louise Graffam, the Heroine of Sivas, Dead at Her Post After Advetaies, 
Sufferings, Accomplishments Which Words Fail Adequately to Portray 


ic 


SEN 


UPPER LEFT—Turkish Industrial Orphanage at Sivas, Established by Miss | INSET UPPER RIGHT—Sivas Teachers College, in Which Miss Craffam Was a = 

Graffam. 7 Teacher of Trigonometry and General Substitute Teacher. = 

LGWER’ LEFT—Sivas Hospital, of Which Miss Graffam Had Charge After : LOWER RIGHT—Girls’ School at Sivas, of Which Miss Graffam Was the = 

the Deportation. deus the Heroine of Sivas : Principal, Also Teacher of Mathematics and Bibke, = 
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NE lone sentinel of the Near East against giving milk to patients, she would 
Mary | cajole the doctor into writing “milk” upon 
Louise ‘Graffam, the heroine “of | every chart, so that she could administer it 


has, been mustered out. 


Sivas, whose iccomplishments 

have been ‘the‘ wonder and ad- 
miration of all who are familiar with the 
faithfulness and daring of American Board 
Missionaries the past seven years, has given 
back her life to her maker, after suffering 
an operation. A brief cablegram to the’ 
s;oard tnis week conveys no information ex- 
cept that the intrepid woman has gone to 
her reward after submitting to the surgeons’ 


| foreign woman at the head of a Turkish 


knife. ‘So ends a career of consecration, 


ministry, statesmanship and sacrifice of realizing it would be a handy weapon to 
_which mission history—in fact all history— |! possess before the war was over. 


furnishes few if any equals. 


It is quite beyond the imagination to | 


grasp the fullness of the life of Miss Graf- 
fam, <A. graduate of Oberlin in 1804, she 
was set down before the war in the eom- 
pound of the American Board in the city of - 
Sivas, long reckoned a . 
Asia Minor and 


strategic site in 
accordingly chosen by. 
pioneer missionaries some seventy years 


at her discretion. If s!.e decided a beefsteak 
was required for a hungry neweomer, and 
the cook demurred, she would cook the 
steak herself. unsalaried, unofficial 


military institution, ag absolute autocrat 
in method, yet respected and trusted by all 
her colleagues, and up to her death the re- 
cipient of grateful letters from former pa- 
tients! It was in the hospital at Erzerum 
that she acquired the Turkish language, 


o--- -- 


The Death Sentence of Thousands 

In March the fighting ceased in the neigh- 
borhood of Erzerum and Miss Graffam re- 
turned to Sivas, walking muc of the way 
io relieve the sick or dying horses who 
could barely pull an empty wagon, and 
miking but a few miles’ progress a day. 


ported to Miss Graffam, who was kept run- 
ning to and fro from one end of the pro- 
cession to the other, the entire time. Like 
all the rest, Miss Graffam’s clothes were 
torn into rags, and nerves were equally 
rent with the strain. At the river called 
the Tokma Su she ran ahead and stood 
upon the vridge in the midst of a crowd 
of Kurds, pleading, protesting, until her 
strength was spent. From the hills along 
the way they had been flinging stones upon 
the Armenians as they plodded along in the 
valley below, helpless victims of ‘any devil: 
ish sport Turks and Kurds chose to invert. 


Once across the river the Americat'’s 
progress was challenged! Gendafmeés 
intervened with orders for her to go to 


was placed in a wagon with an aged 
Armenian woman as servant and borne 
away to the town where pleas and pro- 
tests were unavailing. For three weeks 
she was detained in Malatia and, in Miss 
Graffam’s own words,, the place was a 
counterpart of the worst description of 
hell. She always kept carbolic acid on 
her window sill to stifle the odor of dead 


In a Turkish. Slaughter House 


Malatia and report to the governor, She , 


of a belated decree exempting Protestants | 


and Catholics. 

The Orphaaase, with capacity for fifty- 
five, 
Turkish officials never discovered the ex- 
act number of refugees harbored in the; 
mission, for, Miss Graffam ‘and her help- 
ers always .contrived to coneeel them. 
Large numbers of people came from the 
Black Sea district and their condition was 
particularly destitute. Two"tf them Miss 
Graffam purchased from the Turks for the 
sum of three liras. 

The American orphanages were a refuge 
also for Armenian girls who, by some 
miracle of deliverance, escaped from Turk- 
ish harems. There were little girls of 
eight, older girls of twelve and fourteen, 
children in years, who had lived through 
adventure enough for a_ dozen_ lifetimes. 
To conceal these girls from recapture Was 
another chance for the missionary’s cour- 
age and ingenuity. Once a twelve-year-old 
girl was hidden in a barrel in the attic, 
then disguised in a nurse’s uniform and 
Sent to a doctor's house to elude the Turk- 
ish officer who was in pursuit. 


-- ——- 


An Angel of Light to Men in Arms 


usually housed twice that number. | 


alone in the tortured city ef Sivas. 


Becomes a Textile Manufacturer 


in Turkey reaches its climax in the retief 


grees. Originally school principal, then 
head nurse of the Turkish military hospi- 
tal, orphanage director, advocate of the help- 
less, Shepherd of an uncounted flock, she be- 


undertaking which developed into a many- 
sided and productive enterprise. She start- 
ed a factory which employed 200 women in 
the manufacture of. flannels and sweaters 
for the Turkish army. When the presence 
of Armenian workers in the factory was 
challenged she was ready with the reply, 
“They are working for the Government,” 
in this instance a conclusive argument. _ 
She leased a farm in the hills above the 
city and secured an option on its purchase, 
vahiable land not because it is supposed te 
have, belonged to the former German em- 
peror, but because it controls all the water. 
power in the vicinity, enough to operate 


five grist mills, and vastly more when it 
it was a heavily handicapped race with Although 20,000. were sent into exile 
ago for a settlement, and she filled d to | Birds and dogs gathered in rav- | from Sivas, and there were no Armenian shall be further developed. It was Miss 
a dozen different and important roles ee ee ee ee ep énous hordes at the scene of massacre. | residents left except a few hundred Who 


through the harrowing period of war and 
massacre. One may well believe Major 
General Harbord, head of the American 
ifiission to the Near East, when he bays: 
“Ifer experiences have never been dupli- 
cated in the. history of womankind.” 


A Most Accomplished Scholar 


Before the war she was prineipal of a 


might overtake her any mement. The inns 
were reeling with it, and the roads were 
scarred with bodies of dead or dying people 
snd horses. 

It was almost time for commencement 
when the absent principal returned to her 
school. Instead of this, came a deportation 
decree! The usual programme was fol- 
lowed, first the seizure and imprisonment 
of leading Armenian men, then the expul- 


Every afternoon at two o'clock the pro- 
cession of doomed Armenians, twa or 
three thousand in number, passed her 
window, At the end of the third weck 
she was permitted to go home to Sivas. 

On the way back occurred the onge 
and only event of her career when Mary 
Graffam acknowledged fear. She was 
passing through a village which bore a 
particularly unsavory reputation. The 
Armenian men were already dead and 


had become Moslems, yet in this city de- 
populated by Armenians there was always 
work to be done for members of the af- 
flicted race. Miss Graffam’s presence was 
like a magnet to draw the unfortunate from 
any race group. besides the orphan girls 
there were regiments of Armenian soldiers 
Stationed near Sivas, mostly in construc- 
tion camps, whose plight Was desperate. 
They were without .uniforms, arms, and 
sufficient food and clothing. Their suffer- 
ing from cold, 


Graffam’s linguistic skill that enabled her 
to secure this prize land, for she was on 
easy terms of intercourse with the German 
agents in the city through whom she made 
the transaction. She cultivated extensive 
crops upon her farm, and in vision projected 
an agricultural college upon ‘the former 
crown property. 

“I could make everybody here in Sivas 
work,” wrote Miss: Graffam, “if I could only 
get them clothed and in shape to work, for 
there is a great demand for sweaters and 


hunger, an mesickness | We can get wool.” 
.|the Kurdish’ inhabitants were “seeing | Ber, homesickness 
school for two hundred girls, an important; sion of womer and children from_ their eotlected about her Was acute. Miss Graffam bought cloth and 
feature of the compound. She also was | homes ind the forced march, When the] »ocking and jeering. wool and her orphan girls sewed and knit 


supervisor of all schools for girls in the 
Sivas mission, comprising a total of seven 
hundred pupils. She was regular teacher 


of algebra, geometry and Bible in the girl's 


diate of departure was proclaimed, Miss 
Graffam went at once’ to the Yali to see 


what could be dane. When other cxpedi- 


The mob spirit 
wus gathering force to spring upgm its 
victim. One stone flung and the demon 
would be loose! In. the confusion her 
driver had made a timely disappearance 


ted until several hundred under-garments 
and stockings were ready for distribution. 
She also personally ‘every man _ in 
every regiment and they came to see her in 


Creates an Industrial Centre 


The task which Miss Graffam undertook 
in the chaos of war was carried on and ex- 
tended after the Armistice was signed and 


cents had failed, she entreated the Vali such numbers, sometimes two hundred’ a workers in 
and Miss Graffam was left alone with | qday, that: the Turks were resentful ang | er War orphanage expanded into 
‘school ; of onamere in Teachers’ Col-j| that at least a few Armenians might be the aged woman she had retained asj posted & prohibitory notice outside her }S¢¥eral large institutions, harboring more 
lege; substitute teacher of any and ally left behind in Sivas, servant. 


“subjeets no one else happened to want; 


“Why keep any behind?’ parried the 


Jumping into the driver's seat, 
she gave the Turks’ call to their horses, 


house, finally, as a punitive measure, kill- 
ing twenty who ‘tried to secure access to 


than 1100 boys and girls. The industries 
she created grew into an elaborate ‘project, 


chureh organist; mission treasurer; di-| Vali. ‘‘They are. going safely, why sep- |; lushed them with the whip and galloped |her. Yet after their liberty was curtailed comprising shops for CAT HONEY, tailoring, 

rector of Y. M. C. relief work for | out of the astounded crowd, who stood { Miss Graffam still found means of helping 

widows; itinerant missionary ; frequent | saping after her, crying: “Aman, Aman | the soldiers through the contrivance of one app 


visitor in Turkish harems; a leading fig- 
ure in social, musical and literary events. 

As if this were not enough, she found 
time to learn Armenian and Turkish; als» 
“mobilized” her French. Her knowledge 
of these three languages and German en- 
abled her to play a part the past six years 
which even earned the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the unspeakable Turk, as hor 
experiences certainly show him to be. “For 
in 1917 the decoration of the Red Crescent 
was awarded to Miss Graffam, “as a reward 
for her self-devotion in the eause of the sick 


and ill-fated ones.” Her knowledge of 


| 


A sudden resolve formed in Miss Graf- 
Jam's mind, 


“If the Armenians are going to be safely 
eared for, Il intend to accompany them on 
-leportation.” 


The Vali was evidently nonplussed by 
<his announcement but made no comment. 
Miss Graffam went out from his presence 
to make preparation for the journey—an- 
other inexplicable, voluntary journey into 
dangers unimaginable! ~ 


The Long Trail of Martyrdom © 

The first day’s journey brought them to 
the summit of a mountain, where they 
spread their blankets and dropped down in 


| Inshalla,” and thinking, “what manner 
of woman is this!” | 

“hon arrival; in Sivas she was promptly 
informed of the latest official edict, that 
the girls of the Swiss Orphanage were to 
be deported the following day. Proceeding 
nt once to the Vali, she begged that if the 
orphans weré not wanted in Sivas, the mis- 
sionaries might be allowed to take them to 
America, Switzerland or some other neutral 
country, To her surprise. he replied with 
brusque finality: “‘Let them stay and you 
stay with them.” | | 


Last Farewells to Many Victims 


Her next move was to establish connec- 


the doctors. 


or a year and a half Armenian soldiers | 
were employed for the military benefit of 
Turkey, and then seized and imprisoned. 
Again Miss Graffam tried to save them 
through an appeal to the German consul, 
but her efforts were unavailing and they 
were led out of the city and killed along 
the road. Two thousand Armenian soldiers 
were Sacrificed, in the midst of a war when 
fighting men were at_a premium, the only 
survivors being converts té6 Islam or those 
few who eluded the guard and fled to the 
mountains and caves of the earth. Even 
in their elusive hiding places Miss Graffam 
contrived to reach them with food and 
clothing. 


director of the American relief unit, and 
with a more elastic treasury plus a corp of 
trained workers, the enterprise promptly 
assumed new dimensions. 

About the same time that the decoration 
of the Red Crescent was awarded to Miss 
Graffam, prisoners of war interned in Sivas 


commending the “noble and unfailing de- 
votion of Miss Graffam to the cause of the 
destitute and to the prisoners of war with- 
out distinction of race or religion, ‘Pro- 
digious her benefactions,” the letter reads, 
“to the sick French, English and Russians, 
clothing some, giving pecuniary aid to 
others; no, unfortunate one knocks at the 
door in vain.” 

Despite the official tribute of recognition 


Turkish, in particular, stood her in: good tion with the Armenian men in_ prison | Miss Graffam received, the annoyances she 
stead and allowed her to accomplish re exhausticn to sleep. That night. the gend~ awaiting the death sentence. By some| Caring for Armies of Refugees 
PUSH Te- | protected them and they received no 


markable things which ostherwise 


shrewd trick of argument she circumvented 


suffered at the hands of the Turkish Gov- 


h Even before the Armenian soldiers had | ernment form no trifling episode in the his- 

harm; Ah: the official and procured a visitor's permit. removed from prison, the American|tory of her career. Repeatedly she was 

; would have found impossible, proached al settlement, an us Fe tee There were about a thousand men in prison missionaries had received an. eviction de- ejected from her living quarters; five times 

— a Suspicious reconnolter abead.  sresen''. ) and one or two hundred were being removed cree of their own, issued by the military | het orphanage was moved; her financial 

5s the Kurdish villagers came trooping out = exch night to their mysterious doom. Every | juthorities in Sivas. In May, 1916, the | accounts had to be buried first in one place 

The Winning of the Turk robbed eae pinanete Se W ps ad = duy Miss Graffam went to the prison to say | Hiccion buildings were commandeered for | then another to escape the coveted posses- 

Doing her itinerant’ missionary work bs vitlaive, poe good-bye, sometimes military usage and every American ordered | sion of the Turks; jewelry which Armenians 
Miss Graffam travelled on horseback—a news about their families, and once to share 


mode of travel she detested. She went to 


distant .villages, sometimes through moun- thing the pirates happened to want they 
Soon. afte j secured on threat of death. 


tain blizzards and deep snows. 
Turkey declared war, a cry for help came 


depredation being more thorough than the 
last. Blankets, rugs, donkeys, cows, any- 


the terriffic struggle of ene of her teachers 
who had been offered freedom and a change 
to teach in a Turkish school if ne would 


“We got accustomed to being robbed,” ' 


become Moslem. In the end he decided he 
must face death as a Christian, since his 


to leave the city, except Miss Graffam and 
Miss Fowle who were assigned to small 
quarters in the city compound. The or- 


had left in her keeping was stealthily trans- 
ferred from one impromptu safety vault to 
another. Twice the order was issued that 


phans were crowded into a house nearby | 
and left unmolested to the guardianship of | 


her house should be searched, and once she 
was tried in court for treason. She was 


| Miss Fowle fell at her post, the victim of- 
typhus fever, and Miss Graffam was left 


The tale of Mary Graffam's achievement 


work she organized for the destitute refu-- 


came finally the promoter of an industrial . 


sent a letter to the International Red Cross, © 


the two women. Miss Fowle, as wel] as) wont to remark that if ever she was*jn a 
Miss Graffam wad past master in deal-| Place where the police did not visit her 

ing with Turkish officials, having perfect day she stould. be content! 
familiarity with the language and under- 


'said Miss Graffam, but the next terror 

m. the fighting front at Er thera Said 
from zerum, where never could become familiar, As a special 
typhus’ was running wild, and government | .oncession to the Sivas Armenians, because 


officials appealed to foreigners in Sivas. no revolutionary movements had been de- 


life represented a principle which he had | 
taught for years and could not abjure at 
will. Others decided differently and, by pre- 
tense or outward conformity to Islam, man- 


— cis aracter. Together Surrenders Life in Advance cf Death 
Miss Graffam responded, with others, | tected among em, the mon aged to save hundreds of their race from and the work | fter Miss Fowle’s death the Turks be- 
shiefly to gain the good will a imprisoned were allowed to begin the jour- deuth. Thus it was an intricate question they nmlade an eee After 2 ss F A i $s be 
| with their families. A doubtful boon they accomplished that summer and fall | so menacing that Miss Craffam made 
fidence of the pashas, and her keen |"? wit to. settle. 


since it only deferred the hour of parting ! 
Toward sunset, the gendarmes came and 
singled out the men, two hundred of them, 
marching them away to the nearby village. 
At noon of the next day, not knowing what 
fate had befallen their husbands and fath- 
ers, the women and children were driven 
on, those who could not keep up with the 
prescribed speed being killed or left to die. 
Miss Graffam counted fifty who dropped 
from the ranks in one day, and many more 
escaped her count. She saw them crazed 
and dying with thirst, she saw them shot 
down if they went to the river to drink; 
she saw girls taken captive, by the Kurds; 
and as far as her eye could reach over the 
plain, she watched that endless, slow-mov- 
ing line of ox-carts, toiling along under the 
July sun. 
Whenever any disaster befell it was re- 


was stupendous. (up her mind that cho shouid sooner or later 
Grief for the murdered soldtors was sull | qj. at their hands. She reached this con- 


fresh when thousands of refugees from the} ojasion deliberately and, having reached it, 
East, Moslems and Greeks among them, | resolved to sell her life as dearly as possi- 
came staggering into Sivas, their cry for|),. With death as a definite expectation 
help expressed in their pinched faces and | she became completely emancipated from 
scantily clad bodies. With no mission | fex;r, Willingness to die brought release 
property to utilize, Miss Graffam under- | from bondage unto life’s restraiuee. in — 
took to hire quarters for these refugees, | ow! language she remonstrated sroen W th 
sheltering them as best she could in houses, | the Turks, appealing to their Ba for 
stables and woodsheds. Every day and all condemnation of 
day she sat in her office receiving appli- wili you give at t . noche mn aval 
sane but nerve-racked by the strain of re- | of 


© “or her life. 
disposal. In the midst of labors like these regal fearlessness Of f 


On the third morning after her return 
Miss Graffam entered the prison to find its 
inmates vanished and the empty wagon re- 
turning, empty save lor the Greek driver 
anc. the tell-tale heap of clothes! By this 
time she herself was worn to a skeleton, 
resembling a refugee in appearance, and 
with nerves So lacerated that she was often 
afraid to be left alone. 


foresight was a matter of exceeding great 
importance in later adventures, with Which 
her life was 2 on onward. 

yrzerum she was assigned to a task 
which gave her a strong hold upon the 
Turks. With no professional training and 
only an incipient knowledge of Turkish, 


she was appointed matron and head nurse 
of a Red Crescent hospital 


for wounded 
officers. She took the reins into her own 


hands, says Ethe] Daniels Hubbara, in an 
Recbunt of her vicissitudes, until her 
was Absolute and Turkish offi- 
Nimble subjects of her will, 
& Protest in the kitchen 


Saving Young Girls from Wolves 


But there was no time to give way to 
nerves or depression, 'for refugees from 
Marsovan and other places came. streaming 
in and their need was immediate. Fifty 
girls from Marsovan College arrived in one 
night, having escaped deportation because 
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April 10, 1928 


Division of Schools and Hospitals, 
Board of National Missions, | | 


156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Friends; 


Since Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee is not now 
connected with our Foreign Board, she has passed 
the enclosed blank to me. [ am sorry that I | 
cannot fill it out satisfactorily. The best I 
can do is to send you this letter ziving a general 
statement about Miss Holt and her work. 


I have never had the privileve of meeting 
Miss Holt but I do Know something about the work | 
she did under our Board and under the Near Fast Relief. 
She first went to our Turkey Mission in 1901. She 


served two years at our Brousa Girls' School and five 


years in our Adabazar Girls' School. Because of the war 
she withdrew from the field in 1915 but returned under 
the Near Bast. Relief in February, 1919. She served 

under that organization for.a little over three years. 
Since her return to this country she worked for a period 
for the Near Bast Relief as fleid secretary in Wisconsin. | 
So far as I know, in alli of these years her work was 
thoroughiy satisfactory. | 


I should think that Miss Holt mizht have 
qualifications which would fit her admirably for some 
position in this country. It has not seemed adfrsable 
fiop her at her age to return to the foreign field. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mabel E. Emerson. 
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III. 
B. Union Matters 
1. Conference on Institutions of Higher 

Learning, Beirut 1924 — 129 - 132 
Protest avainst U.8. Rearmament: 1929 133 

Committee on Cooperation in the Near Kast: 
Scholarships for Graduate Study - Letter, 

1929 

Near East Relief Reports 

a. On Orphans 1925 


b. On Religious Nurture, Church 


Relationships, etc. 1926 


Press 
Translations from Current Turkish Press 


July 1925 - Editorial from Jumhuriet 


Nov. 26, 1925 - Feb. 18, 1926 - Summaries 


of Turkish News from the Weekly 
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See Section I, Documents D, for Numbers 155 - 177 
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CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
IN THE NEAR BAST 


APRIL 10 - 15, 1924. 


BEIRUT. SYRIA, 


American Mission College for Girls 
Cairo 


American School for Girls, Beirut 


American University at Cairo 
Anerican University of Beirut 
Anatolia College 
Assiut College | 


Internationsl College, ‘Smyrna | 
International Institute, Teachers’ 


College 
Near East Relief 
Robert College 


School of Religion, Constantinople 


(Central Turkey College) 
Constant inople Woman's College 


Syria Mission 


DELEGATES 


Mies Helen J. Martin 


‘Miss Frances P. Irwin 


Miss O.M. Horne. . 
Pres. Charles Watson 


Prof. Russell Galt. 


Dr. Harry G. Dorman 
Dean Alfred EH. Day 


Prof. Wm. H. Hall. 


Pres. Geo. E. White 
Prof. Dana K. Getchell 
and Getchell. 

Pres. C.P. Russell. 
Dean Cass Arthur Reed. 


Dr. Paul Monroe 

Mr. GS. Barclay Acheson. 
Pres. Caleb F. Gates 

Prof. Lynn A. Scipio. 

Prof. Harold L. Scott 

Mre. George H. Huntington. 
Dr. Pred F. Goodsell 


Pres. -Elect Kathryn N. Adams. 
Rev. George F. Zoeckler, 


Daulatabad, Malayir, 
Persia. 
Rev. James H. Nicol. 
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PROGRAMME 


Thursday, April 10th 8.30 p.im 
Pridey, April 11th, 9.00 - 12.00 


2.00 « 


4.00 
8.00 poem. 


Seturdey, april 12th, 9.00 - 12,00 


1.30 
8.350 Pele 
Sunday , idth, 11.00 &.m. 
2.00 - 4,00 
7.00 poem. 
Monday, April 14th, 9.00 ~ 12.00 


2.00 - 4.00 
4.00 pem. 


8.00 - 10.00 


Tuesday, April 15th, 9.00 - 12.00 


CHATRMAN , Dr. Caleb F. Gates. 


SECRETARY, 


4.00 


Chapel Service: 


President Bayard Dodge. 


Meeting for orgenisation. 


| Discussion about Academic 


-work introduced by Dean 
Day 

Continugation of the same 
topic. 


University Assembly 


Report of work and reception 
given by the West Halil 
Brotherhood. 


Continuation of the disous- 
Sion about academic work. 


Excursions to see the work 


of the Near Hast Relief at | 
Junieh, Ghazir and Antilyas. 


Diseussion about Religious 


introduced by Dean 
Dorman. 


address by 
Dr., Goodsell. 
Meeting for devotion and 
consideration of religious 
and spiritual problems. 
Service in West Hall, ad- 
dress by Dr. Reed. 


Discussion about problems of 
Administration, introduced 
by Prof. Hall. 
Continuation of the same. 
Opportunity to see the 
American Mission compound, 
and the American Press, tea 
at A.5S.G. 

Report of the Committees on 
Findings. 


Consideration of the Report 
of Committees on Findings. 
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Discussion concerning programme. 


CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 2 EDUCATION 
April 10th, 1924. 


Prayer by President C.F. Gates. 


‘Three committees on findings to be appointed by the chair, for the 


three topics:- Academic Work 
it Religious Work 
(Administration 


Definit ion of policy that findings should be for the sake of the 
colleges themselves, rather than for the public and mission — 
boards. Furthermore that the findings need not be entirely 
ere put may include conflicting points of view. 


Fridsy morning, April llth, 1924. 


Dr. Fred Field Goodsell opened with prayer and scripture reading 
Announcement of personnel of Findings Committees as follows: - 
Academic Work 


Prof. Russell Galt - Chairmen 


President’ Office 


— 


Prof, A.B. Day, 


Prof, Paul Monroe, 
Prot, BH. Scott, 
Miss F.P. Irwin, 
Pres. Bayard Dodge. 


Pres. C.P. Russell, Chairmen 
Dr. F.F. Goodsell, 

Prof. W.H. Hall, 

Dr. G.E. White, 

Miss H.J. Martin. 


| Religious Work Faculty Room 


Administrat ion Treasurer’ s Private Office 


Dr. CG. R. Watson - Chairman 
Prof. L. A. Scipio, 

Miss K.N. Adams, 

Dr. Ce. A. Reed. 


The discussion about Academic work was opened by Dean 
A.E. Day, who presented the following analysis of the subject; 
accompanied by an account of certain developments in comnection 
with the curriculum of the American University of Beirut:- 
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1. The College curr iculum: 
Proportion of required and elective courses. 
Majors and minors. 
Degrees. 
How many hours should a student carry ? 
Proportion of language courses to other courses. 
Text-books. 
Educational films. 
Simplified spelling. 
Summer schools. 
Industrial work. 


2. In what particulars should we depart from the traditions 
and practices of colleges in the United States in order 
to suit our work to the Near Hast ? What are we training 
our students for ? To what extent must our college work 


be modified by prevailing of primery and 
secondary education.? 


Entrance requirements. | 
Intelligence tests. | | | 


relation to government policies and and 
educational systems. 


3. The A.U.B. is considering uniting the Freshman Class with 
the highest Preparatory class (or the two highest Pre- 
- | paratory classes) to form a sort of Middle School (name 
Ls undicided), the Secondary Certificate to be given 
on completing this Middle School inst®ad of on completion 
of the Fifth Form. The Secondary Certificate would admit 
to the Sophomore Class. The A.U.B. has agreed to accept 
in the Sophomore Class holders of the proposed Palestinian 


Matriculation Certificate, which will admit to the — 
Universities. 


Discussion of this proposal. 


4. Evaluation of our certificates and diplemas by foreign agencies. 
: What can we do for our graduates or students who wish 
to go to Europe for study ? 
Status of our students and graduates in colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the United States. 


5. Student help and scholarship aid. 


There followed a general discussion about these subjects, 
during which time the representatives of different institutions 
explained the methods in use in their colleges and schools. 
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Dre Watson: to christianise the whole round of the student's life 
should be the aim of the education. 
This involves a study of the needs of the students, 
their careers, and their influences. 
By the use of "christianise" is meant "to influence 
the whole outlook on life in accordance with the ideals 
of Christ". 


Prof. Scipio: The aim should be to train men sadietentis ons 


morally so as to be of service to their countries and 
able to uplift them. The students need not necessarily 
be made Christian, but they can be given such things 

a8 Christians can contribute and have the benefit of this 
help in uplifting their environments. 


Prof. se f We should strive to fit the student to be the best possi- 
ble citizen for his country, by using the best methods of 
instruction that we can find. | 


Dr. Gates: spoke of value of well conducted courses in civics 
with proper field work and a of social con- 
ditions. 


Dr. Munroe: spoke of the 5 hour week course tn posbadabenes” 
| Givilisation, with some history, sociology, economics, 
civics etc. This course breaks away from the textbook 
method. 


Dr. Watson: the University at Cairo has deliberately turned 


away foreigners and attempted to attract native Egyptians. 


Miss Adams; At Constantinople the scholarships have been divided 


among four nationalities so as to attract a variety of © 
students. 


Prof. Day and Dr. Gates: spoke of the lack of laboratory methods 
in French and Oriental schools in the Levant. 


Dr. Reed: spoke of the New life in the Turkish schools. 
Mr. Dodge: desirability of inducing students to take up studies 


really needed in countries around them, so as to feel a 
real life purpose to master the subject and use it for. 
reconstruction. 


Dr. Gates: need for forming character of real value, as for 

| instance for training honest business men and economic 
workers, rather than to compete with local schools in 
training clerks. 


Miss Adams: told of social service club for juniors and seniors, 
with practical training in orphanages and other institutions. 


‘ | Discussion concerning the Aim of Academic Work | 


Dr. Gates; to train men for honest participation in democratic 


Pridey afternoon Session. 


Be 


4. 


Since the War the developments in Europe have been to avoid 


3S years of Junior high school, 
ee of Junior college gives the eight years of secondary 


political life is a great opportunity. 


Dr. Monroe compared American. and Europesn systems. 
The U.S.A. system is unique. 
A College in Europe is usually @ high school. 


In U.S. A. each stage of education is superiapossé upon another. 
7 In Europe the systems are parallel and the secondary 
system for a chosen few, with little chance to change 
from one system to another. 
In Germany the "higher school" includes secondary work. 


The U.S.A. system has grown up in response to democracy and 
peculiar American ¢onditions. 

It is the outgrowth of social ideals rather than of pedagogical 
ideas. | 


Tendency to work towards a | waiters. system: ic Europe seeking 
a more democtratic conception of elementary schools. 


the system of forming an intellectual class, and against 
having @ Small child forced to choose at an early see either 
the intellectual or practical life. 


There is a new tendency in America to create a truer dis-_ 
tinction between elementary and higher schools. The U.S.A. 
system requires longer for an education, which is not al- 

ways as thorough as it ought to be, and which omy America — 
can afford. 


There is also a tendency to shorten elementary education, 
with its routine work and lack of science, abinteasinimen) 
etc. 


Moreover Junior high schools and Junior colleges are becoming 
popular. 


The Junior High comprises the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. 


The Junior College is a very wide-spread influence, whereby 
the high School adds to years to its course and keeps 


students in their home twwn until the end of the Sophomore 


Of Senior high school "and 


work in Europe. This is superimposed in six years 
of elementary work, as also in Europe. 
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Junior college students almost invariably enter professional work. 
: Over half of the students in American universities are in 
professional work. 


(wo-thirds of students in American colleges are in groupings 
similar to the curriculum groups in Europe. 


The period of adolescent age is essential sbeiabhenas ie and thus 

the continental countries have had an advantage, as they have 
kept adolescent youth for 8 or 9 years with an environment 
and interest creating & purpose for work. 


Division of schooling in America and e emphasis upon content side 
of education has weakened the American child from mastering 
mathematics, languages, etc. . 

The Freneh and German boy acquires an education equal to the 
American child in three years less time. 


The proper time to give baccalaureate degree is at end of higher 
| secondary course, after acquiring tools for advanced study. 


Educators in the Near East should swvoid using traditional American 
imerion’ without full realisation of new evolutions in 
rica. 


Discussion with Dr. Monroe | 

The European method of Supervised study and dependence upon the 
teacher, rather than the text book, is better for g 
skill and information, but not so good for giving self- 
reliance and initiative. 


American teachers are not nearly as well trained as teachers in 
countries even like Polan& and Japan. 


sna oiiiiiiie countries are the only ones in which the teachers are 
not all trained by governments, and teaching Looked upon as 
& true art. 


The European method is dependence of the teacher on the government 
and the pupil on the teacher. Text books are mere outlines. 
The teacher explains a lesson the day before, instead of 
referring the children to a text book. 


American children are apt to be guessers and pluffers with 
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little valuation for an accurate knowLedge of their 
subject. 


It would be profitable for men and women whe are to teach on 
the foreign field to have at least & year of normal training 
before trying to teach. | 


‘Real university study following the. baccalaureat or 


should be a gourse of three years. 


In China a number of universities exist and the other institutions 


are developing as Junior colleges. 


If after Sophomore year, a student can choose his life esis, it 
will give seriousness ad purpose to his studies. | 


It might be well for an American student to decide upon becoming 
a tutor to the Near Bast early in his Junior year, so as 
to elect courses of use for his missionary work. 


The tutor might also attend the six weeks! course at Teachers! 
College in the summer. 


Boys of Srd and 4th years at Robert College have two hour 
courses in woodwork. It would be well for the boys to 
make things of real use for school for for their homes. 
There is work elective for older preparatory students also 


Industrial Work 


At Robert College there are in an industrial course 20 
students from very good families, and much interested in 
their work. 

It ought to be possible to induce students, who would not 
otherwose go to college, to enter industrial work, so as to 
render them capable of supervising industrial undertakings. 


At Constantinople Woman's College a start has been made in teaching 
home economics, so that the students are becoming interested. 


A 2-year course is planned, as an elective for Junior and Senior 
year. 


Workmen and tools of the country should Be used and also an insight 
for new ideas and the need af creating. 
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Robert College Industrial Course 


Two years of mathematics, English, electricity, construction 
etc. parallel with 7th and 8th grade in America. 


Practical courses for making furniture, wiring for elec- 
tricity, acting as mechanical —e garage men, ete. 


Self-he lp and student aid. 


At Anatolia College the waited on table, 

as janitors, worked in carpenter shop, bound books, worked 
in gardens, shoemaking etc. 

Many students received aid in the form of work and extra 
help was only given after the work was done. 

One-third of the students did some work for self-help. 
Manual labour was an alternate to athletics. 


The college never remits a fee for a student. 


The American Girls' School has had & syst em whereby students 
have been helped with the idea of taking extra normal work 
through years of teaching. — 


Saturday mo rning. 


Devotions led by Rev. Mr. Zoechler of Malayir. 
Continuation of discussion concerning Academic | Work 


Should the American system of four college years s be con- 
tinuted for students of the Near East ? 


Miss Adams; Students do not really understand college life 
until Junior year. | 


Dr. Gates; The Near East Colleges canmat give the same sub jects 
as are demanded as credits in U.S.A., but can give the same 
cultural values and degree of maturity. 


The last two years are of especial value for training 
character. | 


Prof. Day: Five-sights of the A.U.B. students enter professional 
| work mk at end of Sophomore year. = 


Mr. Dodge: College education need not be four years of general 
culture to fit a man to be a gentleman, but should be practi- 
cal university work, with a definite purpose in view, fol- 
Lowing the general training of secondary school. 


Dr. Gates; character is greatest opportunity of our education. 


Technical work does not build as liberal 
work does. 


Prof. Day: pointed out the possibility of a combined course, Similar 
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similar to the scheme whereby students of medicine may pass 


through Junior year before taking up professional studies and 
thus qualify for the B.A. or B.S. degree. 


Dr. Monroe: restated the question concerning American college 
training as follows: - 


Are 16 years of character we education necessary 
before professional work? 


Formerly the Average graduate of an American college was 
19 or 20, but now it is 22 or 25. Was not the education 
of former times of walue for character building? 


German and French schools have a Philosophie-Mathenatique 
for character building. 
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In America the graduate of a high school automatically 

passes into the college. 

The old time college was geared down to deal with the 
stupid as well as the bright. Now 3,000,000 children are 
in high schools and the gearing down of education to the 

gasses causes superficiality. | 

The great contribution of American education is the ides 
that it is to influence the whole man and form character. 
Another contribution is that education is the application 
of ideas to conduct. 

When religion is ruled out in education, much can be done 


in training character through application of ideas to 
conduct. 


) Professional ene should build character, and in- 


fluences such as Oath can build this 
character. 


fhe four year system of America, geared down for masses, 
Should not be applied to the selected youth of the Levant, 
who are passing through economic troubles. 


Dr. Gates: Our Near East system differs from the American system 


there are fewer years of instrussion. Can the 
be shortened ? 


‘ 


Prof. Day: The lack of an adequate primary education, necessi- 
tates a higher education of full length. 


Frof. Scipio: We should help men to realise that they are to 
| work and live in the Levant. The change of conditions 
leads us to believe that #f we should supplement what we al- 
ready have acquired in training boys for service in the 
country. 
“ | $1000 which prepares one advanced man, will suffice for 
ate perhaps three trained men for practical purposes. 


Dr. Dorman: pointed out that institutions cannot support all 
that they desire and must often choose between a practical 
course or higher professional training. 
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Mr. Acheson: N.E.R. has now 40 ,000 children on their hands, with 
20,000 already out from the orphanages. These children 
are becoming scattered, but will look to America for 
idealism and Leadership. 
N.E.R. is asking how many men and women of certain grades 
ere needed. Elementary training and trades are being 
iven. 
Seat question is:- is the N.E.R. ‘to leave an institution 
for trades or agriculture ? 
Can N.E.R. put ethics into trades, and leave traditions for 
the Levant? The inheritance for " goodwill should remain 
for other institutions of the Levant. | 


There will also be an inheritance of an inte xested clientéle 
in U.S.A. 
There is something new and strange in Near East situation 
to-day. 
Traditions and inertia have given way to receptivity. The 
man who works is appreciated, as in Russia. The working clas- 
ses may be leaders of the future and colleges might well reach 
dow into substratas of society. 
To conserve wilfare of children and goo-will in U.5.4A., 
Should not the conference appoint a committee to study 
the need for trade work and agriculture, so that all can work 
together for reconstruct ion of the Near East ? 


Committee pointes to discuss relationship with HAST RELIEF 


Pres. Dodge, Chairman 
Mr. Acheson, 
Dr. White, 
Prof. Monroe, 
Prof. Galt, 

Miss Adams, 

Prof. Scipio. 


A discussion followed concerning physical care of students 
and reports were presented concerning the systems in use in 
different colleges. 


Student Bid 


- Dr. Gates reported that 
an an institution and that in all 
donation to help poor students. | 

Loan funds were reported upon as being in general im- 
practicable, although a fund has operated at Assiut with less 
than 5% of Loss, and the idea has also worked in connection with 
certain relief organisations. 


At Robert College dail books are often loaned to the 
students. 


7 , 900 is given by kobert College 
25 ,200 is given by private 
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Religious Work . - opened by Dr. Dorman 


Dr. Dorman presented an historical statement concerning the 
“development of religious work in the A.U.B. , telling of the 
compulsory services and classes - of attempts to establish 
Y.M.CG.A. work and of special meetings at the beginning of 
the year. 

Due to the refusal of Moslems to attend chapel, two prin- 

ciples developed:- 1. That students of all sects should 
be treated alike. 
2. That students excused from chapel 
cr Should attend an altemate meeting 

Student conference in 1914, followed by war, with 
alternate services and opt ional chapel; giving up of 
student societies etc. | 

Several passages were read from "The Modern Missionary" 
article written by virial H.S. Bliss and printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

A description was given of the Brotherhood in the Upper 
Departments of the University, and its experimental nature, 
with suspicion from Moslems and frequeat failure to satisfy 

QChristians. 


A report was given of the organisation of a Volunteer 
Band in Syria. 


Sub jects fer Discussion 


1. Definition of our Aim - to draw men into fellowship 


With God, the God that is 


revealed. by Jesus. | 
Re Where do we draw the line of concessions for the 


development or cooperation with other religions 


Se How far may we submit to the demands or restrictions 
of a non-Christian clientéle or govermment ? 


Dr. Gates; reported on the situation at Robert College. 


A Y.M.C.A. is organised, but Moslems have been antagonistic | 
to it since the War. | 

Thought of forming a Moslem and Christian society and 

- uniting the two by social serice. 

Attendance of non-Christians on chapel services is borbidden 
but occasionally religious subjects are suggested at 
assemblies. 


There are six or seven Moslem teachers who could aid to 
organise a Moslem society. 


' Yrs. Huntington: spoke of conferences at Constantinople: also 


| a Volunteer Band for hs ot of God the spirit of Jesus 


Prof. Reed: spoke about conferences at Smyrna. A large 
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sibility was laia upon the students themselves. 
In 1915-16 conferences were held, also in 1917-18-19, when 
conditions were bad. Later on more successful 3 or 4 day 
conferences a@ the beginning of May were hald. 


Miss Adams: spoke of government restrictions at Constantinople. 


Mr. Zoechler; told of the Young Men's Association of Persia - 


@ Foung Men's Christian Association movement, which is well 
received by even high officials and devoted to sonserving the 
work of schools among young men. There is an active member- 
ship for Christians and very large associate YE ad for 
non-Christians. | 


Dr. Watson: At Cairo there is a Union, to unite all atudehts. on 
philanthropic and moral grounds. There is also a distinctyy — 
Christian group. 


Dr. Russell: reported about work at Assiut: 
There is a- regular curriculum work, envolving 90 periods of 
instruction per week, covering content of Bible. 
Also work outside of curriculum under college pastor. 
The Y.M.C.4. is well organised. Some 40 boys go out to preach 
in the villages on Sundays, creating six organised congre- 
gations, half of which are self-supporting. 
There is Bible reading and morning worship arranged for by 
boys in dormitories; also a Christian Endeavor in Prepara- 
tory School, with help for poor students etc. 


: Miss Martin: spoke of required Bible study and daily chapel 


for girls with practically no objections. 
Moslems girls are members of the Christian Endeavor. 


Miss Irwin: BT of girls are Moslem, but they have prayers, Bible 


study and a religious group on Sunday without signs of antag-_ 
onism. 
Abso a Y.W.C.A. with two types of membership. 


‘Sunday afternoon meeting. 


Devotional Meeting led by President Gates. 


Resuming 0 of discussion _concerning religious work. 


Dr. Watson: spoke of a Union group at Cairo for moral and phil- 
anthropic work. The religious work in a higher educational 
institution shoulda not only be personal work, such as can be 
doné in a hostel, but in the class room a Christian idea of 
the Universe should be given. 

Study in Europe often o&uses agnosticism, whereas our colleges 
Should introduce God into our modern universe. 

Personal influence of professors who carry with them a con- 
Sclousness of the Living Christ, is of the gratest importance. 
& great problem is to kindle such spiritual in the 
staff of the institution. 
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Mr. Dodge: Value of conferences to interest teachers in the 
religious life of the students, and to bring ‘She students 
under spiritual influence of the teachers. 


Pres. ‘Russell: told of the response given od Moslems to Christian 
work. 


Prof. Crawfer’ (substituting for Prof. Hall) : spoke of the value 
of classes in practical ethics, as @ most precious chance 
to teach the immer nature of the boy. A study of human 
nature and of trying to do what is’ right offers a chance to 
talk about God, ideals, etc. 
The value of teaching biography was also pointed out. 


Prof. ‘Reed: spoke of the favourable conditions existing at. 
Smyrna before the fire, when Moslems were infused with Christ - 
tian idealism. After the fire and returm of the Turks, the 
conditions have been changed and Christian work has “been 
Limited. 


Dr. Watson: Mentioned: the difficulty of a haa to make it pos- 
; ‘sible to visualise teaching. 


Prof. Reed; spoke of his sympathy in try ine to give Christian 
ideals to Moslems, but of the danger of forcing young 
Moslems into agnosticimm and emphasising the political 

Side af the work. We need not aak a Moslem to accept 

the detailed regulations of any especial Christain denomina- 
tion, but rather to accept the ee transformation of 
the religion of Jesus. 


Prof. Crawford: spoke of the tens; of getting the Moslem 
to see and understand life as Christ viewed it. 


Prof. Reed: ‘showed how the first followers | of Christ were 
spiritually minded men in Judaism, and how just such 4 
movement is needed in Islam. 


Prof. Crawford: Moslem boys are studying science and history, 

so that they view Christianity from a different point of 
view than that of the ignorant man, not at school. Colleges 
give men an intellectual point of view, which makes them 
feel apart from an ignorant church congregation. 


lirs. Hunt ington: spoke of the 


need for making personal friendships with students and following 


them up after graduation. 
Dr. Goodsell: inquired about the value of a college church. 
Dr. White: spoke of the possibility of producing & warmth of 


feeling by means such as those presented in Papini's 
Life of Christ. 
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. Russell: told of the college church and pastor at Assiut 
“ for the faculty families and many students of the girls’ 
school and colleges. Some Moslems have bocome members. 
Moslem students are gladly welcomed into the college church 
and Copts often come in, usually as & stepping stone to 
membership in an evangelical church. 3 
To-day the coptic bishops treat missionaries in a most 
fraternal Way. 


Monday morning. 
Devotions led by Pres. Russell 


Voted:- to send a greeting to colleges in the Near East 
not represented at the conference, and to ask Dr. White and Dr. 
Reed to draw up @ letter for this purpose. 


Report by Mr. Zoechler concerning educational Work in Persia 


Thus far the work has been of a secondary nature, but 
 @ GOllege is being opened at Teheran. 4 | | 

At Teheran there is a great need for English. In the pro- 
vinces there is a need for industr@al and vocational training. | 

There are needs for more advanced studies, especially 
&long lines of Medicine, Engineering and Commerce. There are 
restrictions upon prectice of professions in Persia, more so in 
connection with engineering than medicine. Engineering positions 
must usually be found with the government. 

The Near Hast @olleges ought to prepare Persian students 
for Commerce. Industry, etc. as Such men will be needed. It is 
better to Persians to seek education in the Near Hast, rather 
than in Europe or America. dah | ee 

Persiars who have studied in Burope and America, are 

unfitted for work in their own country. | 

The best way to acquaint students in Persia with op- 
portunities in the Near East is through the mission schools. Few 
Students are now going to Hurope. 

The Teheran school is the only boys’ boarding school. 

Mr. Dodge announced that the A.U.B. expects to distribute 
& prospectus in Persian during the coming summer, and would be 


interested in discussing this with others who might wish to under- 
take @ similar plan. 


| some Persian girls have studied abroad and graduates of 
the schools at Tekeran and Hamedan might be willing to study 


at Beirut or Constantinople. A gtris*’ college is to be devel- 
oped at Teheran. | 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Subject presented by Prof. Hall, as follows: - 


In discussing the topic of Administration, this particular 

Conference will start with common agreement in the proposition 

that of all matters pertaining to college work, the Administm tion 

is the most essential. <Gollege professors may teach their more 

or less effectively and the work will still go on, but if the 

administration fails to function properly, disaster is imminent. _ 
However as we gather, a body of administrators, to —_— 

cuss this vitél question, it is a bit difficult to reduce to a 

sufficiently common denominator the various problems that con- 

front our separate and widely separated institutions. This 


outline proposes that the discussion be divided into two main 
groupe. | 


2 


The first group of nephen is thes which arises from the- 
local conditions: - 


1. Relations to the governing veediiie, whether wholly or 
partly connected with a church mission Board, or controlled 
by an entirely separate Board of Trustees. The advantages or 
disadvantages and the desirability of seeking change. 

 @ The political situation with its encouraging and dis- 
couraging features, relations with government and governme nt 
systems of education, and educational legisiation. 

5. Sige of the institutions as to numbers and the question 
of limitation in view of the desire to make administration the 
most effective in promoting the purposes of missionary education. 

4, The problem of the homogeniety of the student body. 
Whether many races and nationalities oan be trained satisfactorily 
together, and especially where there is no predominating 
common native language. Along with this question might profit- 
ably be raised the question as to what proportion of non- 
Christain students can be safely admitted and still preserve 
the Christian tone of the institution ? Means of publicity for 
Securing students 7? 

Oo. The question of the number of schools or departments 
that any one institution should seek to maintain. Naturally 
 @ach will require a Preparatory and Arts course, but should 

there be a division of effort in the maintenance of special 
Schools such as Medicine, Agriculture, Engineering, etc, ? 

6. Relation with Near Kast Relief and Orphanages work. How 
can gains already made by conserved for interests of our school 
and cOllege work and for good of the communities ? 


Other logal questions of prime importance will suggest 


themselves to members of the ean erence. that will be fruitful 
of discussion. 


In the sinand place, the four following divisions of 
the topic of Administration are proposed as of value to this 


of administrators in the efficiency of their 
work. 
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the Deans and Principals ? What part does the President have 
to take in the financial campaigns ? What plan is thare for 
keeping contact with governmental officials and other dignitaries ? 
How is the matter of discipline administered ? What is the e 
practice in the engaging and dismissal of teachers ? What is 

the policy in the matter of retaining non-professorial teachers 

for long continued engagements ? What cooperative machinery can 
be devised for choice and training of teachers both & foreign 


5. The Financial Organization and Material Upkeep. 


Ss Who has gharge of the finances ? What part does the 
Faculty have in the question of finance ? Does the institution 
work on @ budget ? If so, who prepares and adopts the budget ? 
What is the system of keeping accounts ? What is done about an 
audit ? What is the source of funds ? What relation does the © 
income from student fees bear to the total expense ? What plan 

is there for general upkeep of the plant ? The question of dining 


rooms, student assistants, food purchases, and dining room admin- 
istration. 


4. Native Participation. 

What positiogs of responsibility are filled by natives 
is the country? Are they on a par in rank, salary, responsi- 
bility and authority with foreigners ? Do they have any voice 
in matters of finance such as formation and approval of budget ? 
fo what extent has the growing national self-consciousness 
affected college administration ? What is the general policy | 
of increasing native participation in the responsible positions 
as long as the institution is kmown as an American institution ? 


‘There followed reports from repre sentatives of different ef 
institutions concerning the character of their several charters. 


| 
the Legislative Organisation 
| This will raise the question as to who exercises the : 
2 legislative function. Are rules and regulations formed and | 
= issued by the President and possible a small group of advisers 
ee or are they regularly voted by the body of professors (Faculty)? | 
a Who constitutes the Paoulty ? What questions come before the 
i Faculty ? Does one Faculty act for the whole institution or 
a is there a separate Faculty for the various departments or schools? ) 
To what extent are committees used for discussion groups and 
. = the efficiency of such form of discussion ? 
2. The Executive. | 
What is the relation of the Excecutive to the home : 
governing Board and to the looal Faculty ? What final authority | 
| does he have in the institution ? What authority is given to | 
and native. 
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Discussion the ‘Limiting of student bodies. 
bo the presant, the limiting has been comection 

with classes, physical capacity and weeding our undesirables, 

rather than with more definite for the 


of standards. 


“Desirability of as at Oxford ‘end certain 
schools on the college system, 50, a8 to avoid 


and loss of contact. 


Mr. Acheson: reported on the new Hear’ Bact Assooiation of the 
N.E.R. and of the attempt to train special leaders to organise 
the Larger masses of children. Little mothers, with five 
or six children to oare for; a gf scheme of having boy leaders 
and matrimonial agencies are being studied. 


Dr. Russell: spoke of experiments in the U.S.A- concerning the | 
ideal size of classes, and of his own feeling that many es | 
would back up such decisions as might ae made due to isons | | 


sont ingencies. 


Prof. Scott: spoke of 20 as the limit for beginning inglish | 
classes, | 


Mr. Zoeahler: ‘The Persian Mission have limited the numbers of 
schools in Persia, s0 as to insure influen- 


ces. 


Mr. Dodge: spoke of the desirability of having students pass 
through smaller institutions before studying in large 
centers of professional work. 


Digeussion concerning the practicability of combining 
many races in one college. 


At Robert College and the Woman's College, a great waptety is 
looked upon as thoroughly practical and very desirable. | 


At the University at Cairo, there is a desire to limit the student 
body as far as possible to Arabic-speaking men. 


The question was asked as to the proper proportion of : 
non-Christiang students to be admitted. a 


At Robert College the non-Christians are about one quarter. 


The International College is chiefly Moslen. 


Assiut College has about Lop Moslem. 
‘Beirut has half Moslem. 


It was stated that the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
expect to limit their student body to 40% Moslem. 
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Dr. Watson: pointed out the advantages of a homogenous group 


for bible study, addresses, etc. 


Miss Martin: stated that 65% of the boarding students of her 
sehool are Moslem, but that the Christian atmosphere of 
‘the school has not been disturbed. 


Prof. Day: pointed out that differences of creed are ignored at 
the A.U.B. and Ghristians and Moslems alike are admitted 
to either religious or ethical groups. 


Watson: pointed ous that a college largely mde up of 
Moslems is much like a State college at home: also the 


importance of not going too far, so as to avoid losing 
the confidence of the mission bodies. 


How many schools or departments should any one school 
to maintain ? 


Desirability of avoiding duplication and need for a of 
team work. | 


The question was reised as to wether work fi the Constentinople 
area should rule out similar work to the south. 


Prof. Scipio: Need for all Schools to have certain stendard 
courses of a general nature, which could serve as a basis 
for further professional specialisation, | 


Some elementary commercial , industréal, ,agricultural and mechani- 
eal courses, as well as coursem in laboratory sciences, etc. 


might well De given by all ee Also courses in 
teachers’ training. 


Co-ordination and avoiding of duplication is éivectarty necessary 
‘Or highly expensive and specialised courses. 


This is necessary both with other American institutions .and 
also with government schools. 


Colleges should definitely train students for professional 


work and arrage for transfer from one institut ion to 
another without loss of time and effort. 


Question as to what body legislates regulations and 
enactment of college. 


Methods and systems of different institutions were discussed, 
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The Elective: - 
Explanation of systems in different institutions. 


Suggestion that teachers’ institutes or meetings on education 
should be held at definite ss aa to train younger in- 
structors. 


Dr Watson: raised the question as to whether the President and 
and executive committee should ~ not have general control 
so as to assure an unpre judiced, inter-departmental manage- 
ment. 


At Beirut the initiative for some new form of progress may come 


from one quarter or another, but the adapt ion of new ideas 
depends upon the General Fagulty. 


Br. Monroe: pointed out that in America the faculties have not 


retained their old power and fnfluence. Department jealousy 


has become @ serious problem. In order to immerse himself 


in his departmental subject and to gain a good remuneration, 


the American professor has come to abrogate his right of 
control and to form the policies of the institution as a 
whole. | 


Most American colleges are directed by the presidents and senates. 


The University of Chicago has a system of institutes, paralleling 


the faculties and directing the schools. In the course of two 
generations the faculty has sold its oe ae ee in order to 


 gein leisure for study. 


The vital personal interest of the ‘didve xe of the staff is most 
important. Informal meetings and discussions are often 


At feachers' College, the menbers of the faculty have long and 
frequent discussions s before any in- 
portant Step is taken. 


In Ge mnany , China, and other countries, the students and faculty 
have mugh to say about the policies of administration and 
surriculum. 


Long ago the faculties om chiefly concerned with sioenten. 
During the period 1850 and 1860, curriculum became very 
important and then the problem of specialised departments 


came in to dominate the GNIVSSES ESS and even the colleges. 


| The important matter is to assure free expression of opinion, 


am vital interest in matters of wes education. 
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Prof. Day; professors in the Near East are few in number, were 
separated from ‘heir trustees and misgionaries, 


Dr. Watson: In order to oreate a breke and check, should 


removed from their trustees have Ry Sah ioe committees of 
disinterested business men 


Mr. Dodge: explained the and of edu 
cating a whole faculty to understand the budget and to 
share in. a% 


Prof. Day: made the statement that Beirut used to have a local 
board of Managers , per to ue & hindrance and was 


Value of adopting the Institute of account ing 
| or that of the Generel Educat ion Board. 


Possibility of an audit. Institutions in America demand 
effective audits. 


The question was raised as to how great an endowment a college 
ought to have. 


Dr. Monroe; spoke of the way in which the Carnegie Foundation 
have come to abandon the plan for pensions and retiring 


insurance. 


Group insurance with regularly established insurance companies 
is possible. 


Problem of Native Partioipet ion 


At Robert College the nét ive members do not serve on the govern- 


ing committee on finance, ous do serve on the faculty 
in full standing. 


At Cairo an attempt is made to train individual men to aid, but 
the principle of absolute equality has not been adopted in 
theory - only in practice in connection with special cases. 


At Beirut the placing of native professors on an equal basis with 


Americans (except for chiléren's educagion) has proved more 
Successful than was expected. 


At Smyrna, there is a board of 12 members, hal? of whom are 
| teachers and some Turks are to be placea on this board. 
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Summer Schools: 


In hot places, the climate does not favour it, ners A for wae 
boys in camps and summer resorts. dap 


Dr. White: Teachers should enjoy a sumer and 
work apart from their regular buildings and routine. 
This is true for students. 


Dr. Gates; Institutes for teachers might be of value « ro 


Prof. Monroe: explained that teachers in America are permitted 
to take turns, if the summer school runs all she sumer, 
but when the school runs for part time only, the same 

staff can work during that period... 

In China, the University of Nanking and an adjoining 


Chinese university have discovered a great demand for LS, | 
summer work. | | 


Great opportunity to instruct the teachers of eptavs schools 


and government schools, if they oan be Breugne to seek 
instruction dur ing the summer time. 


Prof. Reed: suggested the possibility of eukine the new teachers 


from U.S.4. to meet fora few weeks before commence ing work 
in the fall. 


Dr. Russell: stated that when a man is appointef for Assiut, he is 
urged to téke a reading course on education. 


For the first two week $¢ at Assiut, the new Americans are 
trained in teaching English. 


session 


Dr. Gates opened with Scripture reading and prayer. 


Presentation of findings of the committee appointed to 
con@ider co- operation with Near East Relief as follows:;- 


Re coumendat ions: 


1. That the committee already appointed should be perpetuated 
aS an advisory committee to assist in developing the 
 @ducational programme of the Near East Relief, and that . 
Barcly Acheson should be asked to act as Secretary. 


2. That this committee should be asked to give as much study 
a8 possible, so as to be able to report about the edu- 
cational needs of the Levant, in relation to the problems 
and opportunities of Near East Relief. 
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That the conference should recommend to Near East Relief that 
they should adopt the plan of leaving as a legacy work in 
industries, agriculture, teacher's training, social service, 
etc. to be carried on in close co-operation with governments 
and local communttes. 


That the neshere of the conference should veoommend to their. 


poards at home that a thoroughly representative groups of 
persons of influence in America should institute an edu- 
cational programme of co-operation between existing agencies 

and such new work as Near East xelief may undertake to 


That this committee, now being formed, should hold a ‘meeting 
at Constantinople in November 1924, to complete the compiling 


of & report needs and possibilit ies of educational 
work. 


That if possible any ¢0-operative movement for higher and 
technical edueation in the Levant should be of an inter- 
national character, rather than too distinctly American. | 


Mr. Acheson: explained that Near Bast Relief is willing to lose 


itself for a greater cause; to define terminal objectives, 
and to plan for grouping the most capable instructors for 
trade work. The problem is how to leave as a legacy good- 
will in the Levant and interest in America. The desire is 
to leave a legacy, which will fill an undeveloped need and 
the advice of educators is most <eppabeerting to plan for such 
& service. 

Near Hast Relief will strive to bring up to maturity the > 
children over ten and to farm out for dhustion the younger 
-@hildren under seven. Thus children from seven to ten will 
form the residuary, in the orphanages, last to be abandoned. 


: Prof, Monroe: the work of the N.E.R. constitutes an asset for 


every type of American endeavour. 

The mass of sympathetic children and the local good-will 
Should be turned to the good of existing institutions. 

fhe appeal on the basis of relief is outworn and fails to 
make an impression on America. 

Accordingly the work should be umkk salvaged and perpetuated 
through @ more constructive programme than that of relief. 
thus @ more permanent programme should be adopted. Such 4 
programme should be co-operative. 

We can reach a stage where work of education can strive to 
leaven a@ whole environment rhrough broad co- operation, as 
well as to rescue certain individuals. 


Mr. Acheson: An opportunity exists in the Levant such 4s may 


“not appear again for 2,000 years. ‘The war has ploughed and 
harrowed the field and whole generation is ready. ‘There 
has never been @ more measureless poorest in the hands 
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of Christian statesman. We should not fail but should 
study the situation, pool our interests, and stimulate the 
sympathy of persas at ame ; in order to create a challenge. 


The report was adopted unanimously. 


Findings of the Committee ‘on Academic Work were read 
| as. £0 OWS | 


The aim of the American colleges in the Near East in 
general is to provide a higher education adapted to make the 
students better citizens of their respective countries, loyal, 
useful, honest, self-reliant end animated by the spirit of Christ. 


Il ADAPTATION LO LOGAL NEEDS 


A&A. That the courses of study should be organised so as to 

fill local needs rather than in accordance with 
American systems, but that the elements of American 
education, which make for iniative and self-reliance, 
Should be carefully conserved. 

B. That usually students should be given a general founda- — 

tion of instruction in the secondary school and the 

first two years of college (i.e. to end of Sophomore > 
year on the American plan) to be followed direétly 
by professional or higher collegiate work to fit 


them for definite careers of usefulness in theér own 
lands. 


C. That courses of practical nature Should be introduced 

| as the great need of the Near East is to men and 
women trained to reconstruct the country along pmc- 
tical Lines of work. Agricultural md industrdal 
work would seem to be of especial importance at the 
present time. 

D. That inst&tutions, which are already doing professional 
work, should try to supplement their higher courses 
of study by organising elementary courses of a simphe 
and practical nature. Thus Robert College School 
of Engineering can offer certain lower trade courses; 
Schools of Commerce may offer night sehool work. 
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III TEACHER ING 


Need There is a great need in the Near East for trained 
—e native teachers and educators for both elementary 
and secondary schools. 
Aim To develop a body of teachers interested in the pro- 
— fession- with a serious professional spirit; to 
encourage professional reading and study; to 
raise the position of the teaching profession; to 
native educators, familiar with eduoational 
methods and prodlems In Leading countries of the 
world, who will be able to apply such mowledge to 
the educational needs of their own land. 
Problem Mow to induce more students to enter such a 
Tentative 


of better salaries, pension 
fund, etc. 
CO. opportunites increased for advance to res- 
ponsible positions. 
ad. Constantly challenge the rising generation with 
the opportunity of a teacher in uplifting 
_ gociety and serving the nation. 
Ge The Student Volunteer pledge may be made to 
include service in the teaching profession. 
Normal course in nuded in secondary school course 
 =certificate from school given only upon full 
completion of the course. This method solves 
problems of getting students into the course 
but it cannot be called a satisfactory train- 
ing for teachers in any but elementary schoos. 
Be Training schools in connection with schools for 
religious workers - usually consisting of two 
years’ work beyond secondary school. Valuable 
for students who have no facilities for nomal 
work in secondary schools they attended, and 
who are not able to devote longer period to 
 gsystem&sed training. 
Summer school courses. 
4. Our colleges can help to prepare teachers for | 
secondary schools by offering elective courses © 
ix Education, accompanied, if possible, with 
supervised practice teaching. 
Se The use of correspondence courses. 
6. Training teachers by practical serfktce and not 
By theory alone. 


The following comparisén of courses was presented for 
general information only aid was not adopted by the conference 


@S an official or eerey correct basis for determining 
standards, 
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bof the conference before it,can be “sued in ep entirely 


professional schools abroad. 


Jt should be kept in mind that this comparative eval- 
uation of educational systems is necessarily approximate, 
and will be misleading unless due consideration is given to the 
fact that the number and content of courses and the quality of 
instruction varies widely in different countries and in different 
schools. Fer instance, in most oases the "arts" course of study 
offered by American institutions in the Near Bast is not the 
equivalent as regards the number and nature of studies to that 
of colleges in America, a fact due primarily to the divergent 


needs m& and conditions of the localities in which they are situated. 


Most of these institutions, however, provide intellectual train- 


ing and equipment compareble to that of American colleges and 
their students invariably are able to make criditable grecords ~ 
when they enter institutions in America. 
It is suggested by the committee that & uniform and | 
Simplified nomenclature be adopted by all the institutions re- | 
presented in the conference for the various grades of work carried 
on by these institutions. A possible system of such nomen- 
slature is indicated in the final column of the chaft. 


E 1. The French system grants a "certificat d'études secondaires 


du premier degré" at the end of the sixth (IIIrd") year of the 
secondary course. At the end of the eight {Ist} year of the 
secondary course the "premiére partie du baccalauréat" is con- 
ferred. At the end of the supplementary years work entitled 
"philosophie out mathématique” the "Deuxiéme partie du bacca- 
lauréat" is conferred. The usual degree given for superior 


studied is the"licence" which is secured after two or three 


years of university study. In language study, in literature and 
in mathematics the "baccalauréat" represents a higher grade of 
work than is achiefed by the end of the Freshman year of the 


American college course; in science the work done is inferior 
to that of the American. | 


®e The Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian and Persian schools grant 
& certificate of primary studies at the end of the six year 


primary course and a certificate of secondary studies at the end 


of the six year secondary course. 
The Armenian community schools of Constantinople have 


Substantially the same division of primary and secondary Stuides. — 


5. In Egypt, due to the lack of adequate provision by the 
Government for elementary education and due to the three severe 
Government examinations distributed throughout the Primary and 
Secondary courses, quite generally students repeat the work of 
Various classes. Because of the repetition, the Government 
Baccalauria certificate which is given at the end of the Sedon-— 
ary course, while it seems to represent only a ten-year course, 
is in reality greater than that, is accipted in Egypt for en- 
trance to the Government professional schools, and generally 
requires only a year of further study abroad for entrance to 
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4. The Palestine system provides for a matriculation 
gertificate at the end of the four years of the secondary course 
This certificate is assumed to be equivalent of the Londm 


5. The American College for Girls in Cairo gives a primary 
certificate at the end of the 8th "primary" years. 


6. The American School for Girls, Beirut, gives a secondary 
certifacate upon the completion of the High School goourse. 


7, The arts course of the American University at Cairo as | 
seems to parallel the Government course, but because it is taught 
entirely in English instead of Arabic, and because of the American 


system of laboratory work in science, this Arts course is in 


reality valued as one year greater than the Government course, 
Students finishing this Arts course have a standing approximately — 
equal to complétion of Sophomore year of the 4merican College. 


8, The Preparatory Department of the American University 
of Beirut gives a certificate at the end of its course. 


9, Anatolia College gives a certificate upon the completion 
of the Preparatory Department. : 


10. Assiut College offers, for pre-medical study, a Special 


Scientific Course, which is recognised in Englend as qualifying ~ 
Students for admission to Medical colleges; Beirut University 


also recognises this certificate, and values it as placing the 


student who holds it one year in advance of the# holder of the 


apes tom Government Secondary Certificate; Part II, Scientific 


Assiut College also conducts an Arts course, parallelying 
the government course and its special science course, preparing 


Men partifularly for entrance to the Theological Seminary. 


ll. Constantinople College gives a certificate upon the 
completion of the Preparatory Department. 


12. International College, Smyrna, gives a preliminary 
diploma for work in commerce at the end of the Junior year of the 


cOllege course. 


13. “obert College gives a certificate upon the completion | 


of the work of the Academy or preparatory department. 


14. The School of Religion in Constantinople provides a 
three years course in Religious Education and Social Serive, 
and four years course in Theology. 


17. Central Turkey College gave a certificate upon the \. 
completion of the Preparatory course. 
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Tuesday morning sea gh 
Prof. Hall opened with Soripture reading end. 


prayer. 


Continuation of report of findings of committee on 
 feademic Work 


Discussion about Praining Native Teachers. 


Need for real idealism to make teachers feel that the truest 
compensation of the teaching profession is in the oppor- 
tunity to influence growing boys and girls. 


General discussion concerning salaries for teachers and the out- 
Look for low-salaried, temporary insturctors in the colleges. 


Dr. Goodsell: suggested that movements similar to the Student 


Volunteer Movement might be used to build up md strengthen 


the teaching profession. 


Pres. Gates and Mrs. mantington: affirmed the value of this 
suggestion. 


Dr. Monroe; In China the missionaries came to the conclusion 


that the greatest need was for training teachers, who could 
work in villages schools and at the same time be pastors and 
social workers, specially trained. This course involves a 


Junior college course with special preparat Lon. 


‘Miss Horne: pointed out that the Syrie Mission have adopted the 


policy of giving similar training, but some 
theology. 


Miss Adams; reported that the Constantinople Gollege hope to 


Stert a training course of four years to train girls for 
Village work. 


Dr. Gates: reported upon the great annertuni ty for America to 
inst ads more ee ary and secondary scheol, such as are 
foundg¢g in the nil ipo ine Islands. 


Prof. Monroe; pointed out that the height of a normal course 


Usb, depend upon the economic basis of the communities which 


areasupport the schools. At first the teachers’ train- 
ing in the Philippines was of a primary nature, but now it 
is of @ high school nature. | 
In other Oriental countires there are two normal courses: - 


- Gorresponding to the college or lycée. Such courses tsach 


_ Subjects from the point of view of us ing them to give in~ 
struction. 


teachers trained by a secondary course. 


suggested that the greatest need is for elementary 
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Prof. 


Monroe: The American idea of training teachers is to give 
much scientific theory about the art of instruction. Mm 
Europe the particular content to be taught is emphasized — 
from the point of view of presenting the subject to pupils. 


dhe ideal arrangements is to find men on a college staff 


1. 


to train students to be teachers. In Germany the college 
professors take a real interest in fitting students to 


teach. 


The findings of the Committee on Administration were 
read as follows: 


lationship with Preparatory Schools: We recommend that 
@ac stitution review with care its relations with pre- 
paratory schools in its area in order to effect a closer > 
co-operation whereby these schools may become feeders for 


institutions of higher education and the latter may in turn 
carry forward more efficiently the educational processes of 


these schools. 


Co-operation with Government: We would emphasige afresh the 


mportance of establishing and maintaining, wherever pos- 
Sible, relationships of cordial sympathy and co-operation 
with govermental or indigenous programs of education, re- 
cOgnizing that foreign educational agencies serve their 

highest purpose when they stimulate the governments or the 
peoples of the lands in which they work to undertake and pro- 
perly discharge the educational responsibilities that are 


primarily theirs. | 


3. 


| Development of Indigenous Participation: We recommend that 


e policy be stressed of advancing qualified teachers native 
to the country to positions of vital co-operation and control 


in the administration of American educational institutions. 


4. 


fwofold Aim in Administration: We deem it important that each 
institution study the rorm or its administrative organiza- 


tion with a view to securing, on the one hand, the maximum 


possible co-operation and sense of responsibility on the part 
Of all members of the faculty by allowing them a vital share 
in the conduet and development of the institution, and, on 
the other hand, every possible advantage incident to present . 
aay ideas of specialized responsibility and representative 
authority in administration. : 
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Endowments: Recognizing the importance of stabilizing the 
permanency and efficiency of the work of higher educational 
institutions in the Near Bast, we urge the vital necessity — 
of undergirding them financially with endowments whose annual 
yield will cover not less than one third of the net cost 

of operating these institutions. | 


6. Interim Committee: We recommend that a committee of seven 
be appointed to act as a sort of ad interim committee for 
this conference, for the special purpose of calling another 
such conference whenever the time shall seem to them ripe 

for such gathering. 


2a ” Baucat ional Survey 7 Recognizing the great value which would 


accrue to our own and to all Christian educational work in 
the Near East from a thorough-going scientific investigation 
of the educational needs of these areas in their relation 

to all American educational effort, we recommend that the 
Interim Committee be authorised to request the Institute 

of Social and Religious Researeh to undertake a study of 

the edueational conditions and needs of Northern Africa 
including the Soudan, Western 4sia ineluding Persia, an 

the Balkan Peninsular. 


The report of the Committee on Administration was adopted. — 


The findings of the Committee on Religious Work wer 
presented as follows;- 


Discussions in conference have evoked different, though 


not conflicting, statements of the missionary aim of higher 
education. The following are to be noteé@;- 


, (a) The development of the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood, and the enrichment of the social life 
| through the inspiration and power that come from 
_desus Christ, in accordance with his words; "I am 


come that they may have life and may have it more 
| abundantly". | | 
(b) The presentation of Jesus Christ to every student with 
a view to his acceptance of Him as Savior and his 
conegeération to Him as Lord. 
(c} To draw men to fellowship with God - the God who is 
revealed in Jesus Christ. | 


THE TRACHER'S INFLUENCE 

_ The missionary aim to edueation is not to be served alone 
by the direct teaching of the content of the Gospel, but it may 
be most eifedtively promoted by the teaching of the various 
Subjects in the curriculum, through which the Christian view of 
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the Universe, of sootety, of the Life may be con- 
vinoingly urged. - of ‘especial value this respect: is the 
teaching of ethics, 
The sonterense has been deeply with the su- 
preme value of the teacher's disinterested friendship with his- 
students; it should be established early, it should be made 
uxkx vital, and should be mainteined beyond the immediate years of 
his life in college. = — 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION | a 
Members of the are agreed in to 
profit mutually from an interchange of information conceming 
text-books, outlines of courses for religious instruct&on, and 
of promising improvements in means of fostering the religious 
life of the college. It is recommended that the conference 
institutions maintian correspondence with each other in these 
respecrs. 


The committee would make not of the address of Miss 
Anne A. Gordon, National W.C.T.U., Rest Cottage, Evanston, — 
Illinois, from’ whose office there is to be secured valuable 
material "for instruction in temperace. 

The following journals were also mentimed: 
| School and Society, Lancaster, Pa. 
China Educational Review, 
Christian Press, 


5, Quingan Road, Shanghai, 
accepted and adopted. 


Prof. Monroe; Suggested that very valuable material could we 
procured from the Bureau of Education gt Washinton, | 
Such as the recent surveys of secondary school programmes , 
dealing with each subject separately ; also series on 
 Ghanges in European ocoutnries since the War; on Junior High 
schools and Junior Colleges; also a publication:--— 
School Life, published by the Department. 


the National Education Association at Washington publishes a 
Journal of the N.E.A. monthly. | 


Voted: fhat the Secretary be asked to make a digest of the 


minutes, to be sent to those who were present at the 
conference. | 


Voted: That a letter, prepared by Dr. White and Dr. Reed, 
Should be sent to the directors of American Colleges 


in the Near East which were not represented at the 
conference. 


Voted: hat the from Beirut should be asked 
| to draw up a statement for publication ont that such 
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statement should be sent to cell 
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meeting together and the programme, but 
Should be subject to publicity. 


Voted: that the 
not the 


a? 


The following Committee Aad Interim was then appointea . 
to consider the organisation of a second conference in the future, 
to complete the comparativ e gf study of the courses of different 


cOlleges, and to request that an educational survey should be 
undertaken in the countries of the Near East;- 


» 


Pres. Gates, Chairman == 


Miss Adams, Vice-Chairman. 
Dr. Goodse il » Secretary 

Dr. Watson, 
Dr. Reed, 
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CONF: , ‘14, 1924 


WISN DATIONS PROM COMMITTEE APPOINTED’ 70 CONSIDER 


COOPERATION WITH NEAR BAST 


That the committee already appointed should be perpetuated 
938 an advisory committee to assist in develdéping. the edu- 
cational programme of the Near tast Relief, and that mr. 
Barclay Acheson should be asked to act as Secretary. 


that this committee should be asked to sive us much study 
a3 poss siiie, SO as to de able to Yeport avout the edu- 

atioual needs of the Levant, in relation to the problems 
‘mn opportunities of th Near dast Relief. 


the conference should recommend to Near wast Reliei 
that they pany; adopt the plan of leavaéng'as a legacy 
work in industries, agriculture; teachers training, 
Social ate., to be carried on in close co- 

ration with zoverments and local communities. 


inat tne meinbers or the Should recommend to 
their soards at home that a thoroughly representative 
Lilet of persons of iniluence in america should institute 
luGationalL , of co-operation between existing 


inat this committee, now being formed, qa hoig meeting 


at vonstan 1tinio ple in November 1924 iS complete the con- 
piling of a report concerning neeik id possibilities of 


educational work. 
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Should oe ot an international 


Bayard Dodge, vhairman, 
Darclay achesgon, secretary. 
WISS adams. 
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PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


Dear Friend ‘ 4 

The under ai gne 4 committee hes been appointed to convey 
the cordial greetings and sympathy of the representatives of 
Near Zast Colleges assembled in conference in Beirut April 10th 
to 15th, 1924. 

We regret greatly the interruption of your work and are 
reminded of the splendid achievemnts of our sister institutions 
now closed. 78 should have been glad of your association in 
this siiiiliass and trust that the plans for conserving and 
‘gontinuing the contribution of your work to our common aim 


may be richly successful. 
Praternally yours, 


GEORGE 8. WHITE 
CASS ARTHUR REED 


College of Harpout, 
U/o 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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To our feilow-citizens at houe: 


Ja, the urcersipned , 
of the instituvions 


C3 


civizens, messers of the fasulti3s cr staffs 
the Near East Collece Association 

aathough living ouside or the United States and 

therefore being unable to vote, nuvertieless vith the keenest | 


invorest every reve of our Awericar sovernient. Our contacts with foreign 


neoples and the very fuct ox our Cistance the United States give us 
a perspective unclouded by the muuberleecs dorestic issues cf tic day. 
Thereforg .e feel it tu be our duty as arerican cltizens to expiess our 
convictions on a certuin recent decision of the American ,overiment 
which is interhatioaal in its sijnificauce. 
1. We bclieve that the reeent bill passed by Congress and oy 
President Goclidgc, providing for the construction of 15 now cruisers, 
a is amistake, and that such lesislative stops should be taken as to 
rrevent its proevisicns from veing carriod out. 
. a. specially just aftcr the signing of the Kellogg Fact any 
@ increase of ermuiont iniplics distrust of other nations, 
internrcted by thon, and therufcre increases the 
| likcliheod of war. Worsc than most measurus of “"nationel 
dufcneo", this particular naval bill scans to distrust 
‘ross Britain with whouw in rcecnt ycars Amcrica has cooperated 
itt on the rest of the workd. 
Ths Gruiser Pill gives te tho international 
race, the fundrucntai propesition of which--nancly, 
that “cur™ country rust huve the strougust 
tullasicus DLuceus. it is used by militarists of all nutions: 
‘our", thon, tisans "cach and every™--that is, each and evory 
| counory must have the stronzest dufvunses! Pilincg-up of arma- 
| Leones, vesidus tax-payers of cvury nation now, 
Wer Iincvitasic in the future as modurn history demonstrates. 
act tonds to destroy thi opportunity of the United States 
a to load the world, nuch of which still idvalizes “Adncrica®, 
q | vO a purmanont puace vaccd on mutual solf-ruspecet, not on the 
Yelivvy that further disuimeaucit by lutcernational agrsuncnt should 
sought at the carlicst opportunity dy the Unitud Siatus. 
wo Dvlicve that the United Status should now actually reduce hor own 
navil military power as-cn cxample to the world, be¢ausc she is | | 
ina posivion, cmon: the nations, cf coiparative cconcaic 
Cisintbercst.c intcrnotional Durposes, and tioral liacershiy. 


Siiyrna, at Roburt Colluge, Conetantinepls, Turkey, and at the 

S0fla Amcrican Schocls, 
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Paul S. Cleland 
Robert Shelby Darbishire 


Katharine 3S. Pearce | 
Mildred E. Ryan 
Izetta Winter Robb 
Elizabeth Starr 
Margaret M. Yood 


Viole Shefer 


Lee Vroomaén 

Helen S. Vrooman 
Helen L. Lawrence 
H. Ae Maynard 
Mary W. Maynard 


Judson T. Bienle 
Joseph R. Bailer 
Frederick S. Erdman 
Marion De. Cowell 
Edward F. Wilsey 


V. Cowell 


Charles EK. Estes 
Sarah Randle Riggs 
Sydney N. Fisher 
Charles Stuart MacNeal 
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December 26, 192% 


Rev. Willian Hiram Foulkes, Snairman, 
820 Broad Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


ire Kenneth iililer, 
“ederal Sounoili of Churches, 

237 Fourth Avenue, 

jaw York, hew York. 


Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


Me. Leird Arsoher, 
151 “ifth Avenue, 
York, New York. 


raul monroe, 
achers Jollege, 
luudia University, 
YOPRK. 
Jesr Friends: 

Tne Jommittee on Ooeaperation in the Near Gast has oeen 
organized to conserve tne best elements in the relation developed 
between the vrotestant Shurches of America and the ‘astern Cchurenes 
through the activity of the Near Zast telief. It unites in tnis 
purpose some twenty different boards and socleties. It nas no 
large prosram of action but hopes to be able to facilitate the 
postgraduate study on the part of certain leaders from the “astern 
urches in America. It hopes to secure scholarships providing 
year towards such postgraduate education. 


At a meeting of the Exesutive Joumittes of this Sonmittee 
on Vosoperation in the Near fest hela on Monday of this week the 
followinzs vote wes taken: | 


theta committee.of.five members be appointed repre- 
senting the Committee on Co-operation, the Near Fast Relief 
and the Jommission on the Eastern Shurches of the Tederal 
souncil to formulete ea method of selection and the educa- 
tional requirements of csndidates for Auerican scholarships. 
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DOr. Poulkes, Chairman, Kenneth Miller, Dr. Emhardt, 
Mr. Archer and Or. Paul onroe were appointed. | 
Dr. Poulkes, who is chairman of the Sommittee on Jo-operatio 
is also the chairman of this committee and will doubtless call the | 
committee together in the near future. | | 
Yours sincerely, | 


*. %iggs. 
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“CO fatsoever pe would that men should do unio you (or unto your children if 
orphaned), even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 


August 15, 1926. 


Reve Enoch Bell, 
414 Beacon Ste, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Nr. Bell, 


We have just returned to Athens from Corinth and are en- 
closing to you an advance copy of a photograph in which we believe 
you will be interested. It is in reality a living epistle from 
the Corinthians to you. Had it not been for the assistance given 
by you and other friends, the children composing the message in 
this picture would not be living today. As an aid to memory, the 
Scripture passage referred to in the picture is copied on the back 
of the photograph. 


 Paul’s words, describing the sufferings of the martyrs 
of the First Ceutury, are strikingly applicable to the experiences 
of these children, most of whom have been driven out from the cit- 
ies and provinces mentioned by Paul. As we passed from the ruins 
of the forum and temples of Paul’s day to the playgrounds and | 
school-rooms of the orphanage in modern Corinth, we could not but 
question whether Paul in ancient Corinth had as great an opportun- 
ity for service as we have today through these snail young lives, 
potential leaders of a new and better world. | 


Numerically, however, the children in this photograph 
ere but a small part of the total life-saving, child-welfare, ed- 
ucational, and reconstruction work that is now being done on your 
behalf by the Near East Relief. During the past weeks, we have 
faced similar inspiring assemblages of Near East Relief orphans 
in Jerusalem, Nazareth, Sidon, Antilyas, and Jubeil in Palestine 
and Syria. There are cther large orphanages here in Greece, in- 
cluding one on the Island of Syra where 1,800 boys and girls are 
being given industrial training. An even larger assemblage is 
near Mount Ararat in Trans-Caucasia where more than 10,000 Armen- 
ian war orphans, "unforgettable if once seen", constitute "the 
brightest spot from the Bosphorus to the Himalayas and from the 
Persien Gulf to the Arctic Sea”. 


These children are not being pauperized. Every child 
old enough to help in housework or lift a tool has his or her 
place in the house, garden, farm, or shop organization, while 
one-half of every day is given to elementary education. The so- 
called orphanages are in reality schools with special emphasis on 
character-building and training for useful citizenship. 
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Likewise, they are not allowed to become institution- 
alized. No opportunity is lost of placing the children in homes 
or apprenticing them in the industries of the country. In Egypt 
last week, we met with representatives of 700 Armenian orphan 
girls, driven from Asia, trained for a time in our Greek orphan- 
ages, but now adopted or received into Armenian homes in Egypt. 
More than 5,000 of these older children have been placed on farms 
or in industries in Macedonia. Others are being placed in homes 
or apprenticed as rapidly as possible, and at present there are 
more children out-placed and ee in homes than there are 
in our institutions. 3 


But in a land where more than 20% of the population is 
composed of refugees, several hundred thousand of whom are still 
living in refugee camps, there is clearly a limit to the number 
of orphan children that can be absorbed in such overcrowded and 
impoverished homes. The thousands who still remain with us are 
our responsibility until they can necome a part of the social Lise. 
of the Near East. | 


We have been greatly impressed with the strategic import— 
ance not only of the life-saving work that has been done but also 
of the constructive educational work that inevitably will hav» an 
important influence upon the future of the Near East and of the 
world. 


You have had and are having an tenortant part in this— 
work, and on banat of the children we thank you. 


rely yours, 


Chairman, Trustees. 


Sin 


Genera ry. 
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These children are a part of the more than §,000 orphans under © 
the care of Near East Relief in modern Corinth alone, near the site 
of Paul’s ministry. Most of them are under 12 years of age, and are 
not only without fathers and mothers but are without country. They 
represent the seven churches of Asia that were in Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 


“For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of 
our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life: | 
) "But we had the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God 
which raiseth the dead: 

"Who delivered us from so great a death, and doth 
deliver: in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us; 
"Ye also helping tozether by prayer for us, that 

for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of eapadl 
persons thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 
-- II Corinthians l: 
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S L. BARTON J MAR 9.2. 199 CHARLES V. VICKREY | E. C. MILLER 


BCHAIRMAN 


UEL MCCREA CAVERT 
ITTEE CHAIRMEN 


N M. MOORE 
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AMERICAN OVERSEAS CORRELATION 
W. PEET 
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DVERSEAS CHURCH RELATIONS 
BERT E. SPEER > 
RELATIONS WITH MISSION BOARDS 
CH COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


SHAW 
DVENTIST, SEVENTH DAY 
HBISHOP TIRAYRE 
RMENIAN APOSTOLIC | 
. DEPOYAN 
RMENIAN EVANGELICAL 
N M. MOORE 
ORTHERN BAPTIST 
. MILLER 
HURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
R. BEACH 
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. SMITH 
HURCH OF GOD 
ESTER B. EMERSON 
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URCH ORGANIZATION CHAIRMEN 


AMUEL MCCREA CAVERT 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
SIMEON B. CHAPIN 
WORLD'S S. S. ASSOCIATION 
. EDWARD RAFFETY 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RANK G. WARD 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ANIEL A. POLING 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES 
ENNELL P. TURNER 
FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
RANKLIN D. COGSWELL 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVT. 
LOBERT P. WILDER 
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ABEL CRATTY 


YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSNS. 


ENRY A. ATKINSON 
WORLD ALLIANCE 
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DVISORY COUNCIL 

NEAR RELIEF 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION | 
HAIRMAN 

ES L. BARTON, INCORPORATED BY ACT OF CONGRESS JOHN R. VORIS 

ICE CHAIRMEN ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRETARY 
JR. NEAR EAST RELIEF 

ES |. a DIRECTOR EDUCATION AND 

Cc. EMHARDT 151 FIFTH AVENUE RELATIONSHIPS 

| CLYDE F. ARMITAGE 


NEw YORK EXECUTIVE 
MINNA MCEUEN MEYER 


RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


TELEPHONE 
ASHLAND 7480 


March 18, 1926. 


Rev. Ernest W. — 
14 Beacon St. rs 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Riggs: 


Your Committee report, as prepared for the 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting held on March 4th, is 
given you herewith. 


You will be glad to know that we had an 
excellent meeting of the Board at noon, and of the 
several committees and councils in the afternoon. 
We have received general approval of the councils 
and their function as previously explained to you. 
This in no way reduces the independence or initia- 
tive of your Committee but correlates it with the 
others and gives it representation on the Executive 
Committee of Near Hast Relief. 


We are sending you other reports closely re- 
lated to your work and a little later will send you, 
under separate cover, the Report to Congress, a pre- 
liminary copy of which was given out at the meeting. 
I hope you will anticipate its arrival and see that 
it does not make contact with the waste-basket. 


With appreciation for continuing iii 
ship and activity, 


Very yours, 
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PORT Oj" ADVISORY, coum: “PRR ON CHURCH AND INTERCAURCH 


Dr. James L. Barton, Chhirman of Council 
on Religious Education and Church Relationships, end 
tie Bxecutive Committee of Neer Hast Relief. 


I heve been asked to report for the Committee on Church . 
and Laserauures Relations. This group of representatives is reall 
not a Committee in itself out a grouping together of chéeirmen of 
officially appointed committees, each of whicn is autonomous. 

There are twentv- one such denominational committees composed of 
yersons ell of whom cre representative either geographically or by 
departments of the work of the Church involved. Most of these. iN 
representatives are netionally known within their own churches | 
and many are widely known among other denominations. It iS an 

+mDOS Ang list and represents & cross-section of the leadership of 

tae Christian Churches of the country. 


These renresenteatives are for the most part interested 
definitely in the work of Ne@ér Hast Relief or they would not nave 
been recuested to serve in this way. It is necessary however to 
inspire continuing interest on the part of these representatives. 


Their leadership means the stabilization of the cause 
of Near East Relief in the denominetions end organizations which 
they represent. Indirectly their influence is of great financial— 
(ValUc to the organization. We understand thet on their friendship 
end interest not only meén continued support but tnar we are kept 
informed of developments because we ere. expected to take a 
resvonsible yart in guiding the work of Near Hast Relief, 


I am glad to be the spokesman of this group as well &¢& 
of my own Northern Bepvist Convention Committee but the Chairmen 
have been eathenbet to write for their ovm organizations and 
astacned you will find the reports in the form in which they have _ | 
been received. | 


| I trust. that there will be general approval of the new 
plan of uniting these various committees in a general committce 
on church relationships and further releting through this 
committec to the Council on Religious Educavion and Church Re- 
lationships. Since this Council will placs then in direct touch 
with tac Executive Committee and with the Bosrd of Trustecs it wil? 
help sive to ell of these committce members & feclings of real 
péerticipation in this movement in snite of the Tact that they are 
so widely scattered. 


It he not vossible for the cheirmen of these 
various com: have @ conference during the past year. 

anpointea alt 


Leade re iw Son 


> tosentod by their chairmen or def ‘initely 
mnetos et the Bronxville Confcrence of Religious i 
conver 1924; end small repvrescutative groups of this 
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committee have mct from time to timc; all but two of tac de- 
noninational committeos heve had at least an annual Mecting; 
ttess have met in adaition. 


and small grougs of thesc committe 


£11 memocrs nave boon supplicd Bulletins ingicating 
the »srocrcses of tic wor have deen to Vise not 
only their Cheirmen but elso tne Navionei Burcéu or Near 
4096 ROLLOL) Wat Sy, gestions end @e@riticisms. 

‘Thesu comuittees are interested in sundamentval polieles. 
When their Chairmen met in Bronxville in 1924 whsv g,eve expression 
thoir eporoevei of convizmmed: solicy of construe tive work. 
they composed @ progrém of religious nurcure involving reiavionshiy 
tac rcoLisious vodies in the Necr Sast. The 
commitices will follow with keen attention tne mesting or the 
Committee on Relisious Nurture of the children and of the Committee 
on Relesionships with tne vasterm Churcnes. believe that the 
Cnalrmen of shese vérious committees renreseniving the cnurcnes of 
one will exmress themselves ana 
it »rosress is not mads in tne vromotion of the Christian Nurture 
“Pein 


a nuge task to educete 
constituencics on the need enc program or tne Mee 
committee works in the followins ménner: 


Conrerences uncer the leadership of tne dcnominationel 
advisory Committee es a agenominasion were heic. in connection with 
she National Meeting of the following cnerches during the. past yee. 
UsSene, United, Reformed, Cumberlend, 
in wmcrice., United Discinics, Protestant 

apiscopeal, Cong recacionel, Ordinarily from 

twentyv- five fifty SORE have attenaea thess con- 
Perences the £dvisory Comni-:tes, usually meeting witn these lead- 
ers, receliveG the renort of Near for the pest year end 
decidea on tne form of eniorsement to be placed vefore the Crurch 
body. 


Dresentetion hes been mace rrom the vletfor every 
one of the great netionel mosting undcr the leadership of its 
officially appointed dcnominetionel Advisory Com mittee. Ordinarily 
wne messagcs or the commicteo are printed in the official resort of 
ene Chureh body. Sneciel messazes from the Ne tional of 
Near Relicf to the denominetions ere distributed in the con- 
vention, in connection wisn the »resentetion the pletrorm. 
Neroewith Some Of messaccs” of this” kint: 

On the whole, the interest of both the denominationel 
ve srec.ter then at 
any time heretofore. The Cenominatims themselves cre year by year 
more friendly and with greeter willin ness receive the 
of Near Hest Relief their official Drogrem. 
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But one must not overestimate this friendlinegs.or count 
upon it too much. The veriors denominationc1 bocras ere extremel 
Near dast Reilef must not be classed with the so- 
called "outside appeals" which met witii some opposition in view 
of the strain unon the denominetionral leadership. It is only oy 
er arte the church leaders anc the nastors thet the work of Near 

fast Relief is essential first of all to life itself and seconé to 
she future welfere of the Neer Hest and thay it is the common task 
of all the Churches, that tunis support can be sustained. I would 
ost eernestly warn the Executive Committee to leave no stone un- 
“vrned to hold these committees in your friencly confidence. 


Waning interest of eny one of these committees surely mean ewer. 
onen doors to the appeal. 


L do not over- exegserete the velue or the work of these 
committees and of otner denominational leaders. If it were not for 
csheir cooperation with the field staff of Near Nest Relief and even 
more especially the sympathy of the local vastors, the funas for 
Keer Hest Reliet would be greatly limited. I believe that the 
churches will hole steady during the next vear. Our Committees will 
urge &n undiminished interest and Support. 

We deeply eppreciecte the work of the church press in. 
intorming our constituencies of the consvructive program. I would 
WiSi to sveaic at grecver Leng tn of the cooperation of the Sunday 
pcnools were it now thet vhe Sunday School Committee will reporv 
on the same, and similerly the Young People's Committee will report 
uvon the Young People's cooveration; but from the standpoint of 
t2e¢ Courches I woule wish to say thet were it not for the sustained 
interest of the church press, the Suncev Schools and the Young 


“eople's Societies, our church contributions would materially fall 


Ne mexe the following recommencation: 


(i) rnét the churches continue to sunvort the anveal of 
Near Mast Relief, supplying funds to sustain this 
work enc recognizing thet w 


Wwe cennor "ecucete or 
6vencelize a dead child". | 


of 2) rhat tne pastors make Near Eas Relier and a general 
in the Near fost a pert of their annyel 

progrem. This may be et the ti me of the Internationel 

Golden Rule. Day or et some other convenient period. 

It may be for en address by en outside speéxer or 

vy the pastor. 


ot 


(3 ) Thet vastors welcome conversation with Neer East 


Relief field workers as to the dest method of »re- 


senting this cause to their people. 


pastors coopereve with one enother in the local 
ch field davs énd 
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That the churches be led te recognize the missionary _ 
values of Neer Mast Relief anu whe value and necessity 
of tréining the children for leadersnip. 


Thas the members of e11 the church Advisory Committees 


&ive enthusiastic leadership for this movement in 


their own district :or state denominational bodies and 
that they adont nelpful methods mentioned in th 1€ renorts 
of the other committees of this Council. | 


Theat we anvrove of the avvointment, by the Federal Council 


and Near Hest Relief, of Dr. Peet as the friendly visitor 
to tne enurches of the Neer Hast. 


wheat we extenc,. through Dr. Pees as &@ representative of 
Neer Fast Relief uncer tne Federal Council of Churenes 


to the E:stern Churches, Orthodox, Evangelicel and | 
Catiuodlic, our -reetings, Sur best wishes and our »vrayers 


thet his mission will bring abovt e spirit of understand- 


of unity end they will be & preperation Tor 
larger reletionship in the future. We authorize the pre- 


paravion of a menoriel to this effect: to be signed Dy the 


chéeirmen of the verious church commitvees. 


(Signed) John M. Moore, 
For tne Committee on Relationshirs 
With Churches and. Inter-— 
churen 
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tiresome matter, for they have been many. 


During that time it 


REPORT OW COOPERATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NEAR EAST RELIEF: 


Friends: 


As Chairmen for four years of the Advisory Committee on 
Near East Relief appointed by the National Council, I am asked to 


report on the cooperation of Congregational Churches. — 


I do not need to say that Congregationalists are proud of 
the work of Near Hast Relief and fecl that they have had a very big 
share in it from the very bezinnins. They especially prize the . 
leadership of Dr. Barton who as President of the Board of Trustees 
has been a dominant figure from the very first. To call the roll of 
all the Congregational missionaries and other church leaders who 
have had an imvortant place in the Near Hast Relief work would be a 
I think however that we 
can point to the work of Dr. W. W. Peet, who for so many years was 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee overseas, without casting 
a shadow upon anyone else. And we are glad to know that this 
veteran in the service is still to render a large and important 
service to Near Fast Relief. | 


The Congregational Churches have been very generous sup- 
porters of Near East Relief and they should have as intelligent an 
interest in it as the churches of any other communion. fTheir long 
time interest in the Near Hast makes them at once both more sympa- 
thetic and more critical than most churchmen are. 


Our Conzregational Committce has been in existence now. 
Since the summer of 1921 when the WNationsl Council meeting in Los 
Angeles, appointed a Committee on Cooperation. This, I believe, 
was the first active advisory committee officially appointed by a 
national church body and a prophet in this work for since then . 
practically every major denomination has appointed an official 
cooperating committee. 


To this Committee was entrusted the work for four years. 

sent an annual letter to all the churches” and 

communication to the State Conventions and District Associations 
and displayed its interest in other ways. It was the host to a large 
conference of very représentative men and women at.a_breakfast 
conference in Washington in connection with the meeting of fhe 
National Council. Its reports appeared in the official Grey Book and 
of the Conventions at Sprinsfield in 23 and at Washington in 25 and 
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its ehairman gave statements from the platform. 


Under the new organization of Comnissions, this special 
cause was entrusted to the Commission on Iiissions and the Executive 
Committee upon the suesestion of the undersigned requested Dr. 
Sharles Emerson of Detroit, to be chairman of a special Committee 
on Near.East Relief. Dr. Emerson has been in the Near East recentl: 
and has evinced a deep and telling intesestin the Near East. 


Wnile one cannot prophesy, I believe that the Congresa- 
tional Churches will support the work of Near East Reiief as long a: 
the children are depenitent upon this organization. Qur churches 
realize that there are many phases ot the Near East Relief work the 
have very largely been stimulated oy either the Congregational 
‘‘issionaries or by the graduates of Congregational Schools. When 
we are told that most of the teachers in Kear Hast Relief are 
crvaduates of American schools in the Near East, we have a justifieor 
feeling of pride. 


I regret that I cannot be present at the meeting of the 
Trustees on the 4th. Dx. Emerson is expecting to meet the members 
of our newly appointed committee in conference on Near East Relief 
at the earliest possible cpnortunity. 


Yery sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CIARENCE H. “‘ILSON, 
For the Committee. 
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“MINUTES OF CONFSRINCE_ON REDLICIOUS ZDUC..2ION 


BY Near CHURCH ROPR: a0 


AND AMERICAN AG WORKING IN THe } BAR 
— 
YORK. - 8, 1926, 


Mieeting called to order by Dr. Lendes. 


Prayer by Rev. Germenos Kazakos. 


Dr. Landes was made Chairman of ‘the meeting shir. Armitage 


secretary. 


Those present and their representative cepecity are. list- 
ed. on at pacned skeet 


Mr. Vickrey voiced 2 welcome to the gétnhering. 


The Chairman stated thet the meeting was called unter 
the ausvices of tie World's sun ay School Association ana Near 
mast Relief to consider the need for Suncey School materials for 
mtnue orphans:.in the care of Neer Bast Relief, tor those being taught 
min the camos by the World's SURGE 200 Associes: on, ana 
mpossible use by the Ortnodox and Evangelical netive churches over- 
mseas anc their nationals elsewhere, end to Giscuss the ind of. 
materials and the method of ANG vhnem and promoting their 


ar 


yt 
muse. He saicé many reouestse nad come Trom o 
Ge 3 


erseas botn from 
American azencies ene from native church 1 


or sucn materials. 


Vinson snowed victures »vresentinge tae 


4 | 
@ education work being done in the Near Zast by several agencies. 
My. Voris stated the present training program of Neer 
Zast Relief oversees, the emmohasis on relisiocus education, the co- 
operation of the Bastern churches in this work, their aesire ror 
Similer work in their own churches, their desire for cooperation 
with Western Christian: 


Bnity, the severe conferences he nes had with 
recognized religious educztors and missionerv officials in this 
country concerning it, end tlhe necessitv for close cooveration by 


all American agencies overgting in the Meer Mast. 


Dr. Mever exnlcined the puryose anc methods of the work 
being done br the Joint Committee on ifeshods end Meterieis for 
néligious sducation in Foreizn the nossibtle 
vhat this Joint Committee might make to the work under consiGercticr 
nere. The cesire of netive leaders overseas to have such 
Iir. Wilson, in sdcition to the mention of ¢his by Dr. Lencdes end 
Voris in their statements. 


hir presented the blessing auncd.love o 
Tirayre wno is aeeply interested in tne »vurvose of 
but too ill to ettend. The secretary wes astzed 40 8 


Archos S 
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Archbishop a wire conveying our anvrecietion end our hope for 
his speedy recovery. 


Mr. Kazaxos, Dr. Smherdt, and Meyer pointed out the 
necessity of preparing meteriel thet will be in harmony with the 
desires of the native chureh leacers. ir. Kezeakos mentioned the 
Gesirebility of cooperetion with the Minister of Ecucétion in 

Greece and his representatives 1 nm the: Public Schools tere. 


Frecuent mention was made of the selested Scripture 
cadings of the native churches with the thought thet these might 
furnish & vossible basis for some of tne lessons. 


Mr. Micheelides urged thet we mete us e of the educetional 
principle now well recognized in America, namely, let the chila | 
in some measure determine his lesson metericl end builc it rétner 
than give the child teacher- centered materia! nrepered in an 
american 


The Jolnt Committee ate not urge the use of any >reseni 
Americen tions es srch, but stands ready to its exnert 
advice in the oz wha woulda be best adanted to the 
purpose. | 


was moved bv Mr. Voris tnet a Sunday School Lesson 
Committee be created, including: 


she present sub-committee of the Joint Committee, 
nemely, Dr. Meyer, Dr. North and Dr. Winchester, 
together with Dr. Gates, a representative each for 
sne Armenian Apostolic Churen, the Armenian © 
avengelicel Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
the Syrien Caurch, elso Mr. Zenian, Mr. Hagopian, 
ang Mr. Micheeclides 


tnis committee to take the initial stevs in cetermining whet would 
be the best material and to report back to another meeting of the 
vresent group; the sub-committee of tne Joint Committee to de- 
Signate the Chairmen of this groun; and the committee to have 
power to add to its members or cell on any one in the nresent 
group for counsel. | | 


Motion seconted by Dr. Sanders. 


A-cuestion wes raisec by Mr. Colton, are funds available 
for this work? The resly from Mr. Voris was thet not-mth- wes 
available, he hoped that the Committee coulda wor’: with but little 

xpense aside from the executive hel) wh&t.can be giver ov Neer 
Rest Relief and the VYorlda's sassocicsion, yev will 
see that what funds really are necesséry «re évaileble for the 
initial | 


The motion wes voted unénimously. 
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RELATIONSHI2S ON PRORLILS 


The meeting nex ct considered relationships on sencrel 
orobvlems, with Nicol in tne chair. 


The opening statement was made by Dr. Hmnearct, who 
urged the need for cooperation emong the severe! ageicies working 
in the Neeér East both native and 


The members of the conference renresentin, orgénizations 
orier Ly pr sented the work tieir organizations cre doing in tne 
Near Hest. Nearly everyone staved thet his groun is in hearty 


accord with the desire close cooperavion amon, Christian 
‘ageneles that work overseas. | | 


n Committee. 
on Correletion be crested including revresentetives of: 


The Protvestant Episcopal. Netionel Council, the 
? 


“Noreign Board, the American Board or Commissioners 
ior Foreign liissions Foreign .ilssions CAS 


the YeW.CeA., Counelil of Caurches, tae World Alliance, 

the £nericen Bible poclevy, the Worlé's Christién sndeavor Union, 
the World's Sunda £SSOciation, ena Near west Relies; 

with Dr. Emhnarct of the Protestant Eniscoval Church as 
this commit vee to serve in an 2dvisory to th 

Lessons Comaittee ana to tne several agencies interested. 


Movion voted unenimously. 


i. 


6b wes voted thet the Continuz.tion Committee on 
Correl=tion be emnowerec to ve-convene the larger srovy on call 
or Dr. Emnerct and the Secretery. 


[tv was: voved tnet a copy of She minutes ¢o to each person 


Lv Was tO 


Dv. Shnerdt cisthissed the meeving with 
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MINUTES OF COMMITTES ON 


SUNDZY SCEOOL LeasSSONS IN THe . 


10:50 A.M. February PA, 1926. Ave.,New York. 
PR&siNr: Bedros Hagopian M. Kaleicajian M. North 
Divan Germénos Kerakos B.S. Winchester. 
Levon N. Zenien  $G. P. Micnaelices 


Dr. Winchester in the chair acted as Cheirman; 
raver WES by. Sric iH. North. 


Consiceretion was siven to meny factors arfecting the 
prospective courses , upon whic the following was tne consensus 
of oDdinion: | 


1. Languages; The mejor languege grouys for which the 
courses Stiould be plennead ere the Armenian end the Greek; 
adancvations to othere (or rans letions) mey be as neeg. 


opporsuniuyv appeer. 


2. Institutional reletionshinvs: On the whole the fact that 

yvart of the constituency wiiena will use shese lessons is in 

Near Fast Relief or in relies camps; vert in 

cnurch schools of the no onal enurches Goes. not weerent sneping 


$i 
different courses for these different grovos. Note wes taken of 


tne neea for recognizing 
snaping the illus tr ative 


e Gitferinge navional round in 
nd extre-Biblical moverlel gm the 


4. Teaching agencies: Although there ere variavions in th 


experience end of t teachers using these courses, it was 
recognized tunet on the whole these verictions may be overlooked 
in Gesigning the covrses Phe veackers would be Likely to have 


feirly gooa fectuel kn rec. ge of Biblical history and in meny in- 
stances ex in veacning school Sub fects, but the lesson 
nelps shoulda be aesignec n lmply to give the teacher materiel 
but also to guide the teacner bne cirection of improveient and 
increaseG It shnovlc be assumed thet the teacner hes hed 
Little treéining, in tne veacnings of religion. 


4. Lge grouys: Courses besed on veer by vear grading aud 
fully developed groun erecing seem et present too elivorate to 
~roduce and use. The pest for tne first sten would seen to 


be lesson courses for the following grouns: 


Younger CniiGren, ve Cistinctly upre-adolescent , 


B. Olcer she first nalf of ecolescence, age- 


renge-e roximeteiv’ 10,11,12,- ene 


Youn, Peoples, in the letter of adolescence, 


Go 


4 
i 


It w that neevious religious training or leck 
of it woula ode e en into account by the Seechers in formin: the 
e@lasses anc that the classes would not consist (in méeny cases) 
of pa tas covering the whde age-range, the teecher could adapt 
tue use of the lesson to tne Sarticuler erou, or class. In the 
case of the course for "Youtn and Young People", it was felt thet 
the course shovld be plenned for the first yeér to meet the needs 
of pupils just gradueted from or soon to graduete from the orovhan- 

ages. Later courses ‘snoulé nrovide if »ossible for more 
| 


Decision thet. a four-year cycle of lessons for each age 
group Shovlc be 2repared was not reached but it was agreed that, 
if possible, she courses vresent contemplated Should de shaved 
so that ti:e “fix rst vear's work covld either stance 4s & senerate 


course or Dart of evc le, 


| lt wes fully recosznized thes not only is the counsel 
of leaders at vor et the Near East needed uvon the first yeer's 
Outlines, but wnat aver only after use of tuis material for a. 
time coulc & »rogréem of Lurther development be wiselv shapec. 


oe sanction tor Use of Courses: It was agreec tnet the 
function of this Committee was to »revere tne best courses possible 
and tnet sgnetion for tnueir use in the churches, camps, anc 
orphanages ictber for the Comaistee ou Correlation to work out 
Witn tne authorities: in each case. | 


For turtiier wor’: the followin; plan of »rocedure was 
edovted: 


Three sub-comuittees were - 


On Course for Young. Children; 8B. §. Winehes ter, 


Be Zenian, dom 2. senides. 


1 Course for Oléer Cnildren; =£.H. North, BeGros Ea, 


On Course ior -Youcn enc Youns Hy 


Gere. nos “te 


sub-comaictee is to drast eae statement os tne aims 
of course, t.ie as vf the pupils which should ve dealt 
With, end such other voints as may de indiceted in a memorandum 


So be shaved by Dr. Winchester for the use of «11 comnittees, the 
memoranaum to contein references to metter in voint which would be 
the.sub-comaittees are fo mest 

next week anc. as fer es xossible be ready to revort the week folliow- 
ing +0. tne whole coinmittee which will then complete these state- 
ments for tue tiree courses andi shave tne next steps in the work. 


The Committee adjourned at 1°:50. 


(Signed) SRIC M. NORTE 
Clerk of Leéting. 
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To tne Boera of Grustéees or. Near est Reliet: 


Under tne of orgenizé sion, tie Comalttec on 
2éligiows Nurture is éistinct from theCommiztees on Reletionshir: 
with pmericen Sunday Senools Committec on Rélétion- 
Wi th Sastern Churches, although its wort is closely connecucd 
with these other comnittecs ‘end correlated with them. The members 
of the Committee on pun day School Relaétionshivs are ex officio 
members of the Committce on Nurture . 


The lerger committee existing before the resent committec 
met in onmmuatiue with the Bronxville Conference of Religious | 
Leaaers in 1924. The action of this committee eat they tine is 
fully set forth in-tne printed leeflet bouna herewith entitled 
"Bronxville Conference Relizsious Leaders". 


The Cheirman end the Secre bEry of this Committee, as well 


és its other members , heve been in vitel touch with the develonnem 
ot the 2rozrem of Religious Nurture and have given it their advice 
end. aid. 


Contéerences in reference to this problem were neld in 
connection with the meetings of the World Sunday School Associé..ion 


Glasgow followin; earlicr conferences nere in America. 


Dr. Smherdt, of the Netional Eviscoval- Council, end 

Dr. Venee of the Southern Presbyterian Church, representing the 
progrém of Religious Nurture, visited all the areas in which Neer 
fost Relief hes been working “ene assisted in interpreting both 

the Near Bast Relief? starr and to the revresentatives of the in- 
churches tne policy and the program of Near Mast Reliez. 
Ythers likewise have hed their share in this inter»vretation, in- 
cluding Bishonv Cannon, IY. Cevert,Mr. George Stewert, Drs. Burnhem 
end of tac Disciples Church the of fais Committce 

end mény others. All seem to agree thet the religious instruction 
receivea by the chi laren in whe ses is crediseble end 
stfecti-re considcring the circumstances under wnich this instruct Lon 
15 now Tada ell a that tnere is still much 

to be done: end the time is now ripe ior che crection. of &@ con- 
Of own churcr ant thetof Western Churen-tife-in 
such manner as to meke them more loye.t So tasir own church and et 
tie seme time to sive to trem the cthiceal ena social iieals 
in tne O¢cidental chureics., 


We heve given cere?ul attention to kx. Voris' renort end 
529 its recomuicndstions enc on the whole we anovrove his sincings, 


4 


the most imvortent. wnaieh eve ineluded in our recommende tions 
b C low 


LS © we eve deevly interesved in the whole 
sroblom of She nurture of the children, including, worship end the 
onpnortunities eiforded the children for ethnical ez coression, as well 
Sacer tre inin: The firsts advence steno hes been to Sot 
noving to discover ane arren lesson mate sriel of a simple order 
ppl hye be use@ either in Sebbeth schools or in week dav religious 
instruction. The account of this development, together with TLE 

is “of eeencies intcrestcad in its progress, is given nerewith. 


We the es leid down by Near East Reliof 
eg expressed in the repore of the committee on Overseas Cnurc:: 
N@lavions, of worcing with incigenons churenes. 


Ye believe the in.orcder to become leacers, must 
out into church thet is reccive them and into which 
are Coc tO £0. 


0 Licy of working with Ovner . 
In Tne nov only in the creation of 
lesson inc-terical, out elso in otner vlans of roligious nurture. 


We ofrer the following recommendations; 


 #l: We recommen. that religious educetion be given a 
Jicee in tne Neer Relior progrem tne necd and the 
justifies. urge thet eadec ave provision be mace 
for this program end there de a ition thet the »roblen 
18 too Cifficult to be acalt with lightly or merely és local 


Nocr Sast Relief officials may aetermino . 


We recomend sutnorizetion OF a definite policy 


oF expansion of che vro; rem of Religious es lar as is 
necessary to mest the needs ind in so fircs it is aceeptedle to 
tac Locertaip of the tive churches end of the orphanages involved. 


~ 


wo: We recomaend thet Near Zest Relief, working with the 


Other c.gencles intcrested in rcligious educction in the Necr cst, 
plan @ vrosrem of religious nurture which will hive the cvvrovel 
of tne leaders o1 the indigenous churehes in the Netr Best. 


We recommend authorization of « sufficient budgst 
LO. COver igious eauectioncl Leecersnip Tor wns in 
"Greece in S*ric anc Such immedicte educational meatcrizis cs 
cre necessiry including: | 


Senool TSeseons 
Of reaver 
Books of . 


We woulée the 
volisious ione.1l lesders 


utoorizetion of pre 
hin, securins such le 
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wnere possible from the zmerigans residing now in the Near Bast or 
from the teaching vorce orf Near Bast Relier We believe, however, 
thet. shere should be a General Director or Reli igious Zucetion in 
Syria and in telestine and another in Greece. These siould be 
Americans, Associated with them there might reasonably be in Syria 
an assistant or an associate director who should be &n armenién, 
end in Greece as assistant director who should have cnarge or 
Armenian work and en assistant native Greek for the Greek work. 

Te further recommend wherever it is feasible designeting in eacn 
orphanage center some one verson to be responsiole tor religious 
~—edueation. 


76: We recommend the avpointment of representative 
advisory Committces on Religious Educesion in the Syrién area and 
in the Greex area.to work under une direction of the Near fast 
Director, but to be related for »yrogram to the New Yorx Office 
These committees would be a part of the General Overseas: Advisory 
Committee on Religious and Cnurch Relavionships. these 
committees, which shovid represent the native Orthodox Evangelical 
— Catholic churches, és well as American agencies with worers 

1 the Near ast, snoulc take the leacershi» in the Duilding of a 
of relisious education thet will héve the avaroval and 
cooperétion of the native churches as well es oo the Neer Hast 
autiorities. 


We avpend tn a fiinute of vne Meeting or the re- 
oresentatives of Near heencies tor ths nurpose of 
Getermining unon a for the creation religious educe tional . 
material to be used orimérily in Necr Mest Relief ornhnanages. We 
elso aposcna the names of the agencies cooperating in such an en- 
deavor. It snould be understood that these agencies interested 
Similerly in the development of lesson material tor vheir ovn work. 


We rcocommend wherever possible that the World's Sunday 
Scuool Association have & recognizec ~lace in the roliziouc 
educetion orgcanizéetion of Near East Relie?. Mey your committee 
Say finally tnet it:.belioves thet a prosream of relig-ous educetion 
tor these chileren is desired by tue churches and Sunda: Schools of 
America which support Neer ast ana tnet tie best possible 
educetional propageands, centering as it must.in the saving of lize, 
culminetes in the enrichment of life ana its tréininge gor Service. 
We believe thet the moss adecvete eiproach to the Neer Test yroblem 
isa religious educetionel It opens uv a rew Pield not 
vet discovered or ccvelonea o> tne ancient churches in the Near 


Zast. Tt is americe's potenvial contrivucion vo them. The 
way 13s now Lor Ve thet should de 
eiven. 


(Sinened) HE RY & MEYER. 
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Notes: 1. Mr. Voris's unabridged report on Relisious iducation is 
available to those desiring it form). 


e. The record of the first steps taken to prepare special 
lesson material is bound in this document with Reporv ot. 


$3. See Section VIII, paragraph 3, of Mr. Archer's report fox 


further statements “voeeess the overseas program of in- 
struction. 
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REPORT OF THS RELIGIOUS PRESS COMMITTIS 


For Near Hast Relief and its Trustees: 


The Near Hast Relief records with appreciation the splendid 
cooperation received from the editors of the Religious Press. In t'. 
words of the General Secretary, "This cooperation has meant to the 
treasury of the organization and to the welfere of the orphanage 


childven overseas tne equivalent of checks written in large denomi- 
nations." 


During tne past year there have been furnished to the various 


Cras it and Sunday School publications approximately 300 cuts, and 91) 
snotograpns. | 


In addition, readers have been kept in touch with the activ’ 
and accomplishments of the organization through: 
i. General news items. 
6. opecial articles - written usually by workérs in the 
religious field who have visited the orphanages overseas. 
tditorials 
» as Tor example, a Day story used widel- 
» ine promotion of the observance of Golden Rule Sunday. 


Gs 


For tne past two years the Interdenominational Young Peo 
Commission Christian undeavor Society has selected one topic of 
for a Near Relicf interpretation. ‘Writers who prepare t 
Lopies or notes for Church papers have availed themselves of mavevirl 
furnished by Near Hast Relief and editors have called attention to ft 
Lact that supplementary materials for leaders would be sent on revues 


The Sunday school Publications without exeeption, have give: 
large space to the appeal for the needy ‘ ehildren of Bible Lands, and 
editors have been ‘rind enougn to say that the stories and pictures 
supplied to by Near Relief have enriched their publicatio-jis 


at: the recent page bos of editors of religious journais, 

Detroit, General Secretary Vickrey was present and conveyed the ver, 
real appreciation of the Board of Trustees of Near stast Relief for t 
nelpful eooperation. in.charge.of.the.Churca -papc 


It is our belief that this generous helpfulness will continue to be 
manifested as long as the need continues. 


(Signed) PAUL S. L#INBACH 


Cnairman 
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REPORT OF COMIITTER ON CORRELATION NEAR EAST ACENCIES 


‘To The Board of Trustees of Near East Relief: 


The Committee on Correlation consists of the following 


representatives of. american Christian Agencies having work in the 
Near ast: 


Chairman -. Rev. W. New York. 
Amex ‘ican Board, Bost Rev. vames L. Barton or 
Rev. Riges, Boston | 
Presbyterian Foreicn Mission Boé ra - Dr. Robert E. speer 
or Rev. James H. Nicol, New York. | 
Federal Council of Churches, Commission on Eastern Churches 
Bishop Charlies H. Brent, Buifalo, or 
Rev. George RK. Monts eomery, Stamford, Conn. 
World's Sunday School Association - William G. landes, 
New York. 
Young Men's Christian Association - E. T. Colton or 
Arthur Newell, New York. | 
Young Women's Christian Association - Miss Mabel Cratty 
or Mrs. Elizabeth Boies Cotton, New York. 
Foreign. Missions Conference - Rev. John W. Wood, or 
nev, Fennell .. 
Near Bast Relief - Charles V. Vickrey or John R. Voris, 
New York. : 
Bivde Society Kev, Arthur M.: Ryan, New York. 
World Alliance - Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, or 
Rev. Frederick Lynch, New York. . 
World's Christian Hndeavor Union - Rev. Deniel A.: Polling, 
New York, or HE. Ps Gates, Boston. | 
The Greek Orthodox Church - esensative of 
AT Alexander, New York, 
Armenian Apostolic Church - Representative of the Primate, 


Boston. 
Armenian Evangelical Church - Rev. Jd. ™,. Depoyan, 
Brooklyn. 


This Committee on Correlation is not a committee of 
Near tast Relief but is a continuation comuittee apnointed by the 


conirerence of agencies workins in tue “eur East at meeting on 
February 8th, and its continuance is sudject to a further conference 
of all ag sencies to be cailed oy this committee. Sinee Near East 
Relief however, was about to appoint committee, and since 

it is the cesire of this Committee on Correlavion to act &s an 
Advisory Committee to any of the organizations interested in the 
Near an Advisory Committee of 

Near bast Relief when desired. 
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We believe the Near pare Relic: necds tie assistance of 


ell other American Christian ncies working in the Neer Hast, 


first of all in the building of Lvs nhs of Curistien. nurture Tor 


its children and then in tne larger sense in its relationship to 


is 


the vermanent agencies working in the Nocr west. We welcome whe. 


opportunit: of representing our verious organizations, to co- 


oneratve with Neer Hast. Relief in its work with children by working 


in a < embined effort for the cere of these children as well és 


others Avhom Americén agents can be of service. The chief problen 
in the Near East «t the present time as fér as America 1s concern- 
ed,centres eround the care of these children. This however is not 
Le sole vroblem. The needs of the older chilarea graduated Troia 


Sest #eiier ornnanages must be faced. Gnly by a combine tion 
ne efforts of all interested azencies. can there be created any 


yrogran of development or suvervision. 


This committee hes read the report of tne Committee on 


OF. 


Religious Nurture end ofr the Committee on ote Church Reletion- 


snip enc 1t anvroves both renorts and males them its own. fhe 
Committee is especially intcreste ec, at the present nour, in the 
creation oz lesson meterials which cén be used not only “by Near 
ast Relief for its children but, coneceivebly, by tne vérious 
easencies in the Neer west and indeed we hove also by many of 
churches of the sestern Orthodox and armenian fein. 


rhe Commiztce believes that the time is for & Uni 


aproach to problem. Hech organize sion hes its own work 
which it mast ertorm unneimered. It would se a each 


organization with tne other organizations interested 
tne sest on common problems end all: make united 
vnat we can hove for soluivion. | 


We are only In orimary sv 
action with resvect to the Bact. We ad End wish es a 


sroup of thnoss interested in the probiems of the Near Bast thet 
we a10 in moving toward the solution of this partion 
recognize tne :reat 


ve trust that the Neer Hast Relie? itself? will 
obligetion es well @s opvortunity of furnishin; in the »versons 


eces of this cooperative 


b.1e 


une children in the Near Hest orvnanages the future leadership of 


Neer East. 


1 - We recommend tnet Near Hest Reliei mntinue to work With 
other Christien agencies working in the Near Hast and in it 
own. work tere Lugs encies into UT 


~cooperete With them in thelr work since it &Sks tHe’ to- 
operéetion of Neer Best Relief in treir 


tO 


- recommcent™ thes tie 
full support to a constructive »vrogram of Neer wast Relief. 
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We Recomiscnéd thet there be formed eventuelly a Leger BOE ra 
represcnting nov ripen vne &Sencies working now in tne Neér 
Dut aiso relisisu 1 2encies in .merica of 
those ehnurches anc now with Near hast 
Ond throuc: tae Necr Beat ior Lrirst time 
brouzat in contact With work in whe Nse 
This Comnittee on Corrélesion is interested in the very 
practices l adevelonment aeiinite sive Hlans overseas, 
such as the Sundey School lcstons thet heve already been referred 
tO 8nd the care of vie olcer boys anc girls. It is interested in 
the of Curistian Agsoclecvions ana ox Youngs Peopie's 
SOcLeties end in the builcings or Sunecy Sehool work. tneir 
incéntion not to interfere in cues tions touching fundamental re- 
letionships of faith and: oraer, as it works by indirection 
trough tne comaissign for enc. Order and Universal conrerence 
On and Work, nor any intension to emnhesize the friendly 
lavionship between the Western Cnurcnes and Hastern 
xcept as it works with or G.ic commission on nestern 
Churches tie Mederec 1 Couneil of Churches. 


4.=— We recommena tnat the uclEes work together in discovering 
funds to accomdolish the work that must be done by united eiforts 
and to sunozlement wor: ror religieus ¢ thet is now 
contemplated dy some of” 
Near 


nds 


Une incivicuei egencies. . We urge 
O use 1ts best ciforts in a@iscoverine such 


- We recoimenc that. the L068 involvsd urce tneir 
stituencies to coutinne the sugport of Near Zest Relief since 
the constructive pro. | of the suture resis upon susteinin,, 

the lives ana cheracter the children, 


- Ye urge tnat. tuere bse gsneval syurve: of the need alone 
roligious enc etvuical lines in the Necr Hest end thet this 
Survey uncer Tie Givecvion oF end controlled dv tris verious 
in the.Neer est. 


vorreletion Comniptee 
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REPORT OF COMIITTESS ON RELATIONS WITH EASTERN CHURCHES 


To Dr. Barton, Chairman of the 
Aavisory Council on Religious Hducation 
and Church Relationships, 
and to the 
Executive Committee of Near Hast Relie?: 


Your Committee on Relations with Soatens Churches has 
been but recently formed and there has been no opportunity for a 
formal meeting of the American section. ‘he Overseas sections, - 
in Greece, Palestine and Syria and Constantinople are but in the 
processof formation, etters having been sent to a few persons in 
each place inviting them to membership. 


However, while there has been no meeting, there have 
been conferences wh lich are tantamount to the meeting of sections 


of the committee and there have been developments which have been 
both clear and interesting. : 


Tne policy of Near Bast Relief has been to bring the 
oht ldven up in the faith of their fatners. By this is meant giving 
opportunity to the churches into which the children were born to 
furnish the religious worship and instruction for the children. 
This policy had the endorsenent of the Bronxville Conference of 
Church leaders in October 1924, and it has been widely stated in 
literature, articles and in addresses to church assemblies with a 
tacit consent. | 


This your committee views with gratitude, for it has 
meant that a policy of relationship With Hastern Orthodox and 
Catholic as well as with Evangelical Churches, has had for the 

first time a widespread £up Uiturcnes or america. 


The Committee not having been responsible for this 
development can tho more cnthusiasticaily state 3a approval of 
tuis course as being fair, wise and statesmanlik Wair, -~ because 
an unfair advantage would ve taken of the tiie if provision 
were not made for their own churches to sii the opportunity to 
train them. Wise, ="because it has prevented the charge of prose= 
lytism. Statesmanlike, - because it has opened to the churches or 
America anew friendly approach to astern religious life. 


It has given tc the churches of Amcrica a better idea of 
the churches of the Hast ana has arvousea a sympatny and a begining 
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of an understanding of them. For most of the American churenes 
this has been a new point of view and a new interest. It has 

given to the Kastern Churches a nev te Separt. of American Christi- 
anity. Te quote trom Dr. Macfarland's report 


"Phis is the oeceasion to speax warnly of the splendid 
ervice of the Near Hast Relief in creating and developing feelings 
of sympa thy and fraternity vetween the Taste 3rn Churenes and our 
own. 
These Bastern Shurch leaders have been greatly touched 
oy America's sencrosity and interest, and by the fact that their 
young leadership nas veon savee through Ameri: can philanthropy. 


This natural attitude of friently gratitude has been 
strengnenead by the conscious effort cn the part of Near Mast Relie? 
to seek ccoperation. The various visits of Mr. Vickrey, the trieniil... 
and sympathetic attitude of Me. Acheson, and the similarly wise anu 
friendly relationship of Captain Yarrow in tne Caucasus, of his 
successor, Mr. Beach, of iir. Jaquith in Constantinople and Greece, 
Myr. Fowle. in Syria, as woil as Mr. Blatchford in Jerusalem, have 
.Losterec these relations. In the sptcial friendly visits 
Lor this purpose of Dr. umnardt, Dr. ‘Vance, Bishcp Cannon, Mr. Caveri 
ir, Stewart and lir. Voris on the question of the nurture of the 
children has had tne effect of developing an understanding and a 
readiness for active cooperation. his nas been further strengiz- 
ened by visits of Bishop’ Rogers (then Dean Rogers), Dr. Zmerson, 

Dr. A. & Cory and Dr. Burnham, ir. E. T. Colton, and to a lesser 
degree by many passing visitors... 


Simultaneous with this progress in interest on the part 
of Near Hast Relief there has vcen a development of & similar poli- 
ey on the part of the Feferal Council of Churches, which, through . 
its Commission on Hastern Churches, of which Bishop Brent is chair- 
man, is extending tne risht hana of fellowship tc the Eastern 
Churches. tne Comnittee feels that approaching visit of the joint 
representative of the Federal Council anc Near East Relief, Dr. wW. 
W. Peet, will vear fruits in the LUTULe. 


The World's Sundey School Assoc tation iikewtae has been 
recently aeveloping policy of coonération with the tastern 
Churches in Greece, Syria and tgypt. 


The Young Mien's Christian Association has the most | 
friendly relationships. It is a pioneer in tae policy of working 
with Mastern Churehss. 


Roth the American Congregational and Presbyterian Boards, 
ae conmitted to the ideal policy of cooperation with the 
stern Churches, nave becn finding new -ways-oz-approach, waiile the 
Sekektinns Church, always with a close relationsnip, nas assigned 
some men to this ‘work. All three of these Communions have been 
slad to work together in the care and trainings of tne children of 
Near East Relief in relationsnip with the sastern Churches. 
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Conferences were held last winter in Constantinople; 
Beirut and Jerusalem, and individual conferences in Ztchmiadzin. 
Tabriz, Athens and Cairo. All the conferences were most representa- 
tive of the various Hastern Orthodox communions, no branch of the 
church failing to sent representatives. Also mission and education. 
representatives were present. The willingness of those who were 
interested to cooperate was clearly shown and the possibility of the 
creation of Advisory Committces. A list of these conferences and 
interviews with prelates is found in the report. of Mr. Voris, as 
well as further points on Hastern Chureh 


| Relations with Catholics: Near zsast Relie? has repre- 
sented itself rigntly as embracing all the church groups in America 
Withous sectarianism. Overseas it has worked with all. For the most 
part Catholic children have been placed in Catholic orphanases. In 
Syria one orphanage is entirely of sp an children under Catholic 
leadership. Thus there has been no pros elytism. Near wast Relief 
has worked with the local authorities in makins provision for re-. 
ligious instruction of Catholic children. | 


Evangelical Churches: There has been no difficulty 
working with !tvangelicals since’ so many of the Near Hast Relief 
teachers and personnel and missionaries have been related to them. 


TheEvangelical Churches have furnisned a large share of the teacning 
leadership. 


Why Relations with Zastern Churches: It is a fair 
question to Sk why this concern over the church relationships in the 
Near Hast, especially with the Hastern Churenes. It is very likely 
that cricicism would be offered oy the unthinking. Your Committee 
therefore roqucsts tne most careful consideration of this problen 
and urges a very detinite stand. 


It is very clear that the American constituencies have 
expected the cnildren to be trained for they have supported the an- 
nounced program of character education. This is not however the 
_ simple thing that it appears on the surface. 


fo train the children religiourly means thut Near Bast 
Relief must take the responsivility in the main, or tney would have 
no training. The Churches are broken: their priests unable to gare 
for the people in refugee camps; there are few churches near orphan- _ 
aze cemters. Moreover it is the training force ef Near East Relief 
that éducates the children. What, thereforé., is to be given the 
children in education? Here one nas the intermingling of ideas, - 
Occidental ideals from missionaries, American Relief workers, and 
teachers from American Mission Schools on the one hend, and Oriental 
traditions and spiritual teachings by sastern Church leaders on the 
other with their prescribed disciplines and forms of worship. It 
was either a case of Near Hast Relief taking hold of the matter, or 
of there being a heterogeneity of proselytisms, unconsciously practic 
ed, - or of neglect. | 


we believe it was right and necessary for Near Zast 
Relief to undertake this prozram. fFurtaer: nere is the future 
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leadership of the Zastern Churches. Our literature has talked | 
leadersnip, But bring the children up in a semi-wWestern manner and 
nov train them into their own Church is not to train a leadership. 
But - in training them into their own church - there are great 
defects. The astern Churches were not made for youth. There are 
no activities for young people. If, as these youth of the Near East 
Relief orphanages go out into self- -support aay Lrom orphanage Lite, 
they find opportunity for service with the cimrches waiting for them, 
the plea "trained for leadership" has some force. 


Your committee therefore believes that. the church agencies 
interested in the Near sast working in conjunction — Near hast 
Relief, should Celiberavely and consciously work out a program for 
the training of this youth. We urge tne Comuittee eg Religious 
Nurture to work out this prosvram from tie American standpoint, and 


then this Committee, tnhrougn its overseas Committees working with 


the agencies, will to'iid thiss agencies in carrying out:. 
the program. ‘We believe the agencies interested in Near fast Re- 
lier snoula work together in planning and executing this program. 


Another thing: To a certain extent Near East Relief as 


such has an oblization to cartippeasi in the orszanization of the work 


for youth, - the training of leaders within the Church for this 
Gistinet purpose. And ret! there is’ a distinct linit ¢6 this effort. 
Beyond this these churczes gee aid. and we would urge that friends 
f° Near Hast Relief - those who believe in tne future of the astern 
- snould work to assist these churches in their 
retuese camps, especially. | 


| 


This whole subjeet is a nev one and.a dclicate one in many 


Your Committee believes that the wnole subject of the. 
develovment of relationships with sastern Churches is of suen impor. 
tance it should be treated as a separate problem in any survey that 
is made by american agenel es working ia the Near sast, and yet it 
should be rezaréed es an intozral part of the general problem of 


Amcrican relationships with tne Near uast, waether &long.social s 
-gervice, educational or relivzious lines. | 


. Those who nay been asked to serve on these Advisory 
Committees includes American placed thereon ex-officio 
vecause of their on the Federal Council Committee on 
Jastern Churches, and an overseas membership in the making consisting 


of those known to be definitsly interested... This membership will be. 


alaca to aquistly ana slowly oy tae joint representatives tac 
Federal vouncil tac Near east 


‘ic would call attention to tho reprints of articlcs by 
Mr. Voris on "“Sastern Church" from Christian sJork, and from The 
Churchman on "Training Leaders", and to a reprint of an article by 


Dr. Barton on "Cricental Churches." 


C. Vies Caairman 


R. LONTGCUERY, Socerctar, 
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ila very natural result of the cross and crescent wars, was allowed to 
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“DITORIAL PROM THR “JUMHURIKT", 4 CON S?ANY DIOPLE DAILY 
TURKISH PAPER. TUSDAY, JULY 7, 1925. 


It is necessary to expand somewhat and make more inclusive, 
the subject on which we touched yeuterday in explaining the reasons 
for the publishing a French nowspaper, ‘hare is a set of vary evident 
truths which the time has now come to announce in loud tensa, Just as- 
they aree We said yesterday, that history was a collection of suppers- 
titions full of lies and errors. Now we continue this discussion. 


48 known that among the peoples fill ing Ottoman | 
Rmpire the hatred between oslem and non-Hoslem has been allowed live 
for six or seven centuries. This unfortunate fuct, whic! appears Like 


continue, for different purposes and reesons, until recent tines; and 
Wurope ospecially took care that this should « ntinue thus, even that it 
should progress with increasing violence. {4M caty moans of propaganda 

had been found for the simple intellects which accepted the situavion 
without the exercise of judgement. The Turks wero Noslens, they were 
fanatical; they sere Asiatic end harbarots; it was necestary to cl6éanse || 
the lands of Burope of their filthy bodies anc thow them buck into Asia ¢ 
Whence they had come. nirortymntely Christianity Wai the Glave and play- 
thing of the dominance and power of tho Turki this” the dictum of the 
history of six centuries, of at least a portion of the world, and in 

this way, intentionally or unintentionally, such a historical Literature 
has come into being in men's hends that it cam be said finaliy that the 
history of the Ottoman apire consis&s of the above. Whereas there is 
not even a trace of truth in this. This history is falsehood and error | 
beginning to end. | 


The beginning of falsehood and error rests on this basis: Do 
religions play a civilizing role in the world or do they net? This is 
such a question that we think every intelligent person will hesitate vhen 
faced with it. As a matter of fact up te the present, opinion has been 
that religions have an important rele <o carry out in the way of civilize lw 
and progress; and according # the Christian the “hriastian religion perfor 
the duty of civiliszing; according te the Moslem the religion of Islam 
is the model of most perfect civili:ation. Actually neither the one is 
right nor the other. In the matter of real progress, that is in the 
problem of serious progress anc mounting upward, religions heave not 
a positiga pert, and cannot play one. Religions cun at most play the 
part of merely negative slements into the problem of dvilization and progr 
that is they are more conservative and by teaching and establishing imeres 
and customs as definite plates for (human) ideale, they even bacome a causes 
for the laziness of men's minds. ‘The world knows how hinéerani ete 
Christianity has placed in the way of progress of science and education in J 
Europe. While this is the case and the « tual fa.ts were these, as 2 resul§ 
of false understanding and false Beaching, a spirithous science was inventes 
Christianity was pointed to as a religion of progrese and Mohamedanis:. as « 
semple of a religion making progress impossible. As 2 very natural reaction 
to this, a group of Moslem clergy arose who insisted that Hohammecanism was 
the religion of true civilisation. In fxct names were over given these 
figments of the imagination. ven their histories were written, eef. 
"Christian iviligetion", "Moslea Civilization". ‘This is whet is lie, 
is what is wrong! In truth, Civilization and progross Gan only coma itmo 
being 28 a result of human effort. Therefore, there ca be noither a 
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Christian nor a Moslem civilization. Religion which coneists of the 
spiritual understandings of the secrets of the universe in whatever 
form, degree or manner, cam have no connection with civilization. Im 
the diseussion of religion, the progress of htmanity has been very 
glow and very trivial. The humanity of today has not progressed a hand's 
breadth beyond what was known in Hundistan ten thoaenard years ago regarding 
the beginning snc the eid. ‘Yoday we are simply repeating the ideas thought 
ten thousend years ago on the top of the Himalaya mis. by the Incien. — 
Civiligation, the produet of the work anc life of human beings is cn 
entirely different thing. in view of its course in history it can very 
urian 


-querican whie h has gone very far in religious fervor hes 

given the name of Christian Civilisation to the Surcpean civilization 

to which she hergelf belongea.e Just as this thought is false, 
Mehemmedan civilization of which many pompous histories "been writ ten, 
je also In order te give hwaanity a littie wnfort anc rest and 
@ dittio bit of civilisation, it is necessary to be ahie to put ean end to 
these ideas. It can be said that these useless iceur heve brought 
barbavism to the world and caused the savage Lights of nummnity by Leading | 
winds aptray. eligion is nothing but the anxiety to be to 
glimpue . particle of truth in this secret—pxut kec universe. ‘The tmniverse 
is nintinite anc the mind is finite. ‘the contact of finite with infinite 
Gan only result by um large, in coming to rest upon the sane incomplete 
conclusions, ‘‘hatever any person has been uble to understand or exprens, 
this conclugiocn can only be a petty result pleasing most of 911, his Own 
soule “ones has said this, Jesus has walked in this way ané Mohamn ed has 
dies in tha same cry and lamentation, ‘this is religion, and it hes no 
relation to civilization. Possibly those may be found who would call social 
events which are necessitated by religion, the outcome of civilization. 
Theses alse can only be considered so ina roundabout manner. Aside fom 
this, no religion has ever taken any people by the hand and helpod them up | 
the Ladder of civiliszation nor hes helping them up ever been poxsible to 
religion nor is it now possbble. It is mow neceraarvy tw mow that religion 
and civilisuetion are mtirely 4ifferent things. ‘the recently dismovere 
tomh of Tutankhamen in Yeypt has shown and proved how mankind livec thousand 
of years agoe ‘ivilization is nothing but the stages of progress »ttained 
by the arduous labor of man's hands. The word “civilization” ¢an have no 
plece in a religion which rose up to "ill Galsieo for having ciacovered 

and understaond the revolution of the world. Ali though tne period which 
Christianity was master of the situation, it has hintered the development 
of civilization, thatis, the anlightonnoent of minds amd spirits. thoreiore, | 
the term “Christian civilisation” is nonsense. 


At the same time, the tarm "Moslein Civilization" is slse noneence 
All that Islam did in the way of civiligsation wes to build upon anc carry 
forward the Greek civilizetion. Im the same way, the praesent world civile 


and Romen civilitetions. ven Religions have been helpea in improvec oy. 
this current of civilizetion. Fowever, they themselves have not been able 
forward the cause of humanity in the least. Ry means of their inherent 
conservetian, they have done their best to the progress of humanity, 
and they hove actually tried to push humanity beckweard- but vingle 
forward- Never! | 


ization aleo is nothing but the continuation and improvement of the Sroek | 
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therefore, we can now make the summary. ‘There is no sueh 
thing in the world as Mohammedan civilszation, Christian Civilization, 
nor in brief the civilization of any religion. If there is any progress 
and civilization in the world, it is merely human civilization. Por men 
who are Jews, “hristian or os] ems to hate each other because of this 
accidental attachment to religion simply because their families are 
Jewish, Moslem or Christian and for no other cause is a base, exceedingly 
| primitive and eVen savage attitude. ‘Yeo know that mankind is weak and 
needs to go to a temple and feel conforted through an implied commumicatienz 
with the Creator of the universe and receive confort concerning the future 
eternity. ‘%veryone is free. Let the Jew reoeive this in his synagogue, | 
the Christian in his Churgh and the Moslem in the mosque. But outside of 
the temples our task must be to work together in life and in the aren: of 
civilization in much a way as to create happiness and progress. “o those 
who do not know the meming of the word fatherland though they are people 
of the same world, with eqaul rights, and though they are citizens of the 
same fatherhend , " attached to their homes, I point out their families and 
their homes at a small example of this mean ing . Tt is a lovely corer 
which can not be sacrificed at any price or this, fellow citizens, 


is the fatherland? 


Yunus Nadi. 
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Prom Weekly Servet-i-F incon. 


Constantinople 


ya The Council of the Popular Republican Party met under 
whee president Ismet Pasha on Nevewher 22nd, in the afternoon, 


and discussed the items needing the ratification of the Counc. 


The Ministry of Education wili establish a schoo) for 

the dumb in Conetantinople. Both girls and will study in 

nee echool and thus wany destitute people will be saved = 


pre by the Ministry of Justice will be * diecueced by Cabinet 
and will then be presented to the Assembly. 


Im order to secure uninterrupted postal and 
comumication and in order to avoid amy complaints, the inspec~ 


tors of the post and telegraph are constantly tuvest igat ine into 
ns. controlling the work. 


The French engineer who undert ook the i a of the 
Oemanie wireless station is working in the building of the Stan- 
Directory of Post and Telegraph, ‘he necessary materials 
have been ordered from France and as soon as they arrive the ree 
ce of the Oemanie wireless station will be begun, ‘The stae 
fon will be equip: ed with the stronrest of dynamos and most re- 


cont appearatum, and will be able to comm toate with wareless 
tions in every part of the world, , 


The proprietor of “Journal” had a contract with 
the prefecture to establish modern places of amusement in the 
DolmaeBaghtche Palace and had later desisted from carrying ovt 
the terms of the contract. iately an Italian, sr. Mario, cane 
to ovr city to negotiate with the Prefecture the Lease of the Dol- 
mieBaghtehe Palace on the samt terms which were arranged betwecn | 
the Prefecture and the proprictor of the "Journal" newspaper, 


These are secn going about in a missrable condition 
with bare feet and baréeheaded, end the varabonds are being are 
rested. these people sleep. under the bridge, in the sourtvard 
of yoni-Djani, and in these destricts which have been svept by 
fire, the polics is hwnting them out of the above mentioned 1: ced 
at night, ‘ust before dawn and those who are caurht are sént to 
the niretcary of the Police Administration. The vacabends wil 


be sent to the courts, the beggars from the country to @heir ua 
tive places and the old and the ineapacitated to the poorefnes, 
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SUMMARY OF TURKISH NEWS 
DEC. S 10,1925, 
From Weekly Servet-1-Finoon 
Cén 


 $=The of our Delegation, Winister of Foreign 
Affairs, Tevfik Rushdi Bey, who will go to Geneva to be present 
at the session of the League of Hations in which the Mosvl ques- 
tion will be discussed, has already arrived at our city. The 
Representative of ayéin in the Grand National Assembly, Shukri. 
Kaya Bey, who will represent us in a Gonference whieh will be held 
to draw up the furco-French consulate Treaty, has also arrived to- 


gether with Tevfik Rushdi Ber. This Conference will be held in 
Constentinopie, 


The Ministry of Taterter has notified al? the 
to inform all those concerned of the necessity of taking strict 
measures against all the government officials, who in spite of the 
new laws obliging them to wear hate, have either veen bold enough 
to continue wearing feses, or enkindled by the fire of fanaticicn 


have resigned their effices disregarding the obligation of leader- 
ship which falls on the shoulders of the enlightened, 


Fourteen inspectors, not being found enowgh to do satis- 
factory work in the twoehundred-and-fifty primary schools in Cons- 
tantinople, the Directory of Education has appointed one other per= 
gon to this office - Zeki B ey = the principal of the Young Men's 
Practies School is appointed to thie new office, 


| fhe Directory of Education has sent annual budget 

to the Vileayet. This year's budget comprises of 1,600,000 Turkish 
liras. Fifty thousand liras of this sum will be spent. for the build- 
ing of new schoois, 


ik ghree hundred and forty six children were sent to the 
Poor Farm within the last eleven months. One hundred atid sixteen 
of these have beer turned over to those who have applied for young 
boys of girls and another 116 of them have died fram diverse di- 
esases,. Soe, at present, the Poor Farm is taking care of 114 child- 
ren. Compared with last year, there is a decreage of ten ver cent 
in the death rate of children. Attempts are made to better the 
milk-house of the Poor Fara. Seventy piastres are spert for the 
food of five children daily. This sum is twenty piastres more than - 
what is epent for the same number of adults aa the children are fed 
three times a day getting enough eges, milk and cocoa, 


It is decided that hereafter the bachelors shovld pay 
fivefold of what the merried ones pay to the goverment as — 
tax 


% Some reactionaries in Marash have taken the reliricus 
flag in the mosque and have marched on the government house crying 
out: “We do not want hate!™ The reactionaries have been immediate- 
ly driven away by strict measures taken by the local government of- 
ficitals and some forty persons have been arrested, Some of the > 
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imitdators of this trouble have managed to escape and are be- 
ing searched for by special police, 


% fhe Tribunal of Independence found out the man who 
had been secretly distributing papers to the houses in Sivas 
making prepaganda against hats and has condemned him to death. 
This man belongs tet the Terekki Perver party. There are others 
doing this kind of iawn Most probably, the tribunal will | 
ge to | 


The telegraph wires broken on aégount of 
long continued sterm, we have not been able to hear much from 
Angora iately. However it. secms that there ig peace and gquiet- 
ness throughout the whole country. Six men have so far been 
hanged in Erzourovm. Among the hanged, there is the well known 
Abdvl-Hamid Hodja, who is called gavovr Imam (Infidel Deacon), 
He was the imitiater of the Ergouroum Reveht of (1911, 


The Greeks deciding to. give UP aeonee mot the other 
day in the Greek Zographion School in order to talk the matter — 
over. <A committee chosen in this meeting presented their deci- 
sions to the governor of our city. The committee has mearsily 
thanked the governor for allowing them to agsemble, 
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SUMMARY OF TURKISE 
CEMBER Lleld, 1925, 


From Weekly Servet-i-eFinoon. 
Constantinople 


The Comission for the increase of revenve is continuing 
its work, Poll tax has been decided upon. The tax will be one, two, 
three and four liras. Women will pay the half of this = while 
bachelors will pay twice this amount. 


The Turco-eHuncartian Residence Agreement which was pre-e 
pared in Angora has been signed by our representative Ali Djenani 
Bey the Minister of Pinancial Affairs and by the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador lr. Tahi, This agreement shows the mutual facilities which | 
will ve show by both govermeents to the people of the other cowntry 
in matters of travel, residence and trads, This agreement is valid 
for five years. 


After the guesebianticus made by the Commission for the 
increase of income it is seen that the petroleum monopoly will be 
exercised in another form, The government will sell petroleum in 
depots at a certain tax and then petroleum will be sold freely out- 
side. As to the monopély of alcoholic drinks, this =e been found 


unnecessary after the monopoly of alcohol, 


Until now the banks were open on Sundays only vhtil noon. 
This has caveed dissatisfaction and complain of some merchants. Ac- 
cording to a recent order of the Ministry of Commerce, the banks . 
have been asked ne close on Fridays the whole day, and to be open 

on Sundays from"orning till evening. The banks have been forcibl7 
notified that violation of this will be punished by 
the offending 


thousand and four cases of and £19 deaths 
have occured in Stamboul during the last week, Moet of the deaths | 
have occured in the section of Fatih where there were 80 deaths in 
one week, There are 76 deaths in the section of Pera, which has 
the next highest number of deaths. Only one person died in Makre- 
Keuy during the last week, The following is a summary of the deariic 
from various diseases: scarlet fever 2, measels 14, malaria 2, tuber- 
culosis 44, from the inflamation of the lungs 7, tetanus: Al, diseases 
of the nervous system 9, diseases of the cirevlatory system 06, di-. 
éeases of the respiratory systom 13, diseases of the digestive tract 
1, kidney troubles &, cancer 5, defective births 15. Five infants 
have vecn bern dead, In the meant ime 92 people have had typhoed 
inoculation and 491 people have been vaccinated against smallepox. 
Tuberculosis is the disease which ia causing the greatest number of 
deaths. 


The Tribunal of ne arrived at Ergroum and i-- 
mediately set to work, 


‘the telegraphic communication between Chanak-Ke le 
and Samson has been The line is being repaired, 
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heavy snow fells in Ania Hinor the poet 
uring the last threes days. Gring to the 
tions have been brolter with the neighboring 


Rifat Bey, the representative of Ourfa, proposed in tho 
that the use of the Turkish language be rede 
these act other lancuacc 
to ton and that tide toney should ge to the tos, 


The Court martial of Urgroum tried and sentenced to death 
the following of the ringleaders of the Srerous reaction: Husec in 
aglow Hetmed of Deyboord, Uoorshid ogiou Mahmood, Balkal Zio of Dre 
Melmed and Mazin of Erzrour. 


4 The temperature in all Italy has fallen below sero. The 
temperature in Paris has falien bolow that of London 
perature in Wunich has falien below that of Lonin The tempera 
ture in the Jura “ouvviteine in Seiteerland hae fal below 61.2 F. 
Such severe cold hac never beor hoard of, bo \tlane 
tie are struggling with very dangerous stems. 


Z The Lake of Ishkedra in Albanfa hac overflowed ites banke 


and wroucht great destruction in Ichkedre. The newor sections of the 
onty have been invaded | 
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SUMMARY CF TURKISH NEWS 
DECEMBER 24, 1925, 


Prom Weekly Servet-i-Finoon. 
Gonetantinople, 


% The honorable member's of the Tribunal of Independence of 
Angora came to our city from Kireson on board the "Kara-Deniz", and 
were wammly met, The Vali Suleiman Sami Bey, the General Secretary 

of the Popular Republican Party Safet Bey, the inspector of Constan- 
tinople Refik Bet, Director of the Police " administration Ekrem 5ey, 
the General Director of the Seyr-i-Sefain Sadullah Bey, the Prefect 
Dr. Emin Bey met the members of the tribunal at Kavak ~ at the entrance. 
to the Black Sea, When the members of the tribunal set foot at the 
quay the band began to play the Independence March, aid amid the 
gheers of the people they took the automobdilis which were waiting for 
he ee and want to Tocatiian Hotel. The members of the tribunal are 
ests of the city, There will be a banquet given in honour of 
ibunal., The Tribunal visited the Vali Suleiman Sami Bey, Two 
aan have been agsigned tot he Tribunal in the government palace. 
Here the Tribunal will examine the papers of those arrested in our 
city. | 


We are informed that Nedjati Bey who was appointed Minis- 
ter of Education in place of Hamduliah Subhi Bey has begun his work, 
Doubtless the Cabinet lost a very important member upon the resigna- 
tion of Hamdullah Subhi Bey. But we have no doubt that Nedjati Bey 
will efficiently fill the place of the former, The honorable repre- 
sentative of Smyrna, who is a zealous and ardent young man, will 
prove that he is really capable of fillings such an important seat 
in the Cabinet, We wish him great SUCCESS. 


| ¢ Tevfik Rushdi Bpy, the head of the Turkish delegation to 
Geneva and our Foreign Minister, has reached Paris, 


% Until now six thousand liras have been spent on the base 
of the statue of Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha which is being eredted 
on Seragiio-Point. 


The repair of the Haidar Pasha railway station has been 
decided and the work transfered to a contractor. As is known the 
above mentioned station, which is the largest in Turkey, was greatly 
damaged during the Great War by the exploison of the large amunition 
supply which were waiting there for transport. 

On the other hand the repair of the Haidar Pasha breale 
water which was recently damaged by the storm has been decided and 
the necessary orders given for the execution of the decison. 


g In Sivas all teachers, both men and women, have worne hats. 


% The number of officials in the Ministry of Justice is 1,40, 
The 34 members in the highest court of appeal will be raised to 42 this 
next year. The proposal for increasing the salaries of the members of 
the above mentioned court has been examined by the Cabinet md sent to 
the Assembly. The courts in Turkey have been divided into secténs fof 
inspection. In every section there is a chief inspector. The sections 
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are the following: The section of the East with ite center in — 
Diarbekir, the Black Sea Region with ite center in Constantinople, 
the Mediterranean Region with its center in Adana, and Central Anae 
tolia Region with its center in Angora, 


% ‘The Mindstry of Foreign affairs has made the necessary ap- 


propriations in order to send second degree ambassadors to Bulgaria, 
and Serbia and an ambassador to the United States, At the same tine 


the diplomatic representatives in some places will be made ambassadors 
and their work enlarged, Besides these second degree ambassadors will 
be sent to Sweden, Norway and yma. i 


% —- Prom the 8th to the 18th of December 1900 cases of 8 ick- 
ness and 338 deaths have been reported. Eighty-one of the deaths are 
of contagious diseases among which there are 3] deaths from tubéer- 
gulosis, 1, from typhoid fever, 8 from scarlet fever, 6 measles, 1 
sleeping sickness. Most of the deaths have-been in Pera, 118, and 
the section which has the next greatest mnaber of deaths is Fatih, 115, 
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OF SURFISE 
17, 1926, 
Tron Servetel-Mnoon 
Congtantinonic. 


Jopendence Tribunal, vidoh wae buey in our city 
for a week, “ett cor ancere on Monday last. [ne Trfbumal took a car 
to the very from Tolatlian accompanied by the Prefwet, the Cover. 
nor and the Chief of Pelice Administration, and, — the eteartont 


of the Prefect took them aeress the 


The new Minister of Sdueation called teecthor «a 
which will be acked to sec to it that the ec jucat Lon in @ur 


ie carried on agoording to democratic, scientific and oultural princip): 


fs which has beon ving our coded of 
lawe has already canpleted a considerable part of f the > work, 


Wr. Dergios, one of the four advisors an affuirs, 
two of whom are to wort in Constantinople ascord o the treaty of 


Llaugarme, is called fran Angora to becin his work the hepartaat of 
Juetiae of Constantinople. 


Acoordine to the information we have received he. new 
on the increasing of the estate income which war nted 
to the National Assenb hy uy the Cabinet for approval, will first be Jise 
cussed the Popular Party before being taken up in "the ivy at all. 


he following te the enewer of the winistry of Juetice to the 
people who have been asking whether the Antetiry haé tho richt of 


Harry ine souplce fe one of the duties of the officinale of the 
Department of Justice, who are charged to manage and regulate a1} ¢! 
reenents entered upon on account of necessity, and, furthermore, bo 
ac marrdace aleo can be performed only when there is 
nG and a necessity. However, thoee concerned murt firet recotive 

fren the Just Lee of Freace and present to the ofe 
euch affaires. lio one need to hesitate in ing 
through the y of Juetios as are not bound to 
Deagons (Tmamng). 


Ancora wag hold the other day, The Prime NWinister, Ionct Pasha, and, the 


of the interior attended this » 


4 special comittes has handed in to the Minister of “tnence 
the projects of a State Dang, 

4 All the coffeeshousee and other exusenont plaees which ko 
nusioiane will hereafter chargo their custanere per cent ac (Special 
consumption tax as thoee who attend these placer are considered tie 
eovermment of a higher clags, Uoreover, all tho rect of the 


plages axe divided into thre: classes, Tho custawrs of the Class 
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aru eenent places wlll pay 257 consumption tax, tho second and 
the third 157. Evexry year, the public housce will have to say to 
the government a eum equal to 75% of the annual rent cost of the 
nousee Whieh they occupy. 


ra Seme of the acroplanes which the coverment had ordered 
from Burope for vee in Aeroplane School and two of there made a 
tour on our city the other morning. 


and tunnels, has irmediatety notified both compan ior concerned. 


< $§ome people are still seen going about in the streets with 
strange head dresees which neither resemble a fez nor a hat. The covern- 
ment is taking etrick measures against, sueh extraordinary persons. 


The furniture and other propertice of Sultan-Mahmoud Tourbe 
hag beon clageified and eame of the thinge, which were found to 06 
invaluable and of historic im amee, are gent to the Yational Museum. 
among these, there wae a gilded Koran "worth thousand Turideh gold liras, 
Thie Keran was presented to the tux‘be by Wushfike one of the 
haveme of Abdulhamid. One other thing worth mont toning ig ay extroidered 
curtain which is valued about 8,000 Turkish liras, 
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Caustant ino: 


ior to t Slayet comeerming the counting of the hours 
twenty-four and the adoption ef the international oalen- 
Goverment Calendar’. 

the furiigh Hepyblie the day becing at midnight and the 
are counted from sero to 
longitude which passes through Ismit and which 30° cast 
Greemitch is the foe the time in the Turtich ic. 
law ie current from the date of ite mit lication, 
Gotinet is responsible for the enforcement of this 


puting Coy the international calendar har beer ac- 
starting day of the official goverment ca len- 


g the Slet day of Decouber of the year 1541 
day of Janvery 1926. 
end Arable ealendars, as heretofore, ave used on 
i The ocbservatarr officially 
the begiomings of the above montianed enlendere. 
4, This law is current frem the date of ite « 


Se The Cabinet is respousible for enforeament: this 


Great Bational Assenbly diseveced and adopted in ttc 
meeting the law concerning the amount of to be payed to the 
 @ustems officials for eztra the draft of the 
mutual fefendehip treaties drarvm wp in between the represe:- 
tatives of Lituania, Pinland and Turkey were digcwesed anc ratifiec, 


Late a tou party was ; ven tn Pera Palace honour of 
the treaty drawn tp in Parte trr “yr, Ghicherir, 


Soviet of oreign and our Foreign Minister, 


Inter 
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foi 


day 
he 
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Application has been made to take drinicine to 
idie Muey, Shishty, which has ro water Pot 
app licat Lon taken into considersat fon oy the ! tty 
necessary appropriations will be made fn tre budert of 
take drinking water to Kedjidic cuey. 


he derived fran the trid , 1526 
hae amounted te Tt 960, The toler tater omc not 
ine Lluded in thic 


the tribunal of I tried Beatd$i 
Ushale and hie son, and Aintabe fade whe havs heen charesd “ar 


making pro paganda againct the veage of hate. Pollowing this, 14 
(ulhan bers) who disturbed the peace end safety of Adane 
gambling, threatening, beating, wounding and mutilating orc 
tried. The Prececvter enumerated am! expletned tho tnfacouc 
cormmittec tr theec anc thei the chovld nun ighed 


aseording the lar concerning vagabonds. the Thatr 
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the necd of the country for peace anc orcer announced Kiamileogiou. : 

Suleiman and ibrahim-o¢ lou Hussein were acquited and the other | 

twelve were s@utenced cach to two yours of banishment to diffenent : 
parte of the country. 


| 
‘Phe dancing been taken 

under a very rigid control by the Moral Police, Sntrance to harlots | 
and small boys and girls is absolutely prohibited. — 


% According to the uews received fron Be the king 
hae signed the order concerning the mutual trent, between 


which will meet at the end of January, 


‘The project prepared by Prime M. Muesolini for 
reforming the Italian army hae been uneanimo accepted by the Grand 
Militery Gounsul, According to this reject the Italian army will 
coneist of 30 baBallions, each consisting of 3 regiments of infexutry 
aad one of artillery, and special military institutions will be or- 


ganized in Sicily Serdinia,. This project will ve later brought 
vefore the Parliament for ratification. 


q In Beirut the aeroplanes have thrown declaration to the 
Druvses. In this declaration M. Henri de Thouvenel, tells the Deuses 
that they are fighting against the hope of they thense lves fashinnin: 
their own constitution and they thene@ives choesing their governers, 

which thinge he has come to give them by carrying on their Might. 
againet the Goverment. i. de Thouvenel ends this declaration 
thue: “If defeat and rvin overtakes in an umreparable way, I am not 
to be blamed, but Sultan Ei-<iitrash and thoee who give him money wil} 
be to biene, The only way to be victorious is to give up firhting. 
nse liverty and the bread I bring you ie worth more than 
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government info 


Angora. 


SUMMARY OF TURKISH NEWS 
JANUARY 14-21, 1926, 


From Weekly Servet-i-Finoon. 
Gonstantinople, 


The acroplane medals of gold and the aeroplane prenaowey 
voth put out for the first time in our city, are sent to seven oiti- 
gens who have supported the Aeroplane geeiety ne more faithfully than 
any one elsé, Abdurrahman Abud Bey, the engineer; and, Emin Bey, 
the surgeon, are among those who were rewarded with these medals. 
fhe Aeroplane Sehool in St. Stephano will be opened to-~ 
wards the end of February. The school-building is still wnder repara- 
tion. The teaching staff consists of our ablest aviators, In spite | 
of the fact that many young men are applying for éntrance, the number 
of the students will not exeeed hundred, at least, for the time beinr. 
In accordance with a recent official arrangement the Aero- 
plane Soelety has obtained the monopoly of arranging a lettery, The 
Aeroplang Society has already invited a specialist from Italy in order 
to insvre the efficient management of this delicate affair, 
The Fleet Society has been abolished and all its propgerty 
and wealth will be turned over to the Aeroplane Society. | 


% The Britieh Government decided to build an Sniliiiipndine in 
Angora. The engineer appointed by the British Embassy to examine the 


lot, assigned to her by the Turkish ee eve. mis oe in favor 
of this mentioned lot. | 


fhe Italian Representative in Angora paid a visit to Nusret 
our Foreign Delegate, and, presented him the plan of the embassy- 
- putiding whieh the Italian Government desires to put up at Angora, 


% A special committee prepared the document as régards the 

_ government monopoly on sugar. According to this document, eight pias- 
ters of monopoly tax will be received on every kilo of suger , At the 

- issue of this law, all the sugar merchants will write a report to the 

4 rming her of the amount of sugar they have in hand and. 
will thereon sel) their sugar at the price determined by the government. 


j ‘wri F. Shtrelzel, our Judicial Advisor returned to Constan-_ 
_ tinople after having had an interview with our Minister of Justice in 
: The said person will work in the a eiaiiamaats prepared for him 
in the Department of Justice in our city. 


According to the latest statistics, there are 1,022,495 sal 


persone in Constantinople. Of these 577,270 are men, and, "445 224 
> are women, The population is divided into the following nationalities 
> and religions: 

$77,989 Mohammedan men; 294,344 Mohammedan women ; 


103, 152 Greek men; 89,006 Gree women; 
55, 424 Armenian men; 54,675 Armenian women; 
29, 486 Jewish men; 29,409 Jewish women; 
21. ie gypsy men; 21° gypsy women; 


fhe following statistic indicates the number of both born @ 4 
dead estasens for the year of 1925: Born - 6,157 men; 5,527 women; 


meas ~ 4, 846 men; 3, 562 women. 
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During this same year, 6,308 virgins and 2,592 widows | 
were married, Meanwhile 2,112 persons have departed from our “ee 


All the y young women working in the telephone centrale — 
are notified to answer the phone in Turkish, Those who do not 
abice by this law will be severely puhished, 


It is said that an Italian aviator is hid womewhere around 
Riff, waiting fer an opportunity of running away with Abdul-Kerimn, 


x The Turco-French consulship treaty conference, which was 
interrupted by Hew Year ané Christmas, is again going on as before, 


The Directory of Finance, has recently bought 400,000 
okes of charcoal to be added to the amount in hand, All this char- 
coal will be distributed to the poor. . 


% Albania sent Rouf Bey to Turkey as her ambassador, Rouf. 
Bey had signed the treaty formerly formed with Turkey, 


The Persian ambassador will soon return to on ac- 
omant of the late changes in the Persian Govérnment,. 


The Bureau of the Executive Committee of the Russian 
Soviet Repwlicans' Union, ratified the suree-Russien treaty drawn 
up in Paris on 17th of December 1925, 
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SUMMARY OF TURKISH NEWS 
DEC. 28-FEB.4,1926, 


Prom Servet-i-Finoon, Weekly. 
ople, 


our President, Gazi. Pasha, will. pey sisit to Adana 
towards the end of this month. Thenee, he vida go to Djeyhan, 
‘Deurt-Yole, Osmaniye, Mersin, and Selefke. He will stay in Se lef- 
ke for about a month. The local governments of these districts 
have already begun to prepare their programs of reception, Our 
Great Leader will go to Adana in a special train. det 4 


The Budget ecmmittee of the General city Covuneil, 
marked out especial appropriations of revenue for the m&1k-hou se 
of the Poor Farm while going over its budget. It is hoped that 
this revenue together with a certain amount of aic from ths Pree 
fecture, will bring the opening of an infants’ hospital into the 
shipere of possibijity. This hospital will be run by the Potr Farn. 
Deserted ehildren will be first brought into this hospitel for 

the necessary treatment and then handed over to the Poor Farm. 


4 In our new code of laws “Evkef" (Ministry of Pious Foun- 
dations) will be called "Teesisat”™ (Establishments). Tand and 
money can contributed to this for definite purposes. 


aie Discussions with the English on the Mosul Question abe 
still carried on. Both sides are keeping up their policy of re- 
servecness and secrecy. According to a reliable source, the dis- | 
cussions ars, in the main, on the general principles, 


% fhe Government, noticing that the big and spicy words 
are still used in the affairs connected with the government, has 
sent a notice to the coneprned ir our city to the effect that no 


spicy, flavory language is to be allowed in govermnontal afi fairs 


% Lately, Belgian Government also asked the aon Re- 
public to enter into e commercial agreement with her. 


% The government ficding tiat the inevrarnce companies car~- 
ried on their business with a set of rules and regulations that 
sheve ago been considered out of date, prenared a document come 
prising the most modern financial laws and presented it to the 
Waticual Assembly for approval, 


% fhe law which demands the employees of the compenias 
in Turkey to consist of Turks alone, is well enforced. The non- © 
Turkish elements in the Union and Hast Plowr-mill Companies are al- 
ready replaced by Turks. The non-Turks in other companies will 
soon share the same fate. The companies which f ound themselves 
in a serious preblem, applied to the Directory of Commerce end re- 
Quested she favor of being at least allowed to emoioy these new 
Turkish employees as apprentices for the time being. They have ab- 
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solute ly been refused this. 


The small comebhene Like the serving in restaurants, 
and driving auto cars can be carried on by Turkish subjects 
alone. Directory. of Gommerce has lately found out that there weré 
many Greek citisens working as servers in the restaurants in Pera, 
consequently, will Proseeute them, | 


‘Hassan Bey, the Minister of ‘4s 
document whieh for quors. 
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OF TURKISH NEWS 


Prom Weekly gervet-i-—Finoon, 
Constant inopte. 


It is said that Gazi eee willl “postpone his visit to 
Adana for the time being. 


4 In spite of the fact that there is a period of more than 
a month to es the Directory of Religious Institutions has al- 


ready provided most of the things necessary te the mosques like 
Olive #11, and so forth 


% he Ministry of war, has sent the list of the hundred and 
fortyefour men, whe have shown great usefulness and brewery either 
during the peried of our national struggle or later during the petty 
internal revolutions, asking her to honer these persons with the In- 
dependence medals, 


b Musret Bey, our Foreign Mepresentative and Mr. de la 
| Coréate, the general Preneh consul, are carrying on the conference 
ae regards the Tureo-French Consulship Treaty in the Directory of 
Foreign Affairs in Constantinople. fhe second general sect ion of 

thie treaty has already been drawn up. 


he opening exercises of the sugere. of the Acre- 
lane society was held in the assembly hall of Turk 
st Tuesday... 


The ecnetumstinen of the radlway line between Yer-Kevy and 
Keaisari will be completed before next Octover. There is A distance 
of 180 kilometers between Yer=Keuy and Kaisari. | 


& ‘Phe opening exercises of the cloth factory in Angora will | 
be held in March as the construction of the factory is already completed, 


$ According to our information we have reesived, Anatole 
Agence will ree@a@ve the coneession of giving ra@io concerts in Turkey. 


% Forty million oranges were grow in Adana this year, Thirty- 
four million of these oranges have already been exported. | 


government has ought twenty school aeroplanes from the 
"Gaudron Aeroplane Factory" in Paris. Twelve of these have already ar- 
rived and have béen sent to Eski-Shahir. The other eight arrived the 
other day to our city and were taken to Haidar Pasha to be sent to fski- | 
Shehir at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Betty, the representative of the 
above mentioned factory is in charge of supervising the transportation 


of these aeroplanes. He will personally test these ce in Eski- 
Shehir, | 


| According to an received from a halt source 
Germany will not join the League of Nations before the 19th of Febrvary. 


FEBRUARY 
1 


t Soon the right of carrying cargo between our ports 

given to certain foreign ships, will expire, and, in order not 
to interPupt transportagion between ovr ports, the necessary are 
rangements are being made, The Seyrei-Sefain "will pay special 
attention to the Mediterranean ports. The Seyrei-Sefain has note 
ified the Ministry of the necessity of buying new shipe. The 
beats which will be bought will be used on the Mediterranean and 
those new used there will make the Black Sea trips, — 


The commission which went to Zurppe to buy 3 motor- 
poate and 6 ships for the Directory of the Customs bovght in V'- 
enna 3 moterbeate which were made for vse on the Danube. All of 
the motorboats are of the same mode] and have a specd of 20 miles 
an hour. These motorboats which were bought for $10500 have been 
sent to Constantinople. They will be used on the Bosphorus. 


Although the Tramway Compary applied to the Prefecture 
objecting to the permission given to an:English autobus compary to 
work in different parte of the city on the ground that this pere- 
mission was contrary to the terms of the agreement made between 

the company and the Prefecture, the Prefecture notified the com _ 
pany that the permission given was in no wey contrary to the agrece 

mente. — 


The Constantinople Directory of Education inquired 
the affairs concerning the religious propaganda made by the Guez- 
Tepe American School, and also, the insults made by the Armenfian 
students to the Turkish atudents. The Education inspector Safct 
Bey took charge of the affair and the Director of the school was > 
notified to exclude tho Turkish students from the singing and the 
lectures held on Sundays. 


% In spite of the fact that this year several new cinemas 
and other places of amusement wore opened, the places of amuse- 
ment are frequented much more than vefore. This is proved by the 
statistics kept by the Prefecture and the Poor-Parm. In order to. 
give you an idea about it, we will content ourselves by saying 
that the taxes collected ty the Poor-Farm during the last 3 or 3 
monthe from places of anusement have amounted to Ltg. 50,900. | 

If wa coneider the fact that until this year the Poor-Farm ¢ goton ly 
about 90,000 we a year, this year it will get about Ltq. 200,000. 
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Letter from ‘Tarkey. Of course we have visited St. ‘Sophia, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 7, '79. of which many of you have heard, 
Editor of the Caledonian : 4 4 founded in 325 by Constantine, but Fister a 
= «This city isa remarkable one in many if eee changed into a mosque by Mohammed (ca 
respects, yet in the two weeks the Second, in 1453. The first feeling 
ja-half which we have spent here, we was one of disappointment, but it takes 
| have only begun to gain some definite) time to realize its size and appreciate 
| idea of it; for it is difficult for strangers|} all of its beauty and gorgeousness. Al- 
to find their way round the old portion though built of brick, it is lined with 
of the town, the streets are very nar-| marble and inlaid with mosaics, and 
and winding, not named, and of the columns are said to have 
| semble each other so much, it is an come from the Temple of Diana at 
easy matter to lose yourself and not Ephesus, There are a great number | 
readily find your way home. of mosques which it would be interest- 
' Only a few horse-cars have been in- j are | ing to visit had we the time. oh og 
but European style, first and : We employed a guide to take us 
second class, they are always divided round the bazaars, for they are so ex- 
into two compartments or rooms, sep-| “tensive; they are connected together 
arated by a curtain so the modest and arched over similar to those in ; 
| women can withdraw trom Brussels and Paris. In an Egyptian 
gaze into the inner room. As Friday i one, we noticed many rich articles, a 
| their holiday, they throng the streets table inlaid with pearls, costing 20 livas, 
Soften gathering in crowds, dressed ink ‘|the-Turkish pound, Upon such a little 
the gayest of colors ot bright yellow, | table as this the Turks place a very 
flame purple, and grass green, resem-} |large waiter and use fora table while 
bling somewhat a priest’s robe. eating. 
women wear white cloth over their) Woolen carpets are not used here, 
af: ices and color their finger nails with | e 4 but rugs, and the Persian rugs are very ity 
garnet material. The children handsome, costing from $10 to 
7) wear long dresses, almost touching the f ‘ > || while the Turkish ones are much coarser |" 
ground, reminding you of some of those | comparison. Some of the floors of 
Jseen at the Martha Washington tea- rooms have large cracks and are | 
parties a few years since, but no hats } full of knots, but they do not mind it. 
on their heads. On the ferry-beat tof | Few of the houses have door bells, most | 
}Stamboul the other day, we noticed a | of them knockers on the door, A ser- 
little girl with her father, and she vant will admit you by pulling a string, | 
dressed iv pink cambric trimmed with resembling a clothes-line, you 
white ermine, aud green ribben on her || '\through the yard into the lower hall, | 
head. It is now one ofthe great Mo-|f \and after ascending winding stairs, find 
hammadan fasts and they do not touch yourself in the family  sitting-room | > 
au mouthful of food all day, but ¢an eat which is often a very large hall. Divans 
jas much as they like in the night, and often extend across the room. You} 
this manner of life does pot seem tolP yf would be surprised to see the number} ~ % 
agree with their disposition, and they |. of windows in the side of the houses 
: probably do not feel as w ell and strong i" * and placed so near together. bi .. 
jas usual, Constantinople bas many suburbs;] 
It is said that the Armenians do not Pera where the foreigners and fashion- 
smoke on the cars s nox boats during the ables reside ; Scutari, where the mis- 
fast, as it excites the ill-will of the sionaries, Home School, etc., are lo- 
Turks, but when the sun sets, probably cated. From our windows we look 
| hundreds, perhaps thousands, of matches |down half a mile on the houses that 
light their evening pipes, and they in- gradually slope to the water’s edge. 
dulge in smoking to their hearts’ eon- The Mediterranean looks beautifully 
tent. | 4 blue, erested with lines of foam, while | 
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forth, while hundreds of caiques, long, 
barrow, pointed boats, are seen. The 
bright eushions, and oarsmen dressed | 
in white, present a picturesque appear- 
ance. Persons of rank eften employ 
several oarsmen and it is not uncommon 
to see an ambassadé with eight rowers 
dressed in uniform. 

The old cemeteries here can always} 


for every grave. Whole hillsides are | 
covered with these trees; as tall and 
slender as the Lombardy poplar, only 
{such a dark evergreen that they look | 


4 almost black in the distance. They add) 
jmuch to the distant prospect. The|™ 
‘slabs used to mark the graves, are high, 
narrow, singular shaped ones; one side 
‘jcovered with bright green, or blue, 
f with an Arabic or unknown inseription 
Yon it. Many are so old that they have 
fallen down. 
i We have enjoyed our stay here so 
wuch, for the missionaries have done 
J everything to make our visit pleasant. : 
| We are now making our arrangements )) 
4|for our inland journey into Asia Minor. 
Mr. Bartlett has gone to Broosa to pur- f 
chase horses and set up the carriage, 
: which he had made to order in Amer- IS 
for the Turkish roads are so very 
] narrow, it is impossible to use those of? 
manufacture. We hope if the} 
roads are respectable to travel front, 20} 
gto 30 miles a day. L. B, 


Letter from Turkey 
Sivas, TURKEY, Oct. 7, 1879. 
Editor of the Caledonian: As I find: 
| that our mail leaves here only once in! i 
| two weeks, I will commence a letter to: 
you, and have ample time to append as. 
Many postscripts as ladies are usually 
allowed before sending letters. We 
learn that the shortest time for a letter) 
to reach you is five weeks, and often} 
during the winter months the couriers 
who take the mail, are delayed in nal 
ersing the plains by the depth of snow \ 
and bad roads. 
We reached this city Friday, Oct. 3,) 7 
| having been between three and four 
| days en our journey from Cesarea to, 
q | this As we the base of) 


1 


be recognized by the Cyprus trees; one 


@ the steam ferry-boats | pass back and i 


Ee ing; it proved to be the missionaries§ 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Perry, 
teachers and converts accompa-§ 
nyivg them. It is the custom here, and§ 


bill, two or three miles out 
Sivas we saw a company of horsemen 
galloping toward us, with ladies follow- 


a very pleasant one, for the resident 
missionaries to meet, welcome and es- 74 
cort the new ones to their field oH St 
labor. 

Sivas is the capital and largest city int 
the pashalic or province of Sivas, which) 9 
has an area of 25,000 square miles andy 
a population of 600,000. The city off 
Sivas is by far the prettiest one throught® 
which we have passed in Asia Minor. 
Its population is variously estimated ;7) 
by some 50,000 and by others 60,000 in-7 
habitants. There are many trees and & 
gardens, and also little brooks 
streamlets which flow through the heart 
of the city, feeding the fountains in a 
yards and affording an abundance of 
water for washing and practical pur-| 
poses, but the water for drinking comes! 
underground for some distance. 
and willow trees abound, especially by Ne : 
the 
to the 


water courses, giving a pleasant as- 


Turkish villages and smaller cities 
constructed ? They are built of brick fat 
made with straw, dried in the sun, and? 
when used, they plaster the walls inside)” 
and out with the same material, which/ 
gives the house the clay-colored appear-| 
ance; cedar beams,: sometimes large, | 
sometimes small, are placed across the} 
wall, then stones, and over all earth is! i 
piled up, and often the grass springs up . 
and grows so that you cannot distin- | 
guish the houses in the distance scarce- |) 
ly, for they resemble green or clay- | 
colored mounds. In larger towns or 
cities like this place, there are some| 
houses that have wooden frames and are 
two stories in height ; but all are plas- | 
tered with either clay-colored or white | 
plaster. The bricks used for houses and | + 
walls round them are nearly eight times 
larger than those made ip the United | 
States. Of course the walls are very |” 
thick, aud in the villages the windows | 
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have glass in but oiled paper i 


used as a 
Their fuel consists of roots of trees. | 


Dit with straw and dry it in the sun. You © 
> | will see near every house, either quan- 
©) tities of it stored for future use er ina 
ee state of preparation, the same as you 
~ see cords of, wood piled up in the rear 
a of houses in Northern New England, or 


i ble effect. | 


anticipated. [have a bay-window in my 


which extends half across the arch of} 
my. window, thanks to Miss Flavia Bliss, | 
my predecessor bere. Lest you may not. 
| form a correct idea ef our house, I will 
| tell you the walls have been plastered | 
white, but have never been papered ; 

the doors and window-sashes are also 
unpainted. The house was built quite. 
large originally, by Dr. West, the mis-. 
| sionary doctor, as a kind of sanitarium: 
ov health retreat, for enfeebled and sick 
missionaries, who came here to be un-| 
der the Doctor’s care and build up their) 
|} constitutions by enjeying the air of the 
mountains. 


+ | has one part of the house, and one of the 
missionary tamilies occupies the other 
\\side; but when Dr. Davis and family, | 
(the new missionary doctor), arrive from 
Cesarea, they will require the portion 
taken by the sehool; so we shall be | 
| obliged to appeal at the next meeting | 
Jat Constantinople, for an appropriation | 
| to build a school room ; for the experi- 
{ment of having 
some other 


the school located in 
building outside, did not 
| prove fortunate some time since, 


jour bexes, via the Black Sea have 
}rived with our furniture and some 


our clothing, 


ili- 


which we really needed, 


bushes and dried manure ; the latter 


der. Our coffee has been made by its 
cheat, eggs fried and boiled over a fire of} 
without our being conscious of it from 
\the taste or effect. The women prepare | 


masses of peat stacked in Ireland. One 
night we camped near cords of it on our 
} journey, and experienced no disagreea- |. 


room and three geraniams in bleom, a | 


gladiolus, aud a beautiful parlor ivy,) 


We are very thankful that some of | 
of | 


Our house is more pleasant than we + 


Since his death the school ~ 


but camels are slow beasts of burden 


| I feel impatient to master the language b 


and the roads from Samsun, our port 


on the Black Sea, are rough. There 
are hordes of these Circassians now 
roaming in and through Asia Minor since | Bt: 
the Sultan has sent over one hundred | te 
thousand of them, as he feared to let | 
them remain where they were, lest the | 
treaty of Berlin could not be kept. They | 
are very handsome men, quick in per-|~ 
ceptions and movement, and one ad- 
mires them much, especially in the dis-| 
tance. 
The next.time I should like to tell you! : 
something of our school and how much) 
I feel interested in it and the girls here.|— 


so as to do something more for them.) 
How little one knows the meaning of 
poverty in the United States! I never) 


\realized the meaning of the word rags 


until I came here, nor the value of cot-_ 


ton cloth. 
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| impossible to define its limits, for its bound- 


SIVAS, Turkey, Jan. 3, 1880. 


to give you a little idea of some of them, as 


_|I have time, beginning with Angora, for | 
| that city interested me more than almost | 


any other one, on account of its ancient his- 
tory and ruins. It was with the deepest 
feelings of interest that we came in sight of 
old Angora or Ancyra, conspicuously located | 
on a ridge of hills covered by the castle En- 
gurch, with its walls of trap rock and clay, 
its ruined towers, seeming to touch the sky. 

Galatia, or the Gaul of the East, was overrun 
by a part of that great Celtic torrent which | 
poured into Greece in the third century B. 

C., flowing on to the Hellespont and Bospho- 


engaged in civil war, is said to have called 
them tv his aid. Unmanageable as they 
afterwards proved, the surrounding kings at 
last nominally kept them in what received 
the geographical name of Galatia, but it is 


aries varied, sometimes extending as far 
south as Antioch, Lystria, Derbe and Ico- 
nium. Our road led us up the steep hill- 


through winding streets, when we found 
ourselves in a great.rambling house, built 
about a court, with a gallery overlooking it. 


rus, when Nicomedes [., king of Bythnia, | 


sides, past fragments of marble pillars, | 


Mr. Editor :—You ask for a description of Ps 
| Some of the places through which we passed | 
_|0n our overland journeys. I will endeavor | 


Around this upper court we found rooms for | 


j~sating, sleeping and preaching. The house | 


| 


. the Fifth Avenue of Angora. The houses 
4 project over the foundation, bringing the 
_ second story windows only a few feet apart, 


} We found four Englishmen here, one the 


| very glad to see any one who could converse 


seemed palatial after the experience we had. 
‘pads in solving the problem how. two. men 
“hree women and two children, could be ac- 
| Jommodated in a@ room about eight feet 
“square. The English residents term this 


and giving a good view of the streets in both 
directions. The English, who formerly 
found Angora a profitable place for tradin g 
in the long, silky wool of the Angora goat, 
have been driven away by the Mohamme- 
dans, who forced the Armenians to give up | 
their flocks, and they engrossed the trade. | 


vice-consul, Mr. Getheral, his clerk, and the 
Messrs. Binn from Constantinople. They 
made our stay very pleasant. They were 


Misslonary 1 Letter. ter. 


> 1 lows Ramason, a fast of a month’s duration, 


| at which time no Turk is allowed to eat, | 


drink nor smoke from the rising of the sun | ge 


with in their own 


the followers of Mohammedanism which fol- 


to the going down of the saine; then for | 
three days they gorge themselves on the fat | 
of the land aud make night hideous with | 


found two Armenian doctors that spoke} 
1 English; one had been in America thir- 
teen years, and - flourished his cane like a) 
sophomore. All Armenian doctors carry} © 
canes as a badge of office. We visited the! 


tions. As you pass through the precipitous, 
winding streets, here and there you see) 
pieces of a marble pillar or a capital of 
white marble finely cut, built into the clay 
and stone houses. The first wall includes 


thousand, largely Armenian. The second 
wall, Uleh Kaleh, has numerous inscriptions | 
on blocks of marble, several towers and 


see part. of a column used as a door-post or | 


* | @ marble block as a foundation stone be- | 


yond; looking out from a high wall i8 a 
caryatides or some bas-relief. Before we | 
reached the summit, a great couchant lion 
was noticed ; here he was stationed and has | 
watched for centuries, until Father Time | 
| has put out his eyes and plucked off his 
| mane; he is a fit monument of the Grecians. 
Ak Kalcle (White Castil), built of trap, 1s 
reached by climbing over masses of debris, 
| piles of rocks and up steep places, three to 
| four feet in height. As we look down the 
1 other side through some loop-holes which 
itime has made in the wall the view is 
| beautiful, yes, grand! Down, down directly 
below us, winds a little stream, which once 
| might have been a moat; its banks are green, 
} and trees mark out the road, which follows 
the stream out to the distant vineyards. 
Across this ravine, a watch-tower glared at 
us from the sharp peak of the next hill. 
Our imagination pictures these broad. plains 
below us covered with armed men, and 
brings to mind the old legends and history 
of this ancient city, supposed to have been 


of an anchor unearthed here. Strange 


a great number of houses, from four to six 


mother tongue. [| 
| When there, it was Byram, a great feast of [© 


minor discords called singing. We also) ~ 


castle or citadel, which has triple fortifica- ss 


houses built in the wall. Sometimes you will [ a 


built by Midas and named Ancyra, because i 


that this cltade: could have been overpow 
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>| ing of the capitals are exquisitely cut. The 


| where the passage ended; which alarmed the 
} proprietor of the house, who thought this 
j huge horned monster was his Satanic ma- 
| jesty in person and speedily had the passage 


| of kings and tetrarchs, who instituted games | 
in honor of Augustus or the temple. We | 
looked into an old mosque, as we left the } 


make it impregnable, with the large subter- 


plies of food and water. One legend tells 


Hamilton was 


+ passage, several miles out from the city, 
' where he made his appearance in a cellar, 


blocked up. In the lower portion of the 
city we were let in through a very small 
door in the wall, compelling us to stoop, to 
prevent crushing our hats. After climbing 
over the ruins of a native house and some 
Mohammedan graves, we found ourselves 
face to face with those wonderful inscrip- 
tions, which have been copied because fur- 
nishing a perfect catalogue of the new build- 
ings erected by Augustus. These inscrip- 
tions are still legible after the lapse of so 
many centuries, and some of the fine carv- 


new buildings of Angustus were the Tem- 
ple of Mars, Jupiter Tonans, Triumph- 
ans, Apollo, Julius Quirinus, Minerva, 
Juno, Jupiter, Eleutherius, the Heroes of the 
Country, of Juventus, of the Mother of the 
gods; also Forum Augustum, the Theater 
of Marcellus, the Basilica Julia, the Graves 
of the Cesars, the Portico on the Palatine, 


besides all he accomplished in the restora- 
tion of buildings and places. From ore of 
the inscriptions in Greek on oneof the Ante, 
it seems this temple was dedicated to Augus- 
tus and Rome; perhaps the very temple 
alluded to in the decree of Augustus quoted 
by Josephus. Another inscription has names 


ruined temple, and saw such beautiful old 
tiles, each worth one pound, and the walls 
were covered with them. 


the Portico in the Hippodrome of Flaminius, | 


| Its | poiltion to | 
ranean passage, leading to the moat for sup- | 


>| us that the current of the stream was} 
| changed and the moat left dry; and this.) 
| seems reasonable, for Angora to-day has not 
"4 a sufficient supply of water. 
">| told that the underground passage, which 
*) he entered and found arched with brick but 
)) blocked with loose stones, had this legend 
"attached to it: An ox lost his way and 
“e strayed into the other end of this secret 


We only stood 
upon the threshold, for no infidel dog was | 


allowed to enter so near the hour of ‘prayer. L 


e 
M 


any 


“Below 


re is fine pila ar 


Wj tine period. Rare oll Angora, beautiful in 
7) her situation, truly a city set on a hill, but 
7) how has her light been hid! Augustus 
made it sacred in history, but a greater than 
Augustus has embalmed it in sacred history. 
Paul, the apostle, made at least two visits to 


ol A. D.—revisiting them when he went 


fact that he went through all the cities of 
| Galatia. 
he surely could not have overlooked the 
| most important one of them all. 
suade ourselves that our missionary tour in 


carvings, evidently of the 


Galatia. We find in Acts xvi: 6,on his} 
second missionary journey, that he founded |” 
churches throughout Galatia, probably about | 


through all the cities of Galatia and Phrygia, |” 
Acts xviii: 23. The Bible emphasizes the 


Its ruins prove its antiquity, and : 


We per- 


this dark land has one point in common 
with the first great missionary to the gen-| 


which have not defiled their garments, but | 
jas admonished in Galatians vi: 
j they have opportunity, endeavor to do good 
unto all men, especially unto them who are 


are constrained to cry out with the apostle 
in Galatians iii: 


10, as| 


1, O foolish Galatians, who | 


hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
the truth ! 


Letter From Turkey. 
Sivas, August 1, 1880. 


wee 


tiles. We find a few names even in Galatia | 


| of the household of faith; but most of them | 


weer ic Editor :—Still the wonder grows that | 
Turkey can hold at bay all Europe, yet none | 


of her fair promises are kept, no real re- 


forms are countenauced. A gentleman in} 
‘Constantinople wished to see the Sultan, but.) 
failed at first to gain an interview, for he | 


}was so pressed with important business that 
jhe could not be troubled with matters of 
‘minor importance. Finally an interview was | 
granted and the Sultan was found sur- 
rounded by piles of paper with a distressed 
look on his face, evidently racking his brain 
jfor a solution of the important question 
which was pressing him for an answer. 
| *i'ruly there is hope for Turkey at last, if the 
| Spirit of reform has thus aroused the dor- 
| mant powers of this leader. But wait, what 
, can this all-important question be ? 


reference to the Conference at Berlin, or 


: has the tightening grip of England roused | 
| him to action. Now perhaps he is consider- lag 
ing the alternative of rushing into the open 


Of Russia to be syallowed as Jonah | 


Has it | 
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helmet, the beautiful mosques and Kiosques 
which have, or are just receiving a new coat | 


‘was "by the whale Oh 
earnestly considering how he can improve 
condition of the girls in the coffee-houses 


{This, too, is a good thing to do, but not of white-wash (typical of the 
: :. are claiming consideration. In all the) trees, all in bloom, while the fresh green of 
. Atshifean ‘newspapers we read of Robert Mn the trees and the verdure on the hill-tops, 
Raikes’ celebration in their Sabbath-schools. all unite to delight the eye. You see the 


‘ grand old towers at Hissar, that have stood 


»| We, in Asia Minor, are glad to join our eae ; | 
mother country in honor of the day and the| prs 
man who first introduced these schools for on Col- 
the study of the Word. There is a move- k th hs in 
OF the this eity’s history ? Opposite is the beaut 
| this city’s his 
By ‘sins, they of the city shall hear and re- : | ful Kiosque of the “ Sweet Waters of Asia,” |) 
the English-speaking Sabbath- | quite a resort for excursionists, but excur- 
schools with banners furled were gathered | about this Empire are now pronounced 
from Constantinople and its suburb d 
| unsafe, and the Consul has warned tourists 
: into one great steamer, crowded to its edge. Bok te ‘io out alone, and you are not allowed I 
All the girls from the Constantinople Home, to another twenty rods 
| numbering over ninety of eight different distant in broad day light withoot on aa. 
\nationalities, were there, for English is now | sort. When you wake in the morn, you look : 
{the common anxiously around the room, lest your wear- | 
jlittle chubby Turkish girl of eight years | ‘ling apparel may have disappeared during | 
| the night watches; for you learn your | 
goad | neighbors woke to the fact that some of 
jand it shows a great advance in breadth | atc., so they were unable to go to the city | 
"ad lightful, but it has its drawbacks, for you 
! g re are living on the side of a volcano which | 
‘twelve years of age, but in that time they ' | so 
— £ = may have an eruption any time. You often | 
will gain views which can never be eradi- | yield your rights to an overbearing man 
coo Up the Bosphorus we steamed whom you may meet, who almost pushes | 
against wind and tide vo Bey rasapia bo the | | you over in crowding past, lest he draw his 
_iesaeaes formerly belonging to the Khedive, | sword, as it is not an uncommon thing to do. | 
quite recently granted. to Every American resident in Turkey has a 
mbassage. Long iimsatei ae of majestic trees, & right to have a certain amount of property | 
terraced banks, ruins of old reservoirs and | come to him free of charge from home ev- 
fountains were seen. We found a delight- veer. of. every. box. is | 
ful place where you could wander at your a Se “ae wee y do not wish to trust the 
will or lie on the green sward in the shade | agent, hence one box in every ten is exam- 
? 
of those giant trees. Sir Henry Layard and | i ined, and, if it answers to the bill of lading, | 
| lady received the children in their grounds » the ten boxes are passed. In every case ‘ 
J | to be worth less in their estimation than in 
times of searching every box, compelling 
Bg BOY: and the tourists who stop here upon § : | men to stand overthem. So nothing should 
their return from the Holy Land feel f 7 be removed. One Sunday. they opened 
d for the boxes and made their own estimate of ev- |) 
boat ride more delightul than the one lead- | erything. even’ to. spool of thread, and 
Frome the bridge (trom which every thing | that it was less than that by 
ini hing by| 
Th and strength without gaining anything by 
ie gaily dressed crowds on the landings at it, for very rarely do missionaries ever have is 
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; ©) thesouth. Lest you should think that Con- 


See | the streets, which are made lower in the as 
=. 


4 nd 


AF 


more tha urkish law full water ney olten 
aW allows them to have. center, are 


To skim along the surface of the Golden 
Horn on a bright pleasant Friday in one of 
*) those caiques seems like a dream. 
| the Turk’s Sunday, and hundreds of women 


x ‘ 


ef water is covered with hundreds of crafts, 
from those of the larger;size which cross 


propelled by one man. As we pressed on- 
ward, the Horn grew smalier and narrower, 
), and our danger more imminent of béelng run 
| into by the careless boatmen, and we pushed 
_| the bow of this and the stern of that to save 
| _ourselves from a bath, while the gay throng 
)| On either side amazed us by their gorgeous 
"| coloring. When we found we were at the 
ca little end of the Horn, literally, we landed 
| and crossed the bridge which spanned the 
>| little stream. Great trees offered a delighttul 
’ shade, but we were persecuted by venders 
} of all kinds of unpalatable things. But 
as Eve’s curiosity again conquers us when ice- 
"| cream frozen from the saow of Mount Olym- 
>| pus was brought. A dish for twenty paras ? 
"{ impossible! two cents for an ice-cream! 
Do not envy us: the dishes were of the size 
} Of an individual butter-plate! and we were 
left to eat them without spoons. For a mo- 
ment we looked at one another and then the 
ice-sream disappeared—do not ask how. I 
can only tell you while we stood here on the | 
j shores of Asia Minor my thoughts went | 
4 back to my native land and recalled the 
yj overflowing dishes served there, but nota 
word was uttered; our mouths and lips were 
} filled with our new relations to China. On|} 
"| the banks on either side sat those gaily at- 
) tired women, gazing at the people in the 
| boats passing, eating and gossiping the day 
_, away. As we strayed about to observe more 
', particularly their attire, nothing seemed too | 
: gay for them : two women seated on a Turk- | 
_) ish rug, one in a robe of bright yellow moire- 
j antique silk while her companion had a 
dress of old gold color. Just beyond you 
- notice another in dark navy blue, while in | 
striking contrast her companion appears in 
magenta with white trimmings. You next — 
find yourself behind a fine tall figure in an 
orange robe and eagerly wait for a glimpse | — 
of the face as it turns towards you, when | 
you fiud yourself confronted by as black a 
negress as you often see. One sees many | 
sad faces in such crowds, and you long to. 

| help those ignorant ones who do not know 
_, how to read and write; and many of them © 
are as much slaves as the negroes were in| 


the Atlantic and Mediterrayean to little 


| 


+} Stantinople is ali sunshine, you must know | 
how streams are forded after a rain. When Ny 


eS is 4 rapidly, and the tourist is quite deep in it, 
This is 


children throng the way to this place 
©) of resort. The beautifu: and amber hued | 


| when there appears a hammal, a man that Ff 

~ has a sort of saddle on his back, and carries F 
‘burdens. Seated on this-hammal (bent in 
the lines of a right angle), both ladies and | 
| gentlemen cross in safety; but often there | — 
is some elevation of the voice as well as| 7 | 
elevation of body, when ladies try it for the |7 
first time, and they are glad for the novelty | © 
of thivg to embrace this opportunity of cross- |~ 
} ing the streets as well as the men who take | 


The questions under discussion at the an- ye 
} nual meeting in Constantinople this year 


been before the Board for twenty years, with 
lone exception. This is the Lord’s work, 
and he can and will give his children wisdom 
to do it for his glory and for the advance- 
ment of his cause and kingdom in the 
world until these waste places are brought 
to the kuowledge of him who rulcth over all. 


LATER.—Our hearts were all made sad _ 
this morning by the dreadful news of the, 


were only six hours from Beyrout. The| 
latest news informs us that three of the 
murderers have been captured aud confessed | | 
their crime and were sorry that they killed | 
them foronly alira. Oneof their number 
spoke of burying them, but the reply was, 
“Bury a Giaour?” That is the name they 
give to a Christian. He was murdered 
Wednesday evening and not found until | 
Saturday. Mr. Parsons was at the meeting 
Constantinople, a pleasant-faced, white- 
haired, but not old, man; one of the best | 
workers in the Western Turkey field, and | 
as ready to die for the Master in one way | 
‘as another. We all feel his loss deeply. 
This is a trouble in which the E:glish will 
insist upon the enforcement of the law. 
Some years since Mr. Parsops and family | 
| were robbed when sent as a delegate to the 
Southern aud Eastern Turkey fields, but 
_ were not seriously injured. He has a mar- | 
- ried daughter, a missionary in China. We | 
shall be very giad when Ramason, one of 
the great fasts of the Turk, is over, for they 
are always su cross at thistime. We trust 
the good Lord will bring sunshine out of 
\the clouds of darkness and gloom which — 
now se2m to rest over us in this land. \ 
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them over in safety. 


were more difficult than any which have oe 


murder of Mr. Parsons and his helper; they 
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acres of ground, until some windy any, 
when the reaper takes his fan in his | “ae 
hand, which is a four- 


Letter from | 


SIVAS, TURKEY, Aug., 
Editor of the Caledonian : Ever since 
been an earnest desire in my heart to 
A try to help some of the farmers in Cale Sees me | his fan, the light straw is blows to one he 
who think thelw side, but the wheat or barley falls di- 
Jy rectly to the ground, because of its su- 
hard, to realize how much they have tof 
be for Tt te ae that | perior weight. In some of the villages, 
| hold from 40 to 50. bushels, for they dof 
that vour lands do not render the same © ao 
yout after never yielded have room in their for 
the straw is saved for the cattle a 
det roe far as they, are able to store it, and the 
| chatt is burned with tire. After the} 
Where you have homes and farms that | 
hava walled grain is threshed it must remain in the 
ave to be wi ‘ound and 3 
threshing floor until the tithing-man 
you has taken out the share which the Gov- 
here. you would be that you jernment always claims, and not unfre- 


‘quently the grain waits six weeks or | 
were born in a Christian land. [t seems y 
‘two months, and if it should rain it is 


patriarchs, represented in the ancient 
monuments; the shovels, axes and 
scythes are equally clumsy and rough 
in construction. Not long since an 
American plough was taken out to Ain- 
tab, aad it was an object of intense in- 
terest; those who looked at it said, 
‘Those English have brains.” It would 
be very difficult in this vicinity to find 
a yoke of oxen strong enough to draw a 


| plough which would go deep enough to 


turn up a respectable furrow. The land 


is generally ploughed and lett over un- § 


jas if the world had gone back thousands 
jof years, so closely have this,;people ad- a 
jhered to the implements of their fa- e 
|thers. The plough in use to-day is the = 
"jsame as that used in the time of the 


til the next year, then ploughed again, | 


and the seed put in in the autumn ; @& 


ouly barley and wheat are raised here 


bard from centuries of use. 
The instrument used for threshing ist 


Ta drag the under side of Ww ren is fall 


: | the straw in pleces two. or x 
inches long lies in great piles on 


|for grain; cereals do not grow readily 
Jin this vicinity, and oats are never seen | 
here. All of the grain is gathered into ue 
great threshing floors, which are 


greatly injured, a broad band of green) 
will be seen around these vreat pyra- 7 


mids of grain. 


Cracked wheat is much used by the} 


B natives ; it is made with two round) 
stones, a foot in diameter and four ineh- | 


es thick; a hole in one side of the up- @ 


jper stone allows us to put ina stout § 
| stick to turn it, the graip is put in af 


round hole in the middle of the upper 


jstone, and the cracked wheat comes : 
j out in the cloth put under the stones to 
{eatch it as it comes out between them. 
| This is hard work for one, but two or 


three young girls like to keep it going |) 
rapidly around, and sing their mertiest} 
songs as they work, and the sound of } 
the grinding is not low. | 

As you travel in this country, you | 
pass through vast stretches of uneculti- b 
vated lands, and. the continuous peaks |f7 


jand spurs of mountain ranges are al-|% 
4 wost always barren. You might almost 
Himagine you were amoug the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, in the |@ 
1] month of August, and you ascending on Pp 


horseback by the bridle path ou Mount I 


1 Washington, only the horses and roads a 
Tare so different. Often the plains be-|— 
|tween the mountain systems trend to 
miles in extent, and the soil rich, 


where the water is. turned on from the 
7 rivers, nek crops are raised (nothing 
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AS * we do not have rain sometimes for two 


three months, and we have 


|) scorching sun of the latitude of Phila- | 


idelphia. The composition of the soil is 


sometimes such that it recuperates it- ! 


Qheat of the sun in summer and the} 
frosts in winter. Considerable. soil is 
brought down from the mountain sides | 


by the rills, which fertilize the land; 
even 1D the old Halys is 
‘with the red soil which mingles with | 
its waters. All these instrumentalities 
combine to fertilize the land which for 
so many centuries has yielded ie 60, || 
and even 100 fold. | 
There is a good deal of lime in the 
stones of this region, and you ean pick 
up pieces of quite pure gypsum twice 
©} as large as your fist. The practiced eye 
+} in travelling will detect a village or city 
4 i long distance off, when a stranger || 
») would only see a little ronghness of the | 


some valley and betrayed by the smoke | 
of the fire, resembling a haze or mist in 
% the distance, and the traveller hastens 
on and overtakes the tlocks and herds, | 


there is:a camp or village near. The! 
4 location of these villages are always 
A determined by the presence of water, | 
gusually a fountain, where the éntire | 


perform their ablutions; they get wa- 
qjter in copper kettles, much larger at} 
the bottom than the top (wade in this 
way to save fuel), or in immense un- 
gluzed jugs to take to their houses. You | 
think you will try the native manner of 
® washing, so armed with a towel and 
soap, you proceed to the fountain (or 
watering trough) and find a fat old 
Turk has taken possession of the place, 
Nand you dare not intrude by approach- | 
1 ing too pear, as this is Ramason, one of 
MW the great fasts and no Turk can eat from 
#) the rising of the sun to the going down 
M of the same, and what he feels more 
‘ keenly, is he cannot smoke, so you watt 
S impatiently ten minutes for bim to pu- 
vify himself, and every moment the 
crowd about you gathers, Greek, Ar- 
ar menian, Turk and Koord, mostly wo- 
a men ang children, come nearer as | 


¥: 


PA self by disintegration effected by the | 


Aland; perhaps a village vestling in| 


‘which are an additional proof 


village are in the habit of gathering? 


jcome fiom that source; we looked up 
jand down for the best place to obtain | | 


{surface ; below us, a foot-worn pilgrim 


every Woman must put her hand on it, 


jand in no gentile way, until you are | 
vlad to take it offin self defense. An)” 
old Koordish woman, to show her 
“japprobation of your uncovered head 
says, “She is an infidel dog; she wears! 7 
‘ja hat ;” the reply is, ‘I believe in God 
jas much as you Astonished for a_ 


moment only, she retorts, “Say that 
Mohammed is the prophet of God, 


then.” 


One day we l4unched beside a stream | 


Jat the entrance of a village, and soon | 


learned that our drinking’ water must 


it; above two men were fording it, 
near us some 40 geese were alternately | 
basking on the bank or floating on its 


bathed his weary feet, and a dog cool- | 
ed his tongue by his side; a little fur- | 
ther down, a man had driven in bis’ 
buffaloes to cool themselves in the ele-| 
ment of which they are always so fond ;| 
still farther down the stream several 


boys were enjoying a noonday jbath.| 


We drank no water that day, for none! 


} of the party seemed io care for any. 


Mr. Bartlett of Cesarea had what we! 
should call in America an express wag- 
on, made very narrow to ran in the 
roads in the flat country south of 

Nothing like this had been seen beyond 
Broosa, and in all the villages such 
queer, strange persous as crowded 


| about it, and felt of the tongue, wheels. 


frame, in fact all parts were handled by 
the more intelligent; one man gazed al 
long time at the on the side, 
at last discovered what it was intended 
for, and such a look of delight as came 
to him at the discovery ! 

oncluged next week. | | 


they find you and wish to 
"know where you come from, whether 
married? Did you make your hat, and (7% 
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Sivas, TURKEY, Aug., 
{Coneluded. | 


a room for us, (according to 
|) to lay the dust of the earth floor), made) 
jit so damp before he swept it with the. 
| broom made of a bundle of dried herbs, 
that we dared not enter, until a fire was | 
*}madeé to dry the air of this cellar-like 


valent here. Afterwards, when wef 
seated ourselves outside the door with 
piece of a newspaper, men began to) 
approach nearer and nearer, and as hey 
saw we seemed to be harmless and not 
»jarmed, their curiosity soon led them tof 
] feel of the paper and our dresses ; final- | 
ily the longing to hear something there |- 
-} Was in the paper led them in their ea- Sy 
"jgerness to crowd us so that we were fi 
~jcompelled to retreat into the house for 
safety. Their large, dark eyes were 
like those of oxen and cows,-—no look : 
of intelligence in them, but perfect as-@ 
‘} tonishment had drawn them to us andl 
‘}invited them to the spot. 
| Nothing so impresses one with thei 
antiquity of this land as the vast cities 
of the dead which surround every largelm 
| town, and even little villages of 20 or 


/ 30 houses will have hundreds of graves “fk ‘ 


near them. As you approach you know 


{if the stones are all upright that it isa 
Moslem town, for anly Mohsmmedanat 
>| are permitted to have upright grave- 4 
‘jstones; not unfrequently you will see 
separate places of burial, reveal- 
jing at a glance that three races inhabit [7 
‘jthat town. In Vermont, where many 
our towns do not date back more. 
than a century, we think that our ceme- 
‘|teries are large; but think of these 
jresting-places of the dead which have |® 


‘jyears! Occasionally we pass on our 
the tomb or burial place of 
»jsome distinguished Turk, whose grave | 


fore e, and Bay their looking to- 


One evening before sunset upon reach- 79 


{ing a village, the chief man in prepar- 


>) place, for fever and ague are very pre- | ~ 


used for perhaps thousands of 


‘jis surrounded by a rude fence, and Ne 
where travellers stop to tie a bit of 
cH bright cloth in. honor of the departed 2 
“Jone, as some 300 to 500 have done be- eee 


ca, 


preser ved from robbers. We 
© a poor traveller, whose feeble old horse |§ 
had a_ severe colic, occasioned by 
| drinking too much cold water, and he |7 


was pulling the old creature around | 


this holy place. To our irreverent 
> eyes exercise seemed an excellent thing | 


4 to cure him, but no such thoughts en- 


\tered the mind of the animal's owner, 
- and the cure was not effected, for only 
with forcible arguments and the co- 
operation of the owner was the poor 
beast able to reach the next village, 
‘| where he was left for nature to restore 
him if possible. 

| The animals in this land are all infe- 
|rior in size to these in America: you 
lean purchase a good little horse for 


a= 


famine prevails, we could not keep one | 
for less than $50, and doubtless barley | 
and straw enough to keep one in good | 
condition would cost more than that ; | 
but the mud here is as deep as in the} 


in this land has quite too much glue in | 
jit, and adheres to your feet until you 


mont. which form balls on your feet, 
only this clay mud is so heavy that you 
are obliged to try more than once be- 


| ground. 
The horses are only broken to the : 
| bit, and do not like American saddles. | 
You ean hire a horse for tweuty-tive | 
cents to ride for two hours, but you} 
must take what you can get; it may be | 
acolt three years old, or a hard horse } 
‘\which has worked until standing still is } 
its strong point, and you work your pas- 
sage ; or a good horse with a raw place 
jas large as your hand on his back, and | 
sin return for carefully cushioning this} 
place for his comfort, he runs away with | 


refuses to let any one pass you 
‘elevates his hind feet at irregular in-}f 
vals, giving variety and additional ex- | 


ercise to your ride. We see occasional 


ocks of beautiful Angora goats, and || 
‘the little snow- and jet black kids 


$30, and few horses, except occasionally |f 
an Arabian steed, owned by some rich if 
man, are held at more than $100; but |§ 
now we are so near the region where | 


muddy regions of the West, for the mud 


tare reminded of the sugar snows in Ver- |!) 


\fore you can raise your feet from 
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artis in front than those in America ; 


though this land in dacks, 

“4 geese, hens and turkeys, I have never® 
heard that the feathers of any of these 
|fowls are ever used, but wool. takes | ‘ 


have beef, for no native kills an ox or 
‘1 cow unless sick, old, or maimed. Lamb 


1 food, and seem to live upon the stores 


‘}you as much as an ordinary one in 


FT every fresh quantity of milk, a little of 


are beautiful creatures. The sheep 


“have long ears, that stand out much 


wool i is used almost entirely for com- 
Etorters and beds i in this country. <Al- 


their place. The tails of the sheep are!’ 
as wide as their bodies; in the autumn 
when they come from the abundant) 
pasturage of some well-watered valley, © 


i there is alittle swinging motion 


side to side, like that of a young miss) 


alittle vain. Althougli the tails (tales) 
of these sheep are large, yet they are} 


Mutton is the only meat, as we rarely 


is much nicer than in. America, except 


much during the winter season, and if 
there is much. snow they cannot get 


of fat in their own bodies, and the meat 
is SO Unpalatable that you ean then use| 


ure our most reliable food, and thrice 
happy is the man who owns a cow ; but 
1 vou need at least two of them to give 


America. Fowls rise in price during 
) the season for eggs, and you cannot at- 
ford to keep your own, for barley is so 
dear. | 


the principal food for thousands in this 
deed only the rich get much beside, ex- 
made from either new or skim-milk, It 
reminds one of the buckwheat pitchers 


in many families, where the bottom of 
the pitcher is not seen all winter. To 


the old is added, or the same dish used 


the natives, and in some of the villages 


it only in soups. Eggs at this season | 


Coarse native bread and onions are 


cept owert, which is a kind of sour curd | 


with the old. It is a favorite dish of 


who has on a new dress of whieh she is} 


not nearly as large as the tails of the) - 
sheep in Syria. | 


in the spring. The sheep are not fed | 


land for many months of the year; in- |} 


were required to make brick without! 


you cannot. persuade them to sell you ™ 
“WW new milk, but will keep you waiting an | 
hour, bring it to you from the | 


fire 


or in the form of this curd. ice 


have no disagreeable taste about them, 


must sleep with one eye open. Apricots 


jes, but not as large; they are called 
} “Kill-Franks” or “Kill-Johns,” because 
so many foreigners are made sick by 
eating them. We obtained some plums 


_ but often they are brought so far on 
\ horseback that they are not eatable un- 


of cucumbers is seen, and you quite| 
euvy the keeperexcept at night when he} 


j here are a little like cling-stone peach- | 


‘from the warm valleys, and small pears, | 


i til cooked. Beets and carrots are very 


very unfortunate for the traveller if he 
cannot soon learn to like it (and the a 
taste is an acquired one), for often one 
is compelled to eat it. The remark has 

|| been made that all good missionaries eat | 
it, but duty is the convincing argument |= 
in many cases. We eat green peas with ibs : 
the pods all chopped together, and are fF 

glad to get them, and our squashes} 


in fact it is difficult to discover that} 
they have any taste. Cucumbers are! 
| good, and often the lodge in the gardens 


oes plant, and the lentiles of the Bible 
times are abundant, aud a much smal- 
“ler bean than that seen in other lands. | 
3 j Potatoes are small, abundant, and very | 


(: small, but cabbages are very fine ; also) 


7 


| for immediate use are stored in pits and | b 
‘kept until spring, without freezing, for | 


they have no cellars to their houses to 
‘store things in. 


The past week we have watched with” 


‘much interest the making of brick for a 
j wall. The earth is first spaded for a? 

rod square, then water turned on; iff 
: | the bricks are fora house, straw is put 
in, but for a wall, the brick is the same | 
as made by the Cetus: when they § 


| 


straw. Three or four men and boys be-} 
gin to mix it with their feet by tread- 


ing it down; sometimes their bare} 


jand they have to be helped out; when : 


well mixed, they begin to put it in) 
~) moulds, which are like a bor without il 
"top or bottom, and left to bake in the |~ 


sun, and in a week they are ready 


limbs will sink almost to their knees, 


good ; they were introduced a few years | ) 
i since by an English Consul. During 
ithe winter all vegetables except those | 
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“Use, aving been turned several 
times, so that they may dry alike. These§ 
bricks are the material for the houses» 
and walls of this city, except when® 
there are wooden frames, and they 


filled in with clay and small stones. 


The missionary houses and those of the 


More civilized Turks and Armenians 
have white plaster for the outside and 
inside of their houses. This white plas- 
iter is obtained from the limestone | 

Bf rocks burned for the lime, and every | 
jman prepares it.for his own use, for no} 
can be purchased. Every year in- 
= creases the number of white houses in 


wall, can be seen nine new houses, 
P| which are large for this country, and} 
} will be white on the outside. Carpen- } 
i ters can be employed for 32 cents a day, f 
| but they. work accordingly ; but what | 
could be expected of a man who works] 
until 10a. m. without any breakfast, | 
Ee then eats bread and onions, but not in | 
*\a limited quantity ; then late in the af- | 
jternoonu he feasts upon owert, and has 
‘jonions with his bread? The tops and} 
jall disappear together. Ordinary la- 
borers can be employed for from 16 to} 
4 20 cents a day, and a woman will work | 
all day for you for 16 cents and iron for 
- 12 cents; but it often requires more | 
: : patience to see them work than to do it| 


“yourself, unless duty compels you to | 
work elsewhere. C. 


® Tourist: “I say, boy, what is the 
Jname of that hill yonder?” Boy: 
“Danno. Lourist; “Dont . know 
| What! lived here all your life, and don’t 
S know the name of it?” Boy. “No; 
| the hill was here afore 1 com’ 


bed 


this city. From the door in our street 


Missionary 


[The followin g letter written with pencil, 
because of the suffering eyes, was sent to 


7 
the missionary’s sister, Miss A. M. Cham- (33am 
O n, and Dy her copled and sent 


us. 


a for three days, but as no rain had fallen, we | a" 
“ventured forth and reached a house just as |) 
it came down in torrents and we congratu- |” 
“jlated ourselves in being safely sheltered, 
_jwhere we could work during the storm, |” 
j|when it began to come into the house and | ~ 
} when the door was opened a furious torrent : : 
] was rushing past, and the cry came, “leave ‘ be 
‘T your houses and escape tothe high ground; ” | 
| pushing forth past frantic women, we ran | 

‘through wind and rain and small streams |” 

 jof water until we met an excited crowd; 


}some, with old blankets on, others with bags | _ 
jor the first thing that they could seize, all | 
jescaping. They turned us round and we} 
‘climbed a high, precipitous place to descend | — 
jagain on the other side to the piazza of al 
house. Thither flocked men andj 
Jwomen with babes in their arms, half-naked | 


‘children, all crying, wondering why God | 


jsent such a storm upon them, and begging || 
\that I would pray for it to pass away; and | 


*|I could but laugh at them, which at first | 


|} made them very indignant and some said, 


: “she has no garden or house to be in- 


; jured ;” then I explained to them that as | 
‘the houses were located mostly upon high |} 


ground, we could watch the torrents which 
jcame sweeping down from the mountain 
\sides, and if it kept in their channels, there 
jwas no danger. Soon the storm began to 
J abate and we hastened to the house of one 
Jof cur girls to find our room flooded and 
ourselves thoroughly drenched. After an 
Vhour’s delay, the fury of the storm being 
4 past, and the streams lower, we carefully |\ 
3 picked our way homeward, by ascending 1 
‘) high enough to cross them, but upon reach- | 
‘\ing the river’s bank, a lively scene presented | 
% itseli—old men and maidens, women and 
* children of all sizes and descriptions, were 
standing by the river with sieves in their 
) hands, gathering fish ; and the river, which | 
‘a short time since, was a beautiful clear | 
‘stream with pebbly bottom, was now con" 


|, We came here recently on a missionary (ae 
> tour from Sivas. Yesterday we went out Pijsiigm 
: g for our usual work among the women, al- |® 
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he surface and were taken. 


etraw and water plaster up the holes, which 
i he sun bakes and dries and their houses 
7#are whole again. | Gerun i is located in a deep 

on both sides of a stream, but‘ it is 


| one street, long drawn out some six miles in 


rious. 
great height, perhaps in some places two 
hundred feet; and not being clothed with 
'any verdure the reflected rays of the sun 
~, from their cream-colored summits render the 
4 strong light peculiarly trying to weak eyes ; 


very thing. We commenced the day’s duties 


half miles, sitting upon the floor one and a 
* halt hours, then going out to partake of a 
© breakfast, consisting first of fried eggs, very 
& » nice, but a little difficult to eat, without the 
j aid of fork or spoon, for there is great dan- 

) ger of aslip between the cup and the lip, 

which would be considered quite a disgrace, 
Has they take great pride in the skilful manner 

7 | in which they convey their food to their 
> mouths without losing a morsel. Next fol- 
x ‘lowed a dish of beet tops, crowned with 
ae ) eggs. Using a piece of bread for a spoon 
© seems to a stranger’ quite as difficult as eat- 
1 ing rice with chop-sticks. The other night 


‘| we saw there were some unusual prepara- 


} tions for our evening meal, as the pastor | 


q and other guests were bidden and we un- 


| derstood how we had been honored, when } 


an entire lamb was brought on to the table; 


| for every villager loves the lambs of his. 


: Hl flock, because of their value. Wool is used 
for beds, comforters, pillows and 
is stockings, hence wool is an important article 
)| inevery family. Dining at the native pas- 
“| tor’s one night I noticed a flat, round copper 
7 platter, whitened after the fashion of the 


) by rising at three a. M., walking one and a| 


so long and narrow that it isa village of 


‘length, which makes the work more labo- | 
The hills loom up on both sides to a |} 


in fact the place is remarkable for this | 


4 | verted | ‘mur ky as 
+ the fish were unable to see, they came to the ff 


Two men, in af | which is made here and the meat placed 


— 


‘| short time, caught ninety-five, varying in 
size from a finger’s length to much larger 
ones. In another part of the town the river 
had changed its current, carrying every- 
"thing before it, flooding houses on the low es J 
"* ground and making great havoc in them. |) 
) Most of these houses have floors made of ||” me 
the same material as the sun-dried brick, |) 
4 ) and it takes only a few hours to make them i ae 
> whole again. As soon as it is dry on the jj os 


the things of others. 


every week brings more difficult problems. 


land with nicely rounded sugar loat 


mountain of rice and brownish maccaroni 


upon the top, cooked so nicely that it is 
readily pulled to pieces in the hands. As 
I was the honored guest, I was given the 
tail, that of a goat, about one and a half 
inches in length, resembling a fowl’s neck, | 
but tender and nice. This should be taken 


without knife or fork in both hands and | 
eaten, and all observed attentively to see if | 


it was done in the approved manner. Notic- 
ing a picture of Abraham and the servant 
giving him water to drink upon the wall, 
I asked if he would not like some others ? 
He replied, “ Yes, if from the Bible I much 
wish them.” Some unknown friend sends 


me Harper’s Weekly and I cut out some of| 


the pictures to adorn the school-room wall. 


gift so acceptable to our teachers and pas- | 
tors as pictures, and the few I have are very 
helpful in teaching and I only wish I kad 
more of them. Pictures of bright birds, 
fruit, flowers and animals can be under- 
stood, but those of our houses and natural 
scenery are often misunderstood by the 


; common people. It is no wonder that they 


love bright colors where everything is so 


| dark and somber, and I find as other mis- 
; Slonaries say that their tastes are changing 
| and they really long for bright colors. Day 
| after day I am obliged to read over and 
| Over again how Christ’s disciples at first 


asked what he would give them for follow- 


ing him, yet they were his chosen ones who’ 


lived with him and died in exemplification 
of their faith, and my faith is strengthened 


| | to try again to lead up some of those who 


look only on their own things, but not on 
Trying to help this 
Armenian race is like studying arithmetic— 


' to solve; as the work broadens new diff- 


culties arise. If it was not God’s work we 
could not carry the burden, but as it is his, 


he will care for it and we can trust it all to 


him. 


Sometimes we feel anxious about this 
helper or that, this field or that, because 


they have no workers, but our Father knows 


| this brings to us to cast all our care upon 


what is best for us and them, and we can 
lay the burden on an arm strong enough to 
_ bear the burdens of the world. What peace 


~ Ihave few Bible pictures, but I have heard | 
that they can be purchased in some places}. 
_ in Europe very cheap, if I only knew where! — 
to procure them. Theré is scarcely any 


~ 
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for a brave day’s work Thursday after- 
Re a ee noon in Cheketon, but in the first house 
9a) | we entered that morning the woman sug- 
1 gested that she would call her neighbors, 

99] for they were all relatives, and in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, sixteen women of different | 


|) 4 children, were assembled for prayer. Mr. 


much received much, and after some ex- | 


hortation four women offered prayer and Re 


"i ternoon for two or three years until within a 
*} year, but now promised to resume them ; and 
4as there are between seven and eight fam- 


other, we hope they will, but have learned — 
that it is not wise to be too sanguine in our | ’ 
expectations, for it is very easy and natural | 
} for this race to give fair promises and words, | 
"| which is true even among the liitle chil- | 
“jdren. Our four weeks stay has seemed 
"1 long, I suffered so much with my eye, and 
1 now it is so weak that I can use it only a 

little while ata time, but it wisely takes 
care of itself and refuses to stay open when 
tired and no effort of mine can or will keep 
it from closing. At the close of the year I 
‘4 shall have been away from Sivas one-third of 
“4 the time, so I am getting to be quite a tourist. 
- | It is necessary to visit the places where we | 
| have schools located during the summer and | ° 


~ } to be done for our schools for our women, | 

-} and now I must make it more of a study | 
~~ 4 how to use my strength to make the most | 
of it for my Master and this Armenian race. E 


} ability to do anything of myself, and as the; 
days pass on I find I can lean more and| 
| more on that Arm that upholds the govern- |” 
ment of worlds. The past three years of 
_ | my life have taught me great lessons of hu- | : 
~ | mility and trust, and yet I cannot see the | 
_ | mountaintops to which 1 hope that I may — 
“| be able to climb. I feel that our Sivas) 
{school must be a river which is fed by the! ts 
mountain streams or villages and this)” 
stream must pass on clearer, deeper and 
“jfuller, bearing more full, complete testi-| 


v2 


mony id the Master. wish for more of: 


ages, with nearly as many babies or little) 


Hubbard told them that those who asked jam 


others requested favorite hymns sung. They 
+4 had held prayer-meetings every Thursday af- | 


ilies all connected together, living near each 


autumn. Every day shows me new work i | 


All the time I feel more and more my in- 


we | more of Jesus in all their thoughts, | 
=) and this love and earnestness we must have | nnn 
hin our own lives and thoughts in order to jam 

see it reflected in theirs. 


~ In sending him, and cause him to lie down 
| Let thy left hand be now beneath his head, 


: | And, underneath, the everlasting arms 
| Be felt in full support. So let him rest, 


v = 
our 
- I 


Worn with the weights of his high embassy. 
Now care for him as thou hast cared for us 


L. B. CHAMBERLIN. 
_, THE VERMONT CHRONICLE. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1885. 
Sunday Night. 

Rest him, O Father! Thou didstsendhimforth 
With great and gracious messages of love; Ne 
But thine embassador is weary now, 5 


In thy fresh pastures, by thy streams of peace. 


And thine upholding right encircle him, 


»| Hushed like a little child, without one care; 

And so give thy beloved sleep to-night. 

} Rest him, dear Master! He hath poured for us ‘ 
| The wine of joy, and we have been refreshed. i: 
_ Now fill Ais chalice, give him sweet new draughts a 
_ Of life and love, with thine own hand; be thou we 
His ministrant to-night; draw very near 
| In all thy tenderness and all thy power. } 
speak to him! Thou knowest how to speak 


A word in season to thy weary ones, 
And heis weary now. Thou lovest him— 
Let thy disciple lean upon thy breast, 


And, leaning, gain new strength to “ rise and shine.” } : 
Rest him, O loving Spirit! Let thy calm 


Fall on his soul to-night. O holy Dove, 
Spread thy bright wing above him, let him rest 
Beneath its shadow; let him know afresh 


* Our Comforter!” As gentlest touch wll stag 
‘The strong vibrations of a jarring chord, 
So lay thy hand upon his heart, and still 


The infinite truth and might of thy dear name— ; 
3 
} 


Each overstraining throb, each pulsing pain. | 


Then, ih-the stillness, breathe upon-the strings, | 
‘jAnd let thy holy music overflow f 
With soothing power his listening, resting soul! 
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sack of wool and a pillow, a small sack, 
and you take a comforter with a sheet 


~ 


-courses,. which would be a sin. 
_ you like to inspect our ox-carts? They | 
_have two wheels, and half the load is 


From a Miss a Missionary’s 


can sit on the load between them and 
/ rest his feet on their backs or just be- 
hind them on the load. 
a little 


ing for such a small church, but when 
we are among the Romans we must use 
‘Roman names or not be understood. | 
There we have good water, air, and all 

we wish of it, free as the wind that 
whistles about one’s tent at night. 
Two ox-carts were to transfer our party 
from the city to this convent. 
anywhere in this section, it is under- } 


BY L. B., C. SIVAS, TURKEY. 


After our annual examination of the “4 
schools last summer, the heat became [7 
_sointense in the city and the air so a 


oppressive, that we decided to go up to 


our last summer’s resort, the convent | 


of St. James; that sounds quite impos- | 


To go 


stood that you will carry your bed and 
board with you; a bed means a large 


sewed into it. Our board was an allow- 
ance of three small loaves of bread a 
day for one person, with some copper 
dishes and charcoal for cooking, 

there is not a stick of wood to be found | 
within fifty miles, unless they should | 
cut down the willow trees by the water 
Would 


placed between the oxen, so a person 


Our driver was 


ears, but the oxen go on, or step just 
as well as those in America do when 
the driver calls out whoa, or go along, 
etc. When we reached a hill, our Turk- 


ish boy stopped his oxen and without | 
any circumlocution requested me to |} 
alight from the load; but as it was a | 


light one, I only informed him that I 
was not afraid to ride up hill. 


country, but I assured him that I had 
ridden a great deal in my life and it had 
never injured me in the slightest to 
ride up hill, and continued to sit on the 
load. All laughed at this interpreta- 
tion of his request and we soon found, 
by the pressure behind, that the Turk- 


Turkish boy, who’ gufdéd the}, 
gentle creatures by a series of strange | 
sounds, which fell meaningless on our 


He said | 
it was not the custom to do so in their |: 


ish boy had decided that he was not 


a 


our 


ride cithert 
there some six tents were struck. 
| Would you like to glance in and see 


babe of eight months old, the wife of 
one of our village preachers. In the 


brothers, wife and three children, with 
his sister; passing on, we will invite 
you to our tent, which at night shelters 
| six souls; beyond is the most ragged 
one I have ever seen; it has two poles 


_ in the center and in the distance has 


\ 
\t the appearance of a dromedary, but its 


4 of the Bible seller a her two children 


“and those of our girls who cannot find 
Shelter in the convent chamber; con- 
_ tinuing farther on is a tent containing 


_ the day school teacher, her aged parents 


_and three brothers and sisters and day 
_ pupils. . In the last tent we find a Prot- 
 estant merchant, whose bride was once 
one of our village teachers, and whose 
_ children are members of our school; all 


counted, we number forty-eight souls. 
In the convent are some of our day 


| pupils, so wwe form quite a little com- 


-muuity of ourselves. In the interior of 
Turkey we do not have any Coney 
Island nor Newport; nor even a hotel 


_ atany cold springs, but every rich man 


and well-to-do family have tents, 


| and during the summer go out for Secen | 
_ sixteen to twenty-one days fora change | 


. of water, as they say. In one of our 
. tours, recently, we passed, about fifteen 
| ation from the city, a hot spring, which 
isa favorite resort in the months of 
May and June. 
| of June, only fifty tents remained of 
the two hundred which are usually 
found there in the height of the season. 
|The water there changes its course al- 


- most every year, and now there is only | 


| a pool, covered by common tent. 
| There is a division of time for bathing 


the women in the afternoon. 


and eating makes tent life very easy. 
| Three of the richest Turkish families 
| of Sivas are encamped in the valley be- 


second, one of our native Protestant | 


Asit was then the last | 


‘-who they are? In the first you will | 
notice the Bible reader with her four | — 
children and an adopted daughter and | - 


|—the men bathe in the morning and 
Families | 
having cows and sheep take them with | 
them, “and their simple way of cooking 
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| flows a rapid brook, bordered with wil- 
lows, lending a delightful shade for the | 


| the day has gone before we are con- 


Their cooking is done 
mostly in the open air. 


Jlow us. ‘The women occupy one tent, | 
| the men another and the third is for 
_ | the servants. 


| This August | ; 
| 8un, with the latitude of Philadelphia, | 


wind is equally good as the sun. The 
trees around the convent have been 
| recently set out, but the building itself 
affords such a deep shade that at mid-_ 
day we can be comfortable on one of 
the four sides. In the valley below 


barren land, and a natural dam in this 
brook furnishes a bathing rink where a 
dozen of us can sport at mid-day when 
the sun has sufficiently warmed the 
water. We eat our dinner of bread 
and cheese, or owert (the sour curd of | 
the country), sew, knit and read, and 


scious of it, until the lengthening shad- 
OWS warn us that we must turn to our 
tents to cook our supper of cracked 
wheat, rice or squash. Before the dark- 
ness creeps about us we spread our bed 
and, after evening devotions, we retire, 
to be lulled to sleep by the flapping of | 
our tents; sometimes aroused by the 
firing of guns by our Turkish neighbors | 
to keep off robbers, by the baying of | 
shepherd dogs, or ly some belated vil- | 
lager returning from the city, who lifts 
his voice on the night air in a wild, 
shrill song, which has more of sound 
than of melody. At early dawn women 
from the nearer villages and distant 
city come flocking in to the convent for 
morning devotions; one girl brought 
three doves, which she killed before 
the door and made a vow to come forty 
mornings, that their new bride might 
have a boy. 

SATURDAY P. M.—We turned our 
faces toward the city to spend the 
‘Sabbath; on the shady side of the 
hill the shepherds were leading their | 
flocks; near the mill, women were wash- | 
ing wheat, carpets, and their clothes, 
while just above, on the surface of the : 
‘mill-dam, appented the horns of two. 
‘great buffaloes. This is the time of the | 
wheat and barley harvest, and beside. 
the road was a threshing-floor, where 
wheat was being threshed out, as it was 


| soon tans the face to ahue that any’ 
| Arabian might be proud of, and the 


P 


| whose under side is covered with sharp | 
flint stones, quickly relinquished her 
| seat and long goad stick and we began |” 

jto swing about the little circle, amid 
‘the shouts of comrades; 


} on the drag. Then appeared from under | 


not afraid,’ and fastened the | 
| oxen to the thresher, but the day was | 
‘|waning and the draw-bridge took me | 
| back to the merry crowd on the opposite | 
\bank, and we continued on our way | 
‘homeward to the city, enveloped 
‘cloud of dust, for there has been no 
rain for more than six weeks. 


done ‘of yeats ago. “We dis- 
covered that there was no bridge to | 
pass over the brook, but a girl of six- 


for you,” and, almost before you could | 
say no, took your hands in hers and } 
was wading through the water. The 
Turkish woman who sat on the drag, | 


We 


the oxen, | 
pleased with their lighter load, and | 
seeming to understand that they have 
come under Christian rule, where the | 
ox that treads out the corn is not to be 
muzzled, stop to regale themselves, but 
a vigorous application of the goad 
brings them toasense of their duty 
and they spring up, leaving me sitting | 


his cart our jolly little Turkish boy, 
our former driver, and laughingly said, 


SEPTEMBER.—Our schools have now 


opened. again, and we find every mo- 
ment occupied with cares and duties 
‘and getting. Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard’s 
‘house in order. They have had a de- | 
\lightful visit with their friends in Amer- | 
jica, but they have been delayed on | 
| their journey on account of quarantine 


i. for fear of the cholera. We are becom- 


‘ing impatient for their return. I in- 
tend to visit one of our mission stations 


-\at Gerun soon, and may write you some 


of our tour on my return. 
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The waist, which was a most entirely 
with gold embroidery of beau- | 
designs; the skirt had only two 
one in front and one behind, 
the fall Turkish drawers filled out | 
the sides. I noticed one of these dresses 


Sivas, TurKEY, Sept. 2,80. 
Dear Friends: Perhaps you would 
mike to hear an account of a feast which ie 
we attended. of one off 


> a 


this land, the famil more elaborate and expensive, and of- 
| ane ie family o 
groom ten the open sack reveals an under gar- 
and interview her. Having been bidden 
toe this feast, we entere after the 
f ed first after the a small Persian shawl, often costing | 
noonday cry from the min: 
called’ « S15 or more, worn cornerwise about the 
ed a e followel 
0 One mmed waist; but those who lean to the Frank 
LO prayer. | | 
prey styles often wear velvet belts, orna- ke 
mented with gold ane silver desigus ; 


As we wended our way to the upper-f 
a most room, we met the hostess, with af 


in a shop which cost $40, and mavy are 


Pappointed a when they would 


still wear the heavy girdle of the land, 


the buckle an immense bow, as large as | 
4sad face, who said her husband was ill) Ja small saucer. On their heads they 
{ @ With a fever, and she had requested her} fT ad perhaps 50 pieces of gold, which iam i 
gsuests not to come,-but they had pre- sewed on to bands of cloth 
q pasented themselves, and preparations A or sometimes cover ‘the Turkish fez, 
were being made. When we entered jwith a long pendant tassel falling down 
q mseats next to the mother and grand- 930 in over the invaria- 
q mother of the groom. The latter was Jy pple yozma, without which po woman or a 
4 ove all the oth | would think herself dressed ; and 
as ranged round || one to five rows of coins of gold 
according to their relative or pecuniary from the neck; the fifth or} 
value. All the guests were dressed in Movwest hangs below the belt. fanciful 
Silk or broadcloth, but your humble} din shape and immense in size, This 
j rvants, whose simple, light cambrica Qgold is the girl’s dower and always 
contrasted strangely with the glitter Sworn by her, and her husbaud cannot 
about wore ourehats, and fe Atake it from her; and if he dies, she 

urkish women, who had Mises it for her taking off coin 
allowec them this room for this grand | peter eoin as needed. No woman in 
| sion, came and seated themselves | ‘urkey would be so foolish as to give 
our feet, to inspect us, and at last to her husband to use for specula- 
‘said we leokad quite well if we would Lion or investment in lands, for real es- 
at: ike off our hats and dress our heads asf E ate is no more to be depended upon ee * 
Mere than in the West at home. 
emoved, and all looked in Children at their birth are expected 
at the smoatily | a to reéeive a piece of gold from all their 
air, and many hands were ontstreteh- Brriends Sometimes a piece is only 
eat pleasure was expressed Bors a lira, the Turkish. pound, and 
we had removed those baskets. sometimes you see a 5 lira piece worth 4 
4 vorth of gold coins on 
This pleasant old) grandmother is at least $2000 \ 
q pleased to say that she has three daugh- 
yount 20 vears or longer, and not 
eupying places of honor; while the 
| heavy bracelets on their arms, and 
Fgrandehildren were ranged near in gay | 
Sjattire. The majority wore brow n bro; ad- their hands dyed 
dark color, with rings on every finger 
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place for carrying the load of grain is 
Sivas, TURKEY, Jan. 16, 1880. =| above the wheels and extends ouly 
My Dear Friends: Before the memo- about a foot bebind them in the shape 
ries of a night, which we spent in a eee ol the letter V; the acute angle, much (ee 
erist mill, on our overland journey from yrolonged, extends almost to the ani- 
| Constantinople to this city become dim Seals heads. The buffaloes are larger 
ey Lin our mind, we will give you the bene- is than the oxen of this country, very 
| fit of our experience, trusting if ever Bi ggagee Strongly built, usually black, with very 
you visit Asia Minor, you will fare as eee fiftle hair on their skin, and their curv- ial 
well. The shades of night gathered ae eke 3 ed horns lying back against their necks, 2 
about us, after the sun disappeared be- | you might consider them the ughiest 
hind the rampart of hjlls in the west, PQ aeme)| looking animals which you ever saw a 
over which we bad passed. Having used as beasts of burden. Upen enter- 
travelled 12 hours that day, with only the mill we found it consisted of 
brief stay at noon for rest by a foun- three rooms; ina corner of the largest 
tain, naturally found us weary, dusty one was the quaint old machinery, 
ungry, lgnging fer a ghelter from which beggared description, and you 
damp air of the valley, which sent! ouly wondered why so much wood 
the cold chills ever us as soon as thell should have been used in a country 
©4 sun sank below the visible horizon. We} | Fs) where you ride for days without seeing i" 
had been promised a mill for a resting- a tree. | 
oe place that night, but no one had pic- § ae | Slow as this mill seems to an Ameri- “ 
tured-its comforts, nor want of them, to can, (especially a Yankee,) it is rapid 
us, und we were eager for the new, un- in comparison with the one commonly 
tried experiences before us, for any ¥ ‘yj; used by many of the Armenians, the Bae 
ebange from the barren hills whieh had ~~ | 3 one referred to iv the Bible, “two wo- fe Ps 
girt us round all day, seemed inviting | grinding at the mill,” which is ae 
Aland (condemn us net, for we are | turned by their own hands. On the 
a wan), we longed for some new, tangible oe right of this large room, where bags of & 
jisions to strengthen the inner man, for \\ flour and grain were standing, \ was a 
Aiding in the native carriages, gives room for herses and donkeys. On the 
j olay to all the limbs of the body, and is i | left the private storeroom of the owner ; 
excellent in its way, for developing jof the mill; the latter, our sleeping 
“tmuscle and appetite as well as the apartment for the night. holes as 
Christian graces of patience and for- large as a 5 by 7 inch pane of glass, in 
|bearance. luagine riding in a hay-cart 3 a wall at least a foot thick, did not ad- 
Jor express Wagon, as you sometimes see pa YH) mit much of the damp night air. The a ° 


“iparties or picnic excursions in the coun- 4 re 
floor of earth was covered with wheat, 
only prolong the time to 10 or 


excepting on one side, where the winter 
Pjbours in a day for two or three weeks, supply of fuel, id the form of three or | 
and yon not that we felt as jfour cords of dry manure was carefully 
git we eat an ox: jpiled to the height of five feet. The 
At oe the anxious proprietor of the mill requested 
Pjgoal before us; it was built of rough | mus to be very careful of our licht. for 
gystones, filled in with clay, about 8 feet this fuel, when well dried burns like 
height, covered with earth, upon e\tinder. Our light was a little pine 
Awhich the grass was growing. The wa- (37 jknot, so very resinous. that it would 3 
Miter for the machinery was carried across § ‘\burn a long time 
kind of bridge from the hillside, eu- ™ We found in ene corer of éur- 
tering the roof in the rear of the struc- lia supply of eggs, and rest assured. wa 
ure. At door Sto OU- Ji) : 
ture. At the door od ite: all in our power to preserve our 
ve) iUICe, waiting for the grist that was } character for piety, according to the old | 
veing ground, Let us glauce at it before ©} lady’s version of it, by causing twenty 2 
we enter; notice wheels made of 
m ve seven to dis 
Saplank and bound with iron, two feet in the amazement of all that. were 
and the axle turns With Pi cerned; but do not think that they re- 
those kuown in New England, 
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al a plainly inclined to be movable, with a} 

to render palatable the dark, hard bread beud@ency do hed b 

4 of the country. The eggs were fried in ecoming 

[00 short at the botiom, while there was 

native putter, whieh is—alwaye bitters unoccupied room at the top; but with 

owing to the fact that the milk is al- , 

owil btained, over the determination that my body should 

| yields bitter butter, which when heated 


| you can perceive the odor for some 
©) | rods, which is supposed to act as a ton- [7% 
Pic, sharpening your appetite for the Fy 
coming meal. Missionaries of the Inte- 
rior keep combs for the purpose of 
| combing out the hairs from the butter. 
Perhaps some of our friends who are so 
particular about ‘‘gilt-edged” butter do 


a 


feet, and with my understanding thus | 
i elevated, I lost consciousness until 4 a. Bs 


m., when we were called upon to take e 


© up our beds and walk. But alas! those " 
9) drivers, after sitting up half the night | 


to feed their horses, (for they give them aR 
but little during the day, but feed them oe 
at night), have decided that a little 
more sleep would be agreeable, so they ret 


method of churning in goat’s-skin ? DE roused to rub the stiff limbs of 
the dim, hazy light. of our pine knot mt (bony) steeds. 
«Our supper finished, a troublesome reaped UP) 
two men, thiee women, and miller filling one those great, 
the part of the room left us, six feet by of grain. He first a | 
| te iu the carriage allen as it was ground, vext shakes and 
*|their kind friends in the United States presses down, and as it nears the top, 
had given them. My bed was in a little he it with his feet, contin- 
nook, which Imade in one corner by it until running over. 
*\ I was shut in by the mud walls, and op graham flour in New England. a ioe 
the third by the fuel. With some diffi- | War little caravan is. at Jeet getting 
‘ito crawl up from the bottom to reach day meal and’ climb 
the top; the bed representing an inclin- day’s ride of & 4 
jand pillow, and the iron frame with the | solored soil. and 
piece of canvas attached, which alltrav- it iw Alwaye the verdure 
are compelled fo take to keep # part of the 
themselves from the swarms of creep- degree. So WO FS: 
jing things that not only infest the land, knowing e = 4a 
but the inhabitants thereof. Fie the wilds preseved 
Here I slept as sound as ‘a bug in a] “beloved as 
rug,” only once aroused by the M. D. of all les. tl God trom 
our-party, who thought it best “to have with an Be 
Lord before going to sleep, so removed country unknown to you in Ameri- 
the ox-yoke under my couch to barri- B.C. = 
a the door, as there were four men 
| who kept the mill humming all night 
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clothes and combing our hair without 
‘jany disrepectful reflections from a mir- 
jrvor, thankful that no one will be 
| troubled by our crude appearance. AP 
+) towel is spread on the ground, which | 
) |soon is saturated by the heavy dew, 


-| we add some sugar and wilk, if fortu- 
4 nate enough to have any of the latter, 
jand with some bread we breakfast. In | 
jthe meantime our tent is packed away | 
we mount our horses to follow on 
Jafter the long train, which is filing 


Letter from Turkey. 


private letter written at a point twelve miles | 
>>} from Amasia, on a hillside, under, the shade of a || 
( bush, en route from 


Our hillside perch gives us an exten- 
sive view down the valley below, with © 
no house nor hut in sight; only the 


peaceful cows grazing near reveal the! 
fact that there must be a_ village with- 
in two miles. We have just partaken 
of our evening meal, and as it was bet- 


1 ter thay usual, I will give you the bill P 
of fare. First course, some cold meat, 
cooked on an iron rod, turned before 
ake the fire, fresh native bread, and sour 4 
curd, which takes the place of jelly, 
"j}and cherries, neither sweet nor sour. 


We do not camp near villages, and our 
bill of fare does not vary very much. 


We expect to spend thirteen days on | ~ 
this trip; with the exception of two} 
Sabbaths, we shall be eleven days in {7 


traveling 180 miles, or over sixteen 
miles per day. 
dawning light, then donning our 


our muddy coffee is brought, to which 


along the road before us. The great 


bells and little bells, long bells 
short bells, all unite in the distance to 
please ear; but like the Alpine 
born in Switzerland, when you ap- | 
pro spell is broken. Some devel 
| we wind up and up the steepest hills, 


like those in ascending the bridle-path 


of Mt. Washington, only to desend in- 


We rise at the first ; 


4 to a valley on the other side, abound- —7 


ing in wheat, rye and barley fields, ir- 


rigated from the distant river; or we 
fe find vineyards in a deeper, warmer val- 
ley, with the rudely-constructed watch- 
tower, consisting, perhaps, of two 

‘rooms, one below for cooking and 
store- -room, and one above for 


\ 
7 

W 


and Ww It is open on one or 
two sides, as the vineyards may be lo- 


‘ated. These families live for months, 


but in the early season there is much 
ysickness when they turn up the soil | 
and water it, and the water stands in 
# the deep furrows of the vineyards orf 


rice-fields. 


ai 


4) to rescue me. ‘T'wo hours later I care- 
lesslyallowed any horse to come too near 


should proceed in advance of the train | 
tand rest at one of the inns for a short 


should have a longer rest than in- 
| tended ; fora Circassian bey claimed 


been stolen from and without any 


that they came in very close contact 
‘| with one of my limbs, which was af} 
j torcible reminder to me_ for over two 
j hours that he had lifted up his heel 


Monotonous as this style of traveling 
is, it sometimes affords some variety ; @ 
for instance, the second day out from 7 


4] Samsun was an eventful one to me, for 7 
Yatter having gone nearly a mile, my 7% 
4 horse slipped on a stone and sat 
7 on his haunches like a dog. I do not) 
think he felt comfortable, and certain- 


ly 1 did not, for the horns of the sad- § e 


dle suddenly became horns of a dilem- 


matome. Should cling to them or 
sit down by the horse on the ground ‘7 ae 
tried making the horse bit uncom- 
fortable, and he using his 
ing, concluded to rise up equal to the fF ; 
occasion, just as the head man of the 
train came tumbling off from his horse 


i mule, a young one, and he so sudden- 
ly lifted his feet, and to such a height, 


against me. 
As we came near the village of Ka- 
vak, Mr. Perry sueggsted that we 


time, but it was fore-ordained that we | 


that the horse upon which I rode had | 


words my saddle was removed and the — 
horse taken to the government build- 
ing. As he was only hired for this § 


journey, we must sit down and wait 
yj until the parties interested could come 7 


to an understanding ; in the meantime | 
the hot sun shone into the little a 
room in which we sat, the thunder 
boomed in the distance, and four hours the 


passed before we were allowed to de- 
5} part, and then I was seated upon a 
wule, who, after his kind, walked when 

and where he chose, although | held 
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"ance; cedar beams, Targe, 


when used, they plaster the walls inside 


“) and eut with the same material, which 
gives the house the clay- 


missionaries, who came here to be un- 
der the Dontos'a care and be their 


sometimes small, are placed across the 
Stvas, TURKEY, Oct. 7, 1679. ala wall, then stoves, and over all earth is 
editor of the Caledonian: As tin piled up, and often the grass springs up 
g that our mail leaves here only once in 2 » and grows so that you cannot distin- é é 
two weeks, I will commence a guish the houses in the distance scarce- 
you, and have ample time to append as ly, for they resemble green or 
many postscripts as ladies are colored mounds. In larger towns or 
allowed before sending letters. Wel™ cities like this place, there are some 
learn that the shortest time for a letter [7 that acd 
‘each you is five weeks, and often 
to reach you eKS, two stories In height; but all are plas- 
pe) during the winter months the couriers |= tered with either clay-colored or white im Poe 4 
who take the mail, are delayed in trav- The bricks used for houses and 
ersing the plains by the depth of snow walls round them are nearly eight times |) 
and bad roads. larger than those made in the United |) 
We reached this city Friday, Oct. 3, Mates. ‘Of courses the walla arc very 
» having been betweev three and fou | thick, and in the villages the windows |) 
©) days en our journey from Cesarea ‘afford but little light, for they rarely |) 
thisplace. As we approached the base have glass in them, but oiled paper is 
a long hill, two or three miles out  ased substitate, a 
© Sivas we saw a company of horsemen Their fuel consists of roots of trees, |” = | 
galloping toward us, with ladies follow- bushes and dried manure; the latter 
Jing; it proved to be the missionaries substance is odorless and tin- 
| | Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Perry, and | der. Our coffee has been made by its) s 
the teachers and converts accompa- > i heat, eggs fried and boiled over a fire of | 2 
‘}nying them. It is the custom here, and 
very pleasant one, for the resident ORF eing conscious of i 
the taste or effect. The women prepare is 
missionaries to meet, welcome aud es 
it with straw and dry it in the sun. You 
the new ones to their field 
‘labor | | will see near every house, either 
4 tities of it stored for future use or ae ‘ 
| Sivas is the capital and largest city in 
hich state of preparation, the same as 
| the pashalic or province of Sivas, whie — 
see cords of wood piled up in the 3a : 
an area of 25,000 square miles and P 
bait jot houses in Northern New | 
5a population of 600,000. ve city oO 
‘masses of peat stacked in Ireland. 
Sivas is by far the prettiest ove through | 
night we camped near cords of it on oul 
some 50,000 and by others 60,000 in- g 
ur house is more pleasant than 
‘habitants. There are many trees and 
| anticipated. Lhave a bay-window in my 
and also little brooks or} a th 
ale reom and three geraniums in m, ay 
gladiolus, and ; au arlor iv | 
of the city, feeding the fountains in the 
jwhich extends half across the arch of 
| yards and affording an abundance o £ 5 
| | window, thanks to Miss Flavia Bliss, 
mater for washing and practical pur- 
predecessor bere. Lest you may not. 
poses, but the water for drinking comes | 
ell you the walls have been plastere A 
sand willow trees abound, especially by pk 
jwhite, but have never been paperec 
‘the water courses, giving a pleasant as- ’ e papere | 
the doors and window-sashes are also) 
doctor, as a kind of sanitari 3 
with straw, dried in the sun, and or health retreat, for enteebied and Sick 
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J mountains. Since his death the schoot |) 
has one part of the house, and one of the re 
jimissionary families occupies the other> 

}side ; but when Dr. Davis and family, 

(the new missionary dector), arrive frem | 

Cesarea, they will require the portion | 
taken by the school; so we shall be 
obliged to appeal at the next meeting 
at Constantinople, for an appropriation 
to build a school room ; for the experi- | 
ment of having the school located in 
some other building outside, did not 
prove fortunate some time since. — | 
We are very thankful that some of 
our bexes, via the Black Sea have ar- 
rived with our furniture and some of f- 
our clothing, which we really needed, | 
but camels are slow beasts of burden, | 
and the roads from Samsun, oar port) 


ou the Black .'e rough. ‘There | 
are hordes of thes. Cireassians now | 
roaming in and through Asia Minor since | | 
the Sultan has sent over one hundred) 
thousand of them, as he feared to let} 
them remain where they were, lest the” 
dtieaty of Berlin could not be kept. They 
are very handsome men, quick in per-. 
ceptions and movement, and one 
qFmires them much, especially in the dis- oe 
Ftance. 
Al The next time I should like to tell you ‘ ’ 
something of our school and how much | 
41 feel interested in it and the girls here. 
I feel impatient to master the language}. 
as todo something more for them.) , 
Ipoverty in the United States! I never 


Fiealized the meaning of the word rags. 


came bere, nor the value of cot-} \ | 
& 
on cloth. 
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words, “‘pull away all you like, as 
jhave the name, so I will have the 


his guest. 
thing easier to read than our hymn- fF 
book, for he said he must begin like a 
child. We notice a Turk under the} 
next tree saying his prayers, and he | 
thinks his face is towards Mecea, while 


‘ 


to, yet see lips move 
camel’s, and actions spoke plainer than 


/ game. ” As soon as we reached camp 
parted company, never to. meet 
Jagain; no regrets on either side. 
~) But, alas! for the poor cartige, who 
was obliged to give his note for ten 
liras (twice the value of the horse) that 
jat the end of thirty days he would pre- 
sent him in Samsun. My eartige tells 


0 fair story, but no one dares contra- 
Giet bey. 


j 


bog 
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| A. train was robbed a week before} 
came and shot through the} 
back, and as we passed a house two 


walked over a wile with us and 
"j watched us until we crossed the valley. 
4 ) That night we collected all of our ef- 


the tent for pore 


own people. These great, rough men 


Amy book of Arminian h ymns and testa- 
iment for them to read, and they spell 
jover the words ; but when I try -to 
| J make them understand what they read, 
‘they look at mein wonder and say, 
i“What do we know; we have not 
{brains !” I reply, do you not 
: use the brains you have? then you 
{will have more.” They are Catholics, 
and do not like to hear the truth and 
to make themselves believe that 


~jone if he would be just like his horse 


When he died. The thought was not} 


pleasant, yet he did not like to hear 
about Christ. One young man, who 
comes every day for a little talk, invit- 
ed us—when we went to his village, 


— 


)zaptietie, or policemen, came out and 


| It 
seems strange what a feeling of securi- } 
ity we have so far away from any of our } 


come to see me. write, and I take out 


is life is the last of them. T asked | 


which we hope to in afew weeks—to 
He asked us for some- 


wnother ‘Turk, apparently equally de- 
vout, is saying his with his face in the 
opposite direction. One Turkish wo- 


man saves me trom being the only one 
Jof our sex in this company ; but as 


i 


[ speak Arminian, we are kept from is 
gossiping ; but sometimes we converse [7 


cigarette for another smoke. Now, as 


watchman in Constantinople, and large | 
jJenough for one on Broadway, in New] 

VYork city. Ihave given hima sheet 
‘Jot paper and lead pencil, and he is} 
jlearning to write ; but he does not like 
{his work, but to read a book ot 
Armenian prayers, which. am taking) 
tto a family who live in a Ciresssian 
| village some distance away, not one of} 


them. The mother and son’s wife have 


jover two years. They were delighted 


through an interpreter, or oftentimes, 


her in poor Turkish language that | 
fail to understand her. She nods com- 
placently, and solaces herself by tak- 
ing a pinch of snuff and lighting her 


I write, there is seated on the ground 


two pistols in his belt and was once a} 


their own race in the place or near 


not been out of their door yard for 


‘ 


before me, a great Arminian, who has} 


“j flow, and she chatters away most vio- 77 
Alently, when it suddenly occurs to her} 
Athat she is talking to deaf ears, and 
the conversation ends by my telling 


mes 


to see us and wished to hear the Bible} 
;read, and to procure a book of prayers, 
and one of Moody’s and Sankey’s hymn- | | 


to read, and she also knew the ten) 


commandments and some verses in the 
| Bible. We are so often reminded, in| | 
this land, of the seed which fell upon 7 
stony that so quickly sprang 
up, because it had no and often 
withers away ; but we sow beside all’ ~ 
waters and in all kinds of soil, and we | 
do not. know which will prosper, or if | a 


L. B. C. 


books. It was pleasant to find that) 
this bride of two years had been taught | 
by her husband in his leisure moments | 


jall will prove alike good. 
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| ing from this beautiful place! We feel 


at last in safety, without being robbed, for 


back to our station. 


Letter From 


Tocat, Tt Turkey, June, 1881. 
Mr. Editor :—Again we send you greet- 


| deeply thankful that we have reached here 


we had quite a thrilling experience in com- 
ing here from Siraé; but we shall remain 
here until the other missionaries return 
from Constantinople and accompany them 


Tocat is located in a warm valley, shut in 
upon three sides by very abrupt, rising hills ; 


: upon two sides of them, the city extends 


its boundaries. Some of the houses are 


Suspended, as it were, from the rough ter- 
,Taces, with their roofs rising one above 


another so precipitously that the first glance 
suggests that the easiest and safest method 
of ascent would be to imitate the four- 
footed beasts. Oftentimes, you find the 
streets so narrow that there is only space 


enough to pass a man, and very crudely 
paved in a trough-like way, with rough 


_ to aid one in the ascent. 


stones and a small stream of water running 
through the middle, or possibly rough stairs 
The fourth side 


of the town is bounded by a river, which 
flows through gardens for a long distance, 
while extending up the hillsides are the 
vineyards, with their cottages open upon 
'ope or two sides, serving the purpose 


of a watch tower. Here the cherry, mul- 


berry, pear, peach, apple, English wal- 


nut and almond trees 


the city we pass down the steep, stony 


ignorant natives may be brought forward’ 


streets until we come to the river, which 
rolls on its swift, murky stream; here, by 
the clumsy stone bridge fishermen are spread- 
ing their nets as they did in the Savior’s 
time, while above rolls the three wheels of a 
saw-mill. Roll on, ye wheels of progress, 
and bring us planing machinery and other 


machines as plainly needed, so that these 


into the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 


| ‘tury, after having so long a tims remained) 


in the seventeenth and eighteenth. | 

This city, so delightfully located, needs 
but little effort to make it one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. Brarching 
off from the smooth, river road up the Bill) 
sides, we enter a large fine vineyard by the 
guard-house door; the owner having died. 
heirs are not at peace among themselves, and 


flourish. Leaving 


there is anger 


o lightful! so unlike American cities, wher 
| the noise of horse-cars, the whirl and rattl 
)} of carriages or machinery, greets your ears” 


“where gives. Thieves have not broke 
through to steal, but strife has produced 
F neglect, and the canker worm has right of © 
| stripping the foliage from row 


lie upon the ground, while that which clinged 
} to the trees will probably never reach per- 

4 fection, but furnish food for the army wor 

} to feed upon. 
‘) been wasted. The Turks say these things 
is : are sent by God for our punishment, and we 
: ought to bear with them. 
} lists and dislike effort, and if the same resig- } 
| nation was exhibited in other things, it | 
| would be more easily accredited. 
| occupied bee house was originally designed | 


| terwards that it was not built right, for it 


| were lazy in the morn, aud it was a failure. | 


| afford a grateful shade. 


< 


that : the grounds will go : 
ruin. The perfect quiet of the place is de 


There is a rest in this broad expanse off 
green, which no tiny city garden elselll 


4 of pear, apple, cherry trees, until not an en- 
tire leaf is to be seen, and quantities of fruit} 


Thus much property h 
Turks are fata-| | 


The un- | 
for ninety swarms, but it was decided af- 
did not open towards the east, and the bees 


Instead of hives, baskets were used a yard 
in length, and from oné to one and a half 1 
feet in diameter, open at one end, and made | 
of colored wood ; the outside covered with a 
cement of clay, and all surrounded and sepa- 
rated by fresh hay. Walks were laid out 
and rude terraces, with grapes, which might 
The house for the 
family was two stories in height, large and 
airy, with an outer oue for servants in the 
rear, and a barn for horses. The tank of 
water in the fruit yard could easily be 
changed into a beautiful playing fountain 
bya Yankee. The house was nearly empty, 
but the view is very fine. Suspended from 
the ceiling were hooks in regular rows for 
the preservation of fruit; pears, apples and | 
grapes are kept in this way in large quanti- 
‘| ties: I have some apples now which were 
| preserved in this manner; in this hot cli-- 
mate they are only a little wilted and could 
readily by kept until July. The grapes are 
in fine condition, p!aited two and three feet } 
apart in straight rows, in deep trenches ; 
even now the fruit has al! set, and although 
not yet much larger than a pin head, gives 
promise of a fine harvest. The vines are 
|| two and three feet in height, and one vine : 
| will yield eighteen pounds of fruit, which | 
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| of green waves, whose billows swayed and || 
| receded with every passing breeze. Here we }| 


is one of the fashionable resorts of Tocat. 


| desire. 


| ored inks of bright colors, resembling those 


| Jof of the Middle Ages. 


sell 1 or cents. These 


which you can cut in winter with a knife it 


this land, as it is abundant and cheap and | 


is eaten on bread, cheese, rice, cracked } 3 : 


wheat, etc. It takes the place of all syrups, 
and brown sugar; for we have only the nice 
white loaf sugar here, which costs from ten 7 
to twelve cents per pound. But let us wend 5 
our way farther up among th® vineyards: iS 
follow up the narrow road, now in the bed | 


of the little stream, or bending down to ee 


avoid Absalom’s fite, for the English wal- | 
nut hangs so low down in your path; the 
nuts not unlike- the American butternut in 
appearance. Here we find a Jittle almond 
tree bearing fruit and there a silver leaved | 
willow, whose tiny, yellow, bell-shaped ~ 


flowers fill the air with their fragrauce. The | | 


last knoll brings: us to the monastery, which | 


Here you can come and spend the day, have || 
a quiet room to yourself, nice milk and fresh 
onert and the attendance of a servant if you 
Oaly one Vartabed remains, but his 
pleasant face, bright eyes and snowy beard 
afford a pleasing contrast to the many cyn- 
ical faces of others we see in this land | 
As we glanced back to the city, the fields of | 

grain swaying in the wind looked like a sea 


partook of our dinner, which we had brought 

in the saddle bags; drinking the first milk | 
which I have had in this country which had | — 
not been watered. In the covered court of 
this building is the tomb of a lately deceased 
Vartabed, made of a beautiful colored mar- } 
ble like the Rutland marble, quarried from | 
an adjacent hill-side, something like a sar- | 
cophagus in form, and which would not 
offend the eye of anyone in a country ceme- } 
tery in Vermont. The chapel was very 
pretty for this land, the platform of the 
altar entirely of this beautiful marble, and 
a few coins crossing the palms of our guide, 
bestowed by some of the party, allowed us| — 
to handle at our pleasure the sacred gospels | 
which were brought out; one, doubtless, ; 
came from Europe, and we could but admire 

the beautiful designs on the illuminated | 
pages, wrought with a pen in different col- 


a 


not make good raisins, but are used for whis- 
key and belkmes, which is a kind of molasses 


is so stiff, but in the summer it has the cor- ee 
sistency of American molasses. It forms a Bs og 
large element of the food of the people in & * : 


7. 


¢ 


visit these strongholds of formalism, the 


"3 Master? In wonderful old St. Sophia, in |e 


This was founded ‘by St. 


=e) drews, but a fire one hundred and fifty years [aaa 


since destroyed their ancient books. The IiaaaIN 
old black desks in the school-room stood (aN 
= empty, and long may they remainso! As 1 (i 


4 question comes again and again, when will 
) these places be used for the service of the | uaa 


Constantinople, the face of the Master and 
the crosses, which have been concealed by 
" the Moslems for so long a time, are gradu- “ 
revealing themselves by the wear of 
time; and it would seem that that face be- 
held a similar scene to the one when the 
) money changers possessed the temple, when |”) 
> our Lord was upon earth. It is believed to 
» be a prophecy that he will again be wor- 4 
» shiped under that massive old dome. So the 
} question comes as a prophecy to me about |/# 
» the future of these massive old monasteries, |) 
| what strongholds of truth they might and |7% 
ought and must be! We crossed by a steep |/7 
-// mountain path to a Greek village and en- 
tered the chapel, whose walls were hung || 99 
| with pictures of the life of Christ, his cru- |) 9 
| cifixion and resurrection, and also some pic- |) 799 
tures of Lazarus. ‘Two massive marble pil- 
lars, quarried from the mountain side, were 
hardly in keeping with the rest of the build- 
ing, but what Greek could possibly have a 
) temple without a pillar? From one of the 
: | pullars hung a heavy chain which was Kept 
4 to bind insane persons. Not having any in- 
sane asylum, they bring them here and bind 
them in this holy place, believing that the 
sacredness of the place will exercise a re- 
straining influence upon them and bring 
them to a better frame of mind. We glance 
jout once more and note the last shimmering 
jlight of the eastern sun as it sinks below 
jthe visible horizon, filling the valley with its 
glory, while beyond is the city, rising pre- 
jciptously, and in its midst is a narrow 
jtongue of land crowned by the ruins of an 
 jold castle, the old watch-tower still stand- 
jing, while extending back are walls and | 
‘jtowers which still stand guard over this | 
jcity, garrisoned now by storks, while the 
rows of cannon ball-like stones, ten times 
as large as any balls in Charlestown uavy 
j yard, lead one to wish that one could read 
more clearly the illegible history that the 
| finger of time has written upon these stones. 
How these stones were raised it is useless to 
jask. Doubtless Wendell Paillips would con- 
: vince us that the secret was one of “the 
lost arts.” L. Bb. CHAMBERLIN. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1885. 


A Tour from Sivas to Kara Hissar. 


| Extmacs FROM THE MISSIONARY JOURNAL OF 
MISS L. B. CHAMBERLIN, SIVAS, TURKEY. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE. : 


Friday morning, June 12th, I left 


| Sivas, in company with Mr. Hubbard 

and my servant; rode fifteen miles and 
spent the night i in a khan, where the 
owner wished fora larger Bible. Sat- 
| | urday, June 13th, we stopped at noon 
ina field for lanch, and should have 


had a good rest if the wind had not. 


blown off our wraps, and at last a 
shower drove us to our horses; and when 


_we reached a village we found the two | 


Protestant brethren who lived there 
were away with their families, but the 
‘brother of one of them received us 

cordially, Sabbath day neighbors and 
friends came in one by one to have 
some conversation, but were evidently 
thinking more of their flocks, herds 
and crops than of their souls’ interest. 

To talk of the soul was a good thing; but 

it was summer and the season was short, 
and they must think about their work. 

Next winter they would have time 
for it, not now—‘‘a more convenient 
season’’ was waited for. In the after- 
noon crowds of both Turkish and Ar- 
~menian women came to look at me and 
my clothes; many remembered me and 
others wished to procure some eye- 
salve, which I had promised to give 
them in the morning. 
girls, in groups of two and three, crept 
in, some daring to say their paras, and 
others hiding behind the women. 
Among them I found two of thirteen 
years of age who remembered many of 
the hymns which they had learned in 


Soon after little | 


— 


the two years when there was a school | 


here. So we sang some of them, the 
room filling with people as we kept 
Singing. Some of the hymns were in 
Turkish and some in Armenian, and a 
more quiet audience we could not have 


desired. We sang until dark, and then | 


our dinner was broughtin. One woman, 


who was a native or another village, 


seated herself in front of me, with her 


babe i in er arms, drew 
~ bosom a letter, which she had received | 
a month previous from her 
| is a pupilin our boarding-school. This 
) she begged me to read to her, and as I 
‘read the tears streamed down her 
*) face. Her niece entreated her to gather 
her step-daughters about her and read | 
> the Testament and pray with them, and | 
not forget to look to Jesus in all her - 
trials and tribulations for strength to 
bear them. 
: whispered: ‘‘ I do read to the girls and | | 
It was seed scattered by 


In a broken voice she) 


try to pray.”’ 
| the wayside, on that beautiful June Sab- 
bath, and the birds of the air perhaps 
gathered up most of it, but I cannot 
| believe but that other souls beside my 


better lives. 


mules, who followed us all the way on 


foot, found some opium in avillage, and | 
_was as obstinate as his animals, and for | 
half the eight miles he rode before | 


breakfast he raved most of the time, 


declaring that no person on earth could 


or should compel him ‘to x0 beyond the 
next village that day!” When we 
reached the village he wished to have 
the shoe of a mule set and desired my 


servant and I to go on; but fearing to | 
trust him, lest he should again secure | 
his longed-for opium, I went with him 


and 


sat in the motley crowd in the 


my effects were examined for tobacco, 
which was only a pretense. in order to 
examine my clothing and saddle. 
were in time to breakfast with Mr. 
Hubbard at. the house of one of the na- 


tive brethren, where he had passed the | 


‘Sabbath. Some of the sisters came in 
for a little talk, but we were soon on 
our way, the brethren accompanying us, 


after the eastern custom, to the outskirts | 
of the town. We found a new and well- | 
built road before us, kept hard by the | 


| great number of loads of timber which 
are being taken to the city, for June is 
the principal month for obtaining it for 
‘Sivas. 


iece, who | 


Monday, June 15th, the owner of our | 


market-place to watch him. There all 


We 


| 
| 


own were strengthened to try and live | 


Before we reached our village 


‘for the night it began to rain, and 


altitude (for we had been on the as- 
cent all day) made it so cold that al- 
‘though my. hands were enveloped in 
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jin the khan. 
_was as pure as at the Flume House in | 
the Franconia Mountains, and the | 
‘water as delicious. The khange could | 
read, but did not like Protestants; he | 
jsometimes read a Psalm, but when a| 
Testament was offered him to look at | 
he began to find fault with the transla- | 
. tion of it as a reason for not buying it. ) 


‘thick "pares, her were with the 
: cold, and you.can imagine how grateful | 


it seemed to us to find a good warm fire 
The air in this village 


Tuesday noon, on leaving this place, 
we descended a long, precipitous hill. 


| At its base there was a brook which | 
would have been considered beautiful | 
,even in New England—clear, pebbly, 


full of great stones and natural dams, 
its white foam and spray contrasting 
beautifully with the green trees and 
pushes that bordered its banks—es- 
pecially delightful to one who lives on 
the banks of the muddy Halys in the 


midst of a treeless plain. But we dared 
“not linger there by the stream, for. 


haunt of robbers, and so we hastened 


‘| onward for five or six miles and then 
lunched inthe open field. Occasionally 


patches of snow could be seen in the 


J 
ae 
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; pr udence ordered us on, as it was the: 


distance a little way above us in some 


us there wasa profusion of wild flow- 
-ers—poppies, Robert. under the hedge, 
ox-eye daisies, wild single roses (yel- 


ning to open, large numbers of yellow 
and red flowers that I could not name, 


| give them their names. 


yielding up their fragrance at each 
step. I had never seen these mints in 


troduction from either Professors Gray 
or Woods with me, it was impossible to_ 


time in Turkey I saw a little maple | 
Gradually moun- 


tree by the roadside. 


tains piled on mountains loomed up_ 
before us, extending nearly to the | 
Black Sea, the more distant ones still _ 
covered with a wreath of snow that . 
stood outagainst the sky, for a few hours | 


deep ravine, while on all sides around 


but evidently of the crucifer family, 
red, white and purple sage, and many 
| relatives of the mint family, which the 

| animals often crushed under their feet, | 


America, and, having no notes of in- 


For the first 


low and pink), the purple vetch begin-- 


4 


sun’s rays begin to strike more directly 
onthem. Then a little cloud as large 
asa man’s hand would appear and soon 
grow into a massive thunder-head, 
which, rising, would give place to oth- 
ers until noonday, when they would 
combine to pour their contents on one’s 
head in no gentle manner. 
powerless to do anything only to draw 


would soon spend itself. 


denly, would soon vanish away, as it) 
came, in an instant. There remained 
many deep mud-holes in the road, ren- 


| you feel your horse sinking into the | 


mud beneath you and you cannot dis- 


knees. The animal begins to spring to 
extricate himself, and then you have 
but one thought, and that is to keep 
your equilibrium. 


difficult pass, and at last we entered 
Enderes, a town of five hundred houses, 


with pleasant, fruitful gardens, yield- | 


ing apples, pears, mulberries, cherries, 
walnuts, vishnase. A short time since, 


road to the coast, its 


when the Pasha was building a new 
direct course 
would take it through one of the streets 


of Enderes, and that street contained || 
‘thirteen houses which were all torn | 
down for the road, and no recompense | 
For five years | 
a lay preacher and Bible-seller has | 
made it his home in Enderes, and, as | 
the result of his labors there, seventeen / 
men have declared themselves Prot-— 


was given the owners. 


Our horses} 
would turn their backs to the wind, and k 
the storm, which burst upon us so sud-| 


dering it unsafe and difficult to pass.| 
Some could be avoided, but others must} 
be crossed as best they could be. The} 
sensation is anything but pleasant when | 


mount, lest you should sink above your | 


Horses in this land | 
fear. these mud-holes and enter them |. 
very reluctantly, and are often quite un- | 
manageable in them. The bridges have | 
| not been built on the last of this road. 
At such places we dismounted and slid or 
| rolled down precipitous places, which at 
| first seemed impassable, while the horses | 
| were taken over a different but equally 


jin mourning, as distinctly as do the 
| Alps in Switzerland; but after that the ” 


We were | 


our feet under us on our saddles, wrap 
our waterproofs about us and resign | 
ourselves to the storm, knowing that’ 
the fury of the wind, hail and rain| 
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'estants. 
operation for four years was closed | 
last winter, having a roll of seventy | 
pupils; but a week since, to our great || 
| delight, the order was rescinded, and, as || © 


the girl who has taught them for two 

‘years wished to fit herself for a higher 

grade, she will be succeeded by a young 

'man, who will reopen the school a 

/month hence. We shall receive only 

‘ | one girl there for our boarding depart- | — 
' ment, and she is to prepare for a Bible | 

| reader. 


| 


. er’s daughter and daughter-in-law (both 
‘formerly in our boarding-school) with 
| me, as guides, for a tour round to 
the Protestant houses, for I much pre- 
| ferred to see the women alone in their 
own homes and about their work, for in 

| this way I could so much better under- | 

|.stand them and their trials. On the— 
way we stopped to. see the Arminian 
girls’ school. About ten girls were in a _ 

‘| small room—some of them sitting, some | 

| wandering about the room, others look- 


-wesaid. They were gone some time, 


girl school tha 


On Wednesday I took the preach- 


ing out the door; not one had a book in | 
her hands. We asked for the teacher. 
‘‘She is out in the garden,” they re-_ 
plied. ‘Is the garden near here?” 
yes; shall I call her?” Yes,”’ 


and we talked with the children, but 


* there was no interest in their books. 


When the girls returned from calling | 
the teacher they said: ‘‘ The teacher is | 
not in the garden; she is baking bread 
to-day and will not come to school.’ | 
And thus the children were left to them- 
selves the entire day. Most’ cordial. 


greetings awaited us in the gardens, 


for all the families spend most of their 
time in them; and who can wonder that | 
they are glad to get out of those dark | 
-cellar-like houses on to the green grass? | 
The cherries were ripe and I must have | 


‘the uppermost clusters on the trees, i. 


those were the sweetest; and I 

eat some of the mulberries, if they were | 
- not as ripe and sweet as I could wish; 
} and the children brought me a common 
\yed rose. One woman climbed a tree 


land gathered some half-grown apples, 
and, when I chided her for doing it, 
said: ‘‘ It was because I wished to do 
all I could for you.’’ I called those 


has been if |, 


+ 
. 
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jin them—mostly fruit-trees. Some 


_ women had taken out their cradles and 
all of their small children, sitting in the 


- shade, perhaps mending. I sat down 


_ on the ground beside them, although it 


was the first time I had ever seen 


orchards, for there are few vegetables | © 


_ them, yet through my pupils I was. 


known to them, and a few words of 


interest in their affairs would lead 
them to open their hearts fully, seeking 
advice in this difficulty or that tempta- 


a general idea in this land that a child 
is not to be governed atall until he is five 


_ years of age, and many consider seven 
or eight young enough to begin. It 


_was hard to tear myself away from the 
sisters, for I felt that they did need 
more sympathy and counsel; for the 
| preacher’s wife is not a Christian 
| woman, and I deeply regretted that I 
| was unable to stay, as they entreated 
{me to do, several weeks with them. 


tion. But most frequently it was in- | 
ability to govern their children that | 
troubled them most, and boys were so | 
much more trying than girls. There is | 


| The day was only too short, but I was 


very tired and the brethren remained ; 
| until late at night to tell of their trials) 


_and burdens. 


THE VERMONT CHRONICLE. 


_ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18. 1885. 


A Tour from Sivas to Kara Hissar, | 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MISSIONARY JOURNAL OF 


MISS L. B. CHAMBERLIN, SIVAS, TURKEY. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO. 


: Thursday we pressed on to Kara His- | 
After passing | 
two Greek Villages, while 
_ Steep hill, we heard shrill cries of some 
_ Child in distress and soon saw a mother | 
_ dragging her son of eight to ten years 
old by his Shoulder, while his bare feet 
_ Were scraped over the stones of the | 
_ Toad. He had run away from school | 
_ and his mother was thus energetically 
enforcing Obedience, and it did one 
_ S00d to see that one boy in Turkey was 


_ sar for the Sabbath. 


made to obey. The mountains that are 
_ piled so high seemed entirely barren 


and uninhabited, but here and there a | 
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| Sides flocks and herds pass over them, 
-\/andin this volcanic region flocks do 
-|not abound. As your eye follows these 
| mountain paths, you discern here and 
| there a green spot, perhaps a few trees 
|or a grain-field, and sometimes a part 
yillage is seen nestling in some 


the elements keep the villages fertile, 
as they have been for thousands of 


abundant. All day we skirt a large 
‘mountain, going on three sides of it. 
For hours we ride on under the burn- 
ing sun, longing for water that we can 


gathering all day burst in torrents of 

Wind, rain and hail, and from our in- 
verted umbrellas we at last gathered 


that it had risen in vapor, been con- 
densed into clouds and congealed and 


Heavenly Father took of us—giving us 
icé-water in this desert place, sent by 
his servants, the elements, that we 
should not faint on the way when sent 
forth to seek his wandering sheep. 


Through the mud and drizzling rain we . 
‘reached Kara Hissar. It is a very | 


pretty city in the distance, built on the 


ing up against the sky. The houses 
have no massive mud-walls around 
‘them, hence the children are always in 
the street and learn all kinds of evil, 
but the city is much handsomer for not 
having such ugly walls. But it is a 
‘modern Sodom. All kinds of evil 
abound. The people love darkness 


/better than light, because their deeds | 


are evil. They seem to fear the truth 
and flee from it. Women flocked in to 
see me and would stay until they saw 
I was beginning to speak of their souls’ 
interests, and then all but the few 
Protestant women suddenly recalled 


| valley, and in the heights beyond you | 
| See other signs of habitation. The dis- } 
integration of these mountain-sides by |} 


years, and this season the crops are | 
| drink, for all the streams are either bit- | 


ter or muddy, as there had been a recent | 
rain. At last the clouds which had been | 


hail-stones to quench our thirst (we | 
supposed that this was the snow that | 
| we had seen on the distant mountains— | 


fallen in hail). This was the care our | 


side of a hill, its crowning castle loom- | 


home duties which were imperative | 


and required immediate attention, while | 


| | would sit hour after hour, as if laying 


/ found only one girl that was ready for 


jhe is a very practical Christian man 
‘and is doing everything in his power to 


the oF Or naive Protestants 


in a year’s store in advance. ButI 


the Sivas High School. 
|  Friday.—About ten miles beyond 
Kara Hissar is a silver mine that has 


years to an English firm. They have 
\sent a Welshman to superintend it, and 


‘help the six hundred men and boys 


under him to rise up out of the ignor- | 
ance and degradation that now weighs | 


‘them down. The mines are a long 


distance from any village, and as these | 
| workmen are separated from their fam- { 


ilies and evil surroundings they are_ 
more impressible than they otherwise 
would be. Mr. Jones, the superintend- 
ent, has invited our Arminian preacher 
from Kara Hissar to go there at first 
once in a month, and more recently 
once in two weeks, and has strong hopes 
that eventually he can go there to live, 
preaching on the Sabbath and teaching 
a night school evenings. The men 
‘seemed quite inclined to buy books, and 
there is now an effort to have a library 
there. The men were quite open to the 
truth, but Mr. Jonessaid that before the 
‘preacher went there there were two 
or three quarrels a week, but now there 
“was scarcely one. The majority of 
these men are Greeks, but all speak 
Turkish. It isa great: pleasure for us 
‘to find a Christian man who is not 
connected with us in our field as a mis- 
‘sionary, for most of the Europeans who 
are found in Turkey are here for per- 
‘sonal gain, and often are not careful of 
‘the way they make their money. The 
day that we visited the mines with the 
Arminian preacher to see with our own 


eyes the condition of affairs there and | 


consult with Mr. Jones as to the work 


there, his book-keeper (an English- | 


man) was suffering from a partial sun- 
stroke. Our arrival awakened him from 


anap and he rose, saying: ‘¢ Excuse | 
‘me, but did you come down from the | 


clouds?”? He said he awoke, hearing 


‘the sound of a woman’s voice epenkinn | 
‘English, and knowing, aside from his | 


wife, there was not an English-speak- 
ing lady within seventy-five miles, he 


‘been recently leased for a period of | 


_ 


could not think where I came from. I 
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did ity ‘this secretary” wife, alone 


| her husband away most of the time and |} 
|she so much alone. This she was en- || 
| during that her husband might gain a |} ~ 


_ other. But we pressed on, the thunder 


‘missionary how much pity she would 


| easily for our Lord and King, when he 
| always guards and cheers us with his 
| presence? We found it so hard to tear 


| stream, which we crossed several times. 


there with her little girl of five years, 


| good livelihood. If she had been a 


‘have awakened. When we see how 
much English women give up of home, 
native land and home comforts, for 
their husbands, cannot we do it more 


ourselves away that we left only two 
and one-half hours before sunset to go 
over ten miles back to the city, and it 
soon began to rain. Our road lay 
through a valley, by the side of a small 


It was a wild road and one that suffered 
‘much from such storms; twice this year 
it had been renewed, for the stream on 
one side caused it to fall in and the rain 

and wind brought down a large amount 
of debris from the precipice on the 


booming above us, the lightning creep- 
img along in front of us. The con- 
sciousness that some avalanche from | 
above might come upon us at any mo- | 
ment made us glad to stay for half an | 
hour in a small tunnel of about two 
rods until the fury of the storm had 
abated. Butnightwas upon us and we 


- continued our way carefully, lest at any 


moment the road give way beneath our 
feet. The mud grew deeper and the an- 
imals went on heavily; a drizzling rain» 
continued. It was dark for the last. 

hour of the way, and it was a great ef- 
fort for our animals to get up to the 
preacher’s house, which was in the. 
upper part of the city, for the loosely- 
paved streets were very steep—some of | 
the way laid in steps—and were very | 
‘slippery. | 

Saturday was spent in calling atsome 


' of the homes. We went up to the cas-} 


tle just above us for a few moments} 
and saw the beautiful valley beneath | 


us, with the high ranges on the other| 


side. There are two female teachers | 


in this city. The most intelligent one | 
called, but refused to read before me, [ 
and it is said that she cannot read the | : 


; see the ignorance of these people, and 
yet the government has closed our 
' schools; but now that we have an order 
' for opening the Enderes school, we 
may hope to reopen these also. We 
‘can do little in the city until we have 


jthe people. Those who held the old 
' Arminian faith are not true to that. 


_ It isa city where God is not known.. 


Upon the Sabbath we met not more than 
twenty gathered at either service, but 
we had some cheering talks with the 


sisters. During the afternoon some || 
| | Turks came in to ask Mr. Hubbard how 


to operate a sewing-machine. Services 
were held in the preacher’s house. 
One honest boy wished to go to Sivas 
to school and his neighbors and friends 
gave a few dollars to help him. We 
hope some good thing may come out of 
such a place. 

Monday.—Wrote a few lis- 

tened to the account of the burdens 


_ the preacher’s wife had to carry, so 
_ far away from all her friends; talked 


| with callers, but did not find one hun- 


“ery for the truth. On Tuesday we | 
found it was hard to leave the little | 
flock, who followed us out of the city a |. 


long way—the preacher discouraged, 


secuted, and go where he can worship 


God according to the dictates of his | 
conscience and no one to make him | © 


afraid. Another night at Enderes, 
where the brethren gathered with 
words of welcome and presents of fruit. 
They begged us to stay some weeks 
with them and board around, and how 
gladly would we have done so had we 
‘dared to leave home cares longer. 
On Wednesday the lay preacher’s wife, 
‘daughter and infant son, Samuel, ac- 
companied us on our homeward way. 
We spent another night at the khan, 
: where the khange took a Testament in 
part pay for our lodging. A long, hard 
day’s ride brought us to Sodorag, and 
we stopped on Friday to see the sick 
mother of one of our girls in a village 


: that we passed, and the children in the 


streets called after us, 6 Do send some 


schools to awaken an interest among | 


the brethren disheartened. . The most | 
hopeful one of them is intending to | 
leave this Sodom, where he is so per- 
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\off from our course half a mile and 


| finally found a village, and the keeper’s 
- |daughters gathered about me in great 
wonder, never but,once having seen a } 


4 woman in Frank or American clothes. 
One girl begged to attend our Sivas 


school, but we could not accept her, as 
she was engaged. Wesoon’ made the re- 
J maining ten miles to Sivas on Saturday, 
glad to reach home and rest after so 
|many days in the saddle. I found one 
of my girls very sick indeed. I now 
know how to pray for, and sympathize 


af with, the sisters that I had not seen be- 


fore. Looking at some of those places, 
they seemed almost hopeless; but we 


know that with God all things are pos-|. 


sible. 


_ THE only things of intrinsic worth 
/are the things no bad man can get. The 


| most depraved man can get wealth and | 


| honors and reputation, and the like, 
but he lacks the main thing, that which 
lasts where eternity reigns. Mears. 


- 


matics Cal estimate. 


Miss Chamberlin her belief that | 
the prayerful giver multiplies his gift, yo 3 
story of some wood that had been donate nek 
her school. It seemed to grow under t 
carpenter’s hands, and her own fertile 
of settees, chairs, elothes-racks cou no 
exhaust it. At last it occurred to her to bes ro 
end to it in clogs, and the carpenter pr me 
thirteen pairs. Miss Chamberlain age wi +4 
a statement of the splendid return Oo ses 
investments made iu girls’ education 
key. A school course costing only $90 wi ath 
a girl an evangelizing force that no ma 
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SOME OF OUR SCHOOLS. 251 


That these girls are early taught to do for others, is shown by the follow- 


ing, from Miss West: — < 


... Iwas quietly reading my Turkish Bible just now, when 
a knock at my door interrupted me, and four of our girls entered. 
Bright, interesting, Christian girls they are, all of them, and as they 
sat down, their faces all showed they had something important 
to say. It was about the missionary concert of last night. The 
question on the last page of Mission Dayspring, ‘‘What can I do?” 


had seemed a question directed to our own hearts. From the 


twelve-year-old girl in the fourth class to the graduates, all are 
interested in the Morning Star. As she sails into port at Kusaie, 
can she not carry Aintab mites with those from America for that 
school? A gold lira is a big sum for most of our girls to think of 
raising, who come to us so destitute from their homes; but I re- 
quested the girls to consider the matter, and let each class report 
itself to me on Monday night. The word is not, “We can’t,’’ but, 
‘We can’’?; and so many things are proposed, that it seemed as if 
our ‘‘Mustard-Seed Box’’ would be filled many times. There 
will be a mission circle started Saturday afternoon. After all our. 
conversation and planning, we knelt down together and asked 
Jesus to bless our undertaking,— for it is all for him that we are 
trying. He can take the small paras and make much of them, as 
the smallest seeds, when placed in the soil, become the great trees. 


SCHOOL AT SIVAS. 


The school at Sivas was started as a high-school, in 1873, under the care of 
Miss Flavia 8S. Bliss, who had recently gone there from Marsovan. The fol- 


lowing year four boarders were received, and it has remained a boarding-— 


school to the present time. Miss Chamberlain went to Sivas in 1879, and soon 
became the head of the school. The stuff of which both teacher and pupils 
are made is shown by the following letter, giving an account of the erection 
of the new building. Miss Chamberlain writes :— 

I presume you have known that our girls had for their home 
one half the double missionary house; and for the three years since 
I separated them from the other mixed ‘schools, they have occu- 
pied for schoolrooms the old office-rooms of Dr. West, and those 
rooms have proved quite too small for them. A little more than a 
year ago I was impressed that it was my duty to claim more room 
for the girls. The station fully indorsed all that I asked, but there 
seemed to be no one to superintend the building; so I attempted 


it myself, with the aid of my servant, who is a very good buyer in 


the market, hoping he would also be able to overlook the men, 
while I could direct all, and not make it very laborious. I soon 
found, however, that my good John could make wonderful bar- 
gains in the market, but the workmen would not obey him, and I 
was obliged to superintend them. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY MISS LAURA B. CHAMBERLIN, OF SIVAS, TURKEY. 


THE seventh annual session of this Union was held at Clifton Springs, New 


re The object of this meeting was to gather missionaries of every evangelical. ae 
is . denomination from ali parts of the world in one great family gathering. These > aes 
ue a missionaries, recognizing one heavenly Father and one Lord and Saviour, united ee 
| ma as one family in praising and glorifying God for what he had done in the past te 
a -fourscore years for the redemption of the world to himself. The recounting of. a | 
< his goodness in the past, in his special providences, in his guidance to and in i | ee 
"1 fields of labor, in the opening of nation after nation to the gospel, and in the e | 
3 preparation of new agencies for the advancement of his kingdom, must strengthen: . tes 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. | 


the hands and hearts of God’s children for more earnest work in days to come. 
All our great missionary societies review their work and make known the results 
at their several annual meetings. But every denomination has its limits ; no one 
of them has to do with all foreign. nationalities, while in this meeting individual 
missionaries representing all denominations unite as laborers for the coming of 
the kingdom of our Lord. Thus with one accord in one place this Union, com- 
posed of members from every clime, united in considering methods of work for 
the world. | 

During the first six years of this Union it had gathered 178 members, every year 
having increased the membership of those in active service. Last year forty-six 
missionaries and ex-missionaries were present at the assembly. ‘This year’s roll 
Included sixty-seven missionaries, one half of whom were ladies. Those engaged 
in active service of course change from year to year, and every missionary at his 
post of duty will look forward to the time when he can. come to this. family 
gathering. 3 

The devotional hour, too nine to ten each morning, was the most precious 
service of the Union, The subjects of these meetings and the respective leaders 
were: “‘ The place of prayer in missions,”’ Rev. W. P. Sprague, of China; ‘ Re- 
vivals in missions,” Dr. Herrick, of Turkey ; on Sabbath morning, a “‘ consecra- 
tion service,” Rev. J. L. Phillips, of India; “The relation of the world to mis- 
sions,’ Dr. Cushing, of Wheeling, W. Va. ; “ Providential directions,” Rev. M. L. 
Taft, of China. Two sessions of two hours each, morning and afternoon, were 
given to the reading of special papers and the discussion of methods of missionary 
work. Of these papers we would note that by Dr. Herrick, of Turkey, on “The 
Church of God in the land of its origin,” a paper which, it is to be hoped, will 
appear in print for the benefit of those who were not present. The paper of Rev. 
Dr. S. L. Baldwin, of China, on “Taoism,” interested every one. Dr. Kellogg 
made evident by illustrations from his own experience the importance of sending 
men of natural ability and good education to the it field. Dr. J. L. Phil- 
lips’s graphic account of his work as a medical missionary will never be forgotten. 
Rev. M. L. Taft’s paper on “ Education in China” and Professor Wyckoff’s on 
‘Education in Japan” were of great value. To many missionaries the most 
interesting feature of the Union was the accounts of work among the “ Black- 
fellows” of Australia, the Alaska Indians, the Moravians, and in Guatemala, 
Mexico, Chili, etc. Two afternoon sessions were devoted to woman’s work, as 
reported in Life and Light. 

The evening sessions of the Union were given to the sieibiie. The ‘ students’ 
movement’’ was presented by Mr. Moorhead, of Rochester. Hecame before the 
~Unior in such a spirit that he won the hearts of all who heard him. The pres- 
ence of Rev. Dr. William Dean, for fifty years in Burma; of Dr. S. R. and Mrs. 
House, so long in Siam; of Rev. J. E. Chandler, of India, and others who have 
spent long years in service and are yet so full of zeal and love for their Master, 
was an inspiration to every one who saw their faces. 

To come to Clifton Springs was a home-coming to many missionaries, who have - 
in years past gained rest and healing for body and spirit in this Sanitarium. It 
is a source of pleasure and of courage to every missionary to see with his own 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 361 


nine points in the law; and they mounted breadfruit and cocoanut trees, in 
lieu of Yankee fences, to gaze on their ship’s beauty. Mrs. Rand gave a 
touching account of the crowded veranda of her island home, when the 


natives commended themselves to the prayers of the Christian friends whom 


she was about to visit in America. 
Mrs. R. M 
years, gave an address of thrilling interest. She talked familiarly of journey- 
ing where some two thousand years earlier she might have met the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, and described the present modes of travel in that 
country. She drew heartrending pictures of the misery of the Russian sol- 
diers and of the people of Erzroom during the Russian siege, of the great fam- 
ine, and its resulting epidemic. She also spoke of the large returns for work 
among the children, illustrating the point with many interesting incidents. 


r= 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 
[Convened in Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 11th,to 18th. ] 

THERE were sixty-seven members present from foreign fields; of this 
number thirty-six were ladies, and twenty-six are in active service. ‘l'wo 
afternoon sessions of two hours each were given to woman’s work. Full 
houses and undivided attention manifested the deep interest felt in woman’s 
work in foreign missions in this section of New York State. The first ses- 
sion was opened by Mrs. Bartlett, of Smyrna. She considered the outlook 


of the world as dark in itself because of sin, with the shadows of eternal | 


death gathering over it, but through Christ being filled with light. Africa, 
China, India, Burma, Turkey, and the isles of the sea, all are being up- 
lifted by his love. Even the most degraded Hottentot can rejoice in it, and 
can be filled with joy unspeakable in him; while heathen girls, through his 
grace, can repeat ‘‘the old, old story” to those who have not come under the 
blessed influences of his truth. One after another, missionaries from India, 
China, Japan, Africa, Guatamala, and Alaska gave their testimony of what 
God had wrought by the hands of his witnesses for him in day and boarding 
schools, Bible work and orphanages. Every one of these missionaries 
asked the prayers of the audience for themselves and their work. Great as 
has been God’s goodness to them in the past, they longed for more of his 
Spirit, and for greater blessings on the fields already sown. Every one left 
this meeting feeling that it had been good to be there. 

The second session was opened by Miss Lathrop, of India, portraying the 
difficulties of zenana work. The young women and girls are eager for the 
truth, and welcome the missionary gladly,—willing to learn anything new, 
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. Cole, of Erzroom, Turkey, from an experience of twenty-two 
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D. Re National Groups 
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Protest against Armenian Atrocities: 


Letter to American Congregationalists 


by Ralph S. Harlow 1922 


Re 


Greek Evangelical Church Synod: 


Ge 


b. 


de 


e. 


Appeal to A.B.C.F.M., 1919 


Moslems 


Islam and the Christian Work 


(Constantinople), L. Levonian 1922 
Bosnian Moslem, by Dr. N. Kuzmany 
(Covering Letter by W. We Peet) 

The Moslem Facing the Future 
(undated) Samuel M. Zwemer 
Fellowship of Prayer for Moslems, 
Nov. 1928 
American Christian Literature Society 


for Moslems, Directors' Minutes, Dec. 1928 
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| | | Peking, Shina | 


to the Congrorationalists of Amorica: 


One hundrs! years and more aro 
our fathors sont forth to Asia “‘inor the first Amorican Moard 
 Miectonarie: “or all these years our churches have carried on 
‘the rlorious ‘task of awalconinr and ronewine amonre the peonles 
* it land loyalty to the person and principles of Jesus 

ris 


 phools and hospi- 
tale and ¢hurchs: have been built. A host of men and vomen havo 
como to love, veneration hy ronoratiian, the people of that land. 
IG is the land that cave our faith birth; if was ite cradle; if 
Yanted the from which tho church eprare, in the blood of 
the martrres 


Wor five hundred vreare the 
Ghristiane of that land havo been tne objects of persecution 
at the hand: of the Turks. in more reeent rear: the barbarity 
of thir persecution has shocke’ the coneciencs of humanitr. in 
the eightior cane the Bulrarian horrors, in the ninoties cane 
the Armenian atrocities, in 1909 ‘denna ran red with the baood 
(of slaughtered thousands and echoed to the wail of 
women. In each case the Turk was restored to power, in each 
caso lengthy promises of ~ood conduct tO his Christian oub fects 
wore extracted. | 


Prom 1915-1918 came that i 
of atrocities such as tho world 6@ our’ day had hardly the emotions 
an’ conscience to comprehend, sven anid the horror of the other 
oruelties of those yoars. Those of us who were in the land at 
tho time, wno saw these thints with our own eves, have nevor 
told half the truth of the terror of those dark hours. Tho 
nliie. nations .wore by all that was sacred, by the cresees of 
their fallen dead, that these things should not arain be possible. 
One million, five hundred thousand is a conservative eetinate 

Of the Lives struck down in lust and torture. America sent in 
workers and dollars,to the rolief of the starvine and shattered 
frarments of the people who curvived the blast. The man most 
r6sponsible for all this horror was Talast Bey. . 


Another rovemnnent now sites in 
power. It cits in Angors. what is ite policy? the policy of 
this rowernnont now beine res stored to no the allies? 


when Telast died, the Anrore 
royernmment held a erest vcervice in hiv honor. The "Yeni Gun”, 
the official oresn at Angora published this: " Talast wroto the 
most rlorious pares in Turkieh history: let the evos,that do 
not weep, becom blind; let the heart, that doses not eaeche, cea 
to beat. 


Ancora nas follows: in the 
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footsteps of Talaat Bey. Mas: acre; deportation, cruelty, 
outrare and terrorn have marke: the reign of the Anrora Gov- 
ernment. "Its officials are rotten to\the core! said a 

furk, who has been in Angora for meny months. Men, respon- 

sible for fearful atrocities, hold high positions in this 
sovemmment. I will not go over the details of the "peace" 
which France advocatos, which Sngeland seems helple:s to pre- 
vont, and which Amories is too selfishly indifferent to notice. 
Rea& your papers and Look at your mape. 


The “peace” means the handine back to 
the Turks of all the Christian= in Asia Ménor, save those in 
some places where it is to the ad He interest of the allies 
to ke-p them in their own hands. It dineludes the civine up of | 
Arnenia, Cilicia, the dis triets. of the Flack Sea Coast, and tho 
Smyrna rerion, where nundreds of thousands of terror-stricken. 
Ghrictiane await their fate. This is economic war, and cone 
kinds of sconomic war, just as truly as war hetween armior, 
takes no account of the sufferinzse of the nelples-, even thourh 
they ve women and children, provided it can main ite ends. That 
is the kind of economic war, now deine wared for tho supremacr 
of trade In Asia Minor. All the pious assurances publishes in 
the pspere, about the protection of these fellow Christians, 
are more serapy of paper. Massacre, outrare, inju. tice, and cruelty 
await these helples> ones of "tho household of “aith". Ina very 
peculiar way Amorica and hear a terrible rospon- 
sqbility in this matter. 


Why are these Shri: tians eo 
I could open paros that would make your hoarts burn. I am prepared 
to back up every statement with . Pacti. 


France to-day hol@e in the Near ast 

‘the position that Gormanr fought to secure. Prance out id Italy 
for the place. After armine thonsands of helpless Christians. 

and cendines them into the trenches to firnt for her, Prance dice 
covered that Italy was maxine overtures to Turkey. Sho chanred 
her policr, and entering into secret arre ment with the Anrors 
governmont, took the arm: from the Christians, and left them to 
the mereyv of the Turks, to massacre or oxile. Hor reward was larcee 
concessions of influonce and économie gain. Her act will ho 
branded in tho pare: of history ac dastardly, 


Mngland i: in a most diffieult position. 
She callod to her the Moslems of Tndia, with the promiso 
that the "Prestige" of Ivlam should be maintained. “Secretly cho 
arrest to Tat Russia have Sonstantinc ple, to let Prance have 
 Odliocia, to let Italy have the Smyrna rorion, and to herself? take 
Pelestine and “acopotemia, ll entranco of Amorica end 
into the war, ani the collapse of Russia chanred the 
of the "Turkish probl in India, “Moslem danands 
home troubles, make Enelaké's cituation a trvin= ono. Sho. 
soothes hor conseionce br remindin> herself that this Near “Yast 
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problem was placed before America, and that when the sero 
hour struck, Amorica rofused to 7o over the ton-? The Chairman 
of the Near Bast Committee at the Peace Conference said, * the 
groatest oprortunit: to -erve humanitr in a national way cane 
to our doors, and we refused to assume the rosponsibility v3 we, 
.who lost so little and promised co mich." To-day in Conetan- 
tinople, our commis:ion is prodTurki ch. All its influoneo is 
used to restore the Turks to power. Americen busines: interests 
have already sont their aronts to ingora to barvain for conce: ‘sions, 


with economic éxpedioney and torrible were: deficiency. ‘Tho calle 
us Christian nations? 


Church of the Livine Christ, is your voice 
dead? Are you content to raise no protoct whils children, ervrine 
with terror flees women shrinking from the hands of the : cavarar? 
Does haman blood make no aprenl to vou? 


Before I left Cmyrna for China, 7 read 
lettor from a minister, engared in rolio£. work in tho Noer “Vast. 

Ho had just come from the gsmokine xpine of a church in which 
more then four hundred,’ | SRS on had been burned to death 
by the furke of the armies which the powers now propose to increase 
from fifty thousand to eirshtr-five thousand. Colleges are closed, 
hospitals ere dectrored. Per those thihes we do not care, but 
we cannot besr lonrer the cry of our fellow Christians, mon 
and children, with whom we have lived, and whom we lova, 


An American Naval Officer, one of our come 
mis ion, to me, when I told hin of the fthou:ands of Chrictian 
womon, eti11 in Purkich Haroms, "Oh, but their wives don't mean. 
anythine +o them; thoy cen got others; you Mirsionaries are pre- 
judiced,After all the Turk is the polite rontloman.” Ha: 
the Christian Church no word at *his hour’ 


Fore, a' Peking, before th» bBtudent leaders 
of presented this plea. Ae we met, freeh nows 
rea@hed us of new atrocities. I submit the action of tha com- 
mitteo. Perhaps it is too lage, tut is it ever toofleate to proé 
test against iniustice’ 
The followine ir the reeolution passed hr 
the comnit*oe? | 


"We the Genoral dorms t 0 of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, representatives of thirtr-two | 
nations, now assemtlod at while prota: arainet 
existence at thie time of eryine injustices in other ecountric 
feel that the elaurhter of h- lpless mon women ond enildren now 
on in Asie Minor is such an cutstan@ine caso of inhumanity 
that it calls for the use of att just meane, to ensure it. imnod- 
inate ees stion. 


in.ful..consciousness, therefore, of ont, 


3 


(4). 


own gare. of responsibility for the situation in the world’ to-day, 
we comnit as a solemn charre to the whole momberehip of our Fed- 
eration to take immediate steps so to arouse the public consciences 
of their fellow countrymen, that effective national and inter- 
national sperdily result.” 


From every pulpit in our land, there should 
70 forth a volce that will rise t111 it chakes with its thunder 
the very foundations of the capital at Yashington. 


But if America does speak, Lot her be 
prepared to support her action. 
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Athens, September 22, 1919. 


oe a 
The Ameri hed, for Foreign lidesions, 


Congregati onal 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear Brethren : 

The delegates of the Greek Evangelical Church 
of Gndecs and of the Union of Greek Evangelical Churches in 
Turkey, veins assembled at Athens to consider the fusion of 


the various branches of the Greek Evangelical work, have dis- 
cussed, amongst other gubjects, the question of foreign Pro- 


testant missionary effort in the Balkans and the Ottoman En- 


pire. And it has been decided to lay before your Board the > 
following considerations, which were unanimously approved by 
the meeting. 

Much has been said recently both ih americs and in the 

| Near East about the hostility shown in the past by the Greeks 
) r toward Protestant missions, as contrasted with the more friend-| 


ly attitude of other races. That this hostility, which was very 


real a generation ago, has now given way to more friendly feel- 
ings, is beyond dispute ; it is proved, umongst other things, 
by the fact that today the Greeks furnish the larger pert of 
the pupils in smerican missionary establishment in Turkey. 
‘This former hostility was due to 4 feeling of suspicion that 
the amerios: missions were pursuing some hidden pobitical aim 


which they thought would be accomplished ‘by weakening the g 


Greek Church, which the ‘reek people at nan mherished as 
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their strongest bond of national unity. In this state of mind 
politics and not feligion played the foremost part. The Greeks, 
having in 1828 only partially achieved their independence from 
: their Turkish masters, had as their goal the liberation and 
unification of all the Greek lenis of the Near East ; and in 
this work the Greek Church was naturally looked upon as the 
most powerful instrument the Greeks possessed. Any movement, 
therefore, which tended to weaken this agency, was regarded 
with suspicion and aversion. For this reason not only the ame- 
rican missions, but also our own native Greek Evangelical moves 
ment was the object of wide-spread hostility. 
But with the gradual accomplishement of the Creek patrio- 


tic aims, thpaugh the afidition of province after province to 


the Greek Kingdom durin the past fifty years, and with the 


; advent of a better understanding of Protestant aims and ideals, 


this hostility toward both the foreign missi onaries and the 
native Protestants, has gradually given way to feelings of con- 
i fidence and friendliness. 

Unfortunately this marked change for the better in the 


nob? 


ateisude of the Greek people is) in danger of being jeopardized 


by a new cause for hostility, ae this time, is by no means 
so groundless as in tX¢ former tines . Within the past ius or 
three years @ number of your Board's in the Bal- 
kans and Turkey have taken an active part in the racial contro- 
versies of the Near East ayd have,for reasens best known to 


themselves, stood out as opponents of the Greek national aspi- 


rations. It is a well-known fact that it was missionary influ- 
ence that succeeded in preventing the United States from de- 

cClaring war against Bulraria and Turkey, thus placing America 
in the false position of being at peace with two nations, which 


have crowned a centuries'-long career of tyranny and bloodshed 
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with a series of atrocities unparalleled in history, committed 
upon America's allies in this war. If the Lusitania outrage 


justified America's entry into the war against Germany, how much 
greater reason for war against Bulgaria and Turkey was furnished 
by Bulgarian savagery during the war in Macedonia, Serbia and 
. Roumania and by the awful treatment of Ammenians and Greeks in 


Turkey. Missionary influence, therefore, in this matter has net 


been such as to commend itself but little to Serbs, Greeks, Are 
menians and Roumanians. 
But also, missionary influence at the Paris Peace Conference | 
has been exerted entirely and solely in favour of Bulgaria and 
Turkey, as against Greece, Serbia and saieemaree ; and this has 
not failed to make a ee very sore on the subject of 
American missions. Furthermore, some of your missionaries have 
become active public opponents of the Greek claims. To take | 
only one or two of the more recent examples : har, Haskell and 
Mr. Holway spent last winter in touring the United States and 
lecturing on the justice of the Bulgarian claims as against the 
Greeks, their expenses being paid, as we are informed, from | 
Bulgarian sources. bir Kennedy, at Korytsa, and Mr. Erickson, 
as. official Albanian delegate at Paris, openly oppose the rights 
of the Greeks of Northern Epirus and advocate the forcible clo- 
sing of the native Greek schools of that country, because they 
tend to defeat the aims of the Albaniang nationalists. In Asia 
Minor ang Constantinople your missionaries are doing everything 
to prevent the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, whose pre- 


“eervation seems, for some strange reason, to be considered a vital 


missionary interest. 


Animated, therefore, as we naturally are with a sincere syn- 


pathy for Protestant missions, we feel constrained to call your 


attention to the fact that this attitude of your missionaries 


and this policy of your Board is bound to cause serious vreju-_ 
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dice to your work in the Near Rast. For it is reawakening the old 
hostility of the Greeks against your missions : and the friendship 
or enmity of 80 wide-spread a race as the Greek in the Near East 
cannot be a metter of indiffereyce for your work. Despite all the 
opposing influences at the Conference, Greece stands to annex N. 
Epirus, a large part of Thrace, W. sia Minor and all the islands, 
including Cyprus. Greece will in all probability emerge from this 
war as a State of 8 million inhabitants, while a strong Greek po- 
pulation will remain in other parts of the heretofore Ottoman Empire 
that will not be annexed to Greece (Constantinople and the Straits, 
the Pontus coastlands and the interios of Asia Minor). 

But quite apart from the wisdom and utility of not forfeiting 
‘the goodwill of the Greeks, it is in the best interests of your 


work and of hristian civilization in the Near East that your mis- 
sionaries should keep severely aloof from all racial and national 
combrevesteice as between this or that Near-eastern nationality. 2 
Such controversies surely lie outside the scope of your work > and 
aan your missionaries nust naturally be in sympathy with the peo- 
: ple, amongst whom they are working, they should also consistently 
refuse to be drawn into political discussions, and still more so 


nationality 
into open championship end propaganda in favour of one 


as against anobher. 

We have considered it our “aaty to call your attention to these 
points, because naturally | we wish that America's influence for > 
true religion and sound education should be not merely upheld but 
even ehlarged in the Near Rast. This can, however, be accomplished, 
in our opinion, only if your missionaries and leading men confine 
themselves strictly to religious, educational and social problems 
in the Near East s leaving politics (whether local or international) 
entirely alone. We even venture to think that such Missionaries 

as have identified themselves so publicly with political and 


racial controversies out here should be transferred © to some 
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or Co mb rom sep 
other field, in order to start with e , staff that is not hampered, 
partizan 


by/prejudices or avowed leanings. It would be a pity to have tk 


great moral results of the splendid effort# now being made by 
the people of América for the relief and reconstraution of the 


Near East prejudiced by the in judicious participstion of Ameri-_ 


can missionaries in political issues in these lands. 
We beg you not to consider our appeal to you as consti- 


tuting any desire or intention on our part to meddle with the 


internal affairs of your work, for such is not in our thoughts. 


And we venture to hope that our observations will, upon mature 


consideration, commend themselves to your Board. 


ana fraternally 


¥ Yours for the Master's service 


Evangelical Synod of Greece. 


Executive Committee of the Greek 


Ch Ly ah ts 


PM FS, Bor the Greek Evangelical Christians in 


Turkey. 
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IsbaM AUD THS CHRISTIAN WORE 


il want to put down briefly my own impressions of Cone 
atantinople during the last few months, in regard to the cenerel 
Christian work and the problem of Islame 


Out of many things that I came across, I uheall mention 
ouly three which have impressed me very much in contrast to the 
orevious conditions in this city, and which are rather typical 
in Showing the new problems and the new opportunities. 


Tho first io the stembowl It to me al- 


most Like a wonder to see a building, located om one of the main 


streets of stamboul and definitely designated as Young Men's 
association. It adds to one’s faith and hops immenge-~ 
ly te know that it has been possible in jtamboul to bring young 
men and Christian together, snd to have them assoainted 

with one another. Une evoning I was sske¢é to speak to 4 group of 
them on socisl conditions in “neland, and I sould speak to thom 
frankly that the strength of s sountry reaeted not 30 moh on elab- 


orate lawa and Fegulations, put on richtsousness and truthfulness. 


I oan quite remember how some years aso when I wanted 


to preasgh in one of the armenian ehurches here, 1 Was prevented 
from doine so by the sdvice of my friends basausge of the fenr of 


sovernmont spies. ‘hat front chanme nows 


A Noslem young man @alled on me one day at the 


Mouse. ke belonred to 6 rich family in Constantinople: his 


father is a sovernur now in the interior, and seme of his other 
relations have 4 preminent post in the Ancora Jdvernmente He has 
20me to se6 me many times, and we have haé lone talke with him 
about the zeneral conditions in this scountry. Une day he opened 
nis hoart to me, and told me from his own experiongs that he hed 
Learned nothing good from his Turkish education, nething good from 
nis Meslam relations, and he went on seying tnat tne erentest ob- 
Stacle to vrogroase in this country Wae the 408 lom Lig 
told me also that he had other companions of thie same mind who 
game toxether in the evenings ami diseuasec smong themselves about 
these tningSe | 


Some years ago it way impossible for young man 
to como into close gontast with any Christian. sut now here is 
MOSLam, fine Looking strong youns man, one who has conviotions, 
und gan be a loader among his people, has come to us, and seeks 


Une day 1 want to the vrand' kue of the oublime vorte, 
the “entre of Yurkish Literature, ind wantsd to know what waa 
soing on in the Turkish and | picked up a few Periodicals 

galled “Lady,” “Tomorrow,” “the hew "Tiluminestion. 
sto., ond saw in these papers articles dealing with topics 


ans Vemooracy, Tutionaliam, Josial rrocress, Cavitaliam, 
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I was still more astonished to see in the “Jeride-i-lIimiye," 

the official organ of the office of the Moslem Academy, orticles 
on the essence of religion, the psychological study of know- 
ledge, the oriterion af Truth, Mysticiam, eta. Some years aro 
even the ordinary Turkish readers used in the schools were made 
thinner every year by the censor, end there was hardly anything 
left for the pupils to read, except the praises of Suitans with 
ampty onraseology. How different is it now! | 


There ig no need to multiply incidents like those, but 
what J want to make glear is this that these incidents do not 
stand alone, but signify new problems and tendencies amonz the 
people that in this apparent neutrality or silence the minds of 
the people are active on national, sogial, educational, moral and 
religious problems, the people sand the leaders of this ¢oun- 
. try are in urgent need for new light and good guldanee, to mould 
their ideas rightiy and that there are new linss of activity 

open whieh will the Christian to ogome into glosger contact 
with the Moslem, and Shall provide new opportunities for Chris- 
tian servidee fhatever bad effects the war may have had in this 
gountry, it has shattered the sohesive wuiity of the old despotic. 
rulé, and although it has driven the ceuntry into chaos, it tas 

at the same time broucht the country face to fase with problems 
which have vital importance in tho life of the people. the thine 
which is diatinetively new is this that the poosple of thia sountry 
have berun to brosk free from the old established custom in 
thought and practice, and have berun to feel free to think and to 
express opinion on vital problems. There ia no doubt that they 


are entering upon a phage which is unlike enythine that hes ever 
been voforee 


Nhat do we need now? 1 say now begause this is a 
trongition period in the history of this sountry, and it is time 
to attract the attention of the peonle to new things. The poli-- 
of Surope made a great mistake by letting this country 
remain unocgupied after the armistice, and spirits sevenfold worse 
same anid gupied the empty house. The Christian chureh ourht 
not to maxe that mistake. “oO Say that We must wait till thinrs 
settled in this country if a erave mistsxe. Tho Inet that 
gonditions in this country are not settled seriainiy gannot be 
valid exguse for not doing what we Gan nowWe This is a erent 
gentre and stratecic in the sosial and reliwious life of tine 
hear 268%; the scope for Christian work here is immense, the fat 
of millions of people depend on. the sonditions in this sity. who 
knows if the key to the whole !.oslem problem may not be found here’ 
Lhnereiore it is ior Us to Make of Our tield, Lo fee el 
our Way with cOmmon sense, to organize our forces and to ane ad 
#ith sure faith. 


that gan we dor tho Christian Missions and workers in 
Lhe past heave mainiy taken an attitude of nowtrelilty in this city, 
gna this attitude had been toreed om them by the Lospotic rulers 
of the country Who had pursuea Stristly the polioy of saying | 
“hands of £!" te the missionaries, and had dons everything to neuv- 
tralise ali «astivity zor the.<ood of the city....Those foress are 
uroken now, therefore the attitude of the Christian orzanizations 
also Ought to be sharnmred. Thea o16 had kept the Uissions 
in seglusion, and now the Vissions ought to think of plans to 
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mingle with the life of the peoplee Constantinople is a city 
new full of new problems and opportunities and certainly the 
Missionary Soards ought to take an altogether new attitude. One 
feels almost surprised to see the absolute inadequacy of the 
Chrigtian arweneies in this sity in front of such immense poasi- 
bilities of great work. Vertainiy gomplete shane ought to 
be meade in the seneral organisation of Christian work. 


Here are some suggestions tor possible work now? 


There are many intelligent and orominent poeple 
in thig oity who ara quite willing and even tae it as an honour 
to talk with Christians, and to cet sequainted with their ideas. 
it would be quite worth while to ¢all on them, to find points of 
someon interest, and to cultivate friendship with trem. The 
Ither dey I called on a leading medical dostor, a apasialist of 
nervous diseases, a man with of modern osyohol- 
ory, and we had a very long talk tomether about the sonditions 
in tals gountry. i was astonished to see how he spoke, with a 
very 9001 and sober mind, of the rrest need of this sountry for 
® ghance of spirit in social, moral and reliwious r: 
ie eave me g book written by him on these matters. I read the 
000k with great interest and was strusk by some remarkable stn te- 
as Le9llows: "Phe perfection of givilisation, the pros- 
serity ot the hapoiness of family, the proereas of 


golence, industry end commeres, depend sasentially on the subline. 


ity of sentiments and purity of the soul. Therefore, it is our 
ghief duty to clarify our sentimenta and to purify our souls." 
he says: “True happiness does not lie in wealth or fame, 
but in moral purity; and this gan be attained only by training 
the will power whish 18 the ‘oundsation of morality. In order 

to be salied a perfest man it is not suffricsient merely to ilove 
virtue, but one to do it.” $Azain, “a man's sreatness 

ia messaured by nis character, not by his Knowledge, and tharnacter 
gen be bad only through relizious désaipline,” ate. 


Low thig man with Such sonviétions, st the end of our 
talk, advogated stronrly the formation of an international asaoct- 
ation richt now to work on these broad Lines. 3ush an associn- 
tion would really be of immense value to bring all the broad- 
toinking men together, and so to inereage the points of contact. 
vertainiy, there is great s30pe for suagh an assooiation. 


Think again, in this respect, of the value of a Univaraity 


hestel for tho students of the Imperial University, who sre' often 


rulnineg themselves in dad lodigines. a hostel would be a 
trent service to the students, and at the same time, would tive a 


new idea of the onary agtivity to the edusated "glass of the 
| 


“he war haa taught this peoples to read, and the veople 
of this sountry nave sot thse of reading now. singe tno bow 
timning of this summer four or five new Turkish veriodicals have 
0¢0n started in Constantinople. On the othor hand it ie a pity 
that there isn't «ood, sound, interesting and realiy helpful 
literature in arkishe It hae always been so in ‘urkish, and 
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apers and ideas have dominsted the Turkish literature 
ast fifty years. 


Il wonder iZ you heave tried at sll to read some of the 
books which the iurkisah boye and girls read. 
on the rizhts of women, s book prepared by the Linistry of “d- 
ugation and the official sanetion of the Sheik-ul-islam to be 


There is a book 


one feels filthy sfter reading a few 
It ia no wonder that the young veneration in 


thia sountry are turning 50 immoral. It would be # erent ser- 


vise to make some rood publisat ion work to zive to thse peorvle 
sound and wholesome ideals. 


sation for their ghildren, and there is nothing 


People have at least undorstood the value of cood edu- 


now to srevent 


i.hem from sending their shildren to Caristian sahools. It is 


not very 


aif 


figult to. tell the future of thie city if one imagines 


that today in this city there sre aome 29,000 oupils in the *rensh 
af 


Bsneodls 


AFLG 
now many pupils are there in the 


mash more in Lohatmedan sshools. 


On the other band 
Protestant schools, althnourch 


people appreciate s9 mush the Amorioan edusation? Dees this not 
OT or imary for the edugation of the ohildren? 


gall for 


oreaghing among the Liosloms, 


i am not sure aow wide o scope thers 


ig ior publics 


out 1 feol stronzly that it is al- 


moat ridiculous to have, in a zreat Turkish speaking metropolis 
only one plage whers the Gospel is presehed in ‘furkish, 
and that also once 4a weak in small 
gentres of Christian worship in furkish ought to be started where ~ 
some oslems, aver very few, may have the opportunity to and 
to be present at a Christian worship, and feel the spiritual 


Lixe thi 


warmth of the atmosphere. 


Certainly, more 


why not build a ehureh in Stam 


benl, and a tew new puiidines in "Samatia, 3Joyajikeuy, Radideuy, 


ste... and start new work in thowe places. 


Think siso of the 


treat value of a big institute in Stamboul, with a large hall to 


hold meatings on unsectarian lines. 


Paople are hunary for the 


real bread of Life, «né ousht ve not make prev to satis Ty 
their sols? | 


l have not had mush 


Opportunity to investigate the preae- 


ent conditions of Moslem women and the posaibilities for Christian 


among 


| 


women in tha straota vith unveiled lases, 


thom. certainly the most striking shangre in sll 
the phases of life in this sity is the shanrs in the vomen. The 
-O8lom woman of 50 yesrs ago is now ou 
has berun.to take part in publio life. Ine la 


t of her harem, and 
aetonished to see 
buyine and sell- 


ing, kesping @mall stores, walking with their men friands, chatting 
and laughing. ine woman who gould hardly spesk in hor harom, 18 
now talking in the streets with Christian mene 


shance§ 
of lite 
do th 
triass 


of the areatest writers now in 


Whet a erent 


Sut how mach do they noed to understand the true meaning 
sre gopying everything “uropean; yet how mush 


rty! 
ey- need. to ba told of the real. homes lite in Uhristian 


hers o rreat work waiting ior missionary lsdies. 


day in one of the iegsdinzg dailies on women, and 
lows: vUur 


men, itor 


wonen are more @gnapable for scelal 
true revolution in this sountry aur 


Constantinople writer the other 


finishes sa fol- 
tran” our 
women provide a more 
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favourable sehete than our mon; nobody who has paid attention to 

the change in women in the last fifteen years gan doubt the truth 
of this fast. who will appreciate this, and cateh the oppor- 
tunity? 


Thsae things are mors surrestions for new lines of 
tivity possible now, and each has to be separately worked wat by 
different leaders and their sogleties. 


You need one man to start new evancelical centres, and “uper- 
Vise them; 


Qne man to start new sunday Schools; 


Another man (possibly two) to give all their time for publi- 
Qation work. 


Une tan to etart an international asaociation senter; 


Two menst least to start two new avhools, one in Psnmatis, 
aid tha other in Sadi-houyy 


One men to Make an oxperiment of a hostel for Moslem students. 


dale dozen of new native orenghers to dee some of the 
vresent onss, and ve serve in new gentres; 


A strong Vormmittee to erest new buildines for Christian wor- 
anlp, and bic inatitute. | 


chen the Christian Missions shall not be a nesrlicible 
iuantity, but the eity shall fesl] the power of “vanzelionl Chrise 
tianity. But thera is another side of the matter which ia very 
imsortant silse, and it pertaine to the reneral principles of SThris- 
tian astivity for the Moslems. Yhnt should ow aim and method be 
in 211 our work? And T want to sdd just a few thines ab ut that 
4130. Islam is ome the most difficult problems of the world, 
and avery day it is setting more importanoe in International gircles, 
gnd is attracting the attention of leadine politidans as a world 
oroblem. But the problem of Islam is essentially s religious 
orovlem rather than an aducational or political. Intelleotual 
or political developments san not ultimately solve the Moslem prob- 
lem. It neads a religious solution and that is the galline of the 
shristian shurehes and the Lissions. 3ut far, Islam, 98 re- 
lision, has defied all methods of ayproach to it, and the Vorlems 
firmly palieve a8 ever that their realiszion has oreved suverior to 
all the others a8 the only true and absolute relision. It ia gasy 
to asoribe this to the obstinate lanaticiss of the Moslems, vut 
on the other hand it is time for ue to onvestizate into our presen- 
tation ox Unristianity to the hoslumse ‘ithout any intantion of 
gritisgian whatsoever in the Onristian presentation of Jhristienity 
to the Islam in the oast, 1 fsel obliged to point ont to two main 
principles which oucht to be riven more wattht in our prosentetion 
of vhristianity to the Movwloma in the future, ané I think that 
vonstantinople and its present goncition 9 700d opportunity 
to exvporimant thom. 
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le Christianit mug gt be pregented az related to Life; 

Islam is Fundamentally an ®ubtocratie inetitution and in its prin- 
ciples for national prosperity it relies sssentislily on foree. 
{slam teaches that right belonzs to him who 18 mirhty, and the 
orinsiple of tooth for tooth is the best workin: oolicy. for life. 
In the oldoyst buildinvs in Sonstentinople, now the armoury of the 
“Wilitary Wuseum, filled with rivlea and bayonets and grords eince 
Sohammed the Vongu®ror, but onse one of the best o? Syz antin 
shurshes built by Conateantine the Sreat, called Irene (Psecea), 


there is an insoription heanzing over the wall, whigsh shows the 


roal soul of tha Moslem institution more than anythine else: 
"Verily prosperity ie under the shadow of the aword."” Yes, Islam 
nas stronely belfeved in that princivle, and has invaded, and 
olundered, burnt, end made eaalves, and Islam owes e#reat. 
d3aal to tnat principle for its ao quick spread in the sarly 
turledse fhe present tendensy of irypt, the astivities of An-ora, 
the views of the wreat Indian Moaglem Saint shelk Irbal deptoted 

in his reeent book "The kysteries of self" point to the same > 
thing. all believe in sheer forge, and expeot prosperity 
in brutalltye Yos, ialam has been dvaayine, md is desaying 
still, and people have begun to queation the sanity of that prin- 
Sinle and even g0me are vondemming it aa foolishness. One of 

the most initerestine books published lately in Constantinople is 
mn book written by a most honored Persian Sheikh, in which he taxes 
as his theme the relation between the versian disinterretion md 
the aglirion of Islam, and 80 suts the vroblem before the sonsid- 
ration of the venereal ovbvlis. Avain another writer, reslyinz 

to 2 fsnatical Moslem who had boasted of the invasion of the 
turkish armies im the Vauoasgua, in Sinai, and in “urope, Says te 
follows: “Lat u8 not deceive ourselves; the true boundaries of a. 
nation's gountry are not defined by the pleoes where his coldiers 
nave veen Killed by thousanda. It gan only be defined by the ex- 
tension of its sivilization, art, industry and jnatice. Trne 
honour is not in forcing hare "a38es of ren to invade other terri- 
tories and to be massacred, Sut rather in the refusine of these 
masses to ro and to kill other mene” Ia it not time for us 
vinrietians to satech this opportunity, and to make a zood moral and 
historisal eritisism of tne prinsiple of brute foree, and to 
that thie world has been 80 oOrvanigzed that brutelity gondemne it- 
S91f ultirately, and that the pringlplss taurht and prastised 
Josus gaan oniy form foundation Vor national and sosial wel- 
Caray éhat a #reat depoTtanity the history of tnis sity oraserte 
now to investivate Into these nationsl croblems, and to open the 
aves of the seople to the things whish have just been saonsnine 
oefore their eves? Christianity ourcnt to be related to the 
Qaily life and osople ought to se shown that there 13 more 
Gsilent way than that wr ish they have alraady :ollowed co blindly. 


Se presentetion of Christianity 238 9 r@lision must not be 


external, but personal, not ricid, bat Livine. ~ Some have “oriti- 


Sized the onary im tne @ past, and have said thatthe 
less effectiveness of the Christian work emone the Movlems hae 
been dus in a great ~<veasure tO the gontroversial method used by 
the Vh:istian, which in plage of people has aroused 
oItter op vor ition in’ their minds. Certainly,.t.ere is muah to 
be said about tnat, out to my mind the shief mistake of the mise 
Sionary | activity among the Loslems has not been so mush in the 
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method of oontroversy, vut rather in the level of controversy 


which has been Ghosene The crux of the problem between 
tianity and iglam ia mot whether vod ig One er Triune, but rather 
how is He? ig de good or not? The problem about the divinity 
of Jesus Ghrist is not whether He ig God. or not, but rather is 
God like desua Gr not? Can He be otherwise? The is 
not 60 mueh whether the Sible or the Soran is the sevelation of 
vod, but rather what is ssvelation’ It ia not even waether 
vhristianity or Islam is the right relivion, but rather what is 


kelivion? It is not whether our sins are propitiated for by 


Jesus.or any one else, but rather what is sin? Is there a moral 
standard to tast our relizious vahues with, or oan vod or anybody 
elee act just ag they may like? $‘inat i want to say is this, 

that we must ehente our battle ground, and select pointe which 

ara more essential. And in all these diseussiona our aim ought 
not to be to put the Christian faith before t am in rigid forrulse 
ag this is right, or that is wrone, out rather we met try to «ive 
new erapeative Wnhish Shall change all their outlook upon 
thees fundumentals of relizione try to taxe then to 


deeper plains, snd help them to see thinge differently. Jur 


ahould not ve to vive them a sreed, but Sather to open theas ayaa 
to higher 


As l said the orovlem of islam has not been Geait with | 


seriously at Constantinople in the oat, and in faet it has not 


possible to do But now things heve ghanred immensely, 
and the a new Sphere open to iniluense the sodial, 
intellectual and roliz ious Lite Of this there is no 
doubt sbout this. Une can feel it in walking in the streets, 
and 4t time for the Uhristian CUhurgh to swWaken to its oppor- 
vunity. Sut this is most gomplex very deligate problen, 
and it neede great tact and zood roparation. it is not the work 
os on amateur, nor of a sesgond rate man. You need man of fimt rate | 
ability, ana with right preparsation in order to achieve s8ometning. 
here soiritual fervour Wouid not ashisve mush now. You need a 
deal of treneh war making bie move. 4 Small mise 
Lake may vause sreat trouole. need men who ehoulad aware 
of all the G@iffisuities, and yot would nave goursve to move on; 
mon who would Know how to retrast, sand yat learn something new 
from the failures for = better move; mon whose astivity san not 
be measured by yerds of work they d0, but that they oarry with 
about them suegh 4 Lofty influense that they touch the hearte of 
man, amd move their souls with hunger alte yr truth and rightsouse 
New wen with such ournt to be seoured for the work) 


here, and they ouzht to seend poasibly years in sesing into the 


things and understanding the sountry. men over here, 
train them to be snd you Shall win this vity for tne 
wOde hops tne soneme for an enlargad school 


to train the mi8sionariscs, and a sehool of rolivious edusation to 
train the workers shall be ascomplished; because those two 
would mean to berin from the roundatione 


events ray nave <resat sirniticare inthe nietory 
Of whole Sountrye The varan Jsean, the founder of the Ottoman 
rovernment, wus zuest one nicht in the homo of pious Yoelem. 


tobed,_his tha room, aid nlssed or s 
Bhi helt a cook. lt was the 20rane VJsman interested in it. 
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Later he was in the house of a Foslem Saint. Ue wae impressed 
by the piety of the man, dreamt there his creat dream of a fture 
kinvdom, and embraged Islam for himself, and for hie glan, and 
ever since then his oountry has a bloodshed. The tern 
ghursh lost her opportunity. the paran Turke were in 
gontaest with those Christians ond their Leaders; but the Chris- 
tian was doesd. She missed the opportunity; ahe didn't 
know ner gallinge | 


There is a’ deep meaning to think for us in what Jesus 
onid to the Jews: “Ye sannot discern the siene of the times." 
it ids time Yor us also to read the cizns of our own times, to 
33@ into tue meanines of the events throurh all this confusion, 
ond £0 make use of d@gpor foresees to undermine the Kinrdom of evil. 


4@ ought to zo back, and to revert the courses of history 
din the last six venturies. This ia no easy task. But it would 
28 a frost serviee nut only te this vouniry, out to the whole 
world if we aglp toward ite solutione Vartainiy ths “oslom 
rglizion has begn one of tne exereatest obstacles to real progresa 
in the world. sHat relizion has sherished sugh an attitude 
toward God and amone men thst it had poisoned all relationships 
and Killed all <wd enterprises. That must be volved, and we are 


valled by vod to do that. 
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MISSIONS IN TURKEY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD: 
| OFFICE OF TREASURER 


W. W. PEET. LL.D. TREASURER “ts 
L. R. FOWLE, ASSISTANT TREASURER J TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


PEET - STAMBOUL. 
AMERICAN BIBLE HOUSE 
STAMBOUL-CONSTANTINOPLE 


Rev.James Barton,D.D.,IL. aed 
14,Beacon Street 
Boston,Mass. 


My dear 


herewith an ‘article which has come to 
€ from a friend in Austria concerning the Moslems in 
"Bosnige These people are certainly interesting as they 
are perverts from Christianity in the days when Islam was 
dominant in that region, They speak the same language as 
their orthodox associates with whom they are connected 
by ties of blood relationshipe They know that their fathers 
were Christians and Me: aru is to them a foreign religion 
forced upon them by a race the language of which they 
do not understand nor care to understand, They are now 
wholly surrounded by people of their own race who are.Christe 
fans and they are under a Christian Government, Their Moslem 
training however has given them a distate for the spectacular 
form of worship which they see in the Orthodox churches and 
they are ready to examine the claims of a simpler form of 
worship. I have become intensily interested in these people 
and when my friend in Austria offered to send me something 
written by one who is closely connected with them,I gladly 
accepted his offer, The English in the article is somewhat 
faulty .anmd I have corrected it to some extent, but I have not 
attempted to rewrite the article and will send it along for 
what it may be worth, The case of these people is duplicated 
in Bulgaria by the Bulgarian Moslems, the Pomaks, and a like 
situation occurs in other places in the Near East where 
countries have been under Moslem rule and are now again under 
a Christian Government. 


Yours faithfully, 
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“Some _information about Bosnian Moslem 


|W 3 


| “Bosnie and Herzegovina have ea surface of 51200 Km, 


or 20000 square miles- equal to Vermont and New Hanpshire= and 


have formed since October 1918 a part of the Jougodavian king- 
dom, The census held on the 27 September 1910 turned out 


(1¢932.000), the more recent one of Sl January 1921 only 1.877.000. 


This population is almost wholly of the same Servian or Croation 
race, but divided as to the religious creeds: Over 2/5 are Servian- 
orthodox, nearly 1/3 Moslem, nearly 1/4 Catholic; more exactly in 
1910 Servian-orthodox 43,5 4, Moslem SL go hy Catholic 23,3 hy 
Jewish 0,6 %3in 1921 Servian-Orthodox 44,1 %, Moslem 31,1 %, Catholic 
2555 %, Jewish 0,7 Le These figures show that the Moslems have 

| suffered most by the war, to which they went with great entimsiasm, 
They have dinished from 612000 to 583000. The Moslem parentage howe 
ever showly declined from the first census under Austria-hungarian 
rule held in 1879 up to the last time: 38,7 %, 36,9 %, 35 %, 32,3 %, 
31,3 % The reasons thereof are to be found in their small natural 
increase and occasional emigration to Turkey, for the early years no 
figures are available, from 1883 to 1914 53000 Moslems emigrated and 
10000 came back, Conversion to another faith is regarded as a kind 

of national treason and happens very seldom} in these 38 years only 
44 people went over to Islam and 65 left this faith mm. It is to 

be prosumer, that the cause was in most of these cases an outward one, 
probably marrlegée Matrimonies with several wives are yore} in 1910 
there were in the whole country only 1185 Moslem matrimonies with 2. 
wives und 37 with more than 2 wives, 2/s of these were in the wholly 
Mosien district of Cazin situated in the extreme north west of Bosnige 
The Jews of Bosnia are mostly of the Sephardic types Protestants in : 


< 


Bosnia are only 5400 chiefly 
The map enc losed herewith, indicates: the peculiar combine 
ation of the three predominant creeds throughout the country. “Moslems : 


are strongest in the northernmost district of Cazin and Bihace There 


is a large region beginning at Gradacac near the river Save and stretche 
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— 
ching southwest to Mostar, the Mae, seas of ‘Herzegovina, connec ted with the 


latter is @ third Moslem region at the cast frontier, heighbouring the former 
of Navibazer. 

The Moslems of Bosnia and Herzegovina call themselves "rurks", ai though \' 
they are of the same race as their orthodox and Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
4.6—- Serbian and do not have any knowledge of Turkish language. In this half 
oriental country, faith is as yet considered as a main characteristic of nation= 
ality. After the conquest of Bosnia by Mohammed Fatih in 1463, Herzegovina 
resisted for some time the bulk of the old native nobility. It was chiefly 
the adherents of the dualistic Boguil creed that embraced  Islem. This was 
done with the object of saving their political end economical seelautnense, | 
They were followed by a great part of the small landed peasants and towns= 
people, So up to the present time the class of landlords, numbering about ‘ 
10 .Q@00 families, consisted up to of Moslems, these men have 
turies the leaders of the Moslem population, These landowners, bearing the \ 
hereditary title of" Beg" or "age" signifying nobility and gentry, and perhaps 


the only instance of Moslem nobility by birth, used to lease their estates | 


by means of tenantshipe Their tenants or "Kmet" numbering about 95000 fenilies 
| were of 

were Christians 78 % of whom/the Orthodox faith, They had to give their land= 

lord the "Wak” generally one third of the crop in kind they possessed the soil’ | 


By a hereditary right of a peculiar character, yet were allowed to leave their — 


seat whenever they chose, This condition of things in the 19th century became 


the cause of endless oonflicts between landlords and tenants, generally Moslem 
and Serb, und led to the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austrie=Hungary 
in 1878 by provisions of the Congress of Berlin, : Austria-Hungary with a view. 
to avoid any rapid change and the emigration of the Moslems en masse, instead 

of correcting the medieval conditions of landowning and cultivating as was 
expected, slowly reduced the number of "Kmet" by means of facilitating their 
buying of themseltes. These conditions were whollt abolished in Octel91& by 
decree of the new Yougoslavian government which pledged at once to give 


the landowners a full indemnity. Payments under this arrangement began in 


—Octel921,. The full sum granted by the national assembly was 255 millions dinars . 
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but this met only the present value of one year's farm rent in kind. 
This means for the wealthy families restriction to a rather modest standard | 
of life, while to the numerous middlesized landowners it meant total ruin 
except for such as carried on some lines of business , Many small land= 
owners never were in a much better economical condition than their tenants 
and were supported chiefly from a piece of land which they cultivated with 
their owne handse | 
The remainder of the Moslem population is concentrated in the cities, 

where the trade for the mosh part lies in their handse In Sarajevo out of 
52000 (now 60000) inhabitants 56 % were Moslems, in spite of the great influx 
of foreign merchants and officials, Bjelina and Tuzla in the north-east a 
part of the country, had 59 % and 51 %, Mostar 44 %, Banjaluka 45 % and the 
small country=towns had generally a Moslem majority. However anaipbabetd on 
prevalent in the whole country with 88 @ of the population above 7 years, was 
highest among the Moslems, 95 % of whom were unable to read, and there are 
districts where not a single Moslem woman can be found who is able to read at 

all. Primary instruction has been compulsory since 1911, butit has by no means 
effective und Moslems especially clung to their oldfashioned "mekteu" 


(schools). For the training of religious teachers there is the "Medresse" and 


for the training of judges the "Scheriat™ of the Manefite Rite, in Bosnia and — 
Herzegovina, a special institute has been established in Sarajevoe The "Soheriat 
is officially acknowledged for the settlement of Moslem inheritances and family 
affairs and applied by special Moslem tribunals. The Austria=Hungarian 
Government tried to avoid disturbing Moslem feeling and habits, with a view 

of accommodating the: people to western life and administration, but this attempt 
failed, Bosnian Moslems were in past years among, the most entreprising warriors 
of the Caliph and gave to the Turkish Empire some of its most renowned states= 
men and generals, With the downfall of Turkish power in Europe and the realie- 


zation of a measure of local autonomy, they who were oppressed became oppressors 
‘and assumed an extremely conservative anda often obstinate attitude, They opposec 
in open revolts the government of Stamboul and specially resisted any uttempt 


of reform.#imultaneously the Moslems begat to take economical advantage of their 
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predominance over the Christian peasant, this led to continual 
and 


The tendency towards conservatism means in the case of religion Asuna til 


strictest observance of every old habit just as much aS of every injunction 
—6of the prophet himself, resisting reforms and all innovation. — They practice 
stubbornly the reiteration of formalars and prayers without the Blightest 
whdbretinddibe of their meaning. Nevertheless Moslems are disposed to accept 
superstitions. from their Christian fellow-countrymen end sometimes go on 
Pilgrimage to the church of "Black Maria" or participate in a procession 
to holy ITlija (Elias), who they think commands thunderstorm and raing The 
young people however are prone to contract western vices as they leave the 
habits of their forefathers and to neglect the requirements of Koran and 
Moslem tradition. The condition of Moslems in Bosnia and Herzegowina cannot 
but be described as sad because their political aims have vanished with the 
breakdown of their ecénda teat status. However the misled religions 
evident in the hard prescriptions of Moslem law, © o&e the observation of 
the Rama zen fast, gives some hope that outward breakdown of religious hopes 
may lead to a spiritual revolution amd kindle a new aspiration, fit to em-= 
lighten even the decayed Christendom which surrounds our Moslems in their — 
present home. 


DR. N.KUZMANY 
OF SARAJEVO. 
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THE MOSLEM FACING THE FUTURE 


By Samuel M. Zwemer 


AS militent missionary and commanding spirit among 
the Christian forces in Moslem lands, as editor of our 
best magazine on work in that field, "The Moslem World", 
and as author of many books on Islem, Dr. Zwemer is a 
household name to most of us, It is rether refreshing > 
to hear again some of the old time vocatulary and to feel 
again the force of some old time doctrine. As Dr. 4Zwemer 
Says in another connection, "if we believe, as our Moslem 
brethren do, that we face eternal issues when we kneel in 
prayer and turn our faces to God, then there will be & 
note of urgency and a passion for souls which is the great 
need of Christian missions today." 


"There is no true and living Islam left in the world. What 
heart is there, 0 Most Glorious God, thet is not Servitied at the 
present condition of Islan, and what eye is there that does not weep 
for it? Il searched for Islam in Mecc@.........but I saw nothing there 
save corruption ant Wer and shame and woe. I found there Wite and 
adultery and wickedness...... I sought for Islam in India, but no 
sooner nad I reached Madras than my heart was disturbed and overwhelmed 
with sorrow; and for what reason do you suppose? AS soon as I came to 
this land of unbelievers I picked up their bo oks translated into the 
Tamil language, in which the Moslems recorded the life of the Seyyid 
Abdul Kadir el Jilani, ati they regard as a non to be worshiped eeee 
they call him Lord of heaven and earth,....... I sought for Islam in 
the Azhar University, Egypt, built upon injustice and hatred and tyrany 
and oppression..... They made a great show of ‘Islem before the common 
people, anda God knows how much hypocrisy there is in meny of thems... 
There is no true and living Islam 

I sought for Islem in the mosques, and I saw that the most of 
those who prayed there stole the sandals of their co-worshipers, and I 


said in my heart, "Where are the Moslems todey?" 
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This ery of despair comes from a young sheikh, Mohammed el 
latter, for some tive a teacher in Bl Asher University at Ceiro and 
a voluminous writer of pamphlets. It is from the heart of a Moslem of 
the old school watching with regret the decaying forces at work in 

Islam. It is addressed to his fellow Moslems, “It is e call to reform, 
if such is yet possible. “ 
"There has been many a derk hour in the history of Islam, 

but never any so dark as the present. We, the present day Moslems, 
have indeea fallen on evil deys. Our pa st glory has forsaken us. 
Our might, our honor, have deserted us. To our rivels our days are 
already numbered, It is true that, to @ certain extent, ee realize 
the critical nature of the situation in which we find ourselves, but 
like a man who has been enjoying a deep Slumber and is awakened all of 
a sudden by some turmoil ground him, we are rushing about in utter 
biemnees te avoid what we perceive to be an imminent danger. Confusio 
has seized our senses; and though the danger is within our purview, yet 
we cannot properly 1 cate it. Death is staring us in the face, and 
the struggle for self-preservation just begun." 

90 s poke Khawa ja Nazir Ahmad in the Woking Mosque in 1924, 
and a Moslem magazine published at LIehere states; "Is not Islam in- 
volved today in a life-and-death struggle? Is there one nook ee the 
globe or one corner where hostile forces in all their might are not 
up against Islam? Can vow point to one Moslem land, from Morocco to the 
Malay, rom the inaccessible heart of Africa to the forbidding contines 
of Central Asia, where the heel, or to say the least, the thumb of one 


usurper or another is not enslaving the Mussulman in body, and corrupt-_ 


ing him in soul?" 
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Islam is on trek, but whither? It is fundamentally a 
religious question. Newspaper articles on Islem generally deal with 
it as a social-political system, and not as a religion. But the fact 
is that in Mohammadanism religion is the dominant factor, Hats, tar- 
pushes, veils, short-skirts, camels, automobiles, perlienente, 
papers, theatres, radio, air-routes and railways, -- these do not 
touch the heart of Islam ag a religion. One can go to perdition even 
faster in a motor than on a camel! The multiplication of newspapers 
does not always mean the broadcasting of the Good News; nor must we 
forget that new highways for the Gospel of Christ also mean new high- 
ways for those who oppose the Gospel. When the Christian or the Moslem 
thinks es Christian or as Moslem "the things that are seen are temporal, 
and those that ere not seen are eternal", it is not the pace or the 
pathway or the pomp of the traveller thst concerns him most, but the 
goal. What then goes on at the back of the Moslem's mind as he faces 
the immediate future of his country and his religion, or the distant 
future of his own soul? 

The politics1 future and the social disintegration of the old 


Islam is not the real question of the hour to the average Mohammeden. 


fam God hes put eternity into his heart. No religion makes so much of the 


future life as does Islam. No one cen live with these people and love 
them, care for their sick, or sit with their dying ones and not feel 
that their problem is one of the more distant future. According to 
Moslem belief, immediately after death there is for each individual the 


examinetion in the tomb by two angels of fierce countenance, Munkir and 


Nakir. Who will answer their questions aright? On the Judgment Day 
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believers must cross the narrow bridge Sirat and each man's deeds 
will be weighed in the scales of God, and Dante's Inferno is & summer 
garden compared with the Inferno of Islam. 

We think of the death-bed scenes of Mohammed and his follow- 
ote; of that most pathetic one of his father-in-law, 4Abu-Bekr. We 
are told that the latter uttered these words es he faced the future; 
"[T am going on a long journey. The eusaten it ready to start. The 
night is dar, but there is no provision for thé road and I have no 
puide." Thus I have seen other Moslems facing death in the same 
terror. One hears from their lips the ery of Job, "Would thet I 
knew where I might find Him." The best mystic poetry in Persian and 
in Arabic ends in a search for Goa, a longing for peace. One cannot 
attend a Moslem funeral or hear their mourning for the dead without 
being deeply moved. Because they are without Christ, they are without 
hope and without God in the world. 

Seeing the multitudes facing the future, Jesus was moved 
with compassion. «re we? How can we face the future unless we go 
and tell them of the better life, -- the better hope, the forgiveness 
ort sins through a loving Seviour who dies for us on the Cross? The 


Christ of the Moslem Road is the One they need. 
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EDITORIAL. 
19 1998 


REF'D TO. 


ANS,. 


FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER FOR MOSLEMS 


Dear Friends; 


: After one year's absence I feel happy to return again to the Nea: 
| East. We are sending this letter to renew our fellowship of prayer for 
l | Moslems. Last year in the Union Meeting of the Armenian Evangelical Churche 
in Syria, held in Beirut, one whole session was devoted to this problem of 
the evangelization of the Moslems and a deep spirit ‘of devotion and sel fecon- 
secration was exhibited in all the discussions, We all came to a deeper 
feeling of our duty in this problem. I want to report also that my pamphiets 
in Turkish en religious problems are being translated into Persian and Arabic 
and will be printed in Teheran and Beirut this year, Thus they will be in 
use from India to Constantinople, all-over the Moslem world. It is also 
very encouraging to note that the students of the School of Religion have 
gone again this Summer. to Cyprus and Macedonia for work among Moslem men; 
and that a new field of service in behalf of women and children was opened 
for the first time by the students of the School in Macedonia and Bulgaria, 
They have been selling Bibles and other Christian Literaturé and coming into 
contact with Moslems. In England I had time to write a book on Moslem 
Mentality, discussing the problem of the Christian service in Moslem lands. 
= I hope we will be able to send a copy of this book to you, and I should like 
| very much to know your comments and opinion about it. 


Dr. Zwemer has been sending to some of you a free copy of"THE MOSLF 
i : WORLD QUARTERLY" and the "EAST AND WEST". We should like to know whether 
you have been receiving these magazines regularly and find them useful. If 
you have, it will be good if you will send a brief letter of appreciation 
to Dr. Zwemer, His address is; | 
Dr. SW. Z4wemer, 
American Mission, 
Cairo, EGYPT. 


I am glad to report that I saw poor interest in England and ‘i 
America in this whole matter of the evangelization of the Moslems, and 
especially with regard to the awakening interest among Christians of the 
Near East toward this task. I believe this consciousness is growing every 
year among us, that as evangelical communities, we are not existent for 
ourselves only, but for the task of the Kingdom of God in this world. We 
are called to give a new interpretation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
surrounding peoples and to’ express it in our attitudes and relationships. 
We, are called to be the'living letters’ of Jesus Christ who gave Himself 
for us while we were yet enemies. In the Near East we are in the midst of | 
great problems. Our part will be to be the messengers and witnesses of 
Peace and Reconciliation among men; to invite men to see a better way than 
the way of antmosity and hatred, the way Of love and service. 


Shall we not make this problem a matter of try prayer and 
meditation this Winter and try to awaken our people to do what they can to 
- ‘this: ‘life and love in words of frteugenty and acts of mercy? 

We. vnall be glad to hear from you with regard to your ‘problems. and 


opportunities and needs in your area, also any suggestions that you may have 
on this whole problem. 


Yours in prayer, 


The School of Religion, 
49 St. Alexander St., 
Paleon Pheleron, | 
Athens, GREECE 

November 30, 1928 
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MINUTES 
Meetimge of the Board of Directors of the 


192% "December 3, see | 156 Fifth avenus, 


Presents Drs par the Hill, Mrse Montgomery, Mrs. Olcott, 
Mrs. Shepard, Mr. Turner and Mr. Pierson... The meéting was opened by prayer by the 
chairman, “Wir. Pierson was appointed Secretary pro tems gga received 
from Miss Milligan,. Drs Speer, Professor Raven and Dr.» Andersons | | 
The Minutes of the April meeting were approved as circulated by vciigs: 


The Treasurer submitted the. following report for the second and third quarters, 
April 1 to September 30: 


GENERAL FUNDS . 
Receipts: 
Balance in Bank april 1 O° $2583.450 
Contributions annual members. | 568461 LY ens 
Interest raed | 40.67 £456 .33 
Disbursements: | 
For work abroad: Egypt 550400 
India 5068,00 
Cyprus 013,00 
Persia 157.00 4068.00 
Home Expenses-supplies 46,425 
Bank commission 102446 4170.46 
Balance October | 1869.37. 
DESIGNATED FUNDS Rec'd, Paid 
Balance, April 1 55.00 
‘Life memberships 10000 | 50.00 
Literature for Persia | ~ 8400 
Algiers M.B. Booklets 1410 
Nile Mission Press 49,45 | 49445 
Palestine 2400 2400 
Blessed Be Egypt and Yoslem World 50 +60 | 90 #60 
Appropriated Balance. 50600 


164,65 164,65 
On motion, these were accepted for filings 7 


The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Montgomery, read extracts from letters 
received from Dr. and Mrs. Zwemer commenting on the work in India and Egypt, also 
from Elizabeth Zwemer Pickens in reference to the work of the Friends of Moslems 
in China, and reports of the Egypt Advisory Committee, Mrs. Hill and Mr. Turner, 


who have recently returned from Egypt and Palestine, papertes on interesting ex- 
periences in these countries. 


The Promotion Committee, lirs. Montgomery chairman, presented two new names 
for membership in the Society -— Miss Hannah C. Schonhovd of the Lutheran Orient 
Mission, for life membership and Miss C. Lough of Tuxedo Park, New Jersey, 
(Presbyterian) for annual membership. On motion, these were approved and elected, 


The secretary also reported the death of one member, lirs. F. Me Gilbert of White 
Plains. 
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It was VOTED that the Promotion Committee be authorized to issue a News Letter | 
and tiew Gircular in time for the annual meetings also that the Secretary be authorized 
to send Arabic literature she has on hand to the Christian we Association in 
Vancouver for distribution among Mohammedan sailors. 

It was VOTED that the Corresponding Secretary be asked to prepare an appropriate 
minute expressing appreciation of the character and work of Miss I; Lilias Trotter 
of Algiers and that this be entered on our minutes. 

The Appropriation Committee presented its recommendations from the requests pre— 
sented by our co-operating field committees. It was VOTED tHat the following re- 
quests be approved and that the treasurer be authorized to forward the amount s in- 
dicated: 

ls $270 to Rev. BE. Me Hoppe of Rustschuk, ef the 

Bulgarian Committee) of which $250 is to print in Bulgarian — 
"Mohammedanism and Evangelical Christians", 3000 copies; and 20 to 
print 2000 copies of "The Patience of God in Moslem Evangelization", 
by Dr. Zwemer.e. Mr. Hoppe is practically the only evangelical 
Christian worker among 650,000 Moslems in Bulgaria. His work and 
requests are heartily endorsed by Dr. Zwemer and by Rev. Ee. W. Riggs 
_. who know him and are members of our Board, 
2¢ $1060 to our Egypt Advisory Committee of which $325 is to reprint 25,000 
copies of "The Harmony of the Life of Christ; $100 to print 5000 
copies of a Picture Prayer Book for Women; $50 for tracts for the 
Sudan, "Christ the Conqueror;" $150 to print the "Glory of the Cross" 
“by Drs:Zwemer which has been accepted by the Nile Mission Press and 
toward publication of which Dr. Zwemer has contributed £50; also 
$435.to print a picture book on the Passover for Children, prepared 
| by the late Miss Lilias Trotter. 
Se S200 to be forwarded to the Nile Mission Press, London, elena for 
publication work. 

4. $250 for the general expenses of Dr. Zwemer's field work carried on under 

the American Committee. 


New Business: 4fter some discussion, it was voted that, in view of the fact 
that Dr. Zwemer is expected to arrive in America on January 23 to 
deliver a series of lectures at Princeton Seminary, the annual 
meeting of the Board be held on Friday afternoon, January 25 and 
that the annual meeting of the corporation be held at a luncheon on 
Saturday, January 26, with the alternative date of February 4. 
The Corresponding Secretary was asked to communicate with Dr. Zwemer 
and secure his cable confirmation of one of these dates. A committee 
of arrangements to prepare for the annual meeting was appointed, con— 


sisting of the officers, Dr. Chamberlain, Mrs. ERetS s Irs. Montgomery, 
Miss Milligan and Mire Pierson. | 


Adjournment at 4:45 P.M, 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) DELAVAN L. PIERSON 


Secretary pro tem. 
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Wational for provention eof War FOR RELEASE ON RECEIPT. 


- 17th Street H. Washington, D.C. 

Miss Ruth Woodsnall, Executive Secretary of the Y.W.0.A. in 
the Near East, has spent the last few days in Washington consulting 
with Senator Borah and other Senate leaders with regard to the 
ratification of the Lausanne Treaty which is expected to come up 
for consideration in the Senate sometime next ~cek. Senator - 
Borah claims he has the necessary two-thirds votes for the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty but its consideration will probably involve 
long and spirited debate in view of the opposition of Senator 
Swanson, ranking Democratic member on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, ond a large proportion of gouthern Democ rats. 

Mises Woodemall brings with her news of a recent meeting of 
Ame rican residents in Constantinople authorizing her to speak in 


gupport of the Treaty not only for Y.W.C.A. interests in Turkey 


but all other American residents there, including especially the 
‘misdonaries represent ing the Congregational Mission Board. She 
points out that the Congregational Church is the only one that so 
fer as she knows has everysupported any missionaries in Turkey. 


"My belief in ratification, " she says, ‘represents the concen 
of Opinion of Americans in Constantinople. Just before I left 
Constantinople, March 10th, a meeting was held at the American | 
inb assy with representatives of all of the American interests 
in Turkey. This meet ing included representatives from the os 
Congregational Mission Board, the Y.M.C.A., the ¥.W.C.A., Robert. 
College, Constantinople College for Women, and various business 
interests, such as the Standard O11, the hmerican Express Co., and 
tobacco companies. It Was unanimously voted at this meeting to 
mouxx send a petition to the Secretary of State and a statement 


to every Senator asking for the ratification of the Turkish- 
American Treaty. 


| The unit ed testimony of all of these Americans working in the 
Near East, cannot, it seems to me, be discredited andoverlooked. 
The s is of the American Board. of Congr gational Missions es- 
pecially is strong eWidence in favor of the Treaty since this 

Ki igs Lon Renee has been working in Turkey for about 100 years. The 
Treaty grants to Americans in Turkey the full rights enjoyed by any 
Other foreigners in Turkey. It has the favored nation clause and 
no other Treaty could grant to Americans more than the privileges 
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all owéd to other nationals. That the Treaty offers as fulla 
sure of protection as possible the fact that Americans 
Turkey have umanimously endorsed it. | 


I am impressed with the fact that the opponents of the Turkish- 
American Treaty, although animated by the creditable desire to safe- 
guard the Armenians, are actually jeopardizing the position of these 

Christian minorities by urging non-ratification. 

To insist on ae clause in the Treaty insuring protection of the 
Christian minorities would not only, it seems to me, be impossible | 
in point of fact, but would carry with it a responsibility for en- 
foreing such a provision if necessary by armed force. Is America | 
willing to resort to armed force in behalf of the Christian minorities 
of the Near Kast? The opponents of the Treaty in urging this pro- 
tection of minorities are, in ay opinion, not facing a practical 
solution. Americans in Constantinople who are urging ratification 
are no less moved by Christian sentiments but are advising a solution 
which we feel will attain the end in view. Cutting off relations 
with Turkey would make it impossible to exert moral influence which 
slone can help in solving the minority problem. 


I do not believe the opponents of the Treaty realize what will 
be the probable effect of non-ratification both on the Christian 
minorities and on American interests. . It is not vossible to continue 
on the present equivocal basis. Non-ratifidation would indicate to 
the Turks that America demands special privileges above all other 
netions. Such an attitude on the part of America might transform 

the goodwill of Turkey toward America into illwill and provoke | 
retaliation. This might mean prejudicial action against all American 
interests. 1t micht furthermore militate against the best interests 
of the Vhristian minorities. | | | 


Gertain arresting changes which have taken place in Turkey in 
the last four years offer further arguments in favor of ratification. 
These changes are not a matter for argument but are simple facts. . 

A day in Constantinople at the »resent time gives convincing evidence 
that this is no longer the old Sultanate but a new Turkish Republic. 
This means far more than merely the Lifting of the veil of women — 
and the substitution of the hat for the Fez. The following changes 
opreve that Turkey must be recognized as a sovereign state and dealt 
with secordingly: 


(1) A new code of levws based on the Swiss code has been adopted 
branding polygamy as iliegal. . 


(3) Education has been freed from the domination of the Mosque 
and is being reorganized on sestern models. 


(3) The emancipation of women is a reality, shown by their free- 
dom to participste in public life and in social relati ns on an equal 
basia with men. | 


(4) The abolition of the Caliphate has completely separated 
Church and Stete and swept away the menace of Pan-Islam. 


(5) A thorough-going weaternization policy is showing itself 
inweforms in science, agriculture and economics. 
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AMERICAN TBNsuLAR SERVICE 


However prejudiced the Western attitude terars Turkey key ma Bes 
one cannot refuse to reeognize these eleients ‘in 
present situation. ‘Katever wrongs may still cannot 
righted, I believe, by wholesale condemmation and violent abuse. 
The only sane Christian attitude is to establish a working basis 
of normal relatioas with Turkey which will atrengthen all American 


interests sndmake it possible for them to work more effectively 
toward a new social oxder 


To sum up the Cane, I am. oonvinced. that of the 
Treaty offers the only sane and,constructive policy. By establish- 
ing normal relations between Turkey and America, the Treaty will, 

in my opinion, safeguard American interests in the Near East; 
protect the Christian minorities as far as lies within American . 
power; tend toward the best development of Turkey and the CVqnesiae- 
tion of general conditions in the Near Kast; and prove a 
constructive factor in leading toward world peace. ' , 
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Reed AUG 14 1994 AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


| Constantinople, July 30, 1924. 
st’ 


James L. Barton, D, 
secre tary Foreign Department 
Americen Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
: Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


Dear Dr. Barton: 

Your very kind and welcome letter of Feb,23, 1924, 
was forwarded to me from Ho tel Pennsylvania, New York, 
to Constantinople. | 

I have carefully studied your leaflet and endeavored 
to enter into the spirit of your resolve. It strikes me 
that a modus operandi slightly but not essentially dif- 
ferent from past practises may prove desirable if not 
necessary It may be found at least worth while to 
attempt an economic contact, and to that end I would — 
suggest the silk industry, Herein are enclosed copies 
of two reports on that subject, also a memo regarding my 
mee ting in February with the Silk Association of America, 
If your Mission could take over the now crumbling School 
of Sericulture in Brusa, maintained in pre-war days by 
the Ottoman Public Debt Administration, re store its use-= 
fulness and enlarce its program, i think you would find 


th 12% the re by 2 door would be opened into the homes and 


hearts 
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hearts of the people of Turkey while, at the same 
time, a valuable io Bias, be rendered to American 
interests, both economic and social, I 
this — years ago to Mr. ee of the Near Bast | 
Relief and later, also, to Bx-Governor Allen. 


With cordial thanks for your friendly letter and 


with every of regard I remain, 


rs, 


Enclosures: 


Raw Silk from the. Near Hast. 
Mr. Ravndal to Mrs, Hamilton Wright. 
Liemo ‘from Silk Association of ‘America. 
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RAW SILK FROM THE NEAR RAST 


From: 


Consul General. 
American Consulate General, Consten tinople. 


Date of Preparation: April 20, 1923. 
Date of Mailing : April 21, 1923. 


The following extract from the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Silk Association of America) as submitted at 
its recent 5lst annual meeting is quéted from newspapers 
which have just arrived from New York: 


"The raw-material problems of our industry are. 
perhaps unique in American trade. Raw silk, exported 
as it is entirely from abroad, gives to the silk 
manufacturing industry in America many difficult 
problems to solve. Work for improvement of our raw 
material therefore, requires a broader and more far- 

reaching vision than if the problem was nearer home. 
No greater nor more important question faces the 
Anerican industry today than that of raw silk. 


"The extension of the field of raw silk pro- 
duction has been made imperative by the tremendous 
expansion of the silk industry in the last five 
years. Greater pee of manufactured silk 


goods means, of course, & greater demand for raw 
material. 


“With the good of the entire industry in mind, 
your association has taken steps to effect the 
improvement of raw silk qualities and the extension 
of raw silk production. As a part of the project, 
assistance has been given at various times to fur- 
thering the knowledge of scientific sericulture. 


"The executive committee recently authorized the 
collection of fhnds of approximately {100,000 for 


scientific 
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scientific research ani improvement of the industry. 
The cOllection of this fund is now in process and is 
receiving hearty support. ‘Subscriptions will be 


called for in three yearly instalments." 


Imports of raw silk to the United States from abroad 
are shown by the following official statistics (Statistical 
abstract of the United States, 1921): =e 


1918 — 1921 
$92,815,211 $341,886,776 $264,725,439. 


It is submitted that an expert examination into the 
possibility of developing the Near East as a mrket from 
which the United States might draw a large supply of 
suitable raw silk is worthy of the serious attention of 
American silk manufacturers. Greece, Turkey, Syria, the 
Caucasus, °ersia and. Turkestan are believed to be capable 
of extraordinary development in the matter of raw silk 
production. Hitherto, American silk importers have refrained — 
from direct dealings with these regions, preferring to buy 
limited quantities of “Levant” silk at Milan, Gurich and 
Lyons. In view of the success which has attended the 
efforts of American cigarette mamfdcturers in developing 
and utilizing for their nects the Vacedonian and furkish 
tobacco industry, it would seem quite practicable for our 
silk manufacturers to derive similar advantages from a 
sustained effort to revive and foster sericulture in the 
Near Zast. American cigarette manufacturers have sent | 
North Carolina experts out here to reside and direct 
tobacco pulture, advance money to the planters and supervise 
their operations until the bales reach the steamers bound 
for New York. They buy annually millions of dollars worth 
of the tobacco thus produced under their supervision in 


Greece, Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and South Russia. — 
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Raw silk production in the Near Hast has been seriously 
impaired by the war. ‘In 1920-21, the “Levant” output was 
estimated at 1b8. as against 8,025,000 lbs. for 
Burope and 35, 238, 500 (exports | from Asis (the Par Bast 

and India). “In 1908, the proportion WES as follows: 
Levant (ami Central Asia) 5. ,957,048 1bs., Western Europe 
12, 237 ,859 lbs., Far Bast and the Indies 53, 087 13066 In 
that year the "Levant" production in pounds of raw silk was 


distributed as follows: Anatolia 1,355,843, Syria and 


Cyprus 1,080,265, other Turkish provinces in Aba 319,670, 
“Adrfanople and Thrace 628,517, Balkans 456,357, Greece, 
‘Saloniki and crete 145,400, Caucasus 795,664, Turkestan 
(exports) 703,275, Persia (exports) 4564357 « 
In Turkey the recent loss of production has been 
caused by | 
19 Shortage of labor, due to conscription and deport- 
20 Destruction of nurseries and spinneries along with 
villages and hamlets | 


3) Mutilation of mulberry groves, many trees having 
been cut down for firewood during the war 


4) Beneral insecurity. 

In 1906, there were in Turkey 150 silk spinning factories 
(not counting the 170 in Mt. Lebanon), and in 1914 the 
number had increased to 160. ‘Today in Turkey there are 
only 50 silk spinneries. Formerly (1909-1912) Brusa alone 
produced 5000 to 6000 bales of silk in a year. In 1921 
the output of that highly promising field was but 1200 
bales. 

An American silk mamfacturer wrote the author of the 

present report some years ago: "..+..We in America 


would only be too glad to escape from the conditions exist+#? 
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ing in the Japanese raw silk market where the prices are 

affected by speculative influences similar to those exist- 
ing in our stock excfange sreeee' Under existing backward 
circumstances in the Near East, the initiative in the matter 
of restoring the "Levant" silk industry rests with American 


silk manufacturers. 
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2, 2624, 


Prom: The Silk Association of America 
Fourth Avenue 
Mew York City. 


Release: Immediate 


lire G. Bie Ravndal, Consul General of the United 


States to Constantinople, was the guest of honor at a 


luncheon given 2%+ the Manhattan Club, Madison Avenue 


at 26th Street, yesterday, (February 26) by members of 


the Executive Committee of the Silk Association of America, 
Chairman, Jemes A, Goldsmith of Hess, Goldsmith & Company, 
ince; George A. Post of the Post and Sheldon Corporation; 
Bede Stehli of the Stehli Silks Corpomation) Seiuel 
Collom of the McCollom & Fost Company; Ramsay Peugnet, 
Secretary of the Silk Association of America; Carl Schoen 
of -the Carl Schoen Silk Corporation; and Thomas 4, Hill of 
& Hagle, Ince 

lir, Rayndal, who has spent the last twenty-six years 
in the ear Bast is an authority on Turkish end Persian 
seruicul ture. "It has become necessary to find a satisfactory 


substitute for the poppy business," said lire Rayndal. "Per-= 


naps the most effective antidote would be sericulture. That 
silk can be produced has been proved by the fact that in 
Macedonia and Anatolia where the use of fertilizer is either 


unknown or deprecated, and where for that reason it has been 


necessary | 
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necessary to pursue the system of crop rotation, such 
products as grain, cotton, silk, étc. ate grown on 

poppy land. This also applies to the Persian situation. 
The whole East is awakening from a long period of inaction 
and a new spirit of progress is stirring from one end of 
Asia to the othr. Tentative efforts already are being 
made by the Persians to produce a higher quality of adkhi, 
it is obviously the moment to inaugurate a new industry 


or to be more correct to revive an old one", 
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OPIUM INDUSTRY 
IN FORMER OTTOMAN EMPIRE, MEMORANDUM 
‘OR MRS, HAMILTON WRIGHT FROM 
G, BIE RAVNDAL 


CONSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
MARCH, 1923, 


It seems superfluous, in view of the nature of your 
mission and of your in timate knowledge of the question at 
issue, to enter upon a detailed discussion of the cultiva-_ 
tion of the poppy in its purely physical aspects as affected 
by soil aria climate and farming and marketing methods, 

It is worth while, however, to note that conditions 
favorable to poppy growing also lend themselves to the 
raising of grain, cotton, tobacco and silk, This is proven 
by the fact that in Macedonia and in Anatolia where the use 
of fertilizer is either wknown or deprecated, and where, for 
that reason, it is necessary to pursue the sys tem of crop 


rotation, since the poppy exhausts the soil, the above 


men tioned products are grown on poppy land, 

It may also be germane to your inquiry to invite 
atten tion to the fact that the methods in vogue out here 
in tilling the soil, in employing fertilizer and irrigation, | 
in or gen izing the industry, are decidedly primitive, and 
tha t by the introduction of modern notions and practises a 
larger output at more profitable rates undoubfZedly could be 
procured, provided skilled labor could be found at "reasonable" 
wages, The only instance of a 20th cen tury plant in the 
poppy industry known to the writer was launched in Macedonia 


ie 
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in 1910, in and ‘afowid the village of Gretsko, bya © 
German who wae ating; it is Believed, for the big © 
opium manufacturing firm in Darmstadt known as "Merck", 
This German farm was ‘said to produce 1500 kilos of 
opium in a year, It is now broken up in consequence ‘! 
of the war. Generally, the holdings used for poppy’ — 
growing are small and scattered, and the peasants are 
too phlegmatic or too poor to give adequate scien tific 
attention to soil, weeds, plants and harvest. 
Furthermore, it seems, clear that the poppy plan ters 
as a class sre not nor ev en primarily interested 
in the production of opium, The extraction of the oil 
from the seeds is perhaps the 


Turkish official statistics, although far from 


accurate, afford at least an approximate ides of the 
acreage devoted to poppy growing in Anatolia, The annexed 
| table (which does not refer to Turkey in ‘Par dpe nor to the 
hinterland of Salonika) shows a rather considerable oil 
production, It has been furnished by the Turkish Ministry 
of Agriculture, What becomes of the surplus of seeds not 

: used for oil extraction for domes tic use does not appear, 
Some of this raw material ie exported to foreign lands to 
be absorbed by them for purposes or artistic oil pain ting. 
salad oil, adulterating olive oil, battic feed (oil cakes) 
etc, But the fact remains that the production of edible 
oil is m impor tant element in poppy growing - as are 

olive oil, cotton oil, sesame oil and other vegetable 
oils entering into the daily diet of the Anatolian peasant. 
Similar conditions prevail in Macedonia, In 1910, if my 
in forma tion is correct, 4,000 tons of poppy seed were” 
ditenirend via Salonika, mos tly for the oil factories of 


Germany (Mannheim) and northern France. How much oil was “™ 
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produced, in the Same period; for home coneumption is . 


‘not known, It is generally estimated that 18 okes of 
seed produce 7 okes of the ratio being about 39%, 


Poppy oil ie somewhat cheaper than olive oil and widely 
used by the poorer classes of the population (not only — : 
as | 

for food and cooking butter, but also in soap and varnish 


making and for burning in lamps). Ite production calls 


for no such minute attention to the care of soil, plent 
and fruit as that required when opium is the main object. 
In regions where wars and emigration have thinned out 
the population and rsised the cost of labor, this economy 
is an item of consequence, 

However, opium growing undoubtedly is a remmerative 
occupation although the Government collects ite tithe in 
accordance with immemorial usage (in Turkey at present 
12% of the product in natura), It is claimed by some that 
the net financial proceeds of a poppy field in Macedonia 
are three times higher on an average than those of a grain 
field of equal dimensions in that section, and that the 
difference in Anatolia is from 600% to 900% in favor of 
opium, This orBeer tren is probab ly much exaggerated as 
otherwise, in spite of all obstacles, real or imagined, 
opium growing onc the increase ine 
stead of the reverse, Logic imposes the conclusion that 
if opium growing were so exceedingly profi table, the 

industry would attract outside capital, induce modern 
methods of exploitation and blossom forth as an industrial 
factor of first class importance in spite of all humanitarian 
restrictions, As a matter of fact, the production of opium 


in these parts, as shown in the table hereunto ‘annexed and 


marked as appendix II, has suffered violent fluctuations <. 


and. 
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and rather declined during the last quarter of a century. 

1 dare not venture a pred iction regarding the future, Un- 
ques tionediy, a in the cane of Turkish cigarette tobacco 
which of late years has experienced s wonderful develop- 
ment, the growing of opium possesses e tran ge potentislities, 
In order to reduce the present output and prevent any 
poseible increase on a large scale, it would seem desirable 
to find a setisfactory substitute for the poppy business, 
In Macedonia, tobacco seems to promise the best results in- 
this relation. In post bellum Turkey, perhaps the most. 

| seriéulture | 
efficacious antidote would be @yxxaukkuxe. With the people 
of the Near East, it is largely an economic question because 
neither the Turks nor the Greeks, nor the Bulgars are opium > 
smokers, Haehish is used to a limited extent, especially 
in Egypt, but this narcotic is believed to be derived from 
| hemp not from the poppy. 

Silk has played a2 certain role in the economics of 
Turkey ever since the days of Juetinian. The wore came 
here from China, and from here it spread into Greece, Sicily 
and Spain. Its culture, like so many other potential in 
dustries in the Near East, ie in a state of suspended an- 
imation, During the war meny mulberry trees were cut dom 
for fuel, However, Asia Minor as a whole as well as Syria 
and the Caucasus offers splendid oppor tim ities for seri- 
culture, The white raw silk of Bruesa unquestionably measure 
up to the best brands of the Far East, But the methods in 
‘vogue in these parts are antiquated, the machinery used 
obsolete, the skilled labor partly It would 
seem, however, that a campaign in America in favor of the 
restoration of the silk industry of the Near East is 
practicable, end that it might have the most gratifying 


consequences both in rendering the United States, which Gio 
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World, independent of Japan snd in affording Turkey 
flourishing home indus try in subs ticution of poppy |. 
cultivation, Cigarette manufacturers in the United 
Siates have rehabilitated tobacco culture in Turkey and 
in Macedonia by sending out here North Carolina exper te 
to reside and supervise the industry, advance money ‘to | 


the growers and direct their operations. Such resul ts. 


may be achieved also in the matter of Turkish silk, A 7 
publicity campaign in the Unitea S tates along this line 
would vastly benefit both coun tries, not only morally | 
but also in a purely economic and commercial sense. 

In reference to the present international effort 
to limit the production of opium in Turkey, Persia, India 
and elsewhere to the sulk bition ac tually needed for medical 
purposes, the t it should not be jeopardized 
by tactlese blunders hurting the amour propre of backward 
| countries, 

In Turkey, there is no opium smoking of any consequence 
aid mo particular national attachnent for the opium in- 
are tre 6 It is believed that the people of Turkey would 
cheerfully fall into line with any program for the vee 
striction of opium production if some other . 
revenue of simidar promise could be devised, Under these 
circumstances, it would seem neither just nor politic to 
threaten them with economic boycot wmless they transform 
their husbandry off the bat. 

While numerous Turkish planters are mgaged in poppy 
growing. the opium vr is altogether in the hands of 
Jews and Armenians, Just now the whole poppy buriness 
is in a bad way in Anatolia because of the recent Greek- 


‘Turkish war, It happens so that the principal poppy frakde 
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fields are found in that section of Asia Minor over 

which thet war was fought (as shown by enclosed maps 
borrowed from br, Millant's LA CULTURE DU PAVOT ET LE 
COMMERCE DE L'OPIUM EY TURQUIE, Paris, 1913). No moment, 
therefore. could be more propitious then the presemt for 
inaugurating in that devastated region agricul tural improve- 
ments, It will take several years before the wars tricken | 
people of Westem Asia Minor can recover. Before the war , 
they had a mohair industry which commanded the world's 
commerce in. tha t commodity; the war has reduced it by 
50-75%, So with wool and other Lines of domestic activity. 


The people are in a desperately receptive mood, and Americans 


engaged in combatting the “dope” traffic might well con- 


sider the practical value of actively helping the farmers 


of the ravaged hinterland of Smyrna and Brusa to undertake 


silk raising on a large scale, 


To that ené, a campaign of education is required both 
in America and in Turkey, Silk manufacturers of New Jersey 
must become equally interested with husbandmen of Anatolia, 


Mulberry shoots must be planted and in time reeling factories 


erected, Who is to provide the funds? It is a case in which 


business and humanitarianism walk hand in hand, A start | 
might be made by opening in Brusa an American school of 


sericulture. But money is also needed to be advanced to 


the plan ters many of whom have but little to begin with 
beyond their bare hands, a piece of land and a good will. 


It is believed that the Turkish Government will favor 
such an enterprise by Americans, ad that a way may be 
found for the operation by Americans of a "Banque Agricole", 
preferably also in Brusa, through which a system of rural 


credits may be established throughout the interior. This, ts 
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to my mind, is the practidal way of fighting the opium 
evil ae far as Turkey is concerned, 

In the Rleventh Edition of the Bneyclopedia 
Britannica one reads: 

The Turkish Government encourages the develop- 
ment of the industry by remitting the tithes on 
Opium and poppy seed for one year on lands sown 
for the first time and by distributing printed 
instructions for cultivating the poppy and pree 
pering the opium, In these directions it is 
pointed out that the opium is ten times 28 

profitable ae that of wheat, 

It is possible that such a provision has been in 
effect but it does not exist at present. Although 
indigenous in these parte (the name is said to be 
derived from the Greek word OPION which means juice), 
and although turkish opium, m@m account of its purity 
and rich contents of morphia, ie particularly in demand 

in medicine, the total output in Turkey of the present 
a is relatively small. In 1922 it mounted to 2,400 
casés of 143 lbs. each or 156 tons (metric). In an 
average year before the war Turkey and Macedonia together | 
would produce 590 tons. Comparing these figures with the 
normal cine production of Persia (some 600 tons) and of 
India (some 1200 tons), one gets a proper sense of pro- 
‘portions. What China produces of opium, sub rosa, is not 
known, A standard authority claims that in 1906, prior 
to later prohibitory decrees at home and international 
agreemen ts, the amount,of opdum consumed in China amoun ted 
| to 22,588 tons, most of which Wes produced in China itself, 
A summary in the “Literary Digest" for February 1923 (THE 
NATIONAL MENACE OF THE "DOPE" TRAFFIC) estimates the total 
annual world production of opium to-day at 1,500 tons, If 


the statement, made on medical authority in the same article, 


is true to the effect that “three and one half tons of pure 
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opium a year would fil the needs of the entire world 
for all the medicinal preparations known as opium 
derivatives", one cannot help being impressed with 


the terrible menace to mankind represented by the 


Opium evil, 


As far as the Levant is concerned, Constantinople, 


Smyrna and Salonika are the principal opium markets. 


For the time being, two Governmen t are chiefly affected: 
1) That of Turkey and 2) that of Greece. YugoeSlavia 
is a minor, although by no meane negligeable, factor in 
the business, 
Appended to the present memorandum is a copy of a 
brief consular commodity report (routine), en titled 
"Opium in Turkey", It does not refer to Macedon ia, 
now in part Greek, in part Serb, territory, the average 
annuel opium output of which is about 950 cases’ 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) G. Bie Ravndal. 


Appendices: 


1) Poppy seed culture in Anatolia (acreage and 
output). 


2) Opium production in Anatolia and Macedonia. 
3) Maps of opium producing centers, 
4) "Opium in Turkey", 
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Append ix No, l, 


Crops 
Harv es ted produced 


 §urface 


Vilayet Tilled 


Angora 
Aidin 
Brusea 
Sivas 


Cas tamoni 


Konia 


Mamouret- 
uleAziz 


Eski Shehir 
Adalia 


Ismid 


Bolu 

Kara Hissar 
Karasesi 
Caesarea 


Kutahia 


Marash 


Nigde 


Remarks: 


10, 526 
38,807 


15,150 
(39,315 


150 
42,764 


38,900 


9,400 
830 
1,479. 


4,500 


33,300. 
13,100 


150 


in Turkey 


456,122 


434,880 
5,455,600 


98,000 


1,293,360 


10, 000 
2,479, 051 


332,050. 


35,510 
57,340 
117,000 


14,370,000 


351,300 
7,860 


1,311,400 


48,000 
12, 000 


26,413,351 


9,728 

22,000 
59,000 
89,550 


256 , 000 


128, 750 
1,552 
4,000 

13,500 
981,116 
87,250 

3,800 

488 ,350 

6,000 


2,130,596 


1 oke equals 2 5/8 lbs. 


i POPPY CULTURE IN ANATOLIA 
Used 

14,330 
12,500 
98,305 
200 -- 

8,800 

1,189 
5,200 
| 76,900 
270 

800 800 
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Appendix No. 2 


Output in 


Output in 
Year «Asia Minor 


Macedon ia. 


—— 


5,500 


5, 300 


7,400 


7,500 


4,500 


7,500 


4,500 
000 
3,500 
6,5C0 
8, 000 


6,500 


11, 000 


4, 000 


9,850 


2,000 


3,500 
6,500 


2,500 
4,000 


4,500 
9,000 


1,400 


1, 300 
1, 000 


250 


1,050 
1, 100 
860 


1,150 


800 


1,600 
1,650 
1,350 


2,800 
2,800 
550 
980 


300 


} OPIUM PRODUCTION IN ANATOLIA AND MACEDON 
1889 1,200 
1890 

1893 2,845 
" 
1898 
| 1899 
1902 
1903 n 

j 1905 

1909 " 680 

1910 1,500 " 


| Output in 
Macedonia, 


10,500 cases 


Year | 
1915 2,760: 
" 
| @ 1919 3,000 
a 
4 
ity 
: 1921 2,200 
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Appendix No, 4 


OPIUM IN TURKEY 


0, Bie Revnéa2, 


Consul General. 


American Consulate General, Cons tan tinople. 


Date of Preparation: February 10, 1925, 


Date of Mailing : February 12, 1923. 


Turkish opium has three nomenclatures each designating 


a different quality, They are: 1) Druggist, 2) Soft and 
3) Malatia, a 


DRUGGIST: 


The druggist opium is used mostly in the preparation 


of morphine and other pharmaceutical prescriptions. It is 


‘somewhat harder than the other two qualities and yields 12% 


of morphine according to the British Harrison analysis, 


which is the equivalent of 11% in American analytical 
. Be measures, This quality is produced in the following cities 


of Anatolia, arranged in order of their productive importance: 


Kara Hissar, Eski Shehir, Chal, Islam Keuy, Balikesser, 


Bolvadin, Ak Shehir, Narli Han, Chaushli, Bilejik, Kara 


Agach, Gheve, Sparta, Kutahia and Kmia., The city of Urgub 
can be added to these, a8 it produces a peculiar kind of 
— opium used in mixing soft and druggist. 


SOFT, 


The soft quality, as the name implies, is softer than 
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other epiune and has a finer appearance, i.e. a clearer, 
golden-like color. It gives a better taste to smokers 

and yields fron 13 to 15% morphine. Soft opium is eretuces 3 
in Asia Minor at Haji Keuy, Amassia, Nixe, Tokat, Erbe 


Herek, Zile, Yozgad and Yumush Haji Keuy. 
MALA TIA, 


q | Malatia opium is produced in the city of the same name, 
mixed with soft and druggist with a view to getting a better 
price, but when unmixed it is sold at practically the same 
price as druggist. 
| During the World War, Germany and jaw tesa absorbed 
nearly all the Turkisn opium output. Soon after the 
Armistice, Japan mon opolized the market by buying over 
3,000 cases of 143 pounds each, United States, English, 


German, Italian and French buyers appeared on the market 


‘late in 1919, Americans bdought $1,308,051 worth in the 
same year, $275,424 in 1920, $144,802 in 1921, and $179,574 
in 1922. ‘The lack of labor and war conditions prevailing ss 


in Asia Minor since Turkey entered the European war have 


con siderably decreased the output. Anatolian peasants are 
\ a now sowing wheat, corn and barley instead of opium in order 


to keep themselves alive. Local opium deslers, however, are 


i of the opinion that, with the advent of normal conditions, 
: Anatolian peasants will find it profitable to pay more 


attention to opium sowing, Subjoin ed is a table showing 


how the Turkish opium output hee been affected by war con- 


ditions; 
1913 10,500 cases of 143 lbs. each 
| 1914 7,000 -id- 
1915 2,750 -ide 
1916 5,000 eide 
1917 | 400 . wlde 
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1919 3,000 cases of 143 lbs, each 
1920 2, 000 
1921 2,200 eide 
1922 | 2,400 eid- 


Constantinople and Smyrna are the principal marke ts 
for Turkish opium. Prices vary with foreign exchange 


fluctuations, stocks available for export, and arrivale = 


from the interior, Speculators also play an impor tant. 
role in fixing prices, Stocks available for export at 
Constantinople at the end of 1922 amounted to 814 cases 
and at Smyrna to 160 cases, Present market prices are 

the following: 


Druggiet at 1200-1250 pts. per oke | 2.65-$2.77 per lb, 
Malatia 1250-1300 " (82.77<82.88 "* * 
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Ree’s i Q 1924 


TOURING IN NOSMAN'S LAND. 


March 29th 1924, 


I rose this morning at 5:30, and after a iight breakfast, 

& walked to the Vardar Gate and tonk & carréage to the railway station. I 
“had bought my ticket. fortunately, the night before so_ I did not have to 
wait in line for an hour or so before the train left. ‘The train left at 
” o'clock shary, an’ as I was to take a five- hours jonrney, I had paid for 
@® second class ticket. I fonhd that the second.class compartments were very 
crowled, and so I moved into a first class compartment. “he only difference 
between first and secondsclass ont here is that in the first class you get 
little more vinush and more room in which to sit. Zhe journey from salonica; 
o Serres, Shonld, on an ordinary railroad, take no more than an hour and 

half or two hours. ‘There is a@ good military road fron “alonica over the. 
hills to Serres, a distance of about 65 miles. But the railway has to. 
make a wide detour becanse of the lav of the land. We go nortn for about 
tvo hours and then make a wide cirele around to the east. so that, all in 
all, it takes about 5 hours, icluding many and long stops, to traverse a 
distance of 80 miles. As we naes along un the slone toward Lake Doiran, we 
may see on either side of the line remfants of barhed-wire entanglements, 
ola gun emplacements, ani other marks showing that the allied armies had 
held this line as a part of their alonica front for the last three years 
of the war. We crossed the Strnna river oa bridge which has been temporari-: 
ly renaired Since the war, Just to the north of us here the riveree comes 
down throuzhn the famons Ronnel nass which Constantine ordered handed over 
to the German and Bul garie® troops withont the firing of a single gun. Had 
it not been for the treacery of Constantine towards his own neonle, the 
German forces could not hav@ come ‘own npon Greek soil. “Surely the mills 
‘of the gods grind ; SLOWLY}. Constantine has: met his reward, and Greece is now 


| -, Berrés, a oity of 60,000 inhabitants before the war, has now 
been reinced o ahout’ "30 ,000. At is a city which has suffered from the 
ravages of war probably nore than any other one Mace sdonian city... In 
it was taken by | ine Bulgarians and the Greeks from the “Turks in 


was the scene of conflict between the Greeks and the Bn garians, when south- 
ern Macedo -ia was taken by the Greeks, and the Bulgarians were forced to | 
leave, burning the city as they went. “hen in 191.6 the Bulgarian and Germany 


forces retook eastern Macedonia, and Serres again fell into their hands. 
After the armistice in 192.8, cerres was retaken by the allied forces, and 
has since that time been in Gicek hands. Ae ore man said to me, when I 
visited Serres on @ former occ®sion: "We have been redeemed by military 
force so often, that we are fed no with that kind of redemption". 


arrived in at aT ock. noon, and drove immediate 
ly to a hotel honing to fine a room where I could "be comfortable for the 
night. ‘the driver took me to every goo? hotel, but everywhere we met with 
the same answer, "No~vacant™ rooms drove to a shoenaker friend 
of mine who ha’ enteyMined me on a former hin, and found that he had been 
persecuted out of his honse he had entertained My. Getchell 


Jl, my 
associate, a year ago on oO: ff his missionary trips. ste took me to a 
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second-class hotel, where fortunately I was able to find a room which was 
being occupied by a Greek engind#er. He agreed to allow me to share his room 
for the night. My main ob ject in going to Serres at this time was to visit 
Some of the south of Serres on the Struma plain, where there are 
onite a nunber of Evangelicals who anynreciate ve y much an occasional visit 
from some gabtcr or missionary. So after visiting some homes in the city, and 
after. enioying @ good meal with the shoemakerys family. we snent the evening 
talking about the nrogress of religion in the community, singing vmns, read- 


The next morning, br ight and early, the shoemaker and myself, 
started off fron the hotel by carriage +o cross the plain to Dimitrich. It 
shoul have been only about & two-honrs drive across the plain, but because 


of 4 water in the Struma, we had to pass around to the north, making 
wide detour. At one place we hod to cross, the water came well up into the 
body of the carriage. it vas a beatiful morning; the wind was blowing in ! 


briskly @rom the Egean, the larks were singing, * e spring flowers were bloom 
ing by the way-side, and it vas hard to imagine that six years ago shells and 
bullets had been flying across that nart of No-Man®ts land. As we passed’ | 
throuzh the villages we conld see harhed-wire being used as fences for gard- 
ens Sbomb-vroof shelters +e as roof covers. Along the road-side 
oh the slope of the hill on the Salonica road: shone the white crosses of a 
British Cemetery, only one ofwlarge ninher of Cemeterics left by the sritish 
here in Macedonia. 


Here in Dimitirch we stopned for about an hour in the house 
of an Evangelical, who called in other village friends. Whey were very 
delishted to-see us, and simply plied us with questions to Lind ont what wae 
going on in the outside world. These Protestant friends have the hbest-built 
homes. in the village, One of them has built e nev house, and wanted us 
to come and visit him and stay with hin for a long time. Peopie in this 
villaze live a very primitive life. Both men and women to work in. the 
tobacco ani cotton fields. J was talking with ene mother about some instract 
ions that had lately come totiilage froa the Government the care 
of young children. "The instruection& ‘are very clear ani: good", she said, 
"but how can. we Garry out &4lil of this good advice when we have to take our 
little ones to the field when they are only one or two months old, leave them 
in &@ corner of the field wnicer atree, while we 70 to cultivate the cotton. 
Whatever happens, the cotton an* tohacco fields mnst be hoed”. "Bunt which is 


he 
of greater value, the field of°catton, or the li ttle baby? "Oh", she said 

4 - 


pelean bring to such pnaop’e. Droner esti lation or the valne of human 


A the 5 we stooped alt & village 
I the warmest-hearted Evanzelicals are living je went to the 
house of a former nublic-school t who has ALS position 
as he said caniot’ vworsnive ner onr ane THINKS a 
successful sarmer and wields a great ance for Christ and “Bue religion 
in the village community. Costa was excomninicated from the 
church hecanse he had & New Jestament, ani insisted on rea ing and applying 


years in bheolosical. schools, | ortnunately tne Cavs religious 

have now in TALS part of tne tiorld@. Wherever a nominal 
ristianity exists, wherever the vriastS nay more attention to the ceremonies 


@ver met; knows the sible fron cover ton cov-r. better than 
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the priests are behind it. ‘hey want to eviet you from your house because 


jlonas 


nO to speak in- tne 


of the church than to the moral life a ier CO. munities, wherever the 
reading of the Bible is taboo, wherever there is blino obedience to the 
church hierarchy, there we mexnect some naveneueian when the light of the 
Gospel of freeiom enters the minds of nen. 


ln one. of vi lages, an ‘alical friend was 
told one day that the v0 munity wonld need his house forsschool. not 
to find 4a lawyer who migat help to avert the catastrophe. His lawyer said; 
"You cannot nossibly ain this case hecanse the President eff the village, and 


of your religious opinions”. But atter thinking eS he said again, "The 
only thing which you conid do, -wounl.d he to return to your village, draw up 
&@ petition to the General Government asking. that your house be not expatrhat- 
ed, and ses how many signéitures of the villagers you conld obtain on this 
petition". Nicola returned to his village; drew un the petition, anc it was 
Signed by every villager, with the or. on of the Presiient and the priests 
And so Iticola's house was saved and his character in the comaunity vindicated 


Wherever we ¢o as Rvangelical missio aries iv is our. object 
not only to nreach the simple Josnel. to neople who have never heard 101 
preached, but we encesxvour wherever nossible to establish v contacté 
wiun tne Orthodox nriests. A month ago T hannened to he visiting in a 
near -&lonica which has heen hantecd over to an International . 
Committee Lor une nuroose of hansing and training refugee orphan boys ag 
Asia Minor. The monks who had had nossession of the monastry are Livin 


in a village near by, and they cone every Sunday to have a service in tag 


church. I had a Lone convers@tion with the Abbot 5t.. in the course of which 
he confessed that his own church was doing nothing for the moral and spirit- 
ual development of the boys. I said: “"Woula@ it not he nossihle for you to 
give these boys a short: ad'ress every Sunday morning in the church, some 
explanation of the Gospel nassage Which was read, some exnlanation of the 
formal service intoned in the ancient language"? His answer was: "I have 

Ghurch, and,if I had,l am not learne: enough 
to be able to explain the Scrintures or the tervice, The G@rthodox teacher 
»9£ the Monastery was giving some simple addresses to the boys in the church 


las? Fall, but suddenly he was sumioned to appear before his sunerior in 
perea, an was Sumnaaril told that he shonid not continue those addresses. 
"You must not give those Protestant « mons. in the’ chureh, for if you @o , 
you will soon make Protestants of Protestanism means the 
expression of religions truth in tne chureh of Christ, then we mu: t. continue 
LO be Prostestants. -.Still we are hoping and yraving bnat tne soon 
come when the Ortnodox errr re will themselves desire to have the sermon 
in their churches, 


OL & conversation he anee nad wit 


»1@y were talking about the moral anc spiritual needs of their peoole, and 

Our cal fr Lo] nid hes rains “Jie i ast UO Ke more OL iAnveres 


tor" Mintreter more effectively Tura. he salu 
to the oriest: vit you Wish, 1 will. show you trom the New Sestament just 
What the duties of the clergy are in & Christian comity. Take the epi 
Of Timothy and Titns and resid them carefully, and follow out St, Panis 

7 


sucgest ions and commands, and you will he"a worker that needeth not to be 
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ashamed.7"Ah", sakd the vriest, "4+ wera better for me that I did not know 
them, and then I Honld not know what my chort-comings are". 


We visited three villages on Sunday morning and afternoon, 
having mestings in each village, and finishing up with a meeting which 
lasted well on into the night in the Last village. we cannot make too much 
of the fact the Protestanism offers the people an onportunity for the free 
expression of their own thonghts and fealing rs on religions matters. It is 
difficult for us who have been bronght up in a church where t11sS opportunity 
is constantly heing fostered, to have our Christian endeavour meetings, our 
vrayersmee ti ings, Our ay where tant endeavour is 
to bring veonle to an exnression an words ‘ofthe sir religious experience. It 
was ‘elichtful to witness the joy with which Simple neasant yneople 


sang some of onr Christian hymns which Nave hee iranslated into the modern 
They love especially, ' nweeat dour at "Onward Christian 


oldiers”, "Master the Tempes* 1 maging" , “fake my life and let it be”, 
0 Hanoy Day that fixe@ my choice” ant for my especial benefit they sang 
"From Greeland's Icy Monntains. Some parts of this hymn never anpealed to 
me very much in English, especially the lines "Where every prospect pleases 
#and only man is vile”. But it certainly warmed my heart to hear those 
dear fellow-Christians sing one *9 another: 
Can we whose souls are Lighted 
with wis°om from on digh: 
Can we to mean henighted 
ane, Lamp of lite Leny ; 
Hnalvation, O Salvation 
whe jogful sound nvoclain, 
each renotest rétion 
Has learnt Messi@h's Name. 


The next morning we ¢crove off again, and, amid the singing of 
the birds and the resurrection at Natnre, We returned Lo Serres 
afternoon I canght the “fast exnress" and returned over the hundred miles 


in five hours from the front to our hase of supplies in Salonica, 


DR. 
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"If thy word had not comforted me, I would have perished 
in my serv." 


These words stand as confension over many a life of our poor 
refuzees. They don't tall. about vietories in greet power, but of grace, 
received to enéure, thonzh in sreet weekness and many shortcomings. and 
really, it needs much graca to “kean on throngh se many vears, and seait 
not heing able to see any way ont af? these distrassese 


: Here a Little survey fron the last months. Now in the heat, we 
nearly juve forgotten that we onea had an awfnll winter, though it may "be 
that the refugees themselves have hot forgotten 1%, espaciallt RS they see 

that season annroaching in the distance. And TF fral almost siek, when T 
think, that we pr rohabiy mist sea same scenes areine TO come into 
these dark and smokefilled barracks ani tants and see all these poor people 
often hunery, sick ané nacked, as often was the ease this winter, it was 
nearly more than one conld stand, And in sneh cases it is of Little value, 
only. to tell. them, to trust in Got, tha need help to do it. And blessed 
be every friani in our homelancs, thet pve his gift of love hy which we 
have been able to sive hoth, mat, rial ant spiri tnal, Ralph 


The noed of warm food or @rink was, and often is still, epecial- 
ky felt. for the smaller chiléren and the stek ones. Then the milkcans came 
really as a great help. | 


Here you see in the nasto the woman, sitiing se helplessly end 
apathy, on the smal] panacea, thet 415 the “home” for a famly of 6 persons. 
Two covearlets, the water not, and is all they own. I gave her three 
milkcans, (+hay hanne ned to come in the nictkure too) an’. of course, a 
little more. But you shonlé heve seen the change it made in her face and 
whole behavior, ‘wnen she realized that samehody cared for her! And when 
we had prayed together, some glimnses of hape Game apain over her. | 


In Beshd jiner, amongst all the smal J. children, these milkcans 
have been so welcome and the facas of tha schoolchildren in Harmankeu have 
shone for Joy when they received them, And especially this spring, when 
the new refugees came to TemhetR ahd Harmankeu, nearly with their 
Children sick, (many of them diaé@) then T wes mare thankful than ever, for 
every relief T was. ahle to Sivee For many of these sick children, this 
milkcofte was the only nourishment they aot - for long time, axnept & 
piece of black bread, \ 


And the sick ones! For their arkea .T hless the "A, W. ” 
‘How thankfnl the mothers are, wher T tall them, that they can take their 
poor sick children to the hosni fal, wher they not are ahle to give them the 

help ani relief that they need! sametimas it happens that Pind 

them too late, But, ani The ones, for axammle. one day Tt met 

_@ man, who was going to find the MAB, thet, he Should come and pray with 

his wife, hefora She died, T want with him to his little hut, narrow, low, 

and covered only with tin, it war a haat, there, just to faint. aAné there 
the noor woman lay, in hich fevar and ntter wank, T could immediately 
take her in & Garriage to the hosnitrl, After nearly three weeks she conld 
go home, thankfnllv. It ie so niece to sae her, 7.ooks 50 happy. she 
confesses that owas her life to tha horns tal. 


Tn one of the canotr in jinar. once in a 
dark comer on the wet gronné a “omen lying. She herself? looked like dead, 
over har, lay hor two armel) hoya sleeping. She wes in a very poor condi 


tiony with ont any heln, she not have hean ehie to hold ont long= 
"3p I oo Hingphar +o the he mital too. 
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Ani When I am not sure that thers ir a place in the hospital, 
I quickly run there to ask ani t111 to@ay, I never met another answer 
than a friendly: "hring them"! 


I am so thankfnu. that the frimds in Sweden so often have filled 
my hands for the poor, hy that Tt have haen ahle to help, many with clothes 
or, especially ‘he s peonla, far a time get some help and relief. 


But, the most in the is, wher. I feel that Goa 
sives opportnnity to give a word from Kimself. "And very often T have 
experienced the reality of thse nromise of onr blessed Lord jesus:- 

"Wher two or three are sathered in my nama, there [ an in the midst of 
them." And how often ™ feel how |. only have to enter into "----- work, 


---- hefore prepared”. For instance, thare ware the suffering people, 
Someone in Some special need, ant, tho were pernans that day outside of 


my plans, but my feet were Lad ta "then, in the right time; and ~T had only 
to witness how the Lora ramemher ona, and. provider, LO06 


Oht it bends me hefarg the in thankfulness for being 
allowed. to serve His. tired and wearrte’ "small 


In the service, 
Yours fineerrly, 


(Signeé) Alma Johannson. 


Bth, 1924. 
salonica, Greece. 
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COPY 


Re Me Be Mauretania 


Wed. Ae M. Nov. 8.1922. 


Dear Boarders: 


I came on board at 9:50 and we were off at 10 yester- 

day. My unassigned room proved to be B. 5 which is about as 
large as my room on the 7th floor, bat with a bath room added. 
AS @ man at my tab@e says, "The outside rooms were ali sold. 
out two weeks ago". I wonder what kind of a gun Willard used 
to get this for me on the 6th paying only the minimum rate. 

Of course [ did not tell the other chavo that [I got this on 

20 hours notice. 


[I have not as yet got acquainted with half the people 
on board, but so far have seen no one [ ever saw before, except 
in type, and the types are all here. Last night they gave us 
the passenger list. It is evident that we have aboard an 
epitome of «americans as their names testify, Katz, Fabricues, 
Finnerty, Lemck, Dreyfus, Baumgold, Hopf, Ulsburg, Schmatze, 
Gwiss, Schmeigl, and «a long List becides: but we have also our 
Vhites and “williams and Smersons and Clarkes and cheldons and 
Motts and Buckley. there is a Morse on board, but he spells 
it Moritz, and a Smith svnelled Schmidt, a Bell svelled Bozell 
and a Case svelléed Casey and a Gaskins under the name of Sitterman. 


There is the customary newly wedded couple aboard who 
ooze confetti on every turn and do not care a hang for the rest 
of us: also the man who walks the deck bareheaded with his coat 
wide open and with the enthusiasm and zeal of a Turk after an 
Armenian. He shows in this way that he has been across before 
and knows how to keep himself fit. +here is also the ch&@p who 
is crossing for the first time festerday noon before we had 
Lanved up our ©“oottish broth a man at my table snnounced that 
he Was on his 4list trip scross. He asked me if I had ever been 


over before. replied "yes" and stopved ne asked "How man 
times?” I said that"I hadn't (This is true}. He 


set me down as 2 freak. No more records were given. 


This is the ship the Relief Vommission crossed on in 
1919. It has been snlendidly refitted. It was then bringing 


back troofge and had been conveying troonvs for two. years or more. 
Then Dr. Moore, Atthur Southerland and I had one cabin and it 
was smaller than this one I now occuny. We worked then on the 


voyace, which I am not doing now. [I learned my lesson then. 
reading Babbitt. | 


The course of true love does not always run smoothly. | 
The confetti group got on sloriously until we encountered some 
heavy sese the fourth day out. began-to- ve secdy.28 


‘ 

| | 
| 


ag an Outsider could see by the far away look in his eye, his 
Giminished animation, his protracted silence and his olive green 
color. Ag the waves rose the spirits of the bride seemed to rise 
in glad G@ccord. She enthusiastically called his attention to 
things which interested her, but which seemed not to attract him 
a little bit. His responses became shorter and shorter and farther 
and farther between. He closed his cyes as he lasned back in his 
deck chair. He groaned when she implored him to look at a piece 
of sky -here the sun seemed tobe vneepine through the clouds, but 
he did not open his eyes. She looked at him in smazement and said, 
“Why Clarenee, I never saw you act ikke this before, “hat hes come 
over you all at once?” He heaved another reart rending ,roan and 
said, "Can't eye shut upt’ The shock was fierce, the bride leaned 
to her feet exclaiming “Oh‘ Oh! Oh! and dashed from the deck and 
disapveared After while he slowly followed. did 
not again appesr for twenty-four hours. This enisode is the result 
sf having "obey" cut from the marriage ceremony of the “oiscopal. 
Church. ‘There is no telling whereunto it may lead. | 


ll. Have just had an armistice service. n@ pes: 
assembled aft unon the A. and 3. decks, the crew unon the narter 
deck. At ll o'clock the flare was lowered to half mast; “11 hats 

off, silence for two minutes, flag raised to top mast, burle sounded, 
hate on. Finis. A younr lady bdbrourcht about big red popnies for 
“anything you please”, in memory of Flanders Field (or commemoration 
of} So we are decorated. 


“here has been Littie sun on the trip 60 far and oauite a 

rain. They say the country wes dry and neecged it. The 
barber from whom information oozes confided to me this 4. %. that 


as 
re woul touch at Plymouth cunday sfternoon and reach Cherbourgh 
on ond: 58 the builétin board confirms the DA roer's 


. & 
revelation there seems some cround for thinkine it true. At 
Lymouth [ hone to lesrn mo re about the Near ceetern situation 
ana the vonference. Cur wireless reoortse are mearre, but 
far no sue: tion of pos tponement. 


4#@ nave nad NO MLS&.ona nee ti & Ge it GOee' not seem 
to be the kind of a crowd. it is interest ing { have discovered 
no one i oerore Or W no ever saw ae it ie rreat to be 
Lone for & Wni i 0 una read fm to rest. 
ah nas an exceilient Liorsary and & ra On the 00 vet or 


Nove 12th. The sun shone this morning, but repented. We 
aye due at Plymouth ive ONG... cherbourgh 2f in the morning 
early. 6 Had Rreat concert iset night 
talent and & well attended ship service this morning. A German 
natura ‘lized American at my table said we sang the tune of “"Deutchland 
uber sere at_the.service.. Surely the scars of the war are hesline. 
i have read Boswell’s Johnson, ¢ vols., all of it I cared for. 


oXLey' s Cladgs tone, boitt and one of ye my 
ehaine. 


re 


treetings to all. 
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last tchte “here 
avout as winter here 
tela here that 
the tor oT 
tinntie City 


ta be 
e riot of ha 
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sarwer it 
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Hondey, the 20th, sll aro ot 
‘inieter, is here. haa parlor 
imele fom's T have not yet 
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elLonadc 
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“he tions oan oe covered by trestye tT have thought we mis Ht 
wk for our institutions , ‘om that privetve Turkish eol- 
ant achools vould nave in tre idted “tates. Nev conld tesen 
anything they pleare:, gyided it wae not subversive of the inatitu- 
ep ons overnment would be uo religious restrict {ans 
LGAs sy to the oractioes of religion. 

. removal of extraterritoriality, ich se ia « sine 
gua ith aro (i ctieult. uro neither “nrinqic, 
go or tad 413 consent to nave their isncte mibieet te the 
urzish court imoriaoned in “vurkish srisons ier present methede 
of vroce lure im present mt to inaiet that no Tor 
sioner aver appeal %o nis Sovarmment is te feran4 thet which no 
toriallilty mavvers be here ani tT do not expect thet “yoree 

1 will by weald all that 1 rtad ta 

ix we rabe treaty Flin , indemnity matvers 
villi we setthied only ux convineet that notice shoul’ here be 
ved upon Le , Franee ond Italy ch e demand 3 > ba made 
4c in Geneva ond seem tO be riened | with ‘tor 
teeting the d e 1. 1 am in thet Line in accord 
Sth ston cetion, wm opeteotian .or oui conrad Be 
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ie am? Neckwoll are political while 7 am severely 


It io interesting to note that there are no ngantains in 
tole part of Switserlaid if my report ie to be bared upon my personal 
observations. Het & mous ao 


“unday evening, the 19th, I have my oredentisls 
tO Ute Grew and have had a fine talk with him. ‘Ye is s Boston ani 
th ‘lervard man, - classmate with Anbasestor Child who is ow other 
dele sate. fhere sears ba oo far an entire laak of orvanization 
even in our ovn group. Crew doe not know whether he or Child is 
enie?. The firat ting tokes place, so Crew han heard, Monday poem, 


the 20th, ln the Gapino. He does not mow whether only will 
be addttea or whether seconde can cet ing 


| Sristel har not yet le™ Coneteantinople ant is not expected 
here bofore the end of this week, Mrs, Sristel comes with hin, sat 
no word about eet. Tha coming of Ir. “eet ia not so imperative if 
this Conference dees not deal with the American indemnity cuestion 
end if we are to deal direetly with the Kemaiiste in the formation of 
spendent treaty. However, this Confereneo will deal with the 
itulstiona and extraterritori: ‘lity; the treatment of olther one of 
these questions is of orime sienifieanoe t all mission operst ions. 
I cannot believe that the lich ant the “reneh will consent te 
ugreenent tant weuld cubject thelr antionsle to Turkish gourtsa ani 
| ions or that they will let the Capituleti ona sith nothing 
eauivelent to take their nleee. Tan phluining take up th o matter 
of canitulatery riehts in arens formerly Turki , #8 in Syria. This 
is an important matter for the presbyterten Hoard and. t the Beirut Unie 
yoraLty. She Beirut autherities have not ouggectet that T speak for 
than, wait I will venture to ask that richts under the Capltulations 
be not Jeon ridlg ei by the remcates but that they be perpetuated, 
lize Grow tella mo that Harry Dwiecht is thia week 
for. the Conference, to brine Ro It looke sa if I 
needa not hmve with so hectic arsh. vet, hese preliminary 
he ve o primery value. who wae with Cristel tt 
now in the at Paria, is sn! not wintormed,. is 
close to Grew. 


ta 


quarters ore in this hotel. All four flags sre flying amt it cives 

international The place is large and go the 


row Or ie ta ho * ar not mov his 


euting place com nected. ne hall seats aban G00 nad not 
ous iii isl, more shove “round md ornate. wich delegation 


neve cert oor mmber atniercton tickets: 


7 
. 


beyond the public is exeluded. ‘the Turks, Japmnese ad Germans 
(Y believe) ere in a hotel near the Casine whieh is way up on the top 
of leusemme, ‘This hotel is dow on the Lake, looked over 

the posted list of cuests at the hotel amd tind at least trenty Turks 


registered, ‘They sre evidently here in force, ‘ave not found the 
Sulgarians yete 


I believe T reported’ that there were no mountains in 

witser land, I now with to recall the statement. I find there sre 
inequalities of slevation which remove : suspicion that this country 
ie aprairie, It is « Mine tay for ne the battle of the nations 
for peace or war in the Near Bast. ‘The atmosphere seemn tense wi th 
expectanay. According to reports, end Yrenee Bre drawing 
together. It seens to mo that if they spree, Turkey will be forced 
to yield to their fermds, The escape of the fulten vie a 
ship not seen to please the Xemiliste, out ho is away. This . 
will not hurt England's stand with the Tniian Morlems, imagine. 


Ur, Montgomery has just been in, Te is stopning at 
another hotel. “se aoonersate but 4o not work torether. 


Tt will send this on now and begin « new series after the 


greetings te sll, 
Yours cordially, 


(Siene@d) Barton 
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November 20, 1922 
DeMe 


Patient and Gentle Renaéers:- 


The Pease Conference is lmunched. The assembly in the 
Casino this pem. at 3:30 was moat impressive. The hall was filled. 
iy seat was 7275 and ia about halfway down «et the right of the 
Gentre aisle. It was motiey srowd, whatever that may moan,) sub- 
Gued vith a spirit of intensity not experienced in missionary 
meetings. There were no fire works, no brass bande, no cheering, 
@xcept formal hand slapping following the opening sddress in 
french of the President of Switzerland and the reply in NMelish by 
Lord Curzon. Curgon's espsech was tranelated. The most of us 
understood the Preeident’'s sneech so it did not need treanelatineg. 
Then & man reed in a weak voice a statement, sfter which the meeting 
Up. It had. been in ¢ession just twenty-seven minutes. 
You will probably read the speeches in the Boston papers tomorrow 
39 I Will not quote. I will say Curzon was most soneciliatory end 

Ould hardly fail to make « zood impression. 


platyorm or stage was Tilied with some twonty-five 
oreaentatives of tue oress. any “id not Sell give me are stal 
mission for the Herald! Oh why? was eapedsinally pleased to 

ven ticket of admission, «90d for 211 plenary sessions of 

sonference; since our dslerntion were civen only twelve ond as 
hed not asked for it but had used . lot of telesathy on the . 
sudject a8 plesnsed to reasive it. 8 it turns out Mr. crew 
Was in the State Department at Yeshineton durine the war and I 
had some. acornferenszes with him there. a@ @alled my attention to 
tnat Lacte 


i am now setting some statements ready for our deleration 
put to pass on to others as they may direct. these will cover 
mlesionary, educational and relief? operntionsa in Turkey for a 
or more. Want t9 make them brief but comprehensive 
mough to mace a case. i plan to this under seversl heads. 

hen gompleted 30 will rot try here to outline 
ish, «rench and other delerations we mar 
iting for Sristol hefore 


soverber 21st. 
L nave learned that the man who ir a wee a Voice read a 


inal statement yeutercay at the opening waa Ismet Pasha, the 

he iurkish delegation, ond that his #pese sh was rather 

| 


ti morning there 18 a mosting of the principale to 


Yestiard ay" Times (London) decia hat the U.3. does 
n0t intend to oe a mere fisurehead here. tr’ t it Will “insist upon 
the maintenance of the vapituistions as essential to the sareguarding 
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of non-Neslem interests, and protection under proper guarantees 
of philanthropic, sdugational and religious undertakings, ete.” 

am preparing a Statement upon continuation of the Vapitulations 
Whiah I hooe will meet the approval of the “rench and ‘nelish for 
it applies eyually to their institutions as to ours. 


November 22nd. 


Me atings geations are now in full blaste sesotion 
on bounderies of Tu on foreign relations (dapitulstiones 
and extra-territoris ality », one om Linority populations, one on 
firaise, ete. The cemanded gheirmenahip of some of these 
geationsl zroups in order tv prove her to be a iirst-olags powsr, 
but did not make it. the American delegation is a manber of each 
Bection to sit in and soeak. {I am Sorry to be foreed to say that 
our two representutives, while choice men as to sympathy and prin- 
Siple, are not strons nen with agressive force. this same 
pression has bean made upon James the Correagnondent of the Yew York 
Simes. 


ig a puzzle and a problemie if secky and 
not Seem to former entazenente of Italy 


| Lies as of e2ecinl Signiticances He is with 


at ia the status of the Greek isiands to @mielané or france 
that they should meddle with themf” ie seems to be cattine onto 
Curson'’s nerves a o1t, 60 they just now he is the 
most independent of any representative as he has been made practi- 
sally dictator of italy. 


the iurks have printed a pamphlet here entitled "Inquiries 
in in which to their lafaction prove that the 
turk hag been and a Kind and humane centileman. it ie in .nelish 
and has Of pages. e0ntains s eonside arable asation of what pur- 
to be Admiral Sristol'’s eport. tAe Suyrna eitauntion in 
1919 which i have not before sections Mr. Maurice Oehri's 
} tigation the Intarnationsl Committees of the 

exonereating the Turks irom saharzes of eruelty. it vses up Yowell 

Dr. ‘ara by amnouncing that they were aotusted by the svnirit of 
revenge as the government had been foreed to expel them for eBlitiaal 
intrinzue. It quotes what ocurporte to be State mont from Mr. 
Gillespie for Satesorisal denial. ihe pamphist deals | 
with the vreek question, the Armenians bat Lightiy. Iw 
try to est a vopy to mail home it woulG seem that the Yowe11-iés 
Was the text ior the “whole Sutput. Ur. Ward garmot 
to return to SUL S04 ~OF 80me time to come as the ministry of the 
has mad@ thig report the ovea@iou for an offisial decla- 
ration pr d in tnls pamphlet. ij am prevaring a statement on 


retirious lLiverty in «surkey to tiie with our ¢eleeation., 


pote 


statement read this irom rYresident Gates vis Loston 
{3a nelozvul. Shanks ior the 3Joston lettere of the LOth November. 
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Yhe Turks have put in « protest against America's heaving 
representation, even sitting in this Soenference, if the 
United States has re because they are interested in the 
ettloment2 to be mada, why not tusela for ths same reason? 


Professor Soekwell was hera for a sounlie of hovre ‘thie Dele 
oreud of « telegram from the congress tionalist asking him for repert 
ou the Conference, the for the Tew York Times, 
woo in at the time, so T think he sot seme material. LL 
alee revreseriting the Philearmenisn Lesgne ani 96 18 working with 
te Omer y 


he geational cenferences are helé in a hotel elose by tris 
hougce, the Hotel du Chantesnu The central tower istes from 
the fourteentZ century. It wae 2 pert of the castle whence the 
sishow of exercis ef temporal authority as Princes of the 
Rely Noman impire, etc. modern group of bull*tings mrrou nd the 
histox rig » aroom in this tower the del moet aronnd 
de a crowaed when the 45 


members are 


Nevermber ard 


re 
Aw ak Hares «pre no rooma here A) ia SAB 


ie tomorrow and nare or the ™4e was taken 

him t weeks « £0) 


there is slow progress, Grew told me teday that 
they muy nave to stay here for monte. “hey want the misel onary 
revresentatives to stay until the Canitui Atoriel 
HO} that the omestion will come up 


= 


f Iioved have ther mich 


» 

A, 
giousries into every country of the worli almost ani does send te 
eo be te reasive mizeionsries from othe 


November 


am be gin ing to appreciate the vast importan oy a 
ssferonags Lite this evert- the osegifia far which 
it wae convened, ™s heads or the Prime Minister or an Ambassador 
ave here from nearly every aountry in “wrene, besides The 


orineipals number lease than 40 persons moet three or four or less 
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réligious liberty ani the Western point of view, «re a pretty 
WOll set up lot ant seem eager to meat people from outaiie, 
Child asked ue tonight to cet into touch with them ani taik over 
work im ant what religious liberty means, Re said 

% would kelp him in his relationa, ete., also wants me to | 


with the Briticn “reneh folxe. 


a deleration here representing the Vhile-Armenian 
Leadut. Tt is wise for me not to be too much mixed? up with that 


2 


comers ai Roekxwell hea a sonference with 
tw rowers Jamenm ty 


> 


s 


united inched today with revresentatives ef both wings de 


nat heliave the Turks have rot onte that lunch yet Tt wan rather 


ee 


representing the League of Nations. 4a ia in tough with 
oad 4 th has recently 
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Will arrange tie sonference for me ond he wanta me te be abeolutely 

ettine hie shat represent and how. the people 

| | Temet ani I wonld get on in preat Snape. 

Ghiléa eadid he had seen Ismet since snd IT ha@ talk thi 
Selle T wee tothe stion 


this to amrope, wut let it lie 


ait 
ag the srave, oven to Mentgomery. Apr 


: hours a dey where the main objects of the Conference are discussed. | 
2 Outside at all hours of the day ant night canversations are going on | 
between chiefs ami between seconds over allied or even quite dif- — 
ferent tories, These peonle Aine torether, lunch togstner, eto, and 
some to knew each other ami to respect each other, The Turke, tor 
instance, are mingline auite freely mi are learning a Lot aoqy | 
| 
fd he, so i am as silent 


This business is full of kaleidoseepic tums ont is elmoat exciting. 
T had not aspired to set at Ismet, T wae plamine for one of the 
lesser lights tio begin with amd then maybe work wp. 


aera I am near the bettom of snother sheet. me somfart 
is 7% do net have to reat the stuff, It ia only by writing daily 
Will be to keep record at movements 
ane are bac the Terks im some of their demands, 


Rovember 26th. 


Yesterday wat a day of activities but witna Little doing. 
Thaotoxas, member of the Creat first 4elepation, took 
a Of in the eormition of the Graeks in 
Ke wat in spain thie mornine, here to be no 
iy tor tO sip hin, bat he ta Urs yery freely of the sonversations 


ith MO. i@ & vemocrat not in tavror wi 
pee) 


who we ope. serine Pram fh {3 Conterence 
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ys November 28, 1922. 


Nome People: 


/ It ic indeed a ruther hectic ond irrerular life here with 
Conferences the chier occupation. Of course Peet, Gates and have 
gone over the situation from the Constentinople end. ‘‘e are together 
im & pension close by the hotel. T Aid not get in application early 
| cnourch for sa room there for more than 2 week, T find there is much 
/- interest smonr the Turks over the large number of Americans here 
| since we are only “note trkers* with the privileges of the floor. 


.iniral Bristol came Sunday nicht. Yesterday JT had two 
lone conferences with him, one sfter he md talked with Child and 
urew. te says he is sure we will cet our institytions with full 
relirious liberty and missionary rishts. T doubt if he has sure 
orocl of this, but he certainly shows his purpose to stand for every~ 
| thing wo stana& for. In fact, he said he would beck our work and 
3 institutions with all his might e 11 advised ne to telk with the TUNyKS 
| with all franimess. 


tT had a talk vesterday with Ahme@ Shukri Bey, Ph.D). Columbia, 
Special corresvondent of the Vaktt of #6netantinople. je talks very 
fairly and acknowlede¢es that ‘turkey riust depend upon private schools 
to help her in develonine education in Turkey and that there must be 
a larger messure of religious Liberty. He wags sure that Turkey would 
give none of her territory to the Armenians for a home to which orphans 
and refugees aw be transferred, He gsid, “The Armenians must go.” 
I seid, “They are all subjects and citizens of Turkey and they have 
lived there for centuries; they ow land and hold property. Ic it 
fair to irive them out?” He said, "Nevertheless, they must go." 
Vhen pressed, he said the ‘turks would be willing to permit them to 
settle in Western Thrace as a home, although he sgaid, “They will be 
willine to ao this even if the Turks are in the large majority there." 
This is most senerous, since the Conference has alrealy decided that 
Nurkey shoulda not have “eastern Thrace, - as generous as the man wh 
wag willine to have all his wife's relatives ¢o to the war, 


. In the Conference merican stock is rising. The statement _ 
there made by Child about secret trenties and open door seems to meet 
with favor amonz the Turks and others. Wrench ascendency is on the 
decline and it looks as if ‘ngland and America are getting nearer 
tozether. 


Lovember 39th. 


| - Tt seome thet the statement of Mr, Child in the Conference 
on Saturday, while meetine vretty fenersl approval of the other powers, 
aia not please Ismet Pasha. ie seems to be bucking 2 bit. I was to 
have = conference with him on Monday night, the 27th. Mr. Child was 
having a previous conference with him over his Saturday statement of 
american oolicy and found him in such 4 frame of mind that he caited 
wy conference oft as he was in wo moor to consider missionary matters. 
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get oute”™ 


I sm putting in converestion our work 4m Turkey upon the 
basis of reciprocity, The Turks sre trying t6 protect their sovereign- 


ty. They want 211 regulations end precedents whieh seem to reflect 
upon their | to be abrogated snd they be placed upon the 


basis of equality. tell them that we of the missionary boards «re 


willing te accept that Zor all ovr work. If they will srant to 


Christian missionaries, teachers and Christian workers of all kinds 
the same privileges and freedom of action in Turkey that we of the 
United States will srant to Turkey missionaries, teachers and Moslem 
workers; it is all we ask for. mhimple reciprocity. they sey in 
reply that there is no neei of our work in Turkey now since all | 
irmenians and Creeks sre going away. My reply is that we in America 
may think thet there is,need of Moslem missionaries in the United | 
States byt that would rfake no difference whatever in their freedom of 
entrence af missionsries snd work after they were in. They like the 
reciprocity ides but hesitate to srant it to Christian missionaries. 


I have received thig aem,. Mr. Riggs’ good letter of the 


18th inst. and have alresdy shared its contents anit enclosures with 


Dre Peete tis letter of the 14th came yesterdsy. The report on the 


appropriations chesred my hesrt as I had feared the worst. T am most. 


greteful for eil news contained. 


tt is very aifficult to do much correspondence from here. 
I have found a music tercher who does copying but she can sive only 
yart time and is not a stenorreapner. Vontgomery and I are keeping 
her busye I had «8 large mail this aem. from Jew York, Londen and 
elsewrere thet looks »it formidaole under the circumstances. 


Il have 9 long eable from Cass Need from Athens reporting 
that the Red Cross administration there is incompetent. I took it 
up with Admiral] Bristol. His response was, “I know it." Ue has 
cabled the Red Cross in YVashington three times bat no reply has come. 
T wired Reed to let American citizens in Greece, not N.f.%- people, 
muke a Statement of the case to Red Cross at Yashington. A Long 
cable this from London and “orld Committee petitioning 
for protection of minorities in Turkey. Am voutting this into the 
hands of the chief daleration, ineluding our own, © | 


Ye are telling the Turks that nothing Turzey has done has) 
broveht or will bring 4dowm upon their heads the condemnation of the 
entire world as will the wholesale deportation at the beginning of 
winter of all Christians from Turkey. ‘they do not seem to be moved 
by the statement. They sry, “All Armenians ond Greeks have fot to. 


| ifternoon,. Dre Peet and I have had another long and heart 
to heart conversation with ahmed Shukri Sey of the Turkish delegation. 
I do not imagine that he has much suthority but, being a newspeper man, 
he undoubtedly re*lects vhit he hae learned from others, Re began by 
saying that the American schools will not be closed; that we must all 
forget the past anc know thet wo vere entering upon.a ow deal; that he 
knew that the people in america who are interested in those American 
institutions are many am also influential people; that Turkey must 
nave the hely of those institutions toe help her in her work of recon-— 
struction, GtCe, lie said Turkey wanted te scom, st least, an 
independent state and asked if the Trustees of Amerisan schools would 
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be willing to agree to a plen by which the Presidonts of American 
schools shoul’ receive the approval of the Minister of Méducation and 
also the teachers in the schools; if the Trustees would agree to 
recall a Presiagent who was a persons non greta to the Minister of 
S@ucation. "e seid that this mifht be required once in a hundred 
years, but if we would uccept it as a principle it would greatly clear 
the way for understantine, We tolé him Turkey would need to 
reform its achool laws and even drew up new ones after long study and 
investigstion, We said they were considering calling one or more 
eduestionsl experts from Americs to help oresnize their system. 
"  £«°v eed of Mersovan, ami he felt that it would be unwise to ask for 
2 the refurn of cithsr Dr. White or ir. Getchell. He said there is 
te deap rreiniice acsinst them which it might be impossible to comtrol. 
= Tt now looks ss if putting together what other Turks have seid here 
ane alse Admirel Bristol's report, it will be wise not to attempt to. 
make test case over Dr. “nite awl Mr. Getahell. Dy, Pact cerecs 
with this position. 


Hussein Bey, the official interpreter of the Turkish celegae 


Was just in. He they send to Angora daily trom threo to 
six eypher dispatches each dav and fet saversl in return. Often the 


mesarges are gurbled se thst they have much trouble in decoding, a 

A We. Case will appreciste. Some of the Turks are troubled that nothing 

4s settled yet. \ subject is discussed for a time am then dropped 
and something else toxen up. ‘where is no question that the pacific 
tone of the discussions sand the menifest desire of nll, including 
Tarks, to end hostilities, is having its effect upon the most beilig- 
erent. T1@ abmocohere is for peace. Sut this spirit is rot con- 
veyed to ingora. 


| | 

Tava ha@ conferences with Sir Adam Block aw Mr. Yerndel. 
m6 former is at the head of the ‘urkish 2ublic Department. He is 
here a3 anu export on Turkish finmsoe. fhe latter is the Reuter core 
respondent for the Near East. We is fll of informtion of rcings on 
nere. %oth are sancuine that the outcome will be for peace, mt on 


what terms no one guesses or when it will bo annomeed, Our om 
deloration are conversing with Ismet and they are hopeful. or. Peet 
says Aémirnal Sristol seeme to be a new nan. Tt looks as if the 
leopard has changed, 


Jegember l. 


Thanksgiving day was not a day of rest here, although the 

gun shane after two dsys of mor ant slush. T ha? my longest con- 


ference with Mr. Child who ia certainly interested in the things I 
represent here aml who pledges himself to secure sll we esk for. 

fe reported conversstions he has had with Ismet am his staff. He 
has become convince? that beck of the American missionary enterprises 
in Turxey stand a large and influential body of substantial ‘merican 
ef tizons whose corfidgence in will rise cr ine as 
Turkey treats American religious, etc. interests in Turkey. “@ says 
he basa put Tis Up tie with alt the force et his. commana... 
I got this idea from some of the Turks who have told mo they mow 
this is the case. Child asked me to put in the briefest pogsible 
form 811 the things the interests I represent ask for. Peet, Gates 
and worked on this yesterasy ana is now typing the results. 
We are going this morning to diseuss the matter with Bristol, aiter 
whieh I will take the conclusion to Chil@é. Je need to have Sristol 


in with us as, so long as he is in Turkey, he will be the one to put 
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things through. I think we have our interests well covered and I am 
certain Child and Grew will back them to the limit. By the way these 
men talk you would think they are members of some mission board. I 
have not heard a single suggestion or scen a sign to indicate that 
they are not as much interested in getting what we want as we are. 

ve d0 not have a shadow of opposition to overcome. 


Thanksgiving eve we were all invited to Mr. Child's rooms 
at ten pem. ve found thet only the imerican delegation end Ameri can 
correspondents were invited, wontgouery, Peet, Gates and I were 
recxoned us on the staff. It was a fine chence to meet many we had 
not sees before and to talk with Grew ani Child over tha progress of 
We sot Lome at twelve. The delegation report each night 


to washington the results of the day's work and get back a reply 
daily. I hove our requests upon which we are working will be wired, 


i8 Hneree | | 


I find that there is a strong tendency to demani from Turkey 


the vrotection of minorities. That sudject is scheduled to come up 


BOCK. The Turks have cleuimed that there are no minorities, but that 
is not accepted. I vould act de surprised if thsy were eiven a 
HaotLlonel nome yete In the namo of the kei,Re I am asking “thet some 
adeguute provision be made for a sefe snd permanent domicile for the 
armenian refugees and orphens." Child asked me yesterday to come to 
the office more frequently to talk over the prorress of things. 


uvyening. It is reported that the Turks are getting anxious 
lesi the Americana delege tion ask for eae national home for the armenians. 
As I have reported, thay have taken stiff crounds against sivine the 
Armenians any place in the country. Iam not at all swe that the 
Conierence will force the issue with then. ne 


| The Greek executions have not helped Greece at all in this 
e the Turks are correspondingly pleased. have prepared 
my statement for Lire Child, st his request, in the form of a letter 
addressed to hime ie three went over it with the Admiral. le made 
es few minor but good suggestions, so it soes with his cordial endorgee 
MeL Ge This is importent since he my be the one to see that apgreee 
ments are carricd oute I will have this resiy I hope to hand to Mr, 


Child at about noon tomerrow. I hope to be able to enclose a copy 


as iam having some carbons mede. ‘Not duplicated) 

The ianorence of Child and Grew on Near “astern sifsxirs is 
extensive and orofound am they seem to be aware or tnat fact and so. 
are ready and even eager to be instructed. I an enclosing « statement 
written am filed with them purely for educational purposes. (‘Not 
duplicated } the conelusion avpears in another document in which all 
our requests are bunched, inis dooument is No. [; the other onc 
NOe Iie No. II is the important one which is to be presented to the 
erence. 


we 


vhicher arrived last night; was met at the station by the 
Muy irs. They were together until past midnight, were together ali the 
forenoon and went to the vonisrence the 
afternoon Conference have reached Be. It is reported that Ismet may 
take a trip to Angora before long to try to give the assembly anc 
Kemal a better understanding of the situation and, may be, get more 
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authority to act. 


The question of minority populations in Turkey which was 
referred to Commission III has teen sent to Commission I, of which 
Lord Curzon is CUhairman,. The Greeks and Armenians are pleased at 
this change, for they think it gives them a better chance, An 
Italian is Chedrman Of subecommission on exchanges of 
Creeks ani Turks eat this pem. The Greeks hold in round numbers 
£500 civilien prisoners end 10,000 military prisoners. The Turks 
hold 25,000 military priseners and 120,000 Greeks of military age 
whose families are Seing or have been or “permitted” to £0. 
The Surks demand that the 2500 civilians be released before negoti a= 
tions vroceed, This conterence continues on Monday. There isa | 
eo ner al. feeling, I judge, that there must be an exchange of popule- 


vicons over Turkey omé may be the Balkams as well. mis ig 
128 


Mrs, Barto came up yesterday for a few days. 


This is sufficient for one dose. 


Greetings to overybody. 


Barton 
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of a National Home for the Armenians. Mr. Child told me this P. Me 
thet he is also working unvon the Turks to get them to do the generous 
thing by the Armenians ané go stop the tide of criticism that is 
rising higher and higher. He has told them thet they hola the key 
and have it in their power to make a great stroke for popularity 
Which will be worth much to them in their international relations. 
He also told them that if they persisted in their present attitude 
of percecution, he himself will be forced to maak out in the Con- 
ference and tell the world how the benevolent people the Americans 
Feel upon the subject. He is not hopeless chat they may hee see 
the light. 


| My. Child is all that we could wish in the way of warm 
cordslity «and cooperation. He reneated today what he hes before 
said, that he wanted me to come to him wheaever [ had any suggestions 
or facts to impart or questions to ssk. Dr. Peet was with me and 
wae,satisfied with his attitude. As I have before said, there 1s 
noting to desire more in this direction. ifr. Child said today 
that he was sure we need to have no anxiety about “our” institutions 
in Turkey. “e said [smet as well as all the other turks, had said 
this over and over again, and that he had not pnsard a word to the 
ycontrary from anyone. T[ called his attention to whet purports to 
be en order... The Angora Government printed in the papers here since 
the Conference onened that all schools in rp for native 
children must use Turkish leneuaze as a medium of instruction, that 
the natives of the country must be at the head. He ha a not seen it. 
He said he would ack them about it. 3 


We €o not exnect to secure here binding agreement from 

the Turks as to the future of our work. hiid has no power to 
nese ite ‘eaty. am confident there is no Sanger that 
taxe agtion here that would work harm to our schools 


ot 

is real advantage in securing from [smet and his 
erowd reaternted decluretions,, They v want our work to continue and. 
that absolute reli fous liberty will be sdmiral Bristel 
es in on this here tL Will not forget it in Constantinople. He is 
iS Sure 25 the rest tnat we ed have no fear. Then too these men 
say so to the news er men d 80 they commit themseives, if a 
‘urk: can be committed to anything he says. 


Tomorrow Peet and I are to. see the British nis 
has arrived here from Athens being as a vnrotest erainst 
the Greek executions. r want to see him about relief work 
Greece. In my relations with the American Commission I see only 
Mr. Child, the chief. He hes never gsurcested that I J 
Grew or Bristol nor has he mentioned either of thea to me in 
conversation. Lt loo: is if he is keeping everythine Ris own hands. 
Ynever see then to 


ecember 7th >. Me. We are trying to plan to “ret nore than 
ral wromise for our schools and work in Turkey. le have promise 
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enourh to run the work for a goneration. [ will try to get 
Mre Child to write something whieh can be submitted to [emet 
and to which a reply may come. We may not get more than this 
here, 4nd an aoproval from [smet may not mean much inter on, 
especially if ne should be repudiated by 


“6 are planning to file with Mr. chile a brief but 
pointed etatement upon the necessity Of Maving a territory 
eet apart for the Armenians. He is not very clear on that 
point it seems to me. 


i met thie Ms Sir Horace xombold of Constantinople 
& membor of the Britich Commiscion. They sre ready to back 

an Armenian Wetional Home if some one else will propone 1%; 

eo Will the ‘talians, am informed, but all sre afreid of 

the Yreneh. Gueh is the deliesasy of the They would 
all lice to have Uhili prosose it. Mr. Buxten is meeting come 
today and he Le golng to 10 them the ovportunity 
eaeay now Rave ta at on or riticions and win friends by offering 

gaits territory for the occupation of the AFmenians 

fear there ie little hope that they oan be won over. 
60 not give much weirht to moral considerations, and they 
that it would ultimetely mean loss of territory. 


cut this off here. Svery wreeting to one and 
ali. | 


Baxrtone 
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Lausame, December 7, 1922. 


Patient Readers: 


I sent off a package at noon today with dope enough to last 
you for one long week, Today has been pretty quiet with conversations 
ad sub-commissions going on. Before dinner tonight a telephone call 
came for Dr. Peet and me to come to the Lausanne Palace, the headquarters 
_Y of the Turkish delegation, for a conference with Ismet Pasha. The call 
game from him. ~ I have been waiting for him to take the initiative. I 
had heard that he wanted to see me, but I thought there would be some -~ 
advantage in letting him ask for the interview. We drove up to the 
hotel in a taxi, as he said he would see us right away. It is about a 
mile up the hill from where we are on the lake. We were met in the 
lobby of the hotel by Husein Bey, the official interpreter, who took us 
to Ismet's room where we were for half an hour or So. Ismet is hard 
of hearing and knows no English. He is comparatively a young man with 
smooth face except a light mustache. He is not a fluent talker send 
waited for us to take the lead in conversation. | I was introduced, 
after we had been greeted by Ismet in the outer lobby of his room, as 
Secretary of the A.B.C.F.M. and Chairman of the N.E.R., and Dr. Peet 


as the head of American Missions in Turkey. You see we nailed our 
colors to the mast, | | | | 


Ismet reiterated what he said to the Associated Press man 

and which I quoted a few days ago. He said they wanted all our work 

to continue; that the word “institutions” which they used meant hospitals 
and all mission work. He said schools could go right on now as no order 
had been given to stop then. Dre Peet here injected that he had just 
heard that an American school at Konia had been stopped. He seemed a 
bit surprised and said he would look into it, I asked if our schools 
could all go right on with their work and he replied, "Yes, under the 
laws .or the regulation of schools." I asked if he could let me have > 
a copy of the law, for it would be impossible for us not to make mistakes 
if we did not know the law, It appeared that not only did he not have 


a copy of the law, but he did not seem to have any idea what the laws 


We assured him that our only aim in Turkey was to sid in pro- 
ducing men and women who would be of the largest possible aid to the 
country in the work of reconstruction and in making the country strong; 
that he well knew America had no territorial aspirations or political 

aims in Turkey. He seid he well knew this and that in that respect 
we differed from all the rest. When we left he came into the outer 7 
lobby with us. We shook hands all around, he putting on instinctively 
the mamer of a General as he brought his feet together and almost 
saluted, and then we parted as friends. A few minutes later, in the 
lobby we met Shukri Bey, one of the delegation, who said he met Ismet 
in the corridor after we left and he told him, Shukri, he was much 


impressed by our visit and by our apparent 
aid to Turkey. q PP ly sincere purpose to be of 
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So much for the interview. Now as to its value: Neither 
Peet nor I think it amounted to a hill of beans. Ismet said to us, as 
he has spoken to the press ami to Mr. Child, what he thinks sf the 
people of America would like to hear. I asked him if we might report 
: our interview to the people of the United States and he said in sub 
f stance, "Sure, that is what I am saying these things to you for. He 
has nothing to say sbout educational matters in the Government, and 
the breath he spends here in talking on this subject would not flare ~ 
f a candle in Angora, I fear. This is the way we size up the sitwtion,. 
t We have got to secure something in writing from Mr, Child which has 
: been submitted to Ismet, and then put on file in the State Department 
: and at Constantinople, The best we can hope to get will be a letter 
the attitude of the Angora Government toward American missionary, etc. 
institutions, Then, if Ismet will reply, stating that that is also 
his understanding, we will have a little something to refer to when 
things go hard and which may become the basis of a future treaty. 
This is what we must turn our attention to now, We will need to 
persuade Mr. Child that the talk hitherto is not an agreement or an 
assurance or any kind of a guarantee. 


December 8, 


| Dr. Peet and I have prepared a report to Mr. Child of our 
interview last evening and it is now being typed. When we present it 
we shall ask for a letter from him to Ismet as suggested above, 


It is interesting to see how our delegation, including Bristol, 
has come to the position of demanding in the name of American philan- | 
 thropy a home somewhere in Turkey for the Armenian orphans am refugees 
and that the Christians must not be expelled from Constantinople, On 
the latter point Mr. Child says: "We will not hesitate to express in 
pursuance of our legitimate humanitarian interest our protest at any 
such dislodgment of human beings." Upon the refugee question he says: 
"It is the concern of my Government ami of our people, the comfort ané 
safety and settlement of the hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
most of them non-belligerents, most of them women and children, many 
dislodged forever from their homes by the disturbances in the Near East 
is a matter which has for the United States a vital interesteccacese 
. I urge on behalf of my Government and the people of the United States 
/ that this Conference will never leave Lausanne without providing same 
means for permanent joint labors to find refuge for unprotected hordes | 
and to create, if possible, safe territorial refuges for large minori- 
ties which seek or require segregation fram other nationalities, relig- 
jons or races. Above all this Conference should set up strong guar- 
antees that safety shall attend the continuance in their present situa-~ 
tion of the minorities which now are vexed by fear." "Phe representa- 
tives of the United States believe that the ends to be sought are pre- 
; vention rather than mere relief; guarantees of safety of minorities _ 
| rather than mere succor to their misery; and permanence of joint action 
rather than mere spasmodic separate activity. In this purpose, my 
country, though far removed by distance, has a profound interest and 
will continue to stand ready with its cooperation," (Not yet made 
| public, Dec, 11.) (Do not quote Child on this subject to the press.) 


These quotations are from a four-page document in which 
American relief work in Turkey is discussed at length and eauthorities 
| quoted to show that the Allies owe to the Armenians a large measure of — 
= protection. It is all very satisfactory and I leamed today fram 
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Bristol that he is also committed to this policy. We have been told 
that England and Italy are ready to follow strong if America speaks out 
in meeting, Two weeks ago such a position upon the part of our delega= 
tion seemed impossible. When they speak out it will be interesting. 

I believe I have said that Mr. Child is trying to get the Turks to 

gpesk first and offer the place of refuge. We will see who wins. 


I was very glad to get today Mr. Case's letter showing that 
our Arthur Brownewas living; also Mr. Riggs' letter of the 25th ult. 
with enclosures, I will mail back some things from here which will 


no longer be necessary, This will include some manuscript, etc. 
besides books. | 


Dr. Gates starts for Sofia in the morning where he will spend 
two days, then go on to Constantinople, An urgent call comes fron 
Greece for Peet am me to come down there. The Greek Government is 
passing over to the N.E.R. large properties for orphans am they are 


December 9. 


I had a conference this aem. with members of our delegation 
upon the subject of Mr. Child's proposed utterance upon a home for the 
Armenians and urged that he make the address before the Conference | 
unless the Turks come forward ami offer what seems certain the Confer- 
ence will demand, I assured him that this speech would be more widely 
and favorably quoted throughout America and beyond than any speech he 
has delivered or will deliver, His appeal is to the moral sentiment 
of the world ani it camot fail to meet a response, I am informed on 
what seems to be good authority that Lord Curzon has also a speech upon 
the same subject am in accom with Child. - The French have agreed, I 
am also informed, to back the measure wham it is launched, This, if ) 
carried out, will help solve both a mission problem and a relief problem. 
I expect our friend Borah will find much to vex his unrighteous soul, in 
Mr. Child's position, for he is ready to commit the United States to 
cooperation with the other powers in protecting the Armenians in their 
home» | | 
Y It is interesting to see how no one here accuses the United 
/ States or any of us with ulterior motives and how they respond to the 

appeal for enlightenment and humanity for the Near Hast, | 


I have an engagement with Mr, Child for tomorrow morning for 
consideration of how we can get our conversations with Ismet into some 
diplomatic form to which we can refer in the future, | 


Dr. Peet, Mrs. Barton and I blew ourselves today to a trolley 
ride back into the hills. We took lunch there at Moudon. Upon our 


way we passed through deep snows, although there was almost none at 
each end of the line, 


s Admiral Bristol and the Greeks differ eas to the number and 
condition of the refugees along the Black Sea and the coasts of the 
Marmora and Mediterranean. We have wired Jaquith and McAfee to give 

us exact facts. We of the N.E.R. may have to take a hand in evacuating 
the ports. Bristol seems to us now to belittle the need. When we get 
our replies we will have some exact knowledge to talk about, | 
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December 10. 


Dr. Peet and I have had important conference with Mr. Child. 
He thinks it would be a mistake to attempt to get Ismet into writing 
upon the subject of American institutions in Turkey. He says he has 
made report to Washington on the subject. I suggest you write for 4 
copy of his report. His idea is that we have gone as far as we can 
j until a treaty is mde. His report is of course official and can be 
eet He is of the opinion that we can bind the Turks through 


ublicity ami urged me to send a cable to America embodying statements 
made to us by Ismet and to secure for it wide publicity. I have pre- | 
pared a cable to send tonight. I will embody it in my notes when it 

48 in final form. He suggested that I bring him in ss having received 
assurances from the Turks. We will try that method, for it can do no 
harm and can hardly fail to have some grip on them. 


I met this a.m. Mr. McDowell who has come on here from Mosul 
via Constantinople, He is Presbyterian missionary to Persia, He 
has a sad story to tell of what will happen to the Christians there 

‘I if the Inglish withdraw. We got him an interview with the British 

J delegation in an hour am he is now probably at it. His coming is 
timely. He arrived last night. | | 


We aid not get to church this a.m. owing to the call from | 
Mr, Child, We have sent this morning at Mr. Child's request a telegram 
to Constantinople for a full statement of all the moneys spent by the 
N.E.R. for Moslems, Kurds, Arabs, etc. The Turks are claiming that 
our relief work is anti-Moslem; that we have aided only Christians. 
There is no doubt that Child is doing all he can and is eager to have 


information, He is using us for this purpose and it is for that pur- . 
pose we are here, | | 


December 11, 


As Mr. Child thinks it not well to press Ismet for anything 
written, we are ready to try to nail him by pitiless publicity. This 
is Mr. Child's idea of the only way we can bind him at this time, apart 
from the fact that he has made his promises to the United States repre-~ 
sentative at the Lausanne Conference am an Ambassador, 


Last night we sent over both Dr. Peet's and my name the | 
following cable to the American Board, with the request that it be given 


wide publicity. This, as I have already said, was Mr. Child's sugges~ 


i "General Ismet Pasha, Minister for Foreign Affairs ani spokes- 
' § man for the Angora Government, summoning us for conference regarding 
-Americaun missionary, educationsl md charitable institutions in 
Turkey, expressed hope that Americans entertain no snxisty esbout 
their future since Turkey desired their continuance and intends 
adopting no laws embarressing admirable American altruistic work. 


Ismet said his Goverment instructed him to assure us | 
American institutions would neither be closed nor hampered because 
their continumece is desired, | 
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Similar assurances have been repeatedly given Ambassador 
Child who is taking a most commendable stand, giving untiring 
consideration to humanitarian questions and maintenance unimpaired 
American interests in Turkey." 


Dr. Peet recoived from Constantinople this morning information 
thet the Mardin school is threatened with closure, He has received | 
word also that the same is true of the schools sat Adana, Tarsus and 
Konia, We kmow that the College st Smyrna has not been permitted to 
open; therefore we have prepared this morning a statement for Mr. Child 
as to the facts and asking him to request Ismet to wire his Government 
that a general order be sent out to all the interior towns directing 

that American institutions are not to be interferei with. I have also 
filed with Mr. Child a cable received from N.E.R. reporting the cruel 

deportation of refugees from many points in the interior and their 
wretched condition. This I give as added fuel for his coming speech 
in the Conference upon the protection of minorities. _ Spiics 


ies We have been hoping to get away this week, but so many things 
have come up during the last forty-eight hours that it looks as if we 
must stay a week longer anyways | 


f . Dr. and Mrs. McDowell called this psm. and I got some valuable 
: deta from him regarding relief work for Meslems in Persia, It will be | 
of value in our paper to Mr. Child on the subject. | 


Noradounghian, President of the Armenisn National Delegation, 
had two hours with Ismet last evening. They did not come to any con- 
clusions but did not separate greater enemies than they were before, 

Some Armenians took heart from the conversation. The Armenians are 
ready, if they can be given the territory about Kars and west to include 
Trebizond, to let the Turks ocaupy Kars as a fortress and as an assurance 
of their own good behavior. They are ready to take any offered terri- 
tory upon almost any terms ss Aharonian said this afternoon. | 


Thers have been seven or sight people in since three o'clock 
and several calls on the telephone, thus showing that there is action 
here and not stagnation. As I have said before, I believe, this is . 

,. § in no sense a social affair here at Lausanne. It is intensely business, 
\ Men gather in congenial groups for serious talks, while "conversations" 
are held behind closed doors. We were compelled to secure a room to 

which we can take people for serious talks. 


This memo has reached a point where I will mail it on, As 
I have said, this is my only full record of what is going on here, 
I am expecting to find a copy there, as I keep none here, 


Word has just came that John Berry, the N.E.R. representative 
in Europe, is upon his way here from Athens for "an important confer- | 
ence.” -He camot reach here before the 135th. | 


I hope you will not stop sending mail here. I can have it 
 wforwarded ami it would be simply horrible to be cut off fram Boston, . 
Va I imagine another Missionary Herald is out; how I long for the sight 
of its traditional cover, the last copy of the old regime! I am 
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“gure I will find a copy in Athens, ‘There must be some of the faithful | 


left there, 


I see Mrs. Barton now ani them, especially then. Howard 
will take her off somewhere for his Christmas vacation, 


With every cordial greeting, | 
(Signed) James Le Barton 


I will cable as soon as our leaving time is fixed, If you 
Gid not want this stuff you should have kept me at home, hy 
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December 12, 1922. 


Here's beginning another: 


| One is pugzled to know whet is to be the outcome of this new 
furkish Government of which Kemal is the head. How long will it last 
and what kind of an administration can it set up? The men here seen. 
at this distance from Angora to be a pretty fair lot as Turks fo, but 
these sare a handful compared with the number needed to govern all of 
the country. Even the men here know little of the science and perhaps 
less of the practice of sovernment. In actual action they will have 
the entire white turbaned crowd to deal with, snd the greed for gold 
and the pride of power and the love of intrigue and reliance upon spies 
and the old race hatreds and the traditional inefficiency in business, 
so that I do not see how any government they can set up will have in 
itself assurance of perpetuity. As I read "Daybreak in Turkey," this 
Government does not seem to promise ss much as did the Young Turk Party 
in 1908, for then there was the appearance of cooperation, at least, 
between Turks snd Christians, Now there is deadly hatred sand open 
opposition, The country is impoverished and the money getters, the 
artisans and the people of enterprise are robbed and expelled with no 
one to take their places, Nevertheless we sre doing the best we can 
to come to an understanding with this Government and find a basis for 
eooperation in our line of wOTK » The Lord knows they will need it. 


Avenings This Ppeme Gurgon delivered an address before the 
Conference on minorities. I was reading his speech at the time he. 
wes reading it, for it was given to the press in sdvance, The Science 
Monitor mean let me have his copy temporarily. He said the AP. man 
was wirins it entire, It was & strmeg speech for the protection of 
the minority populations in Turkey snd in Europe, celling for the setting 
apart of a place for a National Home for the Armenians. I presume the 
New York Times will print it in full. tHe was followed by Ambassador. 
Child with an address along similar lines. A member of the Greek 
delegation said Child's address was the stronger of the two. IT have 
sent you some extracts from it which you are now free to use as you 
please. The Italians, French and one other country exvressed tpproval 
of the position taken in these two papers. There was no dissent. 
Then Ismet Pasha spoke for an hour and a half covering the history of 
Turkey and declaring that there is no esll for conference action since 
the minorities are already amply protected by the laws of Turkey and © 
since Turkey herself agrees to see that in the future this protection 
continues. It is passing strange that a Turk, even a bunch of them, 
will have the gall to face a conference like that and tell what he | 
knows is a false statement and when he knows that everyone in the room 
knows it also. They are the limit whem it comes to making promises 
and decl ONS.» 


The subject of minorities is up for followed 
in the pem.e by the status of Christiens in Constmtinople, The Turks 
are bound to be rid of the ratriarchs and all they imply, thus forcing 
all Christians under Moslem laws, they want all Greeks not bom in 
Constantinople to get out.  Yhey are evidently putting up a lot of 
demands with which to trade when it comes to a final showdown. Now 
and then some new men drop in from Angora when the whole bunch stiffens 
ap.ig their demands. Une of the delegation said to me yesterday when 


at was urging the Turks to come forward of their own free will, forestall 
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the Conference and offer a territory, large enough and viable, which 
can be erected into an Armenian National Home, and when I to1d him it 
would be the most popular thing the Turks could do and would command 
the applause of the world and tend to restore confidence in them and 
their Government, that "if this delegation should make such a proposi- 
tion to the Conference every last man would be dismissed by the Angora 
Assembly." Whether this is true or not it shows that the Government 
at Angora holds a pretty firm hand on its representatives here, Ag 

I have said, Mr. Child is still hopeful he will be able to get them to 
take some such step. [fie is holding over them the question of securing 
oans from the United States and he retums again and again to the 
matter of the necessity of confidence, He is working this argument 

up to its full value, | 
rte I now have a copy of Lord Curzon's speech. This will be 
- gent to New York, copied, and a full copy sent to the Board. In the 


ygcourse of the address he says: “I must allude to the well known demand 


which has been put forward, both By the Armenians om their friends in 


je all parts of the world, for the creation of an Armenian National Home. 


4s It is not unnatural that a people with so strong an individuality, so 


44«remarkable if tragic a history, md so pronounced a national spirit, 
“a Should aspire to s habitation of their own...... Thus it arises that 


the petition is made and has frequently been reiterated that Turkey 
should find for the Armenians in some portion of her Asiatic territory 
the place of retreat «and concentretion which they desire," a 


He then calls for puarantees and closes by intimating that 


;. the position he here takes expresses “the view of the Allied Powers" 


and closes with, “There are millions of people in all parts of the 
world who will judge of our labors here very largely by the way in 


* which we handle and dispose of this problem" He suggested a sub- 


commiss ion to examine the details and to submit formal propositions. 


| here is nothing startling in the paper. Its force lies in 
the fact that the Allies sre sgreed that there should be a National 
' Home for the Aarmenians. He makes no reference to the thousands of 
| refugees now choking the roads from Cesarea and environs to Mersine 
* and from Sivas and surrounding sreas. Samsoun has thousands waiting 
to escape; so has Mersine. He also omits reference to reparation for 
losses sustained by deportations since 1915. Perhaps that is a detail. 


December 13, 


Mre Child made his speech yesterday and modified in one or 
two particulars the advance text from which I quoted recently. ™ 
the advanes copy he seemed to commit the United States to cooperation 
with the Allies in protecting minority populations in Turkey. In the 
gpeech he gave that was eliminated. It is possible he had instructions — 
from higher up. He did, however, speak strongly of the feeling in 
America&e In referring to the atrocities perpetrated upon the Armenians 
he said: "The facts rebuke the world. They challenge the self-respect 
of civilization. They sre so stupendous that pity for individuals is 
lost in pity for masses." But I vresume you have it in full in this 
momming's Herald snd the New York Times. This morming the discussion 
is still on when some adequate reply is expected fran the furks, 
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The Turks are in a tight place between the Allies on one side 
‘and the Russians on the other. They are on the defensive, which is a 
considerable change from three weeks ago. They were then self-confident 
and demanding in the face of what to them seemed a divided Allied group. 
Things have materially changed am the United States seems to stand 
well in with the Allies upon the Straits question as well as minorities 
and they are sure there will be a practically united front on the 
Capitulations, The Allies may be ready to sacrifice the Greek and 
Aymenien Patriarchetes and the Protestant Chancellory as a sop to the 
Turks to approve of retaining that part of the Capitulations which 
refers to foreigners' rights. These matters are now in negotiation 
between Turks and Armenians and Greeks. 


I have already referred to the atmosphere of this place, 
While it is pacifying, it is excessively sober, You seldom hear a 
laugh or see one, I have not heard a story since lmding here, nor 
have I been tempted to tell ons, Everyone has something or several 
things on his mind that demands serious attention and which he cannot 
lay aside, Conversations in puhlic are in low tones, but for the most 
part men walk in silence on the streets, even groups of men of a single 
delegation. Delegations do not mix in public, In a word, this Con- 
ference is serious business and is so regarded by those who participate. 
The newspaper men sare silent in public. When we get them alone, they 
tell you all they kmow and then try to get pointers for more know ledge. 
They are all mature am experimced men of the best type. 


The ference dogs not. touch, the tow 


a trol large ly 
in There 


The delegates con- 


or mllerefelegations occupy others. | 
of thie” seagon. .. town pays no 
¢ print ‘se*full a report as does 
Jourmil,f ve are all free ut our leisure to step over a 


block from the Peace Conference hall and read on a tablet on the front 

of Hotel de l‘ancre the legend that Lord Byron wrote in that hotel some 
104 years ago, “The Prisoner of Chillon" and added a bit to his Childe 

Harold. If one is curious to pursue the subject farther, he can take 

one of the regular (there sre no specials for the occasion) lake boats. 

and view from the boat as it passes close by the Castle of Chillon,. 

Or he may visit it if he cares to dO SOe 


Or, if one is historically inclined, he can go up the hill 
and see the new bank building now in construction whieh stands over 
the garden in which Gibbon wrote the last three volumes of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman impire. That colossal work was finished there. 
Gibbon and Byron met there, Or as a diversion it is not difficult to 
imagine Rousseau, Shelley, Dumas and Victor Hugo as walking the streets 
of the city and along the shore of this wmderful lake, But the Con- 
ference and its personnel do not seem to care for the past. They are 
dealing with questions that are painfully present demanding solutions 
nOWe 


Some of you may recall that the Peace Conference that ended 
the war between Turkey amd Italy was held here in the Hotel Beau-Rivage 


where the fact is made public by a large marble tablet. 


December 14, 


Dr. Peet and I have filed this a.m. another paper with Mr, 
Child upon the subject of a definitely defined locality for the 


Armenians within the bounds of Turkey, technically known as the 
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Armenian National Home. We dia not use that expression, We gave 
five reasons why it seemed to us that this method of dealing with the 
quest ion will prove to be the best solution. 


1. Best and most economical solution of the relief question. 
2e Best way to protect the Armenians. 
3. In the end best for the Turks. 


4, Most satisfactory to the Armenians, 30 many of whom do 
not dare return to their homes. 


5. Meet the practically unanimous desires of the American 
people, 


Mr. Child in his address did not put forward the National 
Home idea as we expected he would and as he had clearly indicated he 
would do. We learn that the English ani the French would like to 
have him express himself clearly upon this matter which would strengthen 
their hanis in putting it through, The pity of it all is thst Child 
cannot promise that the United States will lift a finger in making a 


home for the Armenians or in at ee: 5 them into it except by way of 
contributions. 


This paper filed today erew out of a long cable lest night 
from Mr, Vickrey reporting that refugee expenses are piling up at an 
alarming rate and that something must be done to save the situation. 
He offered to sail on the 17th, meet us in Athens there to consider 
what can be dame, We wired him that we are planning to so to Athens 
as soon as we can be released from here; that we are taking up here 
the entire matter of Armenian protection am repatriation; that we 
feel he is more needed in New York and Yashineton at this juncture, 


We had an hour and a helf last evening with Mr, Child after 
ten o'clock last night. He is more inclined to trust the promises of — 
the Turks after the manner of a new and inexperienced diplomat. The 
Turks promise to protect these people am see that they have a square 
deal; why should we assume that they will not do it? Here is where 
we get a chance to put in some real missionary work. We did not cme . 


vince him probably, but we jolted him a bit loose from his childlike 
trustifulness, | 


Mr, Child and Bristol had a conference again with Ismet last 
evening but did not get far. They are trying to get him to come for- 
ward in the Conference am make an offer of protection, pesraye ofa 
National Home. 


We asked Child last night shen he was going to release us 
to go to Athens and take up relief matters. He replied at once, r 
"Don't plan to go yet awhile; you mst stay for the present; I need you." | 
$o we are here for a few days more at least, He says the Capitulations 
are coming and he wants us here then, There may be same delicate mat- 
ters to decide under that head, for I hear the English are plaming te 
ao some trading when the subject is up, fiving the Turks some things 
they ask for in order to get something the English want, Child said 


arain last night: "Come to me at any time you have anything you wish 
to say to me or ask from me. 
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I had a long talk yesterday with Hussein Bey. I think the 
Turks are planning to put out a statement for public consumption that 
they are eager to have the Armenians or the minority populations remain 
in their homes where they will be amply protected, but that sll who 
desire to go will be free to do so. ‘They sre feeling the pressure put 
upon them in the Conference, for Curzon has been very severe with them 
snd they feel the necessity of starting » back fire. Only the new 
and fresh will be deceived by a notice of that nature, The Conference 
is considering today the creating of a sub-commission to deal with the 


question, 


| I hed a long talk yesterday with Edwin L. James who represents 
the New York Times, Bostm Herald and forty other papers in the United 
States. He sought the conversation. He is critical of the whole 
affair, of Child ami Grew, of the United States for not coming in as 
s full member and ready to besr full responsibility. He said Child — 
refused to see him yesterday when he called. He believes that if the 
United States had come into this Conference with both feet and sent. 
here men of strength and knowledge with authority to speak, the work 
of the Conference would have been completed a week ago. He thinks 
the only reasm why our "note takers" are tolerated at all here is 
because the countries all owe the United States so much money they want 
to keep on good terms lest she start out collecting. James is more 
interesting than convincing upon some points. He tried to get me to 
sive him a statement on the Conference for him to use, but I think I 


- will lie low for the present at least, I am here for business, and 


this must take precedence over pleasure, 


I have received a cable from Constantinople anf must now 
complete a paper for Mr, Child on our relief work for Moslems and Turks. 


He asked for this, I believe I have told you, to meet complaints from 
them. 


Evening, Prospects are more encouraging tonight. The 
Turks have agreed to come into the Leamue ami accept a commission to 
safeguard the minorities. They express themselves as pretty well 
satisfied. One member of the delegation said they had learied a lot 
since coming here. They are making up now ea commission to prepare 
the first draft of the treaty. Weare asking that Articles 140, 141, 
145 and 147 be reinacted anil thst 144 be amended to provide for the © 
securing for the orphans whose parents were killed or who have died, 
the property of which they were possessed in 1914, Many of these 
children are in our care, : 


The prospects of a Netional Home for the Armmians are not 


all gone. In fact, Mr. Montgomery who is our thermometer on that 
subject, was unusually cheerful this evening, | | 


I had a wire fram Jaquith tonight reporting 30,000 refugees 
at Black Sea ports, at Mersine am on their way from the interior to 
the coast. MIt is impossible for the Turks to say or do anything now 
that will restore confidence in these panic stricken crowds, The. 
Turks’ promise has gone dovm in the moral market about as low as the 
mark in the financial world, They seem to feel that fact and asked 
me yesterday what they could do to retrieve. I told them only by 
years of unquestioned integrity in eae 
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“Whigs seems to have reached the legal limit and I will send 

Nothing has come from the Rooms for sane time ani I am wonder- 
ing if nothing is being sent for fear I will get away. I hope not, 
for I can have mail forwarded, 3 


I see Mrs, Bartm now and then. We even take a meal together 


| The Christian Science Monitor man seems to be a fine fellow. 
I suggest you read his reports. James is critical and I imagine his 
report will be warped, 


| YT rather dread the letters ‘fran the Rooms which tell what 
you think of my rambling memoranda. Never mind! tet them cone? 


With most cordial greetings to ell, 
(Signed) Barton 
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Lausanne, December 15, 1922. 


Patient Friends: 


I heve lost the number, but no matter if now and then one is 
lost; there is enough left that may get through to vex your weery souls. 


One of the events of the day is a long eable from nah ara 
It is so interesting to us that I quote it here: 


‘Morgenthau authorizes transmission following confidential message 
quote desire to refresh your memory many broken Turkish promises. 
Don't permit Ismet to fool you into belief that Turks bent on 
Turkifying country will give fair treatment to minorities. They 
_ Will never treat minorities other then as menisals having no 
participation in Government." 


What a revelation this is to Peet and me, who have lived in 
the atmosphere of this great truth for a generation snd, since arriving 
here, have been hammering it into the heads of our American delegation 
and others. It is well, however, to have this oracular statement 
from such high authorities. 


Another message today from Mr, Vickrey speaks of the through- 
ness of the N.&.R. organization and work and suggests that his presence 
in New York is not essential. 


We have spent some time today with members of the Phil- 
\ymenian League of Ceneva and Lkngland who are much interested in the 
question of an Armenian National Ilome It seems that VLoincare who 
suddenly appears on the scene, declares that the representative, who 
was left in his place when he went to London, had no right to aide 
with Curzon in the idea of a separate place for the Armenians. Ke 
Glaims that Curzon took that position snd made his strong declaration 
in order to appear to the religious world as the great moral leader 
here snd so to win favor. It is almost impossible to imagine the 
charges of insincerity and ulterior motives that are bandied about here 
in political circles. Some say Curzon made his speech thus strmg in | 
order later on to trade the moral issue with the Turks for some things 
England wants. I have heard no such charge made against Mr. Child's 
declaration wpon the same subject except a remote suggestion that the 
United States might be willing to trade the Armenians for oil. 


Mr, Berry, our N.d.R.e man for Central Burope, arrived today 
from athens. We had little time today for conference over the relief 
situation there, tie is coming to lunch tomorrow from Geneva, when we 
will talk it through. We began by = conference with 2 Mr. Harris who 
is associated with Lord Robert Cecil in the work of the League of 
Nations snd who is here in the interest of the Enclish Phil~Armenian 
League. He had just come from Lord Curzon who is ready to push the 
matter of the Armenian home to the limit. Dr. Peet and I then took 
the vaper on work of relief for Turks, with copies of cables, fo Mr. 
Ghild and hsd a long conference with him. He too is strons ly committed 
to the Home idea and says he may make another speech upon the subject, 
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He asked if he might present to the Conference the paper on the subject 


that Dr. Peet and I had filed with him, We asked him when he was going 
to let us off, He asked, "You are not planning to go now, are you?" 
We told him we were ready to stay as long as he felt we were of service 
to the cause but did not wish to stay longer. His reply was, “I would 
be all at sea if you leave me now. We are now getting into the thick 
of things where I may need you most." We told him we would stay until 
he gave us permission to go, as our object here was to be of service to 


the causes we Shani: ietmamenaen There is no question that he ig = to have 
us heres | 


We went over the first draft of the waiiitie with Mr . Belin and 
made sure that the necessary religious liberty clauses are 2ll ine We 
zot in the paragraph which provides that the children of parents missing 
since January 1914 shall inherit the properties of their parants. 
Belin seemed cager to put in ail of our suggestions. 


As to indemnities for American losses, nothing san be inserted 


in this treaty as we are not making a treaty wi th Turkey now; but they 


Will see that provision is made fer the payment of the losses of the . 
civilian populations of the Allies which we can reproduce in our treaty 
with Turkey when made, We @an sée the treaty in the making whenever 

we Wish, Y do not sec how we could. have more privileges unless we sat 
in with the Conforence and I amnot sure that would add to our influence. 


Montgomery has been asked to prepare some figures, etc, in re 
the Armenian National Home for our delegation. We sit in on the prepara- 
tion but do not sign the conclusions, as his mission is regarded as | 
separate from ours. He is almost regarded an attorney for the Armenians. 


By the way, we have succeeded in getting the Armeniene a hear- 


ing before the Conference, which will probably be next week. Now if we 


can keep them from a long harangue nnd get them to confine themselves to 
a brief, pointed, non-controversial statement, it will be a triumph. 
fhey cun spill the beais easily or they may help much. ‘“e shall see. 

I Hope their conferences with the Turks have prepared them to accept 


what there is some chance of their getting rather tan to ask _ the 


Admiral Bri is hearing much of the way the Red work 
is going in Athens and Saloniks and insists thet Peet and I go dovwm | 
there, He told us this aem. thet if we let him know four or five days 
in advance, he will have a destroyer there to take us wherever we want 
tO 206 He says we ought to go to Smyrne and Salonika just for a look 
in if for no more. He hears only good, he says, of the N.E.R. work 
and workerse | | 


ive John Berry who has just come up from Athens, took lunch 
with us today and has given us the inside of things as he saw them, 
He says the Red Cross has laid down on its job. de gpeaks with 
reluctance, but gives such a list of varticulars that there must be 
some gr ounds for his conclusions. | 


We have made réservations on the train for Thursday night 
the 21st, which would get us to Athens the 26th. If Child will no 


let us off, then we will have to weit a week longer. Ye go via Venice” 
which is the shortest route from here. 
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December 17. 


We went to Geneva today, Peet, Mrs. Barton ani self, to 
church, dined at John Berry's, the Zuropean representative of the 
Near East, met Mrs. Vickrey and a few friends after dinner, called in 
at the Cathedral and sat in John Calvin's chair, saw the monument and 
took a 6 pem. train for home. Learn that things have been quiet here, 
Am relieved to receive here tonight a cable fram Mr. Vickrey reporting 
that Ross Hill at Athens has been superseded by Easkell; that Hoover 
is taking the refugee question in hand and a new order is to be in- 
augurated, This is good and relieving news, ss I had feared that I 
would be forced to take the matter up, as I have heard only stories of 
inefficiency of the Red Cross since I landed here. I fear it has been 
a disgrace to the name America, fron what I hear. 


I am urged by the League of Nations folks to go back to 


Geneva on Wednesday and get into touch with: them and their headquarters 


As the United States will soo be in it, I am tempted to go if Mr. Child 
will let me off. I see no calls on the horizon tonight. Urs, Vickrey . 
does not expect Mr. Vickrey on his way hither, For her sake I wish he 
were coming, although she makes no complaint. She is a brave little 
women, with both chiliren not weli. 


December 18, 


For the last two days I have been much troubled over my ielay 
here, the calls that are coming fran Athens, etc, for a visit there, 
and the absence of anything from Boston as to the condition of Dr. 
Patton. I am sure you will all agree that I should stand by here until 
Mir, Child says he is through with me. It was for this work that I came 
and go long as it appears thxt I can be of service, my place is here, 
¢Oing to Athens, etc. is another matter. That will be in the interest 
of relief and missions, but it will prolong my absence fram Boston a 
month or s0,. Admiral Bristol would provide us with rapid transportea- 


tion for all movements beyond Athens am up to Constantinople. Dre 


Peet is very insistent and so is Bristol sm others that such a visit 
is of prime importance. I have not been so sure since the gatle came 
from Mr. Vickrey solving the Red Cross problem at Athens and Salonika. 


I thought of this much during the night ani told Peet this 


“Belle that I would take that trip only with the approval of the Bosra; 


that I would not take the responsibility of deciding it even with his 
approval. He gaid he would cable Fernstalk and so nave the matter 
settled in Boston, which he proceeded to do. The dispatch was sent 

at 10:30 this aeme which should have been delivered to the office at 
opening time counting the five hours difference in time. Iz you wait 
for Prudential Committee action, I shall expect a reply on Yednesday 
morning. Peet has the copy of his inquiry so I camot quote it, dut 
it expressed his conviction that I ought to take & hasty run to Athens, 
Salonika, Smyrna, Constantinople, stop over 4 day at Sofia, and then 

on home. | 


I think of you all as under s heavy load, not only of the 
office, but of the financial conditions, etc. ami Patton possibly 
temporarily out of it. 
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We had a lot of copies of per men fr om Constantinople today 
showing that the N.E.R. is out of Marsovan, Sivas, Cesares, Konia, 

,yHarpoot, ete., with American Board work at 4 standstill and, in some 
cagzes, no one on the ground. There would be an advantage to Keep in 
each case te medical work going as a basis for the future, 


The Conference here has peen strenuous today e The delegates 
did not go to their hotels for lunch. Heek says it looks to him as 
if it will hold on until March. On the other hand we are told the 
Turks have received word from Angora to hasten peace as the Government. 
has no money ani the army is disintegrating. This is a great place 
to hear thingse Heck goes back to Constantinople tomorrow, pernaps 
to return latere There will be no need of my staying, I am sure, 
after the minority question is settled, That includes one of our 
most vital relief questions. Some points are settled, I think, such 
ag religious liberty. I am sure they will all stand to eether on the 
Capitulations so far as they relate to foreigners and their institutions, — 
but they may sacrifice the Greek and Armenian rights. Probably in an 
Armenian Nationsl Home the Armenian Patriarch would be located, possibly 
with none at Constantinople, The Turks are bound to drive all 
Gg Patriarchates from Constantinople. We have all kinés of orsl promises | 
: — for our mission institutions. ‘Ye may get no more until we make 


treaties, 
December 19, 


Letter from Secretary Riggs this aem. was gladly received, 
but it made no mention of Patton's illness, Peet said surely if | 
there had been a funeral he would have spoken of it. In the peM, 

a good letter fron Patton told of no sickness at all, so we imagine 
the idea of his early demise seems to have not been well founded, 
Good§ We cheer 


T see only the Paris Herald and the Lond on Times, 30 40 not 
ye what the Americen papers are saying about the Conference, One 
f covets for the United States what so easily snd naturally belongs to 
her, namely, the moral leadership in this Conference, Simo ays 
this is purely a commercial conference and that the United States has 
no business fere. If he knew the questions that seem most to stir 
the Conference, he would recognize that they ere moral. "Inhumanity,”" 
"right, "justice, " "liberty," “freedom of conscigce" are in common 
usage here and are applied to the cmditions in Turkey ond the status 
of the minorities. If we were in the Conference as Englmd is and 
the rest, the moral note such s leader as Hughes would strike with sll 
tne force of the United States back of him would commani the following 
of every delegate here except the Turks and they would be driven into 
submission to the laws of Christian civilization by the force of the 
moral sentiment of the world. 


If it were not so tragic, one would smile at the talk of war 
vith the Turks, We leam on what seems to be good authority that the 
ingore Government has sent to its delegation a hurry-eup call to ret 
busy in reaching peace terms, as their money is gme and their army 
is disintegrating. It the soldiers are not to be allowed to loot 
Constantinople, what is the need of their standing by? Their relations 
with Moscow were heavily strained last week over the Straits and this 
week they are trying to retrieve 2 bit. 
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fhe Conference has been holding long sessions three am four . 
hours at a stretch. Admiral Bristol told me this pem. that they were 
making practically no progress toward the end; "just going round in a 
circle," The Turks have come here with the one proposition that 
Turkey must emerge from this Conference an esbsolutely sovereign state, 
as free andi independent from all outside interference and control as 
is England. It is to this that the Angora Government holds them. It 
is in the light of this theorem that they want ell things discussed. 
Hence ismet holds this up as the. BPE which all questions are to be 
and decided, 


The Allies are holding together very well on the moral issues, 
if sane of them - possibly France ~ will not propose to trade a moral 


question for commercial or political gain. Some fear this end that 
; Curgon will not stand stiff wren the strain comes. Oh, for an American 


leadership that would not flinch or put dein above rights What 


an opportunity! 


I am going to Geneva tomorrow to want some of the Leasve of 
Nations people and eat lunch. Mr. Child said this poms he would not 
need me for the day. He is now largely listening in. if may become 
interested in "thet dead thing," as the Transcript: calls it. 


Heck has sone home to Constantinople tonight, mt may come 
back soon. Our men were rather discouraged at the slow progress made, 
IT cannot believe there will be need of Peet's am my staying here a 
great deal longer. I will force Brother Child to make his ideas — 


known as to what uses he thinks he hos for me. He has not called for 


anything for three daySe 


We learn that the Near fast is evacuating sll its orphans 


from Constantinople; that they will all be out by Christmas. Got a 


Long cable from Mr. Vickrey today on the subject and have sent him a 


reply tonight. On the whole it may be best to be out of Turkey with 


all our orphans. Greece is giving us all possible 2id. We have 
places for 16,000 now in Greece snd more can be had. Our warehouses 
are moved to Athens already, We can handle the work more cheaply in 
Greece and more effectively. The relugee burden Hoover takes over, 


This is getting so bulky I will mail it on tomorrow. T. am 
Looking for an answer to Peet's inquiry about my going on from here to 
Athens, etc. Personally I would much prefer to start for 14 Bescon 


Street as soon as I can get away here, It is only the cali of the 
East that makes me listen at all. 


Montgomery, Peet end I have daily conferences over whst we 
have learned in our varied conversations and we see Mri: stol, Child, 


Grew ani Belin whenever we wish. They always seem ready and even eager 


for suggestions, except Bristol who is so well informed already. I 
have, however, told him a little of how people in America feel, which 
seemed a little new to him, 

Med 1 sent to me here after I Leave will be fo rwarded . 


41l ereetings to everybody. 


(Signed) James lL. Barton 
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Lausanne, December 20, 1922 


Dear Folks: 


No dispatch in regard to whether I go on to Greece, etc. 


It may come in the morning. We are planning for a clearing up cone- 
ference tomorrow with Mr. Chila as to the foture, We are not needed 
when they discuss oi] and the Straits. ‘The trouble is they take up 


2 topic and when it begins to look rocky, they hang it up and try some- 
thing that looks casier, and so they cover the field, fr. Child has 
suceested that I take «= trip into the Near Hast and then stop here on 
my return to Paris and report. I got some cables today that report 
refugees in all stages of destitution pouring into Aleppoe These 
dispatches we pass in as a reminéer of the futility of Turkish promises. 


With Mr, Child's approval we ran down to Geneva today and 
connected up with the Leareue of Nations, It is a big affair now and 
is going strong, the Trenseript to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
million dollar plant occupied by over 300 persons besides janitors; 

450 treaties filed in copy snd recorded with an international 
growing at the rate of 10, OOO volumes 4 year. It makes one feel small 
that th United Ste tes is nov ine | 


I had a good mail wha hai from Mr. Vicirey as late as. 
December 9. We said he has not been receiving copies of my descriptive 
letterse While they are so fully personel, there are things in them 
that Hr. Vickrey might Jike to see. 


December Zl. 


This morning came the cable from Mr. xiggs announcing that 
the Prudential v Orn ttee approves the trip to Athens, Smyrna and Cone 
Stantinople. Dre Peet and I spent nearly the entire morning with Mr. 
Child and Admiral Bristol over the entire 20. BSS Os They feel that we 


nave done here about all we can do in the present stage of discussion 
and approve of our leaving here on the 27th. they think thet there 
will be real value in our cetting some more direct and first hand 


knowLedge which may be of real value here three weeks leter, 


“We are satisfied that Child and Bristol mda Grew stand with 
us on the National Home question and on the Capitulations. They need 
no persuasion, so they told us this aem., and agree to stend stiff, 


not accevting anything that will jeopardize American interests in 


Turkeye 4% the same time they ere not sure ho ww much the Allies will 
yield. Mire Child nas informed ane Conference that the treaty sisned 
here does not bind America, but we kmow it will be difficult for ua to 


secure privileges later mksh the Allies have yielded, We will be 
able~-to demand-all.the illies received, but how much farther we can go 
is problematicels 


I saw today a copy of the é@ocument the Turks laid before the 
Conterence upon. tae subject ot the minorities in tf this 
declaration were made by a responsible state whieh Keeps its promises, 
it is all that could be desired for the Christians left in Turkeye 
But being a Turkish document given under pressure, it will mean nothing 
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to the unfortunate Armenians and Greeks who camot get away. This 
document contains the usual promises of free practice of religion, 
schools in which the national languages may be used, freedom for 
religious disabilities in sharing in the government, justice in the 
courts equal to that of the Turks, etc., etc. It looks well on paper, 
out if that is all, I could not advise an Armenian to remain in Turkey. 
fhe conditions would be intolerable since the former antipathies are 
now intensified into deey seated hatreds. There may be a slight ray 
of hope in the fact that Turkey consents under pressure to come into 
whe League and to accept a Nigh Commissioner at Constantinople with | 
responsibilities for the minority peoples. “hat such an officer of 
the League could @o is not now clear, There are precedents in Toland, 
etCe, but I do not know how satisfactorily it functions. In Turkey 
the office would be doubly difficult. 


Yesterday there was a flurry of excitement in the Conference 
Wwoen Ismet and Venizelos got at each other in a worl battle. The 
lurk told the Greek thet the Greeks were resgovousible for all the 
Killings that head taken place in Turkey, and the Greek got back by 
Saying that the world knew the Turks to be thse arch murderers among 
the nations. Curzon adjourned the Conference to let the belligerents 
cool off a bit before going on with the discussion of minorities, f[ 
have not heard se word or seen a sign that the Turk is repentent of 
anything that has been dene in Turkey. 


Mire Montgomery today was talking with three Turks together 
and they appeared to him to be violentay insistent that Turkey would 
give no territory for the. :rmenians. He said the spirit they revealed 
might have eventuated in violence had they been salone in a remote part 
of Turkey. One of the men is a graduate of Columbia. They said 
let america, ingland, France give them a netional home if they feel 
so solicitous about their dear armenians. Why demam that the Turks, 
whe do not want then, make the sacrifice? This shows the attitude 
of the Yurks upon this question, 


December 32. 


: 4iter long deliberation upon this matter we three sent last 

night the following cable to Neareast, licw York: : 
‘Several hundred thousand Armenian refugees and orphans in Syr&a, 
Greece, Constantinople, on the road, elsewhere, with no abiding 
vlace who, without some officially designated territory becane 
homeless wanderers dependent upon Christian benevolence, Allied 
demand for Armenian protected area meeting ereet opposition. 
More incisive instructions from Washington to delegation 
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e would have liked to send the following, which was long 


sidered as not helping the case and as calculated to make trouble: 
National Home-olan doubiful unless United States is ready to 
join with the allies in demand backing same wi th all the ree 
sources of the Republic. Confident this would not mean war but 
only readiness to use force essential to persuade Turks necessity 
of yielding.” 
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This, I repeat, was not sent but it expresses our convictions. 
We know that Secretary Hughes has publicly announced that the United 
States would not use force, suggesting, et least, that it would not be 
used even to protect American properties and interests, We believe 
that a strong, decisive word from Ambassador Child in the Conference ~— 
along the line of the above throttled dispatch would rally the Allies 
and bring the Turks to terms in twenty-four hours. Every time Curzon 
has given them twenty-four hours to change their minds, the change has 
taken place with remarkable alacrity. We eannot depend upon England's 
taxing a stand of this kind upon the National Home, | 


tT am calling a mecting in Constantinople of all the mission- 
aries, educators, etc. to discuss while there questions of the future, 
‘@ expect to reach there on the 10th or llth of January, remaining there 
four or five days. Peet will stay of course, Child wants me to re- 
turn this way -- it is on the line to Paris -- an@ here have another 
conference, gc. It will then be decided whether I will need to stay 
on here at all. Peet and I leave here on the 27th, reach Ath@s 
January 2, Smyrna the 8th, Constantinople the 10th or llth. I ‘Wiki 
orobably need only four or five days there. We expect to meet Jaquith 
at Atnens. We are closing out our relief work in Constantinople, 
moving the headquarters to Ath@ise | 


I believe I have written that we t@l1d Ismet of some American 
schools that had been closed and that when he asked what schools, we 
said it would be well to have an order sent from Angora that no American 
schools were to be interfered with. He agreed to do it ani now he has 
notified the newspaper men here that an order has been sent removing 
all obstacles to the opening aml meintenance of the American schools 
and colleges throughout the country. they are making capital of all 
concessions granted or favors shown which revesl how kind, considerate 
and civilized they are, This publicity to a degree binds them to 
correct performance, If they close schools now we have a slight hold 
upon theme | 


n Mr. Riges' letter of December 1 he reports the plan of 
Mr. Crawford for the solution of the Near East snarl. He does not 
grasp the psychology of the Turk at all if he thinks they would accept 
a genernl manager. Many thanks for the letter am all enclosures. 
T share everything with Dr. Peet. | | 


Word has cane tonight from Mr. Yenizelos that he would like 
to gee Peet and me at 9:30 tomorrow morning. Ye have been in pretty 
glose relations with one of the Greek delegates, lir. Theotokas, from 
the first. Thex Greeks are doing everything possible for our relief 
work in Greecé, | | 


December 23, 


We had an excellent interview or conference with lire Venizelos 

at his hotel. We were taken to his room or office where he gave us a 
Warm welcomé. He was full of expressions of appreciation for whet 
america is doing by way of relief and gsid that without the help of 
America they would go dowm in disaster. Ue said they would probably 
have to yield to the demand of the Turks for the abolition of the 
Patriarchate in Constantinople, although. they kept there a Patriarch 
with only ecclesiastical powers am functions. He also said that as 


the present Patriarch seems to be a persona non prata, he, Bishop 
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Meletios, will probably have to be changed. He did not seem to feel 
at all hurried, although he was going in to a conference at 10:50. 
He seemed much pleased that Mr. Hoover is interesting himself in the 


refugee problem ani is sending over Colonel Haskell to direct the work 
ot relief, 


The Armenisns have not yet had their hearing before the Con- 
ference. They were told to be ready fomr days ago ami are holding 
themselves in readiness. Yesterday the Turks told the Conference 
that they saw no need of the Armenians coming in and that if they did 
come in the Turks would retire, Curzon told them they would be quite | 


at liberty to do so, but the Armenians were to be civen a hearing just 
the same, | | | | 


A delayed - cable delivered to me this a.m. says Mr. Vickrey is 
sailing today to meet us in Constantinople. He camot reach us in 
athens probably. The cable was handed me st ll a.m. and called for an 
immediate reply. I sent reply at once to be delivered inside of two 
hours which would reach the N.2.R. office tw hours before sailing 
time, countine the difference in time. Il urged him to come es the 
office nas decided that his visit is important for promotion purposes 
at home. IT am glad he is to see his family in Geneva. 


Admiral Bristol has game to Paris, returning here on the 
27th, the day we leave in the evening. Peet and I are to have a cone 
ference with Gillespie who is legal adviser to our Embassy in Constane- 
tinople, upon the subject of American indemnity claims. Ye meet hin > 
at two o'clock, We want to make sure that our claims are not shelved 
wex or pigenn-holed, even if they cannot be presented at this vonfere- 
ence aS we have been informed. We will throw responsibility upon 
3ristol's office where the claims ere filed, ours as well as others. 


Sapitulation discussions are not making progress, as the 

Turks seem obsessed with the dignity of their ow sovereignty against 
which the Capitulations and all they imply seen to militate. I do not . 
believe there will be any difference of Judgment upon the question oute 
side the Turkish delegation. The Prench have learned a lot about the 
turk in the last four years. Mr. Child has received some very clear 
instructions on this topic and says he is watching the liscussions 
closely and tells us not to fear as to the outcome, 


The weather here is at its worst, - fog most of the time 
with rain frequently mixed with snow, producing a weather like what we 
occasionally experience in boston. Here it seems to be unnecessarily 
ed and unususlly wet, 


t forzot to say that Venizelos impressed us as a man of great 
strencth am vigor, with a mind as clear as a bell and working like a 
steel trav. Te is far and away the superior of Iamet. T hai expected 
to gee an older man and perhaps one upon whom the marks of old age were 
apoarente he iS gray, but appeared more alert than Ismet by far, who ~ 
is a much younger man. He inspires confidence by his manner and bear- 
ine, which camot be said of his rivale 


The calendar tells us it is near Christmas ani the large 
numbe> of Christmas trees on the street cars and on the sidewalk con- 
firme the tale, ™ the circles in which I move it is not mentioned. 
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The whole ides seems uneud ted to the work going on here, elthough there 
is great hope that the outcome will be peace on earth an good will 
among men. We cheer ourselves with this hope. 


Mr, Gillespie sits in on the Reparation Commission. We had 
a couple of hours with him this p.m. ami it looks as if the American 
\iission interests are well safeguarded. We went over several points 
with him upon whid he took notes, The Turks are ready to agree to 
reimburse for all properties requisitioned, confiscated or sequestered 
in territory which they now hold or occupy. This last is-over against 
the demand of the Allies that they reimburse owners of properties in 
Syria, Palestine ani Arabia. 


Gillespie has confidence in the ability of the covern= 

_ ment at Angora to make good, although he does not think they have “their 
ablest men here. He feels sure they wibl not srant a National Home 
for the Armenians, al though he confessed thst the idea of an amue 1 
tribute from such a home might be appealing» : : 


Ne took up with him the perpetuity of irades, firmans, permits. 
and deeds issued under the o14 order even dow to the present year, 
He was sure the Turks would recognize these as valid agreements and 
contracts. He sits on the comhission dealing with these questions 
and assured us that he would gee that all our relief and missionary 
interests in this respect were protected. There will be no meetings 
of the big commissions for three days, but sub-commissions will be. 
meeting and conversations will continue. They tell me that it is in 
the smaller groups thet the real work is done, for there they talk 
right out and discuss pros andi cons, while in the meetings it is 


more a debating affair. 


December 24, 


Vent to church, an Mm¢lish-speaking Scotch, this aem. and 

heard an American, Rev. Dr. Averett Gill of the Rap tist Convention, 

Just as I was starting, Mr. Riggs' cable revorting the dispatch from 
Miss FPoreman of Aintab was handed mee ‘The conditions as reported sare 
about the same that prevail widely over Anatolia. The Turks claim 
that the exodus is voluntary; that they want the Armenians to remain, | 
put we all kmow that they do not dare remain and that they are congtantly 
threatened by their neighbors. Ye lay all these things before our 
Gommission as well as before other. Sommissions that they fail not to 
remember what kind of a man they sare dealire with in the person of the 
Turk 


His Excellency Mr. Noradounghian and daughter called this 
Dele He hes been notified to be ready to appear before the Conference 
on Tuesday PeMe next. He is much discouraged about his people and is 
eager to get sane word of encouragemente Mr. Baldwin of the Outlook 
was also ine He is taking a Sabbatic year, but says he is working 
about as hard to keep up with the Conference as he works in New York 
on full time. we is followimg things here with and with 
eonsiderable previous Kkmowledge, 2s he had the Near Sast work to follew 
before he came over and for some years, 


The more one thinks on the subject of the position of the 
United States in this Conference the more one hong seh .We have the — 
right to listen in and to eepeees opinions in the meetings of ell the 
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Commissions. We heve advisory powers ani claim the right to object 
and here our powers end. Ye stand ready to claim any end all pone fits 
accruing to any participating state from the findings of the Conference, 
while declining to share in the responsibilities involved. In a word, 
we are ready to receive or grab everything but not ready to give any- 
thing. ‘hen one sees the interest that gathers sround the opinions 
upoOm moral and humanitarian questions as expressed in the Conference 

by Mr, Child, it is with deep regret we are forced to declare thet 
America is not ready to join with England, France ami Italy in carrying 
these common moral and humanitarian judgements into effective operation. 
cxhortation alone is hardly sae in place in a Conference assembled to 
conc lade a war of nations as well as a war of moral principles. 


In the moral am humanitarian issues under consideration in 

ere Gonterence the people of the United States are more deeply inter- 
ested than any other country represented here, and yet we are the 

weakest of them all in our inability to influence or shape or carry | 
out conelusgions of a vital character. More then one expert in inter- 
national affairs has declared to me that the work of this Conference 
would have been completed by this time and completed right, had the 
United Staves bcen in as one of the responsible powers seting with the 
others in the interest of _ Justice, eood order and a righteous settle- 
ment of the discords in the Near este 


S@ much for an exyvression of my feeling at this moment. Our 
men ere doing the best they can, but whet can one do who is instructed 
to be very careful about egreeing to do anything? — I will now go to 
bed and see how I feel in the morning upon Christmas day. May the 
day bring a new star of hope to the sky 


December 25, 
| The day has not been typically Christms, for the Conference 
has =@me on even though the big Commissions cié not sit. We have had 
another talk with the Turks am one also with Mr. “Yerndell of the 
British group, who is also pretty close to the Turks. ‘@ took tea 
with the Armenian President of their delegation. Re is to present 
the Armenian case before the Commission on minorities tomorrow Pele 
He has ao fine statement, & copy of which will be put into the hsnds 
of: each member before he reads, This plan we urged upon him and he 
is going to adopt it. Moussolini has espoused their cause most 
encouraginely, but they have to meet the united ani persistent opposi- 
tion of the Turks. 


iy best Christmas present was a bunch of Boston letters and 


cards dated December 12 and 13. whey were from Urs. Strong, Bell 
and Riges. Dr. Leet is now reading them. 
I am not at all surprised that our cable reporting the 


vromises of the Turks puzzled you. I hope my memoranda written at 
the a and later has made it plein why it was sent, and also that 

we are not carried sway with the idea that.a Turkish promise hes risen 
in the moral world. It is a satisfaction to find that Turkish stock 
has not risen in the Lausamme market during the lest four weeks, It 
is below par. <nt-yet-sinee-our.commission are not directed to come 
to writings with the Turks, we may be able to get from them s full 
supply of promises. 
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As to details, the Scutari school was not closed, as we under- 
stand, by the Government. We have tried to have Miss vinney keep on 
with the sirls that are left there. The entire question of the. 
Christians in Constantinople is one of the hot questions here now. 


I forgot to mention sbove lr. Case's good and newsy letter 
with enclosures. All welcomed. 


Howard came on here on the 23rd and on wi th Mrs. 
into Ita ly for &@ week or S0. | ) 


ir, Vickrey is on the sea, We will probably me et him in 
Constantinople about Jamary 10. Relief conditions are rapidly chang- 


ang ag is evacuated ag well as all asia Minor, or the 
most OF 


December 26. 


| We are now putting to the test some of the glorious promises 
made us by Ismet. We are asking him to inform the Vali of Smyrna that 
we are to land there on the morning of January 8 to yisit the College 
| which they profess to be so eager to have continue its work. They 
| suggest that we go to Constantinople and there secure permission for 
| Smyrma; we say non possum, we go to Smyrna from Athens and then to 
Constantinople. We say, "Wire Ancora," and they reply, “Angora is 
setting so much these days by wire there is preat delay in reading 
| 8 Giles” We gre still in the discussion. Bristol will come into 
| it tomorrow when he returns from Paris. VYhen it comes to the final 
test I will teil them that, if they refuse to let me, an officer of 
}) the College corporation, 20 to Smyrna, I will wire that fact to the 
ji world and let it judge of the value of Turkish promises. I think we 
| Wis be ad le to get Mr. Child into the question a bit for his enlighten~ 
ment. We have been searching for a test of their verbose promises and 
this is the best we can do until we have been to Constantinople, All 
mis is good preliminary to the writing of treaties with Turkey when 
something will be put dowm in black and white ana when promises will 
be reca lled, 


December 27. 


Another conference this aem. with Child and Bristol. ine 
hearing. given the Armenians yesterday p.m. was before the Allies only 
and so the Americans were not invited. I have a copy of the Armenians’ | 
address which was presented by President Noradounghian, an able diplomat, 
He is much pleased with the attention given him and the sympa shy Shown 
They asked him many Bg wer sy ami said at the close that a solution for 
the situation must be found. Ne is handing e copy of his statement in 
person Liv Childe | 


Admiral Bristol says there will be no trouble in our getting 
| into Smyrha. He is taking charge of that. Peet and I leave for 
Athens via Venice in sa few fours. Child wants me to be sure to return 
this way. This is probably the last of the interminable communications. 
The rest may be by post card. 


Most faithfully yours, 


(Signed) James L. Barton 
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Hotel 
Venice 
December 28, 1922 


Dear Boarders: 


I mailed a killing package ‘of notes from tesenié last evening 


ana give you assurence at this early stage of the game thet this will 


not be soe voluminous. Just as I was leaving the hotel for the train — 
at about ten p.m. I was called on the phone by Sharkey of the Associated 
Press and then by James of the New York Times. I hope they did not 
make me say any fool thing, if they made me say anything at all. oe 
Peet and I did not take a sleeper last night as our train did not leave 
until twelve p.m. and revenue men on the border roust you out at three 
&%eMe; besides you have almost to buy @ car to get a sleep init. We 
came first class and had a compartment to ourselves and a good sleep, 
Weather here is but little warmer than at Lausanne and it rained all 
the morning. As seen as we had lunch here upon our arrival we went 

to the Armenian Monastery of St. Lazaro, which is over two hundred | 
years old and rather famous. The welcome we received would warm the 
cockles of the heart of a bronze image, We got back at 7:30. America 
and the American Board have a wonderfml hold upon that race. Venice 

is wot, with many of its streets flooded. We sail tomorrow for the 
Pirs ous. We learn thet Mr. Ryan will see us at Brindisi where we 

touch and we will see Dr. Kennedy's orphans at Corfu. My mail from 
Boston to Lausanne will be forwarded to Constantinople sila Embassy 
poueca. | 


Yesterday pem. I had 2 talk with one of the Turks upon the 


genius of the Angora Government. It seems that the Assembly of, say, 


260 men have full md absolute power with no checks. They elect their 
President who thus becomes the President of Turkey. He must be a men- 
ber of the Assembly. The Assembly elect the Cabinet officers upon 


their own nomination and from their own number. Each member becomes 


responsible directly to the Assembly. The President has no power of 
veto. The Assembly sits continuously for 365 days in each year. 
Members are elected for five years and all terms expire st one time. 


This Assembly will sit until pesce is sigmed when it will dissolve and 


a new election take place. Valis are sppointed by the Assembly end 
are accountable to it slone. He said, "The 260 members of the Assembly 
are Turkey. Their voice expressed in majority vote is the voice of 
Turkey. They are autocratic and sll powerful and from their decision 
there is no appeal. 2 You can judge for yourselves how you think this 
will work out in practice. The Turk acknowledged there would be need — 
of some changes in the future. Some of the Turks in talking with Dr. 
Peet after it was agreed that Turkey should enter the League of Nations 
and have a League Commissioner at Constantinople said they had talked 
it over amongst themselves and they agreed thet they wanted him to be 
that man, They said it must be an American and there was no man they 
could so fully unite upon and trust; Dr. Peet was much pleased with 
this expression of confidence in his fairmess and good judgment. The 
Armenians and Greeks have already expressed the same desire. 
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December 30. 


We did not sail until late last night, but came on board for 
dinner. The Armenians were with.us most of the time and they sure are 
a grateful bunch for what the American Board am the American people | 
have done for them. The one man we were most glad to see was one of 
the five trustees of the Melkenian fund and, Dr. Peet says, one of the 
most influential. It was well for us to get thus into touch with him. 
Dr. Peet knew him before. He is a voluntary exile from Turkey and is | 
a believer in the American Board ami its missionaries. He is a Bardizag | 
man and far too able to be safe in Turkey now, Some hours with him was | 
time well spent. They now have 40,000 & Sterling for plant, We sug- 
gested that they hold it a little to see if Lausanne gives the Armenians 
a National Home, for if this is dene, the school should be started there. 
He was thinking of getting s property in Italy which is now offered at 
a bargain, - a palace, I believe, and so start a school here for selected 
orphans. That fund will be a godsend to the race, especially if they : 
have a home, | | 


The Armenians have a college in Venice, well endowed and in a | 
choice plant in the heart of the city. It can accommodaté only about 
80 boys, mt it is recognized by the Italian Government. We took tea 
there last evening before coming to this boat. The students come frem 
various parts of furkey. I saw a boy from Harpoot. The college owns 
an old palace and is magnificently decorated by some of the best Italian 
artists. They, the Armenians, have also an orphanage with 300 children 
recently brought from Constantinople, 


We did not do much sight seeing, but we aia spend ean hour in 
St. Marks and the palace of the Doges. The day was raw and foggy. 
At the hotel I met a niece of Mrs. John S. Kennedy, whom I met at Bar 
Harbor two years ago. She is stopping = little while in Venice and 
really seemed glad to see me, We met at noon and I saw her at four 
peM She said she had written to Mrs. Kennedy that p.m. that I was 
upon my way to see Dr. MacLachlan and the College and that I would re- 
pers to her upon my visite : 


Mr. Montgomery remains at Lausanne and will see that any mail 
that comes for me is forwarded to Constantinople in the Embassy pouch. 
Of course you all know of the ultimatum given by Curzon te Ismet on 
Tuesday in regard to Mosul. It is reported, or was on the 27th, that 
if the Conference breaks up, it will not be over boundary but over the 
moral issue of minorities protection. I am confident that sentiment 
in favor of giving the Armenians s protected home was gaining favor. 
The awful injustice of driving them out beggars on the world is so 
manifest that no nation wants to support it, but the question is, Will 
they combine forces to prevent it? I do not believe force would be 
required but only a fixed decision to use force if necessary. The 
moral argument does not seem to touch the Turk. | 


January Ai 1923. 


This is a new year in 4 new place for me. At seven o'clock 
this am. there came aboard our ship the Governor of Corfu and Mr, 
Charles.Fowle and Mr. Jaquith of the N.E.R. We had anchored only a 
little while before and were to remain only three hours. The Governer — 
got the ship to wait until 10:40. We went to a hotel for breekfast and 
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then in two cars drove to the summer palace of former Emperor William 
of Germany, "The Herculion," I believe it is called, where we have 1100 
Armenian orphan boys. The Governor remained with us, going back oy 
board the ship with us at 10:30. We visited another large orphanage 
in one of the barracks, where there were some 2,000 boys. An old | 
fortress has a let more; we did not go inside of that. In the harber | 
were three ships loaded with refugees just eut from Anatolia. One had 
waited four days here. The Governor said he did not know what he could 
do with them all. Others sre coming. Curfu is quite a large island | 
with a population of 135,000. The Governor was Tall of appreciation 
of what is being dq@me for the children. 


Yesterday we touched at Brindisi on the Italian coast and 
there met for nearly an hour Mr, Ryan just from Constantinople. He 
is on his way to Switzerland. He brought us a lot of letters and pave 
us the latest news from that city. It seems that matters are quiet 
there just now, although the Armenian orphans are practically all out. 
I am sending all these letters on to Mr. Riggs. They are well worth 
in our files, 


| We have here on board ‘Deen having conferences with Jaquith, 
Fowle and Charles White from the Caucasus on the orphanage problems, | 
They are returning with us to Athens and Jaquith will go with us toe 
Constantinople, This chance to talk on board will help us to shorten 
our stay on shore, although there are hints of an official dinner the 
Greeks are getting up for us which will spoil an evening. I suppose 
this is a part of the game. MAN 


At Corfu an of sane 2,000 boys Greek and 
American flags and sang in English two verses of "My Country ‘Tis of 


Thee," Think of Boys a country, exiles and refugees, 
that 


We are due in Athena about ten o'cleck tomorrow morning, when 
activities will begin agein. When one surveys the havoc Turkey has | 
wrought in the lives of these orphans am refugees, it is hard to think 
kindly of a Government that is capable of such acts. § Then when one 
multiplies the little I have seen today by tens of thousands one can 
begin to grasp the enormity of the act of deportation and expulsion. 


‘Hotel Grende Bretagne 
Athens 
January 


We landed at about noon yesterday and were met on board the 
Ship by an Under Secretary of the Foreign Office in an official boat, 
and a company of retainers, all in great style. We were whisked past 
the Custom House, our passports were not asked for, and brought up to 
Athens in a Government car in Government style, We have been here 
twenty-four hours almost and have seen two large orphanages, one in a 
palace of one of the former kings, the one shot in Salonika, am the 
other in a monumental exhibition hall that in itself is a massive art 
building set in extensive grounds. It has 1100 orphans. 


We have met and had conference with Cass Need, King Birge 
and President MacLachlan, Miss Mills ami Miss Green. We have made 
calls upon two members of the Cabinet, the ones with whom we have most 
to do in the relief work in Greece. We have just come from the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs ami lunch in an hour with the Minister of 
Public Assistance, a new office created to meet the refugee situation. 
The Minister of Foreigm Affairs just told us that Greece is giving more 


each day for the care of refugees than for the administration of the 
Government. 


Last evening we took dinner at the N.E.R. personnel house. 
They have an excellent group here whkmk who are able, sober, earnest 
people, splendidly making good and bringing credit to America. We 
have had several calls at the hotel, one of whom left at 12f20 this 
HeMe ThiS poem. we have a conference here at the hotel with all the 
Board missionaries, This evening Mr. Kirisakides is giving us a 
dinner at which several Cabinet officers are to be present. This is 
not the real quiet Sasa | | 


January 5e 


There was no time yesterday for a wake, We had sdntertnce 
in the room with the Smyrna and Salonika group, Getchell, House, Jr. 
and Miss Leitzau having come dow. ‘They lost the chance on the $20,000 
property for the Girls' school and are looking for another, We 
lunched on a United States Destroyer and then rode out fifty kilometers 
to one of our orphanages with 1300 girls. They are in a fine build~ 
ing given by the Greek Government end in a very choice setting by the 
sea, We got back in time to learn that I had been quoted in the 
Greek paper as having said the night before at a dinner given us by 
some of the Cabinet Ministers, "that America was satisfied with the _ 
executions of the members of the previous Government and that we be~ 
lieved the trial wes fair." After preparing a denial that I had said 
anything else political, we sat down to dinner with s few of the lead- 
ing officials who are doing so much to aid our relief operations here. 


fhe dinner the night before was a very interesting affair, 
We had ‘been assured that there was nothing political in it but was 
purely complimentary. One of the first men I was introduced to was 
"the leader of the revolution" in the full uniform of a Colonel. 
Then the Prime Minister and Minister of War, also in wniform. It was 


-. ypather wearisome until the leader of the revolution began to talk of 


their invincible amy ami the hope tht it would have another chence 
at the Turks, etc., etGe Peet and I are hesded for Turkey and that 
sort of a thing looked ominous. Not much was ssid in the papers of 
the tlery speeches ond Dr. Peet was put in as "Dr. Pitty." 


Dr. MacLachlan has been in twice for long conferences. It 
is decided that they will open the College in January. Reed goes over 
with vs tomorrow to lay the lines. Dr. MacLachlan is not strong and 
will have to look out for himself, but he appears perfectly well. 
Miss Green is ready to open the Turkish school, but there is no one who 

volfinteers to go back with her, Miss Mills wants to transfer the 

Collegiate Institute to Athens and will write all her reasons to the 
Board. She and Miss Green go to Constantinople for the conference. 
The importance of that conference looms up. 


We lunched today with our United States Minister and had twa 
here at our hotel with all Board missionaries in Athens. We had& 
fine time. They all seem well and full of courage, but regret the 
uncertainties that hang over the work, as do we all. 
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It has rained up to today. We start tomorrow upon United 
States Destroyer 233 for Smyrna and from there on to Constantinople, 
where we expect to arrive the 8th. We are moving under high pressure 
here, partly because of the official calls we have hed to make and re- 
ceive and the functions endured. We won't get this in Constantinople, 


All our supplies have been shipped here from Constantinople 
and we are practically cleaned out from there as far as orphans and 


general relief are concerned, The work is getting well into shape 
here. 


January 6, 


For a the sun shines a little. We are already re- 
ceiving petitions in regard to prisoners in Turkey whom friends wish 
us te Look up. The Greeks are helding quite a number of: civilian 
furkish prisoners, some of them oli but influential men. Reed is 
trying to secure the release of all those over sixty years of age. 
He got three released TOPRAESS and we may take them over wi ph us, 
This is good work. | | 


I have just received word that the King may summon at an 
fine) it may be to be shot at sunrise or to be hung by vane neck mtil 
dead. 


If there is a Greek or on official in this old town whom we 
ought to see end haye not seen, it has been an oversight. 


Word has come that Vickrey is delayed one day. 


I will mail this from here and send no more mail I 
out of Turkey. 


The papers here report and two of the Ministers have told us 
that we have been decorated, but if we can get out of town without it 
there is a chance of our getting into and out of Turkey. A Greek 
decoration in ow baggage would send us into the courts of Arabia 
toot. sweet, or something just as geod, 


Gharles Fowle has won his way with the Government in fine 
shapee | 


Greetings to everybody. 


(Signed) James lL. Barton 
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Dear Boarders: 


U.S. SS "Gilmer™ 
January 7, 1923 


We are just beck on board sfter a visit to Smyrna and will 
soon be off for Constantinople. We arrived this a.m. from Athens and | 
expect to be in Constantinople tomorrow pem. The United States Consul, 

Mr. Treat, was in the Consulate and after a brief talk with him went 

to the Vali, Abdul Khalik Bey. From there we went to the ruins of the 
Girls’ school and then on to Paradise where we had lunch. Went over — | 
the situation there with Reed, Birge, Caldwell, Lawrence, ‘“rueblood and | 
Moreman. We then returned to the boat via the Consu te. It is quite 

a rainy day with eae lot of mud and much wet. : 


desire\to have the Ameri schools cmtinue and of our feeling that 
we should make a test of "the College here. Ismet's notice given to 
the press of the Turk's attitude especially mentioned the College in 
umyrna aS given permission t go on with its work unhindered, ve 
found the Consul agresing with our decision to have the College open 
at the regular time in January, even if there were only two or three 
students. The Vali did not seem to fall into line. Professors | 
Lawrence and Caldwell as well es Charles Fowle were in with us at the 
Vali's. While he insisted that the College has not been closed, he 
implied that it could not be opened now, except the agricultural de- 
partment. I asked him if I should report to our Ambassador and Ismet 
at Laussnne that the College has been closed. He hedged on that and 
said only a few preliminaries were necessary to make smooth sailing. 
He was not easy in attempting to meet the situation in the face of the 


I have : Anordggyacho of the Turkish promises as to the 


ouestions put to him and in his fear to yield anything that might not 


meet the aoprovul of Angora. He said the Agricultural school is under, 
or will be, the Department ot Agriculture and not under the general 
school laws. We got all we eould from him ani then at Paradise we 


talked over the situation and decided to eo anead with the College and 


open as near the usual time as possible. If the Turk desires to close 

the school he must be the aggressor. If the school has not been closed 
it does not need to secure permission to oven. The Consul agrees with 

us as to the next step. He will cooperate. | 


| We walked over the ruins of the Girls' Institute. It is a 
complete loss, fhe safe was opened a few days ago and only the gold 
was intact, some &t 250. All papers were destroyed. Tne ladies had 
put rugs and carpets, etc. in a Kind of vault in the basement and work- 


- men were putting them out. pour | were complevely destroyed. 


| We did not go out to the Girls' schcol site as the road is 
almost impassible sand no one is there. Both Dr. Peet ani I have seen 
the place am the rain was coming down real wet. The prospect of 
putting up a large college building is not pressing, to say the least. 
We were ashore about six hours and could hardly have dams more had we 
rema ined longer, 
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The N.E.R. is trying to do relief work hore ané@ e lot of 
Purke seem to be in desperate need of food. At the same time we are 
ready to give a considerable quantity of flour , but the Government 
demends an import tax greater than the price of flour in the market. 
We tell them thet we will pay no import tax upon food stuffs brought 
in for relief. I have got today a lot of good material to lay before 
Mr. Child as a practical demonstration of the furks' attitude in the 
matter of performance, | 


Captain Zogbaum of this ship had secured for us landing 
permits which worked all right. So far as we know, we have nothing 
for Constantinople, The people who have reméiined on the ground since 
the atrocities are warthy of all praise. What they have witnessed 


- and experienced might have upset completely men of iess strength. 
_ They make ne complaint, are cheerful and full of courage. 


The ruin of Smytna is appalling. The fields about are un» 
cultivated. Turks are living in houses vacated by Christians. © The 
city is dead ani it can never rise from the ashes of its destruction 
except by the ald of Cari stTaRs It is a sickening sight. We sav 


unburied bodies, 


Constantinople, January 8. 


We had e fine run through the Straits and the Marmora, reach- | 
ing here et one Pete The American Destroyer is a great snip with un= 


usual capacity for spee? and action and the men in command are picked 


end of a high order. Our Captain was Zogbsum. His wife was in 
Athens, & woman who speaks freely four Europeac iangueges and some 
besides. She had never been upon a ship under the command of her 
husband and keenly desired the privilege. She is a lady of refinement. 
When at lunch with them on the Destroyer in Athens, ~- the first time 
by the way, she had been on No. 233 - she said, "Ky husband refuses to 
let me go with him on his ship because it is against the rules of tae 
Ravy, although cther Cactains do it all of the time. ie takes women — 
workers for the N.E.R., etc. all the time but will not take hia wife." 
She said she would like to serve as secretary; that she ha@ « Carona, 
etc. I wrote her 2 note at her hotel asking her to cane to Constean- 
tinople as Dr. Peet's snd my secretary. She did and wrote for us on 
the way up and was delighted, as the Captain also seemed to be. The 
technicalities of the occasion were met, she saw her husband's boat 

and the Captain in action and is in Constantinople. All are happy 
and we got some work dane» tay | 


I heve been up te the Embassy. We got in on the ship's gig 
end so no questions were asked. : We will now see if I can get awey. 
We have a meeting of the Mission tomorrow p.m. I am to be at Gedik 
Pasha tomorrow night and at Hissar the next. The city seems quiet, 
We do not find here much Lausanne news, As Heck starts back to 
Lausanne this week, evidently the Conference is not breaking up just 
yet. We have had rain every day since we left Lausanne, This is 
no season of the year for a pleasure trip in these parts. 


Dr. Peet and I hed more than half an hour's conference with 
the King of Greece. He spoke with unexpected franimess of matters 

I must not write. He handed us a decoration for work others have done 

and for which I can see no use, However, the interview was informal 
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and wholly pleasant. He even went to the door to be sure we got out 
without picking up enything. The Greeks surely appreciate what 
America is doing by way of relief. ia | 


January 10, 1923 


There was no chance for witing yesterday. A meeting of 
the missionaries at two p.em. lasted until ater dark and I then went to 
Gedik Pashse for the night. I there had a conference with Professor 
Bezjian, the Protestant Chancellor. The meeting yesterday had 41 
persons present representing six stations. There were 4 from Marsovan, 
5 from Smyrna, 3 from Konia, 2 from Sivas, 2 from Herpoot ami 1 from 
Talas, besides sll those from Constantinople and its environs. fhe 
proceedings including speeches were taken down by Miss Ketchum so I 
will trust to that record for my report. Two commissions sare working 


upon findings which will be presented ami discussed tomorrow when we 


meet again. It 183 impossible to arrive at very definite conclusions 


when war may be started at any noment and all so-called existing order 


roken up. De. Peet, Sharles Fowle and I are to call upon Adnan Bey, 


the Vali of Constantinople tomorrow. Haley Henum is his wife. He 


is a liberal but weak man, they say. The Greek Patriarch has asked 
me to call, which I hope to do on the 12th. This DPeme I go up to 
Hissar to spend the night there among a lerge group of our folks. 
Tomorrow night I dine at the N.&.R. persomel house ani this pem I[ 
taxe tea upon my way to Hissar with Dr. Patrick. I have learned here 
that she thinks my coming to Lausanne a graves mistake, Perhaps I 
Will lear more abdout it this Dem. The general situation seems quiet 
enough, but it is know that the city is full of Turkish soldiers in 
citizens clothes reaty to act if necessary. ‘The Turks are independent 
in action, but are committing uo overt acts. it is reported that the 
British are pecked up so that they could evacuate at short notice. 
They have but 4 Smll garrison here. Aeroplanes tly over the city 
with some frequency. | | 


‘January ll, 1923 


It resins as usuale i Was Last night, staying 
with Iuther Fowle. A large group of our people were at the coodsells' 
for dinner and the evening togetner. On the way up I cailed on In. 
Patrick and Dr. Gates ant this morning I was at the school of religion 
which has ten students here ani four nationalities, Six students have 
moved to Athens. Tt is a promising school and under Goodsell camot 
fail to be a force in this part of the worli, It is worthy of all 
backing. luther has an excellent house in a property large enough for 


three or four additional houses, or for new buildings for the school of 


religion. 


This a.m. I have visited the American Hospitsl (Hoover's). 
Dr. Greene and Miss Andersm took us about. Hooyer was not there. 
Dr. Peet ami I with Charles Fowle as interpreter then called upon Adnan 
Bey, former Minister of the Interior, now Vgat here. He assures us 
that none of the American schools ert aoa that Marsovan may open 
and proceed with its work under two ef regulations: (1) that Purkish 
geography and history be taught in Turkish by a Turkish teacher end 
(2) that the schools must be open to inspection by the Government at 
any time. He said these were the chief regulations which must be 
complied with in all schools, He told me I could report to Leusame 
that rione of the American schools are closed and that they may go on 
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under the above regulations. He was cordial and assured us that they 
need and desire the American schools and that they have no intention 


of hampering them in ad gool work. Some more good promises trom 
& high official. 


Mr, ene came in this aem, He is at the N.E. head- 
quarters in conference with the workers. I meet him tonight at the 


personnel house where we dine with our Constantinople persammes and 
steff, 


If I hed a day more I would try to have a visit with the 
Caliph who is quite a sport they say and speaks “co well, There 
seems to be no time left te get in such a call, They say his title 
is "Your Majesty." It is an interesting fact that a Government so 
uncompromisingly democratic should have power to create "Majesties." 
We are indeed in an <r new things. 


rv. Peet snd I limch with the Consul General at one today. 
The pem. Will be given to a continuetion of the Mission conference 
when the reports of the Commissions will be received and acted upon. 


January 18, 1923 
On Oriental Express going wes Sofia, 


| Constantinople becaine too busy for writing ani now my pen 
is not in order am my paper has given out go here goes on a N.E.R. 


Ms conference of missionsries was well worth while, I 
have the findings of the two commissions smi a stenographic report of 
the debates which I om bringing with me, so I will not dwell upon it 
except to say that the spirit of the missionaries in Turkey is all 
that could be dssired, Tisy are more than resdy to ge on and not one 
sounded a word of retreat. In fact, some said they would rensain it 
ths Board should decids to retirs. was out with licNaugh ton one 
night and saw sn excelisnt example of a canny Scot in a business trans- 
action with Turk ani Eneligsh. H@ has an edmirable plant for his 
suhool ani smiles at the orders of the British High Commissioner to 
set out of the country. 


The Aksham, a Turkish dsily paver, printed the following 
dispatch from Lausamne dated December 24: “American schools can reopen. 
Ismet Pasha interviewed five different American correspondents 
end said to them that the American school at Smyrne, which was closed 
on account of military reasons, has been reopened and that ke has re- 
ceived word from Angora telling that all such schools in Anetolis 
could agein begin their activities." We hsve filed a copy of this 
at our Embessy in Constantinople. iLdnen Bey, the Vali in Censtanti~ _ 
nople, said the same thing. | 


I was at the American Club lunch on Priday after a cali upon 
the Greek Patrisrchete who is greatly distressed because of his stricken 
people. Vickrey joined me arfl just as we were leaving a moving picture 
man turned up end we had to pose ani perede about a bit in the interost 
of publicity. 
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It is interesting to see t 


Tha t morning we had 4 conference with a trustee of the 
Ke) ceaden Fund. I will bring a separate memo of thet conference, as 
also of our conference with Adnan Bey. We write out special official 
conferences at the time ani file them with the Embassy fa reference, 
On train to Lausanne , January 15, 1923 


I took a chance at Sofia on finding a place on the Oriental 


Exoress, but ‘they gave me not only a compartment all to myself but an 


entire car all day. Last night another man came aboard, wt he does 
not interfere with my exclusiveness, 

I reached Sofia Sunday at ten a.m. Mr. Ostrander met ms 
at the train end took me te the Opera Honso where a celebration was 
in process at which the King was sunposed to be present. The day was 
significant, a kind of concatenation of events. It was she _Suigear ian 
New Year; it was a renersl election day for the provincss ar % was 
the third anniversary of the goings into effect of the siabeeenth 
amendment in the United States. All members: of the #iplomatic corps 
were invited, e1]1 the missionaries, etc. i The mseting was in the 
interest of temperance in Bulgaria. There were seven Spaskers and. 
an orchestra. Three addresses were in English, one translated, and. 
the rest in Bulgarian. The Ministry of EPercation ani the nationel 
Schools were represented. Three of the speskers were Protestants, 
one pastor, one a pastor's wife, Mra. Purnejieff, am one missionary. 
The National Chureh was conavinuons fcr its absence, AS tha ori ests 
oi the Church dedicate saloons an@ 44elare that marriages 
and funerals cannot be celebrated except with the use of wine, they 
could hardly have been expected to grace vr yrehibitior relly. The 
King did not appear, The addresses were strong and to the point end 
America wes held np as tre ploriovs exemple. How Dr. Clark of 
temperance fame and struggle in Bulgsria would have rejoiced to see 
such @ movement going strong under its own BvOAM. There was as fine 


audience. The day wes Ostrenéer, Misses Abbott end Dougiags, 
Rowland, Stearns and Dr. Hackell were down from HOMOKOYV. the day was 
civen to Looking at proverties and conference. jf apoke in the evening 


4n our church on Cemperance in the ted States, 


dust as I was leaving Constantinople Mr. Riges’ end Mr. Case's 
LEtvers of December 27 were handed me, slso the January number of the 


new Missionary Herald. The Herela is fine; ditto the letters, These 


are my chief reading matter on this train. I believe that Verald will 
succeed. Bell and. his staf? are to be congratulated. 


I am grestily out of touch with the Lo Confereiice. 411 
sorts of rumors circulate at Copstentinonrle, Ore was that Curzon had 
thrown over the Armenian Cauge, but this came fron Turkish cources. 
pet while the Tarkish papers roast Montgomery, 
they touch Peet and m very lightly. They evidently do not wieh Se 
entagonize the Americaaff Collere ond missionsry interests. Tt must 
acknowledged that Montgomery's mission is e# political one and that ty 
is the attorney, so to speak, of the Armenians, 


I have no ides how long 7 will need to ston st Leuganne, but 
do not anticipate that it will be long, AS soon as it appears that 
J am no lenger of service, IT will nit the trail hard for U.S.A. T do 
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not see how we can secure more for our missionary ani school work as 
there was no intention from the first of having an agreement in writing. 
We have promises snough to rmi sur work for fit ty Years. 


January 17, 1925 
T am not picking up much slong the road to write avout. I 


am vetting my revort ready for Mr. Child to be laid before him tomorrow 
when I hope to cot some real information regarding the doings of the 


Conference for the last three weeks. I have been outside the zoe of 


reliable information. 


This ig the first real sunny day I have seen since Leav ing 
home. Somehow I have managed to keép in the zone of storm, rain, 
snow 2nd fog to oe remerkable degree. As I have no raincoat, rubbers 
or umbrella I have had to fecit per se. I may now have a chance to 
dry off a bit. 


2 It is a luxury to be alone on this train with no one to 
unfold a narrative of woe or talk over a plan for reconstruction, 

The Other was sood, imt this is vacation. Thos missioncries and the 
relief workers in the N.E. deserve all praise for the seit-forsetful 
devotion and hereic courage with which they sre facing the situation. 
A relief warker in Smyrna at the time of the fire saic, "It hell is. 
anything like this, I am going to reform.” And yet not one word of 
compiaint. One is proud to beieng to the same race. May we at . 
home prove ourselves stated that relationship. 


Contia lly yours, 


(Signed } Janos L. Burton 
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, R \/ 
a Americian Hos H. WARD, M 
| Adana ,Turkey 913 
| March 13,1927 APR -1 1927 
My dear Dr .Ward; 
The trial was dieatpaned until April, éoth, 80 we will a 
here until then I hope. Ans..~ es 


How I wish that all the young folks in our churches in America 
c ould have had the privelige of hearing Miss Marpy this morning. 
It seems that somet imes ago yo ge suggested that a short history of 
the Mission be given at least once a year,and as it was iiss Mary's 
tuen t o take the serviee ahe deciced to tell us a little of the nistop- 
You rege aber Miss Mary,do you not,so tall and dignified,well 
t his mroning she seemed taller and more dignified than ever, 
Por her Scr ipture she read the first chapter of Joshua,and then the 
eleventh chapter of Hebr ews,1--40 and the first verse of the lath 
cMapter. 
. Then she went on to tell us about the Coffins, how they 
t ried to settle in Hadjin,a so called Christan souminity , now they 
preached even when the Christians refused to sell them food and a place 
to live,and even after they had bought a peice of land from the Turks 
and had put up a tent to live in the Christ ians refused to let them 
Stay,dut in spite of it all they preached the love of Christ. 

: _ Then she told us about a Dr.Goodale who was the means of 
convert ing sn Armenian,an Armenian who for years had filled a saddle 
bag wit h stones and put it over his head,so that one side would rest 
on his chest and the other on his back,so that they would hurt him 
when he walked,but that he was determinted to find Christ. 

of the way the church services were conducted by this sane — 
man after his conversion,t he men on one side of the church and the 
women on the other,and on the benches between the "pillars of the chur 
acting as a screen! And of the way the pastor would ask the people to 
stand and sing a hy mn and then come forward so that the people out- 
side could come in,and when the service really began the place was 
packed,but the people came and stayed every Sunday. 

I know a church at home who are now fighting beacaue some 
of the members want to spend a thousand dollars for cushions,and the 
others do not'! 

She made us see the struggles of Miss Tucker, who so care- 
fully planned a school to which only twp pupils came. | 

It made me feel so humble t 0 hear about the folks who 
Aave made it possibel for us to be here today,folks who gave thier 
all"that some might be saved" 


| All through her talk that wonderful old hymn rang through 
my years, | 

"Fait h of our fathers, od's great power 

Shall win all nations unto thee, 
And through the trut h that comes from God, 

Mankind shall then indeed be free: 

fait h of our fathers,holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. : 


I used t o t hnink Dr. Ward that this hymn was written for the 


Armenians, but its ours ,is nt it,the faith of the folks who have sor 
before? 


Miss Mary closed with the hymn, 


"Jesus shall reign where'er the sun” 
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I oniy ask that I may be as sure of it when I am as old as she, 
ie I read the following qutat ion — I think its so true of 
the folks who have gone before, 


"Strong of haart and hand must be 
The Bearer of the Tarch" 
Oft the Gleam that lights our way 
The Bearer s hand doth scorch." 
It seems to me that this is so true , they were scorched in holding 
up the Gleam of thier consecration and expepience,t hat we might see 
the way and help ot hers, 
I do not understand why so auch suffering seems to be neccesarg 
before the Kingdom of God does come, but it seems to be the only way. 


IT am enclosing a pict ure of the hospital,do you not think tha 
it Looked rather good to aman. who came fifteen hours for an operatic 
also a picture of Murvdet ,a little Turkish girl,she is looking at a 
scrap book sent out by the Woman's Board,I think that Miss Seabury 
would be interested in it. 


Please remember me t o Mrs,Ward and Miss Mary Riggs. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Lik@ any more 
Will be lac to senc then. 


american Nospital 
Gnaai ..intab, 
iurkey, 


Mr.onochn -,.Bell 


american Boara, 


1+ Beacon wtrett, 
Boston,Mass,. 


lly dear Mr,bell; 
: Please uo now real that i eapect you to use all the snaps 
I send in, sald tual you wanted so here you are. 

| 

rou ask for a discription OI my work nere, guse now it ip/not very 
interwstins, least I do not think so. I am <rying to get the hospital in 
running order for next year,and its hard to’ get a “rick” out of anything like 
making over and patching things, putting buttons on and tapes in Ior some Kura 
who does not see the need of such thing, to pull out the first time they are 
worn. But it is work that has to be done. 

No doubt you know that since-¥’r, hepard left the hospital has not been 
able to keep wp supplies,so this year I am trying to get it ready for the 
opening in the fall,at least we nope vr,vewey will come tnen. [t is heart- 
rending to tell people that we are nof going to ope: ...f£ winter, and it is 
suGnh a@ pau year for the weople,the wheat crop was a frailure,the autos are 
taking the work away from tne pack horses and aonkeys,.3¢ Locirtes agestroyeda 
the crops 1n so many of the villages in tTurkey,so you see that it is going to 
be a hard winter ror the poor people. and they cannot understand why we can-. 

not care for them,we have a aoctor and a builaing do we nots uo you know Mr. 
Bell if it wes nt tnuct the urke have a clipping beameau and see almost all 
that is printed about them I would like to broadcast to all the Uhrist@mé in 
our churches that much prayer is needed to influence the Governement to give 
Ur.damilton permission to practice. Bub we can only tell a few here anu there 
as we do not want to dao anything to svop tne nermission. 

But 1 feally started to tell you pwhat 1 am trying to ud, painting bed- 
steads wmaking new sheets and sometimes going to the city to see some of my 
trienas, for 1 have come to 'mow and to .ove some of the iurkish women here. 


in merica when a nurse has helpea wo bring # patient though a severe 
illness sne nas a fee! 


tnatl One,ana nere where we GOUlU NOL them 
about vhrist while the y were in the hospital there is no law against tellin 
alver tney go home,so ‘Limes BO Will “here ond . ‘ig 
yen Joy to ‘ind one here anc wae has come to now Christ, L 


to see and hear so ill the ‘but they were verfe 
and knew yesus Cariet: we would De ne ¢ 


_ 4 am coming ome in anc it seems to me that 1 will have to 
It aust be carrie: on, alreecy otner Moslems countriea 
Cole we Cnristins will De reacy tO and te Lead her they need 
Something to hold onto now and we Ghreltians aust be strons in oy@ faita ao 


Riggs. Please tell him that the Hoja 18 living wita in 
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; took the picture one day just as he was i in the yard,and after 


T haa taken it ne saiu that he would nowt have nis pieture veken, bus Wes. 


bette then, He refused to go ct the minute but “iss Rowena and 
finally persuaced him that it was the rignt aie to do. He went to the polit 
tinree times for nals | 

Picture no.2 shows the need of «4 playground here. One day «rs.Pence 
took Jimmie ip nis gocart and I took Little Henry Isley in the carric¢ge us he 
ad veen quite ill. Wellysome of the children hac hever seen © c&irii ge velore 
followed us ana begged for the privelige of pushing,at one 
time there were @h children pushing the go@art, ne others pushing Henry,it was 
hari trying to hold them baex. Can you imadeine pushing a baby carriage on 
Beeson vot.with 16 ragged Kurdish younksters trying to help? I can't. the litta 
tellow to the right was on his way to the front I tnink,he had his pack and +a 
tin nelmet but he stpped to see wnat we vere coing. 

Picture no.5 snows oOne ofr our Turtish friends spinning in the court 


yard,and no.¢4 snows some of the village women Washing Wool &t tne river. 


I am sure that you are enjoying Dr.Heaas. He is indeed 2 wonderful me 
Have you met iirs.Haas? She tLoo ‘a perfectly wondcderful,l Wish sometimes that 


~+ 


Wilo stay j 
‘Mignt be given more credit for what they cdo. It is harder on tnem then on us 
Come OUL Haes nas taken over the treining of her 
nd easy te bring chilcren up 


* 


able to be with them. But they too realize that this is their shrre of the work 


Work s0 they end «rs.,Hsas carry on bravely. as you see I am strong for the fos 
wno “hold the ropes: 
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OUTGOING TELEGRAM 


Boston, Mase., duly 22, 1927 
Mr. Lewis A. Crockett 


21 Leonard St., 
Woodfords, Maine 


RADIO FROM OROCKETT ON FRESIDENT MONROE ARRIVING EARLY 
MONDAY BOSTON 
H.E.B.Case 


Night Letter | | 


January 17, 1928 


Helen M. Orockett 
5756 Dorchester Avenue 
Chicago, Tilinois. 


Could you consider going to Turkey. Brousa needs teacher 
immediately to replace recent loss. Other positions need 
recruits by September. Dr. Mark Ward now attending confer- 
ence at Cooper Carlton Hotel. Please try to arrange inter-. 
view with him before he leaves Thursday. Assurance regarding 
your health essential. } | 


Mabel E. Emerson. 


CHB4O1 & NITE 
C CHICAGO ILLS 18 os be: 
MISS MABLE EMERSON 
14 BEACON ST BOSTON MASS 
INTERVIEWED HELEN CROCKETT NOT AVAILABLE BROUSA WRITING 


EXPLANATION 


MCCANCE. 
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June 14, 1919 © 


Miss Olive Green 
American Collegiate Institute 
Smyrna, Turkey 


Your ood istter civing me just the information I need-about the vacan- 
cies in Smyrna came some days ago just as our Training Conference was begin- 
ning. Before tint was through I went off for my reunion at Holyoke, hente 
the delay in answer ing;. It is fine to have all this ammnition just as I am 
starting out for Silver Bay. é 


You will be interested to kmow that I have been turned dovm in my one 
attemmt to secure 2 xO om mete at Silver Bay Ely, who had already prom- 
ised to room with another laty, and I am too timid to try again so I shell be 
thinking lonzinely of you if it is cold and 1 have only one sock. I know 
you would like to be there again even thoush you would rather be where you 
are . 


I mst set richt to business for there are severel things that I vent 
to mike clear. We consider that we have two vacancies in the teaching staff 
at Smyrna neither of which will be filled by Sara Snell's going out. When 
we appointed her it wat with the distinct understanding that she would go out 
under our Board instead of the Y. .. Ce A. provided there was some work for 
her ~ not teaching- which the Board wished to have dane. I feel that my 
word is at stake in this mtter and I siall trast to you to heln me out if 
the cuestion arises at the station. Sara does not vant i teach and does 
not feel cuslified to do that work. She is of course very clad to help out 
next year in the emergency but in spite of tne emersency s she mast be given 
time for lanzuase study, even tnhousch the mission has not allowed time in the 
past. For the work which she vill do in the city it is absolutely essen- 
tial that she have a sood command of reek, even thouch the work of the school 
is in English. Her going does not in any way lessen our eager search for the 
two permanent workers needed in the school anc so 1 hope that those in charge 
of the school will realize t is in the demands they make upon her, 


- less there be any misunderstanding about Mr. Harlow's relation to Sara's 


flans, may I say what you probably understand aiready that I had mde this ar- 


ranzement with before Ralph Harlow apneared on the scenes: namely, that 
we would find some work for her alon; social and evanzelistic lines which did 


not include teachine. ‘the Narlows and the Birses are responsible for her in- - 


terest in omyrna but she is more interested in doing the work for which she 
feels fitted and if for any reason the Smyrna stetion does not approve of dev- 
elorine the settlement work she would rather have us appoint her to some other 
station. 
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is not in the least stubborn about this. She not feel qualif: 

> ©" to teach and does feel called to do this other kind of work, She is however pigs . ™ 

"- ——=—sé«éspaatn: definitely to help out with the teaching just as soon as she can next year re a 
case we do not get the two workers we need to out tiis sumer. Iwill 
make this 211 clesr to Kiss MacCallum but I want to write it to you so that, 
gilthough I am sure you understand about it personally, you may have the informa~ 

to mke it clear to your associates, 


Helen Merrell is not going out this summner-as her family are very strongl 
opposed. Personally I feel that they will continue to be opposed but I shall. = te ee 
try to keep in touch with her and hope you in Smyrna will do the same. Ido | a , 
not believe she has yet scuarely faced thé missionary cail and that attractive ee: 
work in this country may lead her to sive up the thought of ‘missionary Work e~. 


I am in correspondencé with a young women who has had only normal sechwol * 
training, a teacher in a colored school in the vouth. She would not do for 
permanent appointment to Smyrna but she only wishes to go for tree years and 
tii¢n do graduate work at.Teachers College. She might help oul in the emergen- 
cy though I would want to have the kind of woman you describe for the permanent 

- guccessor to Miss Pohl if she is not able to.return. I do not know that her 


papers will be approved or that she can get through Constantinople, our mst | : 
desperate need at present, if we should send her out. 


I wich that we could feel that you would be beginning to build very soon 
but I suppose that it may be some time before conditions will warrant Saal do- 
ine that. imy I answer ‘iss Milis’ letter ti you alsot 


Very lovingly yours, 
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Boston, November 24, 1924. 


Dear Olive,- 


| True enouch you lave not heard from me for over a year, and in this case you 


4 will not be able to lay the blame on any censoring of my letter or failure to delivers — 


Perhaps you have done so and so g&ve me the benefit of the doubti I have read your 

letters to Mabel and the Foreigm department with the greatest interest-and have tried — 
throuch your letters and Mabel's report of your work to enter into the interesting amd 
perplexine situation in which you find yourself. I know it mist seem often to you 

and to other missionaries in similar places that we at home cannot understand the sites 
ation, and of course we cannot as you do who are in the midst of it. I was especially 
troubled at our failure to send you the reinforcements needed, but this is a situation 
we are facing in several places on the mission field. We have g#ereat many applicants 
bat not of the quality we want, or they have not the special requirements for special 
situations. Kindereartners are our most difficult problem just now, I suppose be= 


cause, unless they go to college alsg@, young women who take the Kinderrarten ttaining 


do not have the inspiration of collese Christian Association work,. sumer confercnces, 
etc. We have none on our list and three most urrent calls, two of them for traine- 
ing centers in India. We are not discourased, however, and we shall continue to haunt 
for the workers needed. | 


I am sending you under separate cover two sets of blanks which I should be 
glad to have you fill out sivings me as many details as you can of the positions you 
want filled. In case we can send only one I should be slad to know which one you 


iprefer to have. 


me It certainly must have been a ereat disappointment to you, as it was to us, 
what Miss Pohl could not continue. If the doctor sives Gertrude Grohe permission 
to so out she will, of course, not be available for work this year, as she will have 
to study the laneuage and so pretty slow at firgt. 


he other day I had a call from Persis Olney, who says that she met you dur- 
— her short stay in Smyrna. She has had an interesting experience in the United 
Presbyterian Mission in Eeypt, and now Dr. Calkins, her pastor, recommends that she go 
hack under permanent appointment . She is past the age when we would send workers for 
permanent appointment, except in an emerrency, but she might be able to help out as a . 
temporary worker if you felt she wuld have an’ hing to contribute. In a letter to 
Mabel you spoke of some one to take over the housekeeping and detail supervision of all 
sorts of things. From what she did at Luxor for the U.P's I imagine she wuld have eg 
perience alons those lines. I told her that I was not at all sure we could send her, 
but memtioned your need as a possibility. She said she would be 2lad to work wi th you 
if she could help out. TI would rather not do anytiing more about it until I hear fn 
you to mow what vou think of it. We will still look for the yogng things, but it 
seems to ba more difficult than ever to set them. So many of them want to so out and 
see whether they like it or not and so are not willins to taxes resular appointments. 


| I have just come from the Student Volunteer Union meeting: of Greater Boston 
at Providence. There was not nearly as big a representation as there ought to be frag 
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Wellesley and other col eges. Most of those tis came were Student Volunteers in - 
beginning, and we have counted on these meetings in the past to provide recruiting 
centers for the Movement. The star girl there was Lynda Goodsell, daughter of Dr. | 
Goodsell or Constantinople, a Junior at Wellesley. If she is allowed by the yomg | 
men to eo out as a Woman's ae ssionary(!) she will be a valuable addition to the — 
Near East staff somewhere. ly we could make the young women see the work as it 
really is and the canara vies "ahead of the school in Smyrna, it would not be so . 
difficult to persuade them to so. Somewhere there mst be just the workers for ye 
I hope we can cet you a staff that will be adequate to leave in the school so that you 
-can come for your furlough next year. ‘Then you my be able to find some other &S80~ 
Giates to — with you for Works 


Lovinsly yours, 
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.od ot tatem otew enoltasnps oleidegls ipoy taiw 


“yer 


honed. pa, able. report new be ford. answering 


‘your which, hav eben. on desk now for,some. weaks... best answer, 


ta:the letters would be the report. that had found the right -cind. ye 
works rs needed 19. carry on, ihe. special work, which .you.have started... Mabel... 
has reported to the ac tion .of the 3 authori sing our searching for. 
four new workers , but authori zati ors, and ap tmen, ts are unfortmat ely... 
far apart. I an in correspondence with a er of people, who are poss. 
vi practically 211 of, them those who are on} y willing to emsider term 


i read what .vou wrote term car.candidate Committee, 


it. was written in-more pers@mal Wein, They sursly red. and 


k, a} in gui te, hearty. with, you said... eth ar amised 
at your Spout beces se you. have not stood ay my. point 


of been in favap of term. amointments, wach more 


3 


$0 majority; af the Board. There are many things .to said. on. “nati. Sides, 
and, I have wished that we might .send more rather: than for term service. 


But. 1 ynderstoqod that. in. ou needed sone .ong whe could Jearn the Turkish 
language, and that one would not be to. do very.meh in the .sqhool, without 

2 knowledge of the languarc. Por that reason I had ‘supposed that the workers 
most needed would be tho ose Ww bo squid so for a year to the languase school and then 
come to TOU» Rafore th: at’. orever , Since yorr need was so urment. we understood 
that we must make some tem appointments. Since Grohe seems quite 


ot of the question just now, my hope is to find some one with experience in grace 
teaching who can as infer from your letter that a worker is most 
needed. I an afraid the characteristics whict you mention - perfectedness of 
Christian character, exhaltation of devotion and piety — are not among the character- 


.istics of the missionaries we appoint any more than the secretaries wae,opoint( $) 


but I think you will agree with m that if we could find people with these quali- 
fications who had : also dependence and ability to “suw wood" they would be even 
Finer candidates than people spigie the last two ouali fications md not the former. 


‘My father was a carpenter, so I am quite in favor of workers who "sww wood"(!) In 
fact, we do not mea to appoint any other kind. f you ‘think tle woods are full of 


the Kind of candidates yor wmt I an glad you are cming home to find ti te Our 
Board is certainly not eres the workers we need, Other Boards are not able to 
send out all who apply be 2use Of a lack of fimds, and we pane trying to get in touch 
with sonme.of these. We are not willing to take left-overs, but we are quate ready — 
to appoint woriers who would be sent out by their om Roards if they had the funds. 
Ve have just appointed one sich for Madura and are looking for\ others. 


hen hom 2 I] am going to mxe you sit down work out the 
mathemati cal ion nich you propounded, to prove that temporary workers 
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are no more expensive tha permanent ones, I believe it is true, but I cannot 
quite make out what your algebraic equasions were memt to be. I realize, of 
course, that your letter was partly to blow off steam, and I am very glad you 


have that infomation when soiling out in search for candidates. I have had the 
suggestion about Miss Baxter from others besides vourself and followed it up 
@s soon as her name came, but we found out that she has not had a ver’ pood 
health record, and we did not get avery hearty rec anmmendation of her from rart ford 
Por these ‘two reasons, and also because our Committee is beginning to shy at the | 
number Of people over "Sry whom I have proposed to tien, I have nét written Hiss 
Baxtér askin’ if she cared to apply for a position. It is a different mtter 
when samebody like Mrs. Flynt or firs. Scott is on the field: for the misstfon ‘or 
one of the schools to engare her for 2 year, mt we do not think it rignt to send 
out people As old as that fran” this country. 


fedl free to write in that way to me, but it is quite evident that you do not 

realize that my point of view in the mtter of candidates is not so very different = 
fran yourSe We will talk that over whén you Game home. — 

| I am very glad to have the informtion wish OU give in your earlier : | 
letter about jast the positions which you want filled. It is such a help to ; 


| Wabel and I have tat a great deal about the desperate situation 
in Smyrna as far as the staff goes. I believe the workers who will help to 
build up the school are somewhere to be found and we are soins to continue our 
search until we find them, ~~ 6 are deeply “interested in tho séhool and want to 
back’ It up in every way we cot this in spite of the @act timt you are so upset 
about our last vote building. ply cannot vote the money when we 
‘haven't sot it, “but — .¢ does hot mean we are not sdoine to build whenever we Gan 
“secure the money. But t th: at is not m part of the story, aid Mabel has already. 
written you about it. 


enciose a iis t the vacancies we are’ trying to fill so that you 
my know little so 


tle somet: the of our problan.» 


Lovinely yours, 
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August £8, 1929 


Miss Clarissa D. Lawrence 
C/o irs. Annie L. Perley 
314 East 58th Street 

New York City, N.Y. 


iy:dear Miss Lawrence: 


: Our American Board family inciuces those who are 
not now actively on the mission field, 23nd we Like a Feel 
a continuing bond of contact with then. Circumstances do 
not permit very frequent correspondence, but at Leaet: cade 
a year we hope to hear from you of your welfare. 


Doubtless you hear of the affeirs of the Board 
through the Missionary Herald and from a turkey theourh cor- 
respondence with missionaries on the field and at home. We 
are surrounded in all our fields with jittna Bitlet oppor- 
tunity, and it seems no less than tragic to think that this 


opportunity cannot now be seized. Large plans have been 
laid for a campaign in the churches this fall which will sub- 
mit to the members of: our constituency a olan of advance. We 


must hate 2 real advance in. tne interest and devotion of our 
churches at home to capitalize these opportunities. 


You will be interested to know that Dr. Barton. 


who was made "meritus Secretary" two years ago, is now 


working on the history of the Near East Relief. He is still 
vigorous and we lean upon him for his counsel. Dr. Patton 
will ret@rm,from active service this fall. fis health has 
been far from good during recent months. It is planned to 
secure a new officer whe wilt be Known as the Fxecutive Vice 
President, relating the Board to its constituency and help- 
ing to more perfectly unite the elements which were combined 
in the merger. 


wa Ja 


Early.in Septexcer plan to make a-recommend- 
ation concerning the continuance of your «llowance. Is 
there apy reason for a modification in what you have been 


fo 
receiving during the past year? 
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I hope you are having plenty of out-of-doors 
and a real relaxation this summer. Many from tnese 
offices are away. It is so mich easier to realize the 
oresence of God emong the opines’ or on the shores of the 

great ocean than when on duty in the office. I think 
we shall be better able to follow His leading as we must 
try to solve the voroblems of the year ahead. 


Yours very cordially, 


Frnest W. Riges. 
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August 20, 1929 


Mrs. Etta D. -Marden 


Route 1, Box £78, 
Atascadero, California. 


dear mwardin: 


Our American Board family includes those who are 


not now actively on the mission field, and we like to feel 


a continuing bond of contact with them. Circumstances do 
not permit very frequent correspondence, but at least once 
a year we hope to hear from you of your welfare. 


I wonder if you will be coming on to see us again 


some day. Your last visit was a surprise and a delight. 


You must be looking forward to the coming of your son early 


next year. He has been such a tower of strength for us in 


Athens during the period since Mr. Irwin's death. 


Doubtless you hear of the affairs of the Board | 
through the Missionary Herald and from Turkey through cor- 
respondence with missionaries on the field and at home. We 


are surrounded in all our fields with unprecedented oppor- 
tunity, and it seems no less than tragic to think that this 


opportunity cannot now be seized. arge plans have been 
laid for a campaign in the churches this fall which will 
submit to the members of our constituency 2 plan of advance. 
We must have a real advance in the interest and devotion of 
our churches at home to capitalize these opportunities. 


You will be interested to know thet Dr. Barton 
who was made "Emeritus Secretary" two years ago, is now 
working on the history of the Near East Relief. He is still 
vigorous and we lean upon him for his counsel. Dr. Patton 
will retire from active service this fall. His health has 
been fa? from good during recent months. It is planned to 
secure e new officer who wiil be ‘nown as the Fxecutive Vice 


‘President, one who can act as a coordinating officer in the 
Board, re >lating tne Board ,to its constituency and helping to 


more perfectly unite the etsments which were combined in the 
merger. 
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Early in September I plan to make a recommend- 
ation concerning the continuance of your allowance. Is 
there any reason for a modification in what you have been 
receiving during the past year? | 


I hope you are having planty of out-of-doors 
and a real relaxation this summer. Many from these 
offices are away. It is so much easier to realize the 
presence of God among the pines or on the shores of the 
great ocean than when on duty in the office. I think 
we shall be better able to follow His leading as we must 
try to solve the problems of the year ahead. 


Yours very cordially, 


Ernest W. Riggs. 
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Boston, October 21, 1924. 


Miss Lucy. Wather, 


4 Rue Chevren, Woman's University Club, 
Paris, France. 


My dear Miss Mather,- 


| I have just sent off a cable to you stating that you have been 
appointed by the Board of Directors for Syria temporarily. The actual 

vote was that we request you to go to Aleppo for temporary service with the 
unierstanding that the Board would pay the regular missionary salary during 

the time you remain in Aleppo and the traveling expenses from the point at 

which vou leave your planned line of travel, and back to that point. There 
had not been time to take up the matter of salary with you by 00 FreSPOndeance, 
but I hope this will seem fair to you. I cannot tell you how happy I an 

at the possibility, not only because of the immense relief that this will. 

ive to Miss Foreman and her associates, but also because I feel it will mean 

a great deal more to es After the "meeting of our of Directors yoster- 
day I spoke to Miss Kendrick, head of the Bible Department of Wellesley, who re- 
turned a little over a year ago from her trip aroun@ the world, part of which 
she spent teaching in China. While we were thinking of the relief to Miss 
Foreman, Miss Kendrick was thinking of the thrill to you of having this. exper= 


_ fence of actually seeing missionary work at first hand. 


When I told my sister, Mrs ‘ersten; who is hom from China for 
six months, about the possibility of. your geoing, she at once wondered if it 
would-be possible for you to see them at Nanking. She goes back in March 


and hones that if you are an: that part of the world you will plan to make her 
Visite 


Miss Mabel Emerson, one of our secretaries, who has just returned 

from a visit to the Near East, tells me that Miss Poreman told her when she 

was in Alenpo that while they ereat ly needed a science teacher they needed more 
some one who would help in an alleround way in the school. Je will continus 

to look for the science worker and all-round worxer for permanent service, and 
of course woe realize you are not bound to remain for any definite length of time, 


but it will be a creat help even if you can stay for a few months. 


I an asking Mure Villard of the travel department of the American Board 
to write you about the best means of coing to Alenpo, and to send you any other 


suggestions which may occur to him. You probably understand the need of passportse 


We should be glad to hear from you to know how soon you could goe If it is not 
possible to start at once so that you would get there before a létter will you not 
also write to the Principal of the school, Miss Lucile Foreman, American Mission, 
Aleppo, Syria? Miss Fmerson tells m that the school is fuller than ever this 


year. We are so glad that these girls, many of whom are of refugee families, have — 
this opportwmity to cotinue their studies under Christian auspices. The enclosed 


report is a year old, but our new figures have not been printed. I should be glad 
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STAL TELEGRAPH - COMMERCIAL CABLES _ 


BLEGR | 


TIME FILED 


The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company (Incorporated)transmits and delivers this cablegram subject to the terms and conditions printed on the back of this bla 


DESIGN PATENT No. 40529 ROUTE VIA 


CHECK 


| Send the following Cablegram, subject to the terms and conditions printed on the back hereof, which are hereby agreed to. 


L.C.0. October 23, 4 
Mather | 


Americlub 
Paris ° 


Board “ee six Beirut from Naples November seventh. Names Merrilla 


Berg second class Sicilia Sitmar Line. Connect if possible. Cable if 
funds needed. | 
Calder. 


The sender will please read the conditions on back and sign name and address thereon for i Wa 
The Postal Company’s system reaches all important points in the United States and British America, and via Commercial Cables, all the westa. 
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+ PACIFIC 


NAL ASKA 


VANCOUVER, 


APAN OCEAN 


SAN FRANGIS 


YOKOHAMA 


MIDWAY 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


HONOLULU 
GUAM 


AMERICA 


E GREATEST TELEGRAPH AND CABLE SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. EXTENDS OVER TWO- THIRDS OF THE WAY AROUND THE EARTH, 


ST. VINCENT 


SOUTH 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY tnconronares 


RANSMITS. AND DELIVERS THE WITHIN: MESSAGE SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING TERMS pote 
Company may decline to forward it 
sender the amount paid for its tra 
THIS COMPANY WILL NOT ASSU ME 
LINES. 


This 
the 


though has been 


any 
~ } 
STNISSION, 


ANY RESPONSIBILITY 


message, acce pte d for 


| IN’ RI] MESSAGE 
VN 


lo guard against mistakes or delays, the sender of a message hould hidapicagia IT LEGIBLY id order it REI ATED: that t 
tk to the sending station for comparison. For such repeating, a) harge | 
erwise indicated on its face, THIS IS AN UNRE PE D CABLI SSA I PAID FOR AS SU' 
ed the sender of the and this itis u's 
|. The Company shall not be lable for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message 
transmission at the UNREPEATED-MESSAGE rate, whether caused by the negligence of its servartt ‘othe , be : 
‘E HUNDRED DOLLARS, nor for mistakes or delays in the tra $8] | oe ror 
at the REPEATED-ME SSAGE rate. bev nd the s or FIVE THO DOLLARS. 
or delivers or for non vy. of any message received for transmissio1 at the SrECIALLY) VALUE SSAG] 
-at which such message shall be valued n writing, D\ e sende 
creed to be made of the amount of the repeated-messare rat id n iit re ¢ 
vhich such written valuation shal! exceed hve tnousand a iis, NOT 
ting of its lines, or for errors in cipher or obs e messages. : 
2 This Company is hereby made the agent of the sender, withou v, to forward this er -the Com 
' when necessary to reach destinat 
8. No responsibility regarding messages attaches’ to thi omy the same 
offices; and if any message is sent to such office by one of the comp hi i ' 
4. This Company shall not be liable for damages ‘or statutory , - 
lays after the message is filed with the company for transmis 
It is agreed that prompt and correct transmiss pe De mead 
r, subject, however, to rebuttal by competent evidence. 


No employee of this Company is authorized to vary the foregoing. 


‘RD REYNOLDS, Vice-Prest. and General Manager 
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Boston, October 28, 1924. 


Miss Lucy 0. Mather, 
American Woman's University Club, 
4 Rae de Chevreus, Paris, France. 


} dis iss Mather,- 


I am hoping vou will not be in Paris when this letter arrives there 
but that by that time you will be on your way to Aleppo. However, I am not 
perfectly sure from your letter that you would be able to start on such short 
notice and kmow that this letter will yeach you eventually if you have sone. 
I was very clad, indeed, to receive our letter and to know more of the way 
this. whole matter appeaicd to you. You will probably discover that Aleppo 


is not very far out of the way if you eo on fram Paris to — especially 
if you should so to Constantinople. 


I want to reiterate what I said in an earlér letter, and what you 
will find out for yoursslf if you so to Aleppo, that when you are on the spot 
you will discover many ways in which you can relieve the workers there without 
spendins hours of preparation for classes in science, which I asree. with you 
would be rather foolish under the circumstances. 


I assure you that while I could not definitely count on your acceding | 
to my request, I made the regusst with the very seamest hope that you would 


be able to consider it even for a short time. If by any chance you could 
stay until the end of the school year it wuld be the ereatest possible relief 
to Miss Foreman. The new worker whom we should find ousht to go and take 


lanemage study, and so she would not be available for awhile anyway » but we | 
do not want to have you feel forced to stay beyond the time when you feel that 
it is wise. Perhaps you do not need to decide that qestion until you reach 
the school and see just what you can do. We shall await most eagerly the 
note from you tellins of your 


You will know from my previous letter that my sister is away from 
the Chinese wars. She ‘does not feel that they are as serious as the news- 
papers make them out to be. The present situation around Peking is bound 
to interfere in some ways with the work of our missionaries in that part of 
China and Mrs. Frame is of course involved there, but it is quite evident that 
4t is a war between the Chinese and that the foreigers are not involved any 

more than they are bound to be with the fighting going on about theme 


With best wishes for the success of your year wherever it may 
be spent, I am 


Most cordially yours, 
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CLAREN bob. MAC MAY, OENT 


CABLEGRAM 


The Festal Telepraph Cat's Company (Incorporated }transm'ts and delivers this cablegram subject tc the terms and conditions printed on the 
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m9Suyoy 6S5em 11 VIA FRANCE BE NOV 1 
CALDER CONGREGATIONAL HOUSB 

«Boston 1096 
BEIRUT DECEMBER FIRST REGRET DRUAY 


No inquiry respecting this message can be attended to without the production of this paper. Repetitions of deoubtfy 
- words should be obtained through the Company's offices. and not by DIRECT application to the sender. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-COMMERCIAL CABLES| 
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As \\/7 AMERICA 
[THE GREATEST TELEGRAPH ANB GABLE SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. EXTENDS OVER TWO-THIRDS OF THE WAY AROUND THE EARTH, 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY (Wiconponateo) 


TRANSMITS AND DELIVERS THE WITHIN TELEGRAM SUBJECT TO T!'E FOLLOWING TERMSAND CONDITIONS: 


This Company may decline to forward any message, though it has been accepted for transmission, but in case of so doling, shall refund to 
the sender the amount paid for its transmission | . 

THIS COMPANY WILL NOT ASSUME ANY RESPONSIBILITY IN RESPECT TO ANY MESSAGE BEYOND THE TERMINUS 
OF ITS OWN LINES. 

To guard against mistakes or delays, the sender of a message should WRITE IT LEGIBLY and order it REPEATED; that is, telegraphed 
back to the sending station for comparison. For euch repeating, an additional charge of one-quarter the regular rate will be made. Unless other- 
wise indicated on its face, THIS [IS AN UNREPEATED CABLE MESSAGE AND PAID FOR AS SUCH, in consideration whereof it is agreed 
between the sender of the message and this Company as follows: 

1. The Company shall not be liable for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message received for trans 
mission at the UNREPEATED-MESSAGE rate, whether caused by the negligence of its servants or otherwise, beyond the sum of FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS: nor for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message received for tratismission at the RE- 
PEATED-MESSAGE rate, beyond the sum of FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS: nor for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for 
non-delivery, of any message received for transmission at the SPECIALLY VALUED MESSAGE rate, beyond the sum at which such message 
shall be valued, in writing, by the sender thereof when tendered for transmission and for which payment is made or agreed to be made of the amount 
of the repeated-méssage rate and an additiona! charge equal to one-tenth of one per cent of the amount by which such written valuation shall exceed 
five thousand dollars: nor in any case for delays arising from unavoidable interruption in the working of its lines, or for errors in cipher or obscure 
messages. | 

ss This Company is hereby made the agent of the sender, without liability, to forward this message over tne ines of any other Company when 
necessary to reach its destination. 

3. No responsibility regarding messages attaches to this Company until the same are presented and accepted at one of its transmitting offices; 
and if any message is sent to such office by one of the Company's messengers, he acts for that purpose as the agent of the sender. 

4.. This Company shall not be liable for damages or statutory penalties in any case where the claim is not presented in writing within sixty 
days after the message is filed with the Company for transmission. 

5. Itis agreed that prompt and correct tratismission and delivery of this message shall be presumed in any action for recovery of tolls therefor, 
subject, however, to rebuttal by competent evidence. | = | : 

6. No employee of this Company is authorized to vary the foregoing. . 


EDWARD REYNOLDS, | CLARENCE H. MACKAY, 
Vice President and Generali Manager. President. 
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Boston, April 11, 1925. 


iy dear Miss Mather ,- 


I have never answered your most welcome letter received just after Christmas, 
and now I am afraid vou may be leaving Aleppo before this reaches you. I am so disa- 
pointed to hear of the hard tice you have been having but hope it is in the past when 
this comes to you, and that with the warm weather you will be actions to throw off 4T1 
effects of vow serious illness. 


All. of us enjoyed.the account wh its VOU “ave of the Christmas parties, I 
know from my sister's letters, and from the letters of other friends, how very much 
these holiday times mean din such circles as the one in Aleppo. Many people make more 
of them under such conditions just because they are so far from friends at home, rive 
years aco I hac such a happy time on Christmas day in Gin itd Sollege, and there as well 
as in Aleppo,the most immressive thing vas the singing of Christmas carols by the college 
girls in tne wee small houre. — 

‘In syite of Your Anarene I hone vou will not regret the months that you have 
spent in Alepro, and I mow we shall alwgys be glad that you nad them, not only for the 
hely which voz were able to rive in acti ae work and companionship, which counts for a . 
ereat deal, but also because of the more “intelligent knowledge of the work which you 


* 
will have in the future. Perhans vou can help us in finding the young women who 
want to fo out now that you mow so much more definitély what the life and work is like, 


I hope you will let me know as soon 23s you come home so that we may make conmnectl1 ons 
talk thines OVET’ « 


ut respondence with & number of cirls who are %: i ikine of the Near zZast 
but we have not vet fou a anvboay for permanent sérvice. the naners 
ied for three 
years in Alero. The papers that 1 have come in sound very hop eful, and. trust that 
nothins- will ariee to mke her seem ee te We want to find two, and should be 
slad if one of them could be & rermanent work ho could learn the lansuage first. 


of @& young woman wi th only one vear's experience in teaching, who he 


Rlease sive my lovd to Miss Foreman and tell hat we would send Elizabeth 
McCallum in a:minute if she were willing to eo. but she not ready to consider mission- 
ary service for several reasons. I have had a number of talks with her and Miss HBmersor 
met her last weck in New York. . She is a most attractive girl, and I hope some day she 
may change her attitude toward missionary work. I do not know why it is so difficult 
to get the right kind of young women to consider missionary appointment. Gme reason is 
that the modern college woman is not ready to sign away her future, and it may be that 
we shall have to send more term workers to give them a chance to find sat what the work 
is likes We have several anplications. from people who are over forty, but I agree wit: 
you that it is not ordinarily right to ask such people to take the risk involved in ad- 
.asting themselves to a different climate and living conditions. 


I want assure you of my personal gratitude for your willinmess to us 
out in this Wi 


Sffectionately yours, 
HBC sKCS 
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"LET ‘THERE BE LIGHT" APRIL 15th 1925 
NEWS 


Teday classes began agai n after the school has been 
closed for 11 months ! $$ It is with. Joy that we 
ring the old beBl again 


and see boys studying and working 
and playing .. 
Yesterday _ the Mersine Muarif Mudir received 
the wire from Angora saying that the school may open. The Tarsus 
Keimakam had this wire a month ago bug the Mer sine 
efficer , not having received it himself, tod us to 
Wait till he recé¢ved it . 


IT have been told alee that the Mersine Valy 
has received the order that all foreign school are ander 
the control of Amgora directly but that the supervision 
and appoint ing of Turkish teachers remains wi th the local | 
Musrif Mudir . 
Classes have ntarted with English and French 
lessons but since the Muarif Mudd r has not apectnted 
the teacher for Turkish , Geography and History during ‘thoes 
periods the boys are studying. 

At last tle school is open , When some more 
"Papers" are filled in and sent to Qngora we hope to have 
the Official Permit from the Republic of Turkey . | 

Meanwhile we hear that many teachers in the 
city are being called to the army and so there is @ rumour 


that some schools will be closed for want of teachers ! 


Paul F. Nilson 
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ROCKFORD TURKEY 


ROCKFORD BOY RETURNS TO ANCIENT CAESAREA 


Dear Friend: 


Paul E. Nilson graduated from Rockford High School in 1907, and 


from Beloit College in 191 


in Turkey, and during the siege of Tarsus when he and his wife were 


captured, you and.many others prayed and worked for his release and 


safety. 


You have followed him in tie adventures 


THE 
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Through the CILICIAN GATES, thirty miles north of 
civilization has flowed back and forth over the 


Tarsus, 


Taurus Mountains. 


Xerxes, and others, marched through this pass and left 
their inscriptions on the walls. 
way from Tarsus to Konia (Iconium), passed through these 


gates. 


which he carried to the interior of Turkey was. written in 
the hearts of men. Through these gates, too, believers car- 
ried the message even to Cappadocia (Acts 2:9 and 1 Peter 


But he left no inscription. 


~L:1) where modern Caesarea. Talas is located. 


¢ 


The armies -of Alexander, 
The Apostle Paul, on his 


The Gospel of Jesus 


Cyrus, 


Rev. Paul E. Nilson 


Now follow me back to Turkey. Twenty days by 
boat through the Mediterranean to TARSUS. St. 
Paul’s College continues to remain opén with Dr. W. 
L. Nute now in charge. Here I'll have to say goodbye 
to the many Turkish friends whom I have known in 
my ten years’ work as missionary teacher there. The 
Turkey Mission has asked us to push into the interior 
to reopen the American School tor Boys in Caesarea- 
Talas. | 


Cilician Gates, near Tarsus 
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Inquisitive? Yes, they are! The machinery of mod- 
ern civilization is pénetrating Turkey. Old ways are be- 
ing laid aside. Turkish youth sees modern ways and 


adopts them. These village children crowd around our 


Ford, inquisitive, eager. What do these Americans 
bring? The Good News is our message. | Over the ancient 
roads we carrv the old, old story ot God’s Love in a mod- 


ern Ford. 


‘Turkish Village Children 


NIGDE is back of us, and the minaret of the 
mosque points to the sky. Five times a day, a Mosiem 
Hoja climbs the steeple and in stentorian ‘tones calls 


out: 
“There is but one Allah; 


And Mohammed is His Prophet. 


Come to praver!” 


Yes, they know of Jesus (Hazreti Eesa, they call 


SER 


him), as a prophet, but Mohammed came 600 years 


later, and is therefore considered God's last messenger. 


Someday they will know of Jesus as the Savior, Village of Nigde 


Here are the ancient walls of Caesarea. Basil the 

Great first built them in the fourth century, and Justin- 

ian the Emperor turned them into a fortress in the sev- 

enth century. Again in the thirteenth and sixteenth 

| | centuries they were rebuilt. Within these ancient walls 
| lies modern Caesarea, and five miles away, the suburb of 

of Talas. Silently, during the centuries, they have wit- 


nessed the changes of civilization. Here in the fourth 


century, Christianity was so strong that Basil the Great 
established a bishopric. Here in the thirteenth century, 
the Osmanli Turks came to power, and here for six cen- 
turies, Turkish life has followed the way of Mohammed. 

Today Caesarea 1s the most important trading cen- 


ter of central Asia Minor. I[t is especially noted for its 


fruit, raisins, hides, carpets, wool and wheat. It is only 


1600 miles from Angora, and a railroad is now being built 


to that city which will connect Caesarea with Constanti- 


Ancient Walls of Caesarea nople. 
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Just outside of Caesarea is the suburb of TALAS where the American School for Boys is located, on a 
hill overlooking the city and villages of the plateau. Back of it lies Mount Argeus, a peak 13,000 feet high, 
whose melting snows fill our cisterns, and irrigates the plains. The school was built before the war, and was 
filled with Armenian and Greek boys. At that time, no Turkish boys dared to come. During the evacuation 
of 1923, students, teachers, and families fled from Talas and Caesarea, and for ‘three years the school has 


stood empty. Now again, our Turkey Mission has voted to reopen this school. 


There is stands EMPTY on the hilltop. It's a CHALLENGE to us. Once more IT MUST OPEN and 
be a radiating center of Light and Knowledge. WE NEED $15,000 for the equipment and initial expenses. 
Will you come with me with your prayers and eifts, and help to prepare Turkish Youth for democratic 


leadership in his own new Republic? 


Very gratefully yours, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


TRUSTEES Ta las, Turkey MANAGERS. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR A TURKEY MISSION 
FOREIGN MISSIONS — REV. F. F. GOODSELL, SECRETARY 


JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., SECRETARY | 


PauL E. NI LSON, DIRECTOR AMERICAN BIBLE HOUSE 
FREDERICK A. GASKINS, TREASURER 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
14 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Location: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS is in the 
center of Turkey, at the foot of Mt. Argeus, ona hilltop overlook- : 
ing Talas and Caesarea. 


IT HAS one good, empty, three-story BUILDING suitable 
for about 150 boys (50 to 75 boarders can be housed) ; a good 
HOUSE for the school director ; about 3 to 4 acres of CAM PUS on 
a rocky hilltop; an OPPORTUNI TY to serve the cities and vil- 
lages of the Anatolian Plateau. 


(In the exchange of populations (1923-4) all the Greek and Armenian 
teachers and students left the country. Rev. and Mrs. Paul E. Nilson 
have been appointed by the Mission to reopen the school. ) 


IT NEEDS a complete school equipment, such as: 100 school 
desks, 4 teachers’ desks, school maps and books, apparatus for ele- : 
mentary physics and chemistry, dormitory outfit, 50 bedsteads, 
mattresses and lockers. 


Kitchén equipment for 50 boarders. 
Manual training outfit: motor. 2 pele lathes, 10 benches, sets 
of tools, band saw, planer, drillpress, auto repair outfit (especially 
for Fords). 


Lighting plant: Delco motor, batteries and wiring for 50 to 
75 lamps. | | 


Water pumping plant. 
Heating plant, preferably 6 to 8 separate stoves. 
$3,000 a year for running expenses. | 
An American tutor and his salary. 
Library books, in simple English for toreign boys. 
Playground equipment. 
I.antern slides, educational. 
WHAT SHARE in this missionary adventure will ai take? 


Mail checks to Chandler Starr, Rockford National Bank, Rock- — 
ford, Ilinots. 


PACKAGES or FREIGHT can he sent to our forwarding 
agent: Harvey Meeken, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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